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Introduction 


GOETHE, in one of his letters written in response"to a com- 
Illunieat.Ïon fro III a sentimental young countess, who wrote 
him anonymollsly regarding his" 'Verther," gives a contrast- 
ing prcture of himself in two phases, The one is a carnival 
Goetlw, in a lact'd coat and other consistent finery, illuminated 
by the ullnwalling nutgnificence of sconces and chandelier, 
arnidst all kinds of people, kept at the card-taLle by a pair of 
beautiful eyes, and in varying dissipation driven from party 
to concert aHd from concert to ball, and with all the fascina- 
tion of frivolity paying court to a pretty Blondine: a senti- 
mental Guethe, with affectedly gloomy deep feelings. The 
other is a wholesome German Goethe, in a gray Leaver coat 
HJld boots, with brown silk cravat, eagerly detecting the 
breath of spring in the cool February air, and waiting for 
his dear wide world to open out once more, This Goethe, 
ever living, striving, and working in himself, seeks to express, 
accorrling to his powers, sometimes the innocent feelings of 
yonth in little pOPIl1S, the strong spices of life in various 
dramas, the forms of his friends and his neighbourhood and 
his heloyed household pos:sessions with chalk on gray paper, 
Hever asking if any of his work}s .1estined to last, for the 
reaSOll that the very act of working r()al
es hitn keep rising 
hig-IH_'r awl higher, and he will leap at no ideal, but fight and 
play, leaving his feelings to develop of themselves" 
On the one hand, he found pleasure in t.he gay coquetries 
of fashionable life; on the other, he declared that his greatest 
happiness was to live with the best men of his tilue. Goethe, 
when he wrote that, was in his twent.y-sixth year. He had 
drunk deeply of the cup of life and had recognised the danger 
vii 
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of the enticen18nts of Circean Inadlless, He was ready for 
the great career which his good genius whispered to his inner 
consciousness was to open out before hinl. The pictures that 
he drew of his double self were en1Ïnently characteristic, but 
one can see at a glance which one he felt was the real portrait, 
The carll ivaI Goethe 'was to be put away 'with other discarded 
trumperies of youth. It had served its purpose. 
It Inay be supposed that all Blen'S experiences and thpir 
enyironnlent go to fonn theIn; at all events, that would 8eelIl 
to be the lllÏssion of the discipline of life, But the nlaterial 
to be fonned has to be possessed of some quality, else the fire 
burns it out, the stress breaks its fibres, the mould fails to 
leave any impress, the file spoils it, One cannot polish putty, 
or mould n101asses, or twist wood, or refine granite. 
Goethe superbly illustrates the man made by his circuJn- 
stances; external conditions answering to the inherent quali- 
ties. He had all the chances of being ruined; they were 
offered hitn freely. A pedantic martinet of a father in- 
sisted that he should conform his talents to a preconceived 
course; gay and dissipated friends helped hin1 to waste his 
energies; beautiful girls were dazzled by his manly beauty 
and his brilliant powers of entertaining; an easy-going code 
of nlorals prevailed in the circles in which he nlingled; he 
was freed from the necessity of strenuous labour; a tendency 
to procrastination and the easy-going current of dilletantisln 
conspired to make him grow bright leaves instead of fruit; a 
petty court for his home and a pleasure-loving dukp for his 
patron might easily have undermined his independence. 
But the stuff of the map was too genuine to be disinte- 
grated by such destructive forces. He was subjected to them, 
but when he found them working against hiln he withdrew, 
as the wise man can, as only the fool will not, Late hours, 
overindulgence in unwholesome food and intoxicants, the 
more insidious vices of a university town, brought him face to 
face with the possibility of an early death, He learned his 
lesson in time, and became a model of abstelniousness and 
regularity, That is proved by the colossal amount of work 
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which he produced, The collected writings of Goethe, volu- 
minous as t11ey are, fail of completeness. I t is reckoned that 
he penned no less than ten thousand letters, and Blost of thenl 
WeI'e of the detailed length which a high postal rate always 
imposed a century ago, and not a few in doggerel rhynle or 
nwre serious verse, ::\lultitudes of rnagazine articles and re- 
views of every kind, hundreds and hundreds of poems and 
songs, ùozens of comedies and plays, proceeded from that 
indefatigahle worker. )[oreover, he was deeply interested in 
scientific researches, several of which resulted in discoveries 
of pennanent va]ue; he had general and autocratic disposi- 
tion of the stage in 'Yeimar; his participation in the councils 
of the duke was no less real and t.ime-consunling because the 
duchy was but small, He learned the value of time and 
shared it wisely with those who also knew its value and his. 
Napoleon's laconic comment, " Voilà un homme!" sums 
np Goethe, The titles and the nluch-worshipped Gennan par- 
ticle " von " which beckoned to him like that morning star 
which he early chose for his arnlorial designation now seem 
insignificant and petty. It is Goethe, just as it is Shake- 
speare and Æschylus and flomer, 
Yet he was the product of his age and of his country. The 
air he breathed and the food he ate no nlOre made his brain 
and brawn, than the ideas which were then in vogue made 
his tuind. lIe was fortunate in being the pioneer in an era. 
All the pioneers of eras are fortunate, for they help to make 
their native literature and art and science and politics. They 
set the key for the sytuphony that is to come. Stil1tnore for- 
tunate are the pioneers when they are also men of command- 
ing genius: the Palestrinas. the Bachs, the BeethoveI
s, the 
Homers, the Shakespeares, the :\Iarlowes, the Goethes. 
At the sante time, they have all the disadvantages of 
pioneers, - the uncertainty of their direction, the perils of 
the u
known, the likplihooù of Leing misnnderstood or not 
believed. 
There was Goethe, the many-sided, in peril of being made 
the mere impresario of a puppet-show for a picayune Ger- 
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man court. There is nothing in Goethe's life finer than his 
awakening to the fact ,that he had a broader mission than 
that of a mere purveyor of amusements, It was after his 
two years' absence in Italy. He caIne .back to "\Veimar in 
1788, and his friends found hinl strangely altered, with his 
head high above the petty interests of the cliquey town, lIe 
was again fortunate in having a patron of generous instincts, 
Duke Karl August, with whom, only a few years before, 
Goethe had been ready to enter into the most extra,'agant 
revelries! was quick to recogllise thp intellect.ual superiority 
of his privy councillor, and granted him the freedom he 
craved, 
But Gennany at that tirne was only a parcel of jealous and 
insignificant principalities, loosely threaded together on the 
string of a cornmon language, Goethe often mourned that he 
had not the broad-minded and unified public that he would have 
had in England, It was to his glory that, by his greatness, 
he was to help unify scattered Gernlauy, for the Hense of pos- 
session of such a Ulan is a powerful concentrating influence, 
In one of Goethe's lettprs to Friederike Oeser, \vhose father 
was director of the Academy of Design at Leipsic, there is a 
passage 'which casts a suggestive light on Goethe's character 
and development. It was written when hp was twenty. lIe 
says: 
" l\ly present existence is devoted to philosophy, Locked 
in, solitary, paper and ink, peus, and a couple of books, form 
all my apparatus, And by this simple road r arrive at a 
knowledge of truth often as far as others, or even farther, 
with their 1ibrary knowle(lge. A grpat scholar is 
H-'l(lom 
a great philoRopher; and he who, with much lahom', has 
thumbed the pages of maIlY books, dpspisps the easy, 
illlple 
book of nature; and yet nothing is true hut what is simplp, 
certainly a poor recommendation for true wisdom. L
t Ilil)l 
who follows the simple path go 011 his way in silencp; hmnil- 
ity and pnldpl1ce become onr footsteps on this pat.h, all of 
which will eventually meet with dne reward." 
This shows that he had the true scientific spirit, It ac- 
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cOlnpanied hinl through life, and enabled hinl by the aid of 
his inwgination t.o nULke his discoveries relating to the n10r- 
phology of plants and animals which, in a way, anticipated 
the theories of Darwin. At the saIne time, the contempt 
which he even here shows for "library kllowledge" and 
Iuerely acadeu1Ïc (liplOlnas, grew into its corollary, a distrust 
of other scientific n1P-n. Such stalwart independence, when 
IuisdirecteJ, leads often to error; hence it was thàt Goethe's 
famous theory of colour, supported as it was by very plausiLle 
arguments, but Lased on false preulises,' ,vas the result of 
his working by hilllHf'lf, satisfied with his notion that truth 
is HÏIupl(', and the road to it straight aud narrow. Though 
never accepted by the scientific lUen of his day, and now 
known to be fallacious, the 
"'arhenlehre and the les'son of his 
advocacy of it are just as instructive as if it, like his new 
theories ill osteology and botany, had been sound. 
Ilis early bent toward scientific study took the same gen.. 
eral direction; it was led along the saIne path of which he 
nlakes mention ill the letter to Friederike Oeser, Her father, 
A. F, Oeser, of whOln hf'took lessons in drawing and painting, 
had taught. hÌIn to find beauty in simplicity and directness, 
Before he VI as fifteen, his acquaintance with a painter who 
applied his art to the manufacture of oilcloth brought ahout 
a practical fanÜliarit.y with the process, 'V'hen he was about 
the sanle age he got interested in the nlanufacture of jewelry, 
and acquired a considerable knowledge of precious stones, 
He had the acquisitive faculty largely developed, aud his pre- 
cocity made him a welcome companion to his elders, 
He would gladly have been an artist, but his genius for- 
bade that. He failed in. the ability to express himself in 
terms of colour, but his art studies and his assiduous prac- 
tice in Italy had their effect on his development. "Every 
man is led and misled in a way peculiar to hiInself," said 
Goethe, and his whole career is illustrative of that common- 
place, Given the soil and the seeds, the gardpn is certain to 
produce something, 
Goethe had the dramatic gift, and very early began to 
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display ita He tells in his autobiography how he used to 
delight his old friend Von Olenschleger by graphically, and 
often through mimicry, depicting the characters and circum- 
stances of the l\iiddle Ages which the historian has related 
only as a matter of course, The French occupation of Frank- 
fort, when Goethe was a boy of ten, had already turned his 
attention to the stage. A French theatre was established, and 
he, as the gl'andson of the Inayor, had a free ticket, which he 
seems to have used without restraint. He scraped acquaint- 
ance with the actùl's, leal'ned to speak excellent French, by 
playing with their children, and became familiar with the 
whole range of the French dranla, classic and popular. It 
was characteristic of him to fall to imitating the French 
forn1s; he wrote a little piece for the stage, of which he 
afterward remembered only that the scene was rural, and 
that there was no lack in it of kings' daughters, princes, or 
gods, lIe took it to a youth connected with the theatre, and 
had to learn his first lesson in the classic dramatic liturgy. 
It was an instructive lesson, for it taught the boy to think 
for hinlself, He listened to what his friend Derones told 
hinl about the three unities of Aristotle, the regularity of the 
Fn'nch drama, the harmony of the verse, the probability of 
the action, and then, after reiuforcing it by reading Corneille's 
" Treatise on the Three Unities," and devouring the whole of 
Racine, l\Iolière, and a large part of CorneiHe, he came to 
the conclusion that the dramatic freedom of the English 
drama was far preferable to the artificial scheme of the 
French. It was not strange that one who as a child had 
begun by inlÎtating Terence, who before he was eleven had 
got such an understanding of the three greatest dramatists 
of France, should beconle the manager of theatrical affairs 
for his sovereign, and should produce masterpieces that have 
held the stage for a century. 
Goethe's sirnple appm'atus and relïance on nature for his 
philosophical researches find their counterpart in his literary 
work, Only as a child he inlÍtatpd; though, of course, his 
acting dramas had to be constructed on fanlÍliar lines, he 
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was quick to seize on the occurrences of real life, Ilis ab- 
surdly capricious relations with the young girl whom he 
called Annchen becanle the basis of his earliest dramatic 
writing, "The Lover's Caprice." His self-tormenting penance 
at having caused sorrow and disappointment to Fredprica, 
the daughter of the pastor of Sesenheim, was worked into his 
plays of " Götz von Berlichingen" and" Clavigo ;" l,1is "Sor- 
rows of the Young 'Verther " were his own sorrows, because 
Charlotte Buff loved J, C. Kestner. lIe portrayed his irrpgu- 
lar life at Leipsic in one scene in "Faust," He had the 
power of coining experiences into literature, He himself 
said to Eckermann, h I have never uttered anything which I 
have not experienced, and which has not uJoged me to produc- 
tion." 
Though he so quickly seized upon the popular current of 
sentimelltalislll to float his rOlllantic productions, his really 
sound and wholesome nature revolted against the overstrained 
a-nd artificial. As a reaction against "".... erther" he COIll- 
posed "Reinecke Fuchs," The permanent value of "Faust" 
lies in its wonderful union of realism with IDPdiæval super- 
naturalism. The pathetic and exquisite story of Gretchen 
was suggested by his first love; his friend Fräulein yon Klet- 
tenberg's alchemistic vagaries took him back into the 1\Iiddle 
Ages. His creative imagination embraced many epochs and 
many countries, but this illlagination required a basis of 
practical kuowledge. His acquaintance with other languages 
was phenolllenal, he wrote poellls in :French, English, Italian, 
and Latin. As a boy he was not satisfied until he read 
the Bible in Hebrew, As old man his interest in Oriental 
poetry tempted him to study Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, 
He had a good knowledge of nlOdern Greek. lIe took pleas- 
ure in etching, engraving, and painting, and this experinlen- 
tal facility stood him in good stead in his official capacity 
when he was cal1ed upon to criticise and select works of art 
for the ducal galleries, 
And, with all this many-sided productiveness, with all the 
reverence aud worship which he inspired, Goethe preserved 
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to a high degree, and to an advanced old age, a calm serenity 
and imperturbability, a gracious consciousness of his dignity 
as a nIan, and a noble humility and freedom from conceit. 
This is shown in his autobiography, in his letters, and in the 
reports of those that knew him. He was not free from faults, 
but, taken all in all, he was as adn1Îrable a type of a man as 
Germany or any other country ever produced, His works 
have the universal quality that commends them to read- 
ers bf every nationality. Even when transferred to another 
language with consequent loss, - as must be the case with 
the lyric productions especially, - they still pl'eserve the 
characteristic beauty of thought and flavour of originality 
which still hold them as the classics of Germany. Even 
though the sentilnentality of "'V erther" and the "Elective 
Affinities" is of a flavour that does not appeal to our day, we 
recognise it as an interesting phenonlenon of an epoch past, 
and under it we see the genuine heart of humanity beating, 
In " Prometheus," in "Faust," in "EgnlOnt," in "Tasso," in 
" I phigenia," no qualifications are needed. They are built on 
the eternal rocks, and endowed with all the eternal elements 
of beauty. This is true of a large part of Goethe's literary 
remains. 'Ve should be much poorer were "Dichtung und 
'Vahrheit 9' stricken out of existence. It is a unique auto- 
biography; the life history of a poet tinged with the sunny 
gleams of a tempered imagination. The lyric poems also are 
wonderful gems of brilliancy, perf!3ct in form and full of 
undying grace. 
Thus it is that there is no danger of Goethe's ever losing 
his position of supremacy as one of the greatest writers of the 
world, and each new edition of his works translated into 
English presents some new phase of his wonderful activity, 
since from the almost inexhaustible stores of the original the 
selecting hand has only to take some work hitherto unknown. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 



To the Reader 


THESE two translations, "l\leister's Apprenticeship" 
and "1Yleister's Travels," have long been out of print; 
but never altogether out of dernand; nay, it ,vuulù 
seenl, the originally sornewhat nloderate dellland has 
gone on increasing, and continues to increase. They 
are, therefore, here republished; and the one being in 
SOllIe sort a sequel to the other, though in rather Ull- 
expected sort, they are now printed together. The 
English version of "1Ieister's Travels" has been ex- 
tracted, or extricated, frorn a cOlllpilation of very 
various quality narneù "Gennan RUlllance," and placed 
by the siùe of the "A.pprenticeship," its. forerunner, 
'which, in the translated as in the original state, ap- 
peared hitherto as a separate ,york. 
In the "Apprenticeship," the first of these transla- 
tions, which ,vas executed some fifteen years ago, 
under questionable auspices, I have nlade many little 
changes, but could not, unfortunately, change it into 
a right translation: it hung, ill nlany places, stiff and 
laboured, too like sorne unfortunate buckram cloak 
round the light, harrllunious rnovenlent of the original, 
- and, alas! still hangs so, here and there, and IlH1Y 
no,v hang. In the second translation, "1\leister's 
Travels," t,vo years later in date, I have changed little 
or nothiug, I lllight have added llluch; for the original, 
since that time, ,vas, as it were, taken to pieces by the 
author hirnself ill his last years, and constructed anew, 
and, in the fi Hal edition of his ,vurks, appears ,vith 
multifarious interealatiolls, giving a great expansion, 
xv 
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both of size and of scope. Not pedagogy only, and 
husbandry and art and religion and human conduct in 
the nineteenth century, but geology, astronolny, cotton- 
spinning, nletallurgy, anatomical lecturing, and much 
else, are typically shado'wed forth in this second fornl 
of the" Travels," ,vhich, ho,vever, continues a fragnlent 
like the first, significantly pointing on all hands toward 
infinitude, - not more cOlnplete than the first ,vas, or 
indeed perhaps less so. It ,vill well reward the trust- 
ful student of Goethe to read this new forn1 of the 
"Travels," and see how in that great n1Ïnd, beaming 
in mildest mellow splendour, bean1ing if also trenlb- 
ling, like a great sun on the verge of the horizon, near 
now to its long fare,vell, all these things were illunli- 
nated and illustrated: but, for the Illere English reader, 
there are probably in our prior edition of the" Travels" 
already novelties enough; for us, at all events, it seenled 
un ad vis able to meddle 'with it further at present. 
Goethe's position to,vard the English public is greatly 
altered since these translations first n1ade their appear- 
ance, Criticisms near the mark, or farther from the 
mark, or even altogether far and away from any mark, 
- of these there have been enough. These pass on 
their road: the Inan and his ,yorks remain ,vhat they 
are and were, - more and more recognisable for what 
they are. Few English readers can require now to be 
apprised that these t,vo books, named novels, come not 
under the Minerva-Press category, nor the Ballantyne- 
Press category, nor any such category; that the author 
is one whose secret, by no means ,vorn upon his sleeve, 
will never, by any ingenuity, be got at in that ,yay. 
For a translator, in the present case, it is enough to 
reflect, that he "rho imports into his own country any 
true delineation, a rationally spoken ,vord on any sub- 
ject, has done ,veIl. Ours is a ,vide world, peaceably 
admitting many different Dlodes of speech, In our 
wide world, there is but one altogether fatal persol1- 
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age, - the dunce, - he that speaks Í'l-rationally, that 
sees not, and yet thinks he sees. A genuine seer and 
speaker, under .what conditions soever, shall be 'welcome 
to us: has he not seen SODle\vhat of g:t'eat K ature our 
COU1n10n mother's bringing forth, - seen it, loved it, 
laid his heart open to it and to the mother of it, so 
that he can no\v rationally speak it for us? He is 
our brother, and a good, not a bad, man: his \vords 
are like gold, precious, \vhether sialnped in our lllÏnt, 
or in \vhat n1Ïnt soever stanlped. · 


London, November, 1839. 


T. CARLYLE. 




Translator's Preface 


To the First Edition of Meister's Apprenticeship 


WHETHER it be that the quantity of genius among 
ourselves and the French, and the nUInber of ,yorks 
lIlore lasting than brass produced by it, have of late 
been só considerable as to make us independent of 
additional supplies; or that, in our ancient aristocracy 
of intellect, ,ve disdain to be assisted by the Gennans, 
whoIn, by a species of second sight, ,ve have discov- 
ered, before knowing anything about theIn, to be a 
tumid, dreaming, extravagant, insane race of lllortals, 
- certain it is, that hitherto our literary intercourse 
with that nation has been very slight and precarious. 
After a brief period of not too judicious cordiality, the 
acquaintance on our part ,vas altogether dropped: nor, 
in the fe, v years since we partially resuIneù it, have 
our feelings of affection or esteem been Inaterially in- 
creased, Our translators are unfortunate in their selec- 
tion or execution, or the public is tasteless and absurd 
in its denlands; for, 'with scarcely more than one or 
t,vo exceptions, the best works of (lennany have lain 
neglecteù, or worse than neglected: and the Germans 
are yet utterly unknown to us. Kotzebue still lives 
in our minds as the representative of a nation that 
despises hÏ1ll; Schiller is chiefly known to us by the 
monstrous production of his boyhood; and Klopstock 
by a hacked and mangled ÏInage of his "l\Iessiah," in 
which a beautiful poeIn is distorted into a theosophic 
rhapsody, and the brother of Virgil and Racine ranks 
xix 
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little higher than the author of cc l\feditations anlong 
the Tonlbs," 
But of all these people there is none that has been 
more unjustly dealt 'with than Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. For half a century the achniration - \ve 
might alnlost say the idol- of his countrymen, to us 
he is still a stranger. His name, long echoed and re- 
echoed through reviews and magazines, has become 
familiar to our ears; but it is a sound and nothing 
more: it excites no definite idea in ahnost any n1Ïlld. 
To such as kno\v hÍ1n by the faint and garbled version 
of his " Werther," Goethe figures as a sort of poetic 
Heraclitus; sQme ,voebegone hypochondriac, \vhose 
eyes are overfio,ving ,vith perpetual tears, whose long 
life has been spent in Illelting into ecstasy at the sight 
of ,vaterfalls and clouds, and the nloral su blÏ1ne, or 
dissolving into hysterical ,vailings over hapless love- 
stories, and the n1Ïseries of hunlan life, They are not 
a ,yare that Goethe smiles at this performance of his 
youth, or that the Genuan vVerther, \vith all his faults, 
is a very different person from his English nan1esake; 
that his Sorro,vs are in the original recorded in a tone 
of strength and sarcastic en1phasis, of which the other 
offers no vestige, and intern1Ïngled \vith touches of 
po\verful thought, glimpses of a philosophy deep as 
it is bitter, \vhich our sagacious translator has seen 
proper wholly to omit, Others, again, 'who have fallen 
in \vith Retsch's "Outlines" and the extracts from 
"Faust," consider Goethe as a wild nlystic, a dealer 
in demonology and osteology, who draws attention 
by the aid of skeletons and evil spirits, 'whose excel- 
lence it is to be extravagant, \vhose chief aim it is 
to do what no one but himself has tried, The tyro in 
German may tell us that the charIn of "Faust" is 
altogether uncollnected ,vith its preternatural iInport; 
that the work delineates the fate of hUlnall enthuslaSlll 
struggling against doubts and errors frolll within, against 
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skepticism, contelnpt, and selfishness fronl \viihout ; and 
that the witchcraft and lnagic, intended nlerely as a 
shado\vy fraIlle for so cumplex and mysterious a picture 
of the llloral \vorld and the Inuuan soul, are introduced 
for the purpose, not so nluch of being treIllbled at as 
laughed at. The voice of the tyro is not listen
d to; 
our indolence takes part \vith our ignorance; '
Faust" 
continues to be called a monster; and Goethe is re- 
ganled as a nlall of "some genius," which he has 
perverted to produce all nlanner of nlisfashioned prodi- 
gies, - things false, abortive, forIllless, Gorgons and 
hydras, and chinleras dire. . 
N O\V, it lllUSt no doubt be granted, that, so long as 
our invaluable constitution is preserved in its pristine 
purity, the British nation may exist in a state of com- 
parative prosperity with very inadequate ideas of 
Goethe; but, at the sanle tinle, the present arrange- 
nlent is an evil in its kinJ, - slight, it is true, and 
easy to be borne, );et still lllore easy to be renledied, 
and which, therefore, ought to have been reIlledied ere 
no\v, 1\linds like Goethe's are the comn10n property 
of all nations; and, for nlany reasons, all should have 
correct impressions of them. 
Ii is partly .with the vie\v of doing something to 
supply this \vant, that" 'Yilhelm 1\Ieister's Lehrjahre" 
is now presented to the English public. Written in 
its author's forty-fifth year, embracing hints or disqui- 
sitions on ahnost every leading point in life and litera- 
ture, it affords us a I110re distinct vie\v of his Illatured 
genius, his manner of thought, and favourite subjects, 
than any of his other \vorks, N or is it Goethe alone 
whoIll it portrays: the prevailing taste of GerInany is 
like\vise indicated by it. Since the year 1795, \Vhell 
it first appt ared at Berlin, llUlllerous editions of " 1\leis- 
tel''' have been printed; critics of all ranks, and SOll1e 
of them dissenting \videly fron1 its doctrines, have 
loaded it \vith enconliurus; its songs anJ poems are 
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fanliliar to every Gerlnan ear; the people read it, and 
speak of it, with an adnliration approaching in HlaUY 
ea
t>s to ellthusiasln. 
That it will be e(1 ually successful ill England, 1 an] 
tal' iudeed frum anticipating_ Apart frolH the aLove 
consiùerations, - frulll the curiosity, intelligent or idle, 
\vhich it nlay a\vaken, - the nUlnoer of adn1Ïring, or 
even approving, judges it \vill fiuù can scarcely fail of 
beillg very liIuited. To the great nlass of readers, who 
read to drive a\vay the teùiUll1 uf lllental vacancy, 
elnploying the crude phantaslllagoria of a Illudern 
novel, as their graudfathers elnployed tobacco and 
diluted bralldy, "\Vilhehll l\leister" \vill appear be- 
yond endurance \veary, flat, stale, and ull}Jl'ufitaole. 
Those, in particular, \vho take delight in "J(illg Caul- 
Lyses' vein," allù open ":\leister" with the thl )ught 
of "'V ertber" in their lllinlls, 'will soon pause in utter 
disillay; and their paroxyslll of dislnay \vill pass by 
degrees into unspeakable cOlltelnpt, Of rOlnance in- 
terest there is next to none ill " l\leister ;" the charac- 
ters are salnples to juJge of, rather than persons to 
love or hate; the illciJellts are contrived for other 
objects than 1110villg or afïi-ighting us; the hero is a 
111ilksop, whonl, \vith all his gifts, it takes an effort 
to avoid despising. The author hirnself, far froln 
"doing it in a passion," \vears a face of the most 
still indifference throughout the \vhole affair: often 
it is even \vrillkled by a slight sardonic grin, For the 
friends of the sublime, then, - for those \vho cannot 
do \vithout heroical se1}tinlents, and " llloving accidents 
by flood and field," - there is nothing here that can 
be of allY service. 
Nul' amung readers of a far higher character, can 
it Le expected that lllany will take the praise\vorthy 
pains of Germans, reverential of their favourite author. 
and anxious to hunt out his' 1l10St elusive charlns, 
Few alnong us will disturb themselves about the 
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allegories and typical allusions of the ,vork; will stop 
to inquire whether it includes a remote en1blel11 of 
hUInan culture, or includes no such nlatter; 'whether 
this is a light, airy sketch of the develu}JIllent of Dlan 
in all his endowlllents and faculties, gradually pro- 
ceeding frOlll the first rude exhibitions of puppets and 
mountebanks, through the perfection of poetic and 
dranla.tic art, up to the unfolding of the principle of 
religion, and the greatest of all arts, - the art of life, 
- or is nothing nlore than a bungled piece of patch- 
work, presenting in the shape of a novel much that 
should have been suppressed entirely, or at least given. 
out by way of lecture. Whether the characters do or 
do not represent distinct classes of men, including 
various stages of hUInan nature, froln the gay, Inaterial 
vi vacity of Philina to the severe llioral grandeur of the 
uncle and the splendid accolllplisllluellt of Lothario, 
",-ill to n10st of us be of slna11 Ïlnportance; and the 
everlasting disquisitions about plays and players, aIHl 
politeness and activity, and art and nature, .will 'weary 
many a mind that kno\vs not and heeds not ,vhether 
they are true or false. Yet every lHan's judglnellt is, 
in this free country, a lalllp to hÜl1self: ,,,,hoever is 
displeased will censure; and :rnany, it is to be feared, 
will insist on judging" J\leister" by the conl Ulon rule, 
and, what is worse, condellu1Ïng it, let Schlegel ba 'v I 
as loudly as he pleal:-ìes. "To judge," says he, "of this 
book, - new and peculiar as it is,' and only tó be 
understood and learned from itself, by our COUllHOn 
notion of the novel, a notion pieced together and pro- 
duceJ out of CUstOIl1 and belief, ont of accidental and 
arbitrary requisitions, - is as if a chilJ ,should grasp 
at the 11100n and stars, and insist on packing theln 
into its toy-box." 1 Unhappily the 1110St of us have 
boxes, and some of them are very small. 


1 Charakteristik des :Meister. 
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Yet, independently of these its nlore recondite and 
dubious qualities, there are Leauties in "l\leister" 
which cannot but secure it some degree of favour at 
the hands of many, The philosophical discussions it 
contains; its keen glances into life and art; the minute 
and skilful delineation of nlen; the lively, genuine 
exhibition of the scenes they lnove in; the occasional 
touches of eloquence and tenderness, and even of 
poetry, the very essence of poetry; the quantity of 
thought and knowledge e111 bodied in a sty Ie so rich 
in general felicities, of which, at least, the new and 
sometimes exquisitely happy metaphors have been pre- 
served, - cannot 'wholly escape an observing reader, 
even on the nlost cursory perusal, To those ,vho have 
for1ned for theillseives a picture of the world, who 
have dra,vn out, from the thousand variable circunl- 
stances of their being, a philosophy of life, it váll be 
interesting and instructi ve to see how nlan and his 
concerns are represented in the first of European 
Ininds: to those ,vho have penetrated to the lin1Íts 
of their own conceptions, and wrestled with thoughts 
and feelings too high for then}, it will be pleasing 
and profitable to see the horizon of their certainties 
widened, or at least separated ,vith a firmer line from 
the ÍInpalpaLle obscure which surrounds it on every 
side. Such persons I can fearlessly invite to study 
" Meister." Across the disfigurenlent of a translation, 
they ,,,,ill not fåil to discern indubitable traces of the 
greatest genius in our tin18s. And the longer they 
stully, they are likely to discern them the lílore dis- 
tinctly. New channs will successively arise to view; 
and of the nlany apparent bleu1Íshes, ,vhile a few 
superficial ones nlay be cOllfinned, the greater and 
lnore Ï1nportant part ,vill vanish, or even change from 
dark to bright, .For, if I Inistake not, it is with 
"Meister" as with every work of real and abiding 
excellellce, - the first glance is the least favourable. 
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A picture of Raphael, a Greek statue, a play of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, appears insignificant to 
the unpractised eye; and not till after long and 
patient and intense exalí1Ïnation, do \ve begin to 
descry the earnest features of that beauty, \vhich has 
its foundation in the deepest nature of nlan, and will 
continue to 1e pleasing through all ages. , 
If this appear excessive praise, as applied in any 
sense to "l\leister," the curious skeptic is c1esired tð 
read and \veigh the \vhole perfOl'lllanCe, \vith all its 
references, relations, purposes, and to pronounce his 
verdict after he has clearly seized and appreciated 
them all, Or, if a 1110re faint conviction \vill suffice, 
let him turn to the picture of "Vilhelm's states of 
nlÏnd in the end of the first book, and the beginnillg 
of the second; the eulogies of commerce and poesy, 
which follow; the description of Hamlet; the char- 
acter of histrionic life in Serlo and Aurelia; that of 
sedate and lofty lnanhood in the uncle and Lothario. 
But, aLove all, let him turn to the history of 1vfignon, 
This nlysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, 
gradually forced on his attention, at length overpo\vers 
him \vith an emotion more deep and thrilling than any 
poet since the days of Shakespeare has succeeded in 
producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, pas- 
sion, and despair, she is of the earth, but not earthly, 
When she glides before us through the light mazes 
of her fairy dance, or i wangs her cithern to the notes 
of her homesick verses, or \vhirls her tanlbourine and 
hurries round us like an antique l\lænad, we could 
ahnost fancy her a spirit; so pure is she, so full of 
fervour, so disengaged fronl the clay of this \vorld, 
And when all the fearful particulars of her story are 
at length laid together, and we behold in connected 
order the image of her hapless existence, there is, in 
those dÜn recollections, - those feelings so simple, so 
impa
sioned and unspeakable, consuming the closely 
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shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal spirit of the poor 
creature, - sonlething which searches into the inmost 
recesses of the soul. It is not tears ,yhich her fate 
calls forth, but a feeling far too deep for tears, The 
very fire of heaven seems miserably quenched among 
the obstructions of this earth. Her little heart, so 
nobl
 and so helpless, perishes before the slnallest of 
its lllany beauties is unfolded; and all its loves and 
1Jhoughts and longings do but add another pang to 
death, and sink to silence utter and eternal. It is as 
if the glOOlUY porch of Dis, and his pale kingdonls, 
'were realised and set before us, and we heard the 
ineffectual ,vail of infants reverberating froln within 
their prison ,valls for ever. 


"Continuò anditæ voces, vagitus et ingens, 
InfantUluque auÏInæ fientes ill limine prÏmo : 
Quos dulcis vitæ exsortes, et ah uhere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et fUllere luen;Ìt acerbo." 


The history of J\fignon runs like a thread of gold 
through the tissue of the narrative, connecting ,vith 
the heart nluch that w
re else addressed only to the 
head. Philosophy and eloquence nÜght have done 
the rest, but this is poetry in the highest meaning 
of the ,vord. It must be for the po,ver of pruducing 
such creations and ernotions, that Goethe is by nlallY 
of his countrynlen ranked at the side of IIomer and 
Shakespeare, as one of the ollly three lien of genius 
that have ever lived. 
But Iny business here is not to judge of "J\Ieister" 
or its author, it is only to prepare others for judging 
it; and for this purpose the lllost that I had 1'00111 to 
say is said. All I ask in the name of this illustrious 
foreigner is, that the court which tries hÜn be ]?ure, 
and the jury instructed in the cause; that the 'work be 
not condenlned for wanting what it ,vas not llleant to 
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have, and by persons nowise called to pass sentence 
on it. 
Respecting my o,vn humble share in the adventure, 
it is scarcely necessary to say anything, Fidelity is 
all the nlerit I have ainted at: to convey the author's 
sentinlents, as he hÜnself expressed thenl; to follo,v 
the original, in all the variations of its sty Ie", - has 
been my constant endeavour. In HUlny points, both 
literary and lIloral, I could have wished devoutly that 
he had not written as he has done; l)ut to alter any- 
thing ,vas not in DlY comnlission, The literary and 
moral persuasions of a 111an like Goethe are ohjects of 
a rational curiosity, and the duty of a translator is 
sÜnple and distinct, ,A..cGurdingly, eXcèpt a few phrases 
and sentences, not in all 
unoullting to a page, ,vhich I 
have dropped as evidently unfit for the English taste, 
I have studied to present the ,vork exactly as it stands 
in Gennan, That lIlY success has been indifferent, I 
already know too ,veIl, In rendering the ideas of 
Goethe, often so subtle, so capriciously expressive, the 
meaning was not ahvays easy to seize, or to convey 
,vith adequate effect, There ,vere thin tints of style, 
shades of riJ.icule or tenderness or solenlllÏty, resting 
over large spaces, and so slight as ahnost to be eva- 
nescent: some of these I lllay lu
ve failed to see; to 
many of thenl I could do no justice, Nor, even in 
plainer matters, can I pride lllyself in having ahvays 
imitated his colloquial fainiliarity 'without falling 
into sentences bald and rugged, into idionls harsh 
or foreign; or in having copied the flo\ving oratory 
of other passages, without at tÜue8 exaggerating or 
defacing the swelling cadences and phrases of Iny 
original. But what ,vork, froin the translating of a 
German novel to the \vriting of an epic, 'vas ever as 
the workluan ,vished and Ineant jt? This version of 
" Meister," with ,vhatever faults it may have, I honestly 
present to lilY countrynlen: if) while it nlakes any 
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portion of them n10re familiar with the richest, most 
gifted of living n1Ïnds, it increase their kno\vledge, or 
even afford them a transient amusement, they will 
excuse its errors, and I shall be far more than paid for 
all my labour. 



Book I. 




Wilhelm Meister's 
A ppren ticeshi p 


CHAPTER I. 


THE play was late in breaking up; old Barbara went 
more than once to the windo,v, and listened for the 
sound of carriages. She was ,vaiting for l\1ariana, her 
pretty nÜstress, who had that night, in the afterpiece, 
been acting the part of a young officer, to the no small 
delight of the public, Barbara's impatience was 
greater than it used to be, when she had nothing 
but a frugal supper to present: on this occasion . 
l\lariana was to be surprised with a packet, ,vhich 
N orLerg, a young aud ,vealthy Inerchant, had sent by 
the post, to sho,v that in absence he still thought of 
his love, 
As an old servant, as confidant, counsellor, nlauager, 
and housekeeper, Barbara assunled the privilege of 
opening seals; and this evening she had the less been 
able to restrain her curiosity, as the favour of the 
open-handed gallant was n10re a matter of anxiety 
with herself than with her n1Ïstress. On breaking up 
the packet, she had found, with unfeigned satisfaction, 
that it held a piece of fine muslin and some ribbons of 
the newest fashion, for l\lariana; with a quantity of 
calico, t,vo or three neckerchiefs, and a moderate 
ro
tle(tu of llloney, for herself, Her esteem for the 
absent Norberg was of course unbounded: she n1edi- 
tated oIlly ho,v she nÜght best present him to the 
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mind of l\lariana, best bring to her recòllection what 
she owed him, and vvhat he had a right to expect from 
her fidelity and thankfulness, 
The muslin, vvith the ribbons half unrolled, to set it 
off by their colours, lay like a Christmas present on 
the sinall table; the position of the lights increased 
the glitter of the gilt; all was in order, when the old 
woman heard Mariana's step on the stairs, and has- 
teneù to Illeet her, But ,vhat ,vas her disappointment, 
when the little female officer, without deigning to 
regard her caresses, rushed past her with unusual 
speed and agitation, threw her hat and s,vord upon 
the table, and ,valked hastily up and down, bestow- 
ing not a look on the lights, or any portion of the 
apparatus. 
"What ails thee, my darling?" exclaÌlned the aston- 
ished Barbara. "For Heaven's sake, what is the 
matter? Look here, IllY pretty child! See what a 
present! And \vho could have sent it but thy kindest 
of friends? Norberg has given thee the muslin to 
make a nightgown of; he ,vill soon be here himself; 
he seelns to be fonder and more generous than ever." 
BarLara went to the table, that she nÜght exhibit 
the lneillorials ,vith which Norberg had likewise 
honuured her, when l\lariana, turning away froln the 
presents, exclaÜned with vehelnence, " Off! off! Not 
a word of all this to-night, I have yielded to thee; 
thou hast willed it; be it so! 'Vhen Norberg conles, 
, 1 anl his, anl thine, an1 anyone's; make of me what 
thou pleasest; but till then I ,vill lJe lny own; and, if 
thou hadst a thousanù tongues, thou shouldst never 
talk me from IllY purpose, All, all that is Iny own 
,vill I give up to hilll ,vho loves 111e, WhOlll I love, 
No sour faces! I will abandon myself to this affec- 
tion, as if it were to last for ever," 
The old damsel had abundance of objections and, 
serious considerations to allege: in the progre
s of the 
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dialogue, she ,vas gro,ving bitter and keen, when 
l\lariana sprang at her, and seized her by the breast. 
The old daillsel laughed aloud, " I 11lUSt have a care,'
 
she cried, " that you don't get into pantaloons again, if 
I Inean to be sure of my life. Come, doff you! The 
girl ,viII beg my pardon for the foolish things the boy 
is doing to me. Off ,vith the frock. Off with theln all. 
The dress beseems you not; it is dangerous for you, I 
observe; the epaulets make you too bold." 
Thus speaking, she laid hands upon her mistress: 
l\1:ariana pushed her off, exclaiming, " Not so fast! I 
expect a visit to-night," 
" Visit!" rejoined Barbara: " You surely do not 
look for l\leister, the young, soft-hearted, callow mer- 
chant's son?" 
" Just for him," replied J\lariana. 
"Generosity appears to be- growing your ruling pas- 
sion," said the old woman with a grin: "you connect 
yourself ,vith minors and moneyless people, as if they 
were the chosen of the earth. Doubtless it is charming 
to be worshipped as a benefactress." 
" Jeer as thou pleasest, I love him! I love him! 
With what rapture do I no,v, for the first time, speak 
the ,vord! This is the passion I have minlicked so 
often, when I knew not what it meant. Yes! I .will 
thro,v myself about his neck: I will clasp him as if I 
could hold hinl for ever, I will sho,v hinl all nlY love, 
will enjoy all his in its whole extent." 
" l\loderate yourself," said the old dame, coolly, " mod- 
erate yourself, A single .word \\"ill interrupt your rap- 
ture: Norberg is coming! Coming in a fortnight! 
Here is the letter that arrived \\
ith the packet," 
"And, though the morrow were to rob me of my 
friend, I would conceal it fronl myself and him, A 
fortnight! An age! Within a fortnight, what may 
not happen, ,vhat may not alter? " 
Here 'Yilhelm entered. We need not say how fast 
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she flew to meet hin1, with what rapture he clasped the 
red uniform, and pressed the beautiful wearer of it to 
his bosom. It is not for us to describe the blessedness 
of two lovers. Old Barbara went grulllùling away: we 
shall retire with her.. and leave the happy two alone. 


. . 



CII
.\.PTElt II. 


WHEN \Vilhelrn saluted his lllother next lnorning, she 
infol'lned hÌ1n that his father \"w:; very greatly diseun- 
tented \vith hÌ1n, anù lneant to forbi<l hÌ1n these daily 
vi::;iLs tù the playhouse, "Though 1 lll)'self often go 
with pleasure to the theatre," she eontiuued, ,,] eoul<.l 
ahllost detest it entirely, \vhen 1 think that uur fire:-;ide 
peace is brokell hy your excessive passion for that 
anluselnent, Your father is ever repeating,' \Vhat is 
the use of it? How can anyone \vaste his tinle 
so ? ' " 
" He has told lne this already," said \Vilhelm," and 
perhalJ:-; I answereù hÌ1n too hastily; but, for lleaven's 
sake, lllother, is nothing, then, of use but \vhat Ì1nllle- 
diately }?uts nloney ill our purðe? but what procures 
Ufo; HUUle pro}?erty that we cau lay our hauJ.s un? ]-1 ad 
,ve nut, for instan
e, 1'uu111 éuuugh in the old house? 
and \va
 it indispensable to build a new one? Does 
not lIlY father every year expend a large part of his 
profit in ornalnentillg his chalnbe1's? Are these silk 
carpets, this English furniture, likewise of no use? 
Might we not content ourselves with worse? For my 
own part, I confess, these striped walls, these hundred 
times repeated flowers and knots and baskets and fig- 
ures, produce a really ùisagreealJle effect upon me, At 
best, they but relniÜd me of the front curtain of our 
theatre. But what a different thing it is to sit and 
look ,at that! There, if you nlust 'wait for a\vhile, you 
are ahvays sure that it will rise at last, and disclu:-;e to 
you a thousand curious objects to entertain, to instruct, 
and to exalt you," 
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"But you go to excess \vith it," said tþe rnother, 
" Your father wishes to be entertained in the evenings 
as well as you: besides, he thinks it Jiverts your 
attention; and, \vhen he gro\vs ill-h unloured on the 
subject, it is I that nlust bear the blanle. How often 
have I been upbraided \vith that luiserable puppet- 
show, 'which I was ulllucky enough to provide for you 
at Christmas, t\velve years ago! It \vas the first thing 
that put these plays into your head." 
" Oh, do not blame the poor puppets! do not repent 
of your love and motherly care! It was the only 
happy hour I had enjoyed in the ne'w elupty house, I 
never can forget that hour; I see it still before Ine; 
I recollect how surprised I was, when, after \ve had 
got our customary presents, you made us seat ourselves 
before the door that leads to the other roonl, The 
door opened, but not, as fornlerly, to let us pass and 
repass: the entrance ,vas occupied by a
 unexpected 
show. Within it rose a porch, concealed by a myste- 
rious curtain. All of us \vere standing at a distance: 
our eagerness to see what glittering or jingling article 
lay hid behind the half-transparent veil \vas mounting 
higher and higher, when you bade us each sit do\vn 
upon his stool, and \vait with patience. 
"At l
ngth all of us \vere seated and silent: a 
whistle gave the signal; the curtain rolled aloft, and 
showed us the interior of the temple, painted in deep- 
red colours, The high-priest Samuel appeared with 
Jonathan, and their strange alternating voices seemed 
to me the most striking thing on earth. 
hortly after 
entered Saul, overwhelmed with confusion at the im- 
pertinence of that hcavy-1Ünbed 'warrior, \vho had defied 
hÍ1n and all his people. But how glad \vas I \vhen the 
little dapper son of fT esse, with his crook and shep- 
herd's pouch and sling, caIne hopping forth, and saiù, 
, Dread king and sovereign lord, let no one's heart sink 
down because of this: if JTour l\Iajesty \vill grant me 
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leave, I will go out to battle with this blustering 
giant I ' Here ended the first act, leaving the specta- 
tors more curious than ever to see \vhat further \vould 
happen; each praying that the music might soon be 
done, At last the curtain rose again. David devoted 
the flesh of the monster to the fo\vls of the air and the 
beasts of the field: the Philistine scorned and bullied 
him, stamped Inightily .with both his feet, and at length 
fell like a mass of clay, affording a splendid termination 
to the piece, Ançl then the virgins sang,' Saul hath 
slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands!' 
The giant's head was borne before his little victor, \vho 
received the king's beautiful daughter to \vife, Yet 
withal, I remenlber, I was vexed at the d\varfish stat- 
. 
ure of this lucky prince; for the great Goliath and the 
small David had both been fornled, according to the 
common notion, with a due regard to their figures and 
proportions. I pray you, lnother, tell me ",-hat has now 
beconle of those puppets? I promised to sho\v them 
to a friend, "Tholn 1 \vas lately entertaining \vith a 
history of all this child's work." 
"I can easily conceive," said the nlother, "how these 
things should stick so firnlly in your mind: I \vell 
relnember \vhat an interest _ you took in them, - ho\v 
you stole the little book from Ine, and learned the 
whole piece by heart. I first noticed it one evening 
when you had made a Goliath and a David of wax: 
you set them both to declaim against each other, and 
at length gave a deadly stab to the giant, fixing his 
shapeless head, stuck upon a large pin "Tith a \vax 
handle, in little David's hand. I then felt such a 
motherly contentluent at your fine recitation and good 
meillory, that I resolved to give you up the whole 
wooden troop to your o\vn disposal. I did not then 
foresee that it \vould cause me so luany heavy hours," 
"Do not repent of it," said 'Yilhehll: "this little 
sport has often Blade us happy." So saying, he got the 
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keys, made haste to find the puppets, and, for a mo.. 
ll1ent, ,vas transported hack into those times ,vhen they 
ahnost seemed to him alive, when he felt as if he hÜll- 
self could give them life by the cunning of his vuice 
and the nloveUlents of his hands. He took them to 
his rOODl, aud locked thenl up with care. 


. 



CHAPTER III. 


IF the first love is indeed, as I hear it everywhere 
maintained to be, the nlost delicious feeling which the 
heart of nlan, before it pI' after, can experience, then 
our hero UlUSt be reckoned doubly happy, as pern1Ïtted 
to enjoy the pleasure of this chosen period in all its 
fulness. 
"'e\v luell are so peculiarly favoured: by far 
the greater part are led by the feelings of their youth 
into nothiug hut a school of hardship, where, after a 
stinted and checkered season of eujoyulent, they are 
at length constrained to renounce their ùearest wishes, 
and to learn for ever to dispense \vith what once hov- 
ereù before theul as the highest happiness of existence. 
'Yilhehn's passion for that charll1Ïng girl now soared 
aloft on the \vings of imagination. After a short 
acquaintance, he haù gained her affections: he found 
hÏ1nself in possession of a being, \vhom, with all his 
heart, he not only loved, but honoured; for she had 
first appeared before hÏ111 in the flattering light of 
theatric p<Hllp, and his passion for the stage conlbined 
itself \vith his earliest love for 'VOlnan, IIis youth 
allowed hilll to enjuy rich pleasures, ,,
hich the activity 
of his fancy exalteù and llHlÍntained. The situation of 
his lui::;tress, too, gave a turn to her conduct \vhich 
greatly enliveneù his eUlotiollS, The fear lest her lover 
nlÍght, before the tÍlne, detect the real state in \vhich 
she stood, diffu::;ed over all her conduct an interesting 
tinge of anxiety and bashfulness; her attachillent to 
the youth \vas deep; her very inquietude appeared but 
to auglnent her tenderness; she was the loveliest of 
creatures ,vhile beside hÏ111, 
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W"hen the first tuulult of joy had passed, and our 
friend began to look back upon his life and its con- 
cerns, everything appeared ne\v to hilll: his duties 
seen1ed holier, his inclinations keener, his kno\vledge 
clearer, his talents stronger, his purposes more decided. 
Accordingly, he soon fell upon a plan to avoid the 
reproaches of his father, to still the cares of his nlother, 
and, at the same tin1e, to enjoy l\lariana's love \vithout 
disturbance, Through the day he punctually tran- 
sacted his business, cOlnmonly forbore attending the 
theatre, strove to be entertaining at table in the even- 
ing; and, when all 'were asleep, he glided softly out 
into the garden, and hastened, wrapped up in his 
mantle, with all the feelings of Leander in his bosom, 
to meet his mistress \vithout delay. 
" What is this you bring? " inquired l\lariana, as he 
entered one evening, \vith a bundle, vdlÎch Barbara, in 
hopes it might turn out to be SOlne valuable present, 
fixed her eyes upon 'with great attention, " You \vill 
never guess," said Wilhelm, 
Great 'was the surprise of l\lariana, great the scorn 
of Barbara, \vhen the napkÌn, being loosened, gave to 
view a perplexed multitude of span-long puppets, 
Mariana laughed aloud, as vVilhelm set hÜnself to 
disentangle the confusion of the wires, and sho\v her 
each figure by itself. Barbara glided sulkily out of 
the room. 
A very little thing will entertain t\VO lovers; and 
accordingly our friends, this evening, were as happy as 
they wished to be. The little troop was n1ustered: 
each figure was minutely examined, and laughed at, in 
its turn, King Saul, \vith his golden cro\vn and his 
black velvet robe, l\lariana did not like: he looked, 
she said, too stiff and pedantic. She was far better 
pleased with Jonathan, his sleek chin, his turban, his 
cloak of red and yellow. She S0011 got the art of turn- 
ing him deftly on his ,,-ire: she lnade him bow, and 
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repeat declarations of love, On the other hand, she 
refused to give the least attention to the proph
t Sam- 
uel; though Wilhelm cOIDlnended the pontifical breast- 
plate, and told her that the taffeta of the cassock had 
been taken fronl a gown of his o\vn grandnlother's. 
David she thought too small; Goliath was too big; 
she held by Jonathan. She grew to manage him so 
featly, and at last to extend her caresses fron1 the 
puppet to its owner, that, on this occasion, as on 
others, a silly sport be caIne the introduction to happy 
hours, 
Their soft, s\veet dreams were broken in upon by a 
noise which arose on the street. Mariana called for 
the old dame, 'who, as usual, was occupied in furbish- 
ing the changeful n1aterials of the playhouse wardrobe 
for the service of the play next to be acted, Barbara 
said the disturbance arose fron1 a set of jolly compan- 
ions, \vho \vere just then sallying out of the Italian 
tavern hard by, \vhere they had been busy discussing 
fresh oysters, a cargo of which had just arrived, and 
by no n1eans sparing their chan1pagne. 
, "Pity," Mariana said, "that \ve did not think of it 
in tin1e: we n1Ïght have had son1e entertainment to 
oursel ves." 
" It is not yet too late," said Wilhelm, gi ving Bar- 
bara a l01.tis-d'or: "get us what we want, then come 
and take a share with us," 
The old dalne made speedy ,vork; ere long a trimly 
covered table, ,vith a neat collation, stood before the 
lovers. They n1ade Barbara sit with then1; they ate 
and drank, and enjoyed themselves. 
On such occasions, there is never want of enough to 
say. l\fariana soon took up little Jonathan again, and 
the old dame turned the conversation upon 'Vilheln1's 
favourite topic. " You \vere once telling us," she said, 
" about the first exhibition of a puppet-show on Christ- 
mas Eve: I remen1ber you were interrupted just as the 
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ballet ,vas going to begin. V\T e have no, v the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance ,vith the honourable COIll- 
pany by WhOlll those wonderful effects \vere Lrought 
about," 
"Oh, yes!" cried Mariana: "do tell us ho,v it all 
went on, and how you felt then." 
"It is a fine enlotion, Mariana," said the youth, 
(( when ,ve hethink ourselves uf old tÜlles, and old, 
harn11ess errors, especially if this is at a period "Then 
we have happily gained sonle elevation, frOlll ,vhich ,ve 
can look around us, and survey the path ,ve have left 
behind. It is so pleasant to think, with COlllposure and 
satisfaction, of Illany. oLstacle
, which often ,vith pain- 
ful feelings ,ve Illay have regarded as invincible,- 
pleasant to cOlnpare what we no, v are váth ,vhat \ve 
then were struggling to becolne. But I anl happy 
above others in this lnatter, that I speak to you about 
the past, at a nlOlllent when I can also look forth into 
the blooming country, which ,ve are yet to wander 
through together, hand in hand." 
"But how ,vas it with the l)al1et?" said Barbara, 
" I fear it did not quite go ofr as it sHould have done." 
(( I assure you," said Wilhehn, " it \vent off quite ,veIl. 
And certainly the strange caperings of these 1\loo1's and 
Mooresses, these shepherds and shepherdesses, these 
dwarfs and dwarfesse
, \vill never altogether leave Iny 
recollectioll ,vhile J Jive. When the curtain dropped, 
and the door closed, our little party skipped a,vay, 
frolicking as if they had been tipsy, to their heds, For 
myself, ho,vever, I reilleinher that I could not go to 
sleep: still \vanting to have sOlIwthing- told me on the 
subject, I continued putting questions to every onc, 
and would hardly let the maid a ,yay who had hrought 
me up to bed, 
" Next morning, alas! the Ioagic apparatus had alto- 
gether vanished; the Iuysterious veil ,vas carrieù off; 
the ùoor permitted us again to go and come through it 
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without obstruction; the lnanifold adventures of the 
evelliug had passeù a,vay, and left no trace hehind. 
l\ly brothers and sisters ",
ere running up and do,vn 
,vith their playthings; I alone kept gliding to and fro; 
it seerned to me iInpossiLle that t,vo bare door-posts 
couhl be an that now reluained, ,vhere the night before 
so Inuch enchantnlent had been displayed, Alas! the 
!lULll that seeks a lost love can hardly be unhappier 
than I then thought myself," 
A rapturous look, ,vhich he cast on J\farialla, con- 
vinced her that he was not afraid of such ever being 
his case. 



CHAPTER IV. 


" My sole wish now," continued Wilhelm, "was to 
\vitness a second exhibition of the play. }
or this pur- 
pose I had recourse, by constant entreaties, to lilY 
mother; and she attelnpted in a favourahle hour to 
persuade my father, Her labour, hu\vever, \vas in vain. 
My father's principle \vas, that none but enjoYlnents 
of rare occurrence 'were adequately prized; that neither 
young nor old could set a proper value on pleasures 
which they tasted every day. 
" 'Ve might have \vaited long, perhaps till Chl'istluas 
returned, had not the contriver and secret director ul 
the spectacle hinlself felt a pleasure in repeating the 
display of it) partly incited, I suppose, by the \vish to 
produce a brand new harlequin expressly prepared for 
the afterpiece. 
" A young officer of the artillery, a person of great 
gifts in all sorts of lnechanical contrivance, had served 
my father in many essential particulars during the 
building of the house; for \vhich, having heen hand- 
sonlely re\varded, he felt desirous of expressing his 
thankfulness to the fanlily of his patron, and so nlade 
us young ones a present of this conlplete theatre, \vhich, 
in hours of leisure, he had already carved and painted, 
and strung together, It \vas this young Ulan, who, 
\vith the help of a servant, had hiulself managed the 
puppets, disguising his voice to prononnce their various 
speeches, He had no great difficulty in persuading nlY 
father, \vho granted, out of cOlnplaisance to a friend, 
\vhat he had denied fronl conviction to his children. 
In short, our theatre \vas again set up, S0111e little ones 
16 
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of the neighbourhood were invited, and the play was 
again represented, 
"If I had forlnerly experienced the delights of sur- 
prise and astonishment, 1 enjoyed on this second occa- 
sion the pleasure of examining and scrutinising, How 
all this happened was my present concern. That the 
puppets themselves did not speak, I had already 
decided; that of themselves they did not move, I also 
conjectured; but, then, ho\v came it all to be so pretty, 
and to look just as if they both spoke and n10ved of 
then1selves? and \vhere 'were the lights, and the people 
that nlanaged the de
eption? These enigmas perplexed 
111e the rnore, as I "ished to ve at the sallle tiIne anlong 
the enchanters and the enchanted, at the same tin1e to 
have a secret hand in the p
ay, and to enjoy, as a 
looker-on, the pleasure of illusion, 
" The play being finished, preparations \vere making 
for the farce: the spectators had risen, and \vere an 
busy talking together. I squeezed myself closer to the 
door, and heard, by the rattling within, that the people 
were packing up sorne articles. I lifted the lowest 
screen, and poked in ,nlY head between the posts. As 
our rnother noticed it, she drew n1e back: but I had 
seen \vell enough that here friends and foes, Saul and 
Goliath, and ,vhatever else their names might be, \vere 
lying quietly down together in a drawer; and thus my 
half-contented curiosity received a fresh excitement. 
To my great surprise, moreover, I had noticed the lieu- 
tenant very diligently occupied in the interior of the 
shrine. Henceforth, Jack-pudding, ho\vever he might 
clatter \vith his heels, could not any longer entertain 
nle, I sank into deep nleditation: nlY discovery made 
nle hoth nlore satisfied, and less so, than before, After 
a little, it first struck 111e that I yet comprehended 
nothing: and here I \vas right; for the connection of 
the parts \vith each other was entirely unknown to me, 
and everything depends on that." 



CHAPTER V. 


cc IN well adjusted and regulated houses," continued 
Wilhelm, "children have a feeling not unlike ,vhat I 
conceive rats and mice to have: they keep a sharp eye 
OIl all crevices and holes, ,vhere they lllay come at any 
forbiùden dainty; they enjoy it also ,,,iih a fearful, 
stolen satisfaction, ,vhich forIlls no slIlall part of the 
happiness of childhood. 
" 1\lore than Rny other of the young ones, I ,yas in 
the habit of looking out attentively, to see if I could 
notice any cupboard left open, or key 
tanding in its 
lock, The nlore reverence 1 bore in IllY heart for those 
closed doors, 011 the outside of ,vhieh I had to pass by 
for ,veeks and nlonths, catching only a furtive glance 
'when our nlother no,v and then opened the consecrated 
place to take sonlething from it, the quicker was I to 
make use of any opportunities which the forgetfulness 
of our housekeepers at times afforded n1e, 
" Among all the doors, that of the storer00111 was, of 
course, the one I watched most llalTo,vly. Few of the 
joyful anticipations in life can equal the feeling 'which 
I used to have ,vhen nlY mother happened to call Ine, 
that I might help her to carry out sOlllething, where- 
upon I might pick up a few dried pIUIllS, either 'with 
her kind permission, or by help of my own dexterity. 
The accuIllulated treasures of this chalnber took hold 
of lny irnagination by their lnagnitude: the very fra- 
grance exhaled by so lnultifarious a colJection of s,veet- 
smelling spices produced such a craving effect 011 me, 
that I never failed, when passing near, to linger for a 
little, and regale nlyself at least on the unbolted atmos- 
18 
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ph ere. At length, one Sunday morning, my mother, 
being hurried by the ringing of the church-bells, forgot 
to take this precious key with her on shutting the 
door, and went Rway, leaving all the house in a deep 
Sabbath stillness, N 0 
ooner had I marked this over- 
sight, than, gliding softly once or twice to and from the 
place, I at last approached very gingerly, opened the 
door, and felt Iny ,3 elf, after a single step, in inunediate 
coutact \vith these manifold alid long-\vished-fur Ineans 
of happiness. I glanced over glasses, chests; and bags, 
and drawers and boxes, \vith a quick and douLtful eye, 
considering \vhat I ought to choose and take; turned 
finally to lny ùear \vithereù pltUIlS, provided nlyself 
abo \vith a few dried apples, aud cOInpleted the forage 
with an orange-chip, I was quietly retreating \vith 
my plunder, ,vhen SOllie little chests, lying piled over 
one another, caught Iny attention, - the InOL'e so as I 
noticed a wire, with houks at the end uf it, sticking 
through the jOÍllt of the lid in one of thein. Full .of 
eager hopes, I opened this singular package; aud judge 
of my elliotions, when 1 found my glad world of heroes 
all sleeping safe \vithin ! I meant to pick out the top- 
mo
t, and, having exalnined theIn, to pull up those 
belo\v; but in this attempt the wires got very soon 
entangled: and I fell into a fright and flutter, more 
particularly as the cook just then began 'n1aking SOlne 
stir in the kitchen, which \vas close by; so that I had 
nothing for it but tv 
queeze the \vhole together the 
best way I could, and to shut the chest, having stolen 
froin it nothing but a little \vritten book, \vhich hap- 
pened to be lying above, and contailled' the \vhole 
drama vf Guliath and David, 'Vith this booty I TIlade 
good my retreat into the garret. 
"Henceforth all my stolen hours of solitude were 
devoted to perusing the play, to learning it by heart, 
and picturing in thought how glorious it ,vould be, 
could I but get the figurel", to lllake thenl move along 
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with it, In idea I lnyself became David and Goliath 
by turns, In every cornêr of the courtyard, of the 
stables, of the garden, under all kinds of circumstances, 
I laboured to stamp the .whole piece upon my mind; 
laid hold of all the characters, and learned their 
speeches by heart, nlost comnlonly, however, taking 
up the parts of the chief personages, and allowing 
all the rest to move along "\vith them, but as satel- 
lites, across my nlemory. Thus day and night the 
heroic words of David, "\vherewith he challenged the 
braggart giant, Goliath of Gath, kept their place in 
lllY thoughts. I often n1uttered then1 to nlyself; 
while no one gave heed to me, except my father, 
who, frequently observing some such detached ex- 
clanlation, would in secret praise the excellent nlen10ry 
of his boy, that had retained so nluch from only two 
recitations, 
"By this means growing bolder and bolder, I one 
evening repeated almost the entire piece before my 
mother, "\vhilst I was busied in fashioning some bits of 
wax into players. She observed it, questioned me hard; 
and I confessed, 
"By good fortune, this detection happened at a time 
when the lieutenant had himself been expressing a 
wish to initiate TIle in the ll1ysteries of the art, 1\1y 
mother forthwith gave hinl notice of these unexpected 
talents; and he now contrived to ll1ake my parents 
offer bim a couple of chambers in the top story, 'which 
commonly stood empty, that he might accollln10date the 
spectators in the one, while the other held his actors, 
the prosceniun1 again filling up the opening of the 
door: my father had allowed his friend to arrange all 
this; himself, in the meantime, seeming only to look 
at the transaction, as it "\vere, through his fingers; for 
bis ll1axim was, that children should not be aHa" ed to 
see the kindness "\vhich is felt toward thenl, lest their 
pretensions come to extend too far, He was of opinion, 
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that, in the enjoyments of the young, one should as- 
sume a serious air; often interrupting the course of 
their festivities, to prevent their satisfaction from de- 
generating into excess and presumption." 



CHAPTER VI. 


"THE lieutenant now set up his theatre, and man- 
aged all the rest. During the 'week I readily oLserved 
that he often came into the house. at unusual hours, 
and I soon guessed the cause. l\ly eagerness increased 
iUlll1ensely; for I well understooJ, that, till Sunday 
evening, I could have no share in what ,vas going on, 
At last the wi
hed-for day arrived, At five in the 
evening my conductor caIne, and took Ille up with him, 
Quivering ,vith joy, I entered, and descried, on both 
sides of the fralne,vork, the puppets all hanging in 
order as they were to ad vance to view, I con
idered 
thelll narrowly, and lllounted on the steps, ,vhich 
raised theln above the seene, and allo,ved Ule to hover 
aloft over all that little world, N at without reverence 
did I look down between the pieces of hoard, and 
recollect what a glorious effect the whole ,vould pro- 
duce, and feel into what mighty secrets I was now 
admitted. We made a trial, 'v hich succeeded ,veIl, 
"N ext day a party of children were invited: ,ve 
performed rarely; except that once, in the fire of netion, 
1 let poor Jonathan fall, and 'vas oLliged to reach down 
,vith lllY hand, and pick hilll up, - all acciùent ,vhieh 
sadly marred the illusion, pruJueed a peal of laughter, 
and vexed Dle unspeakably, l\Iy father, huwever, 
seemed to relish thiR lllÏsfortune Dut a little, Pru- 
dently shrouding up the contelltulellt he felt at the 
expertness of his little boy, after the play ,vas finished, 
he dwelt on the nlÌstakes ,ve had conuuitted, saying it 
,vould all have been vel'jT pl'ltty had not this ur that 
gone ,vl'ong ,vilh U
, . 
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"I was vexed to the heart at these things, and sad 
for all the evening, By next lllorning, ho-wever, I had 
quite slept off lIlY sorrow, and ,vas blessed in the per- 
suasion, that, but for this one fault, I had acted delight- 
fully. The spectators also flattered me with their 
unanÜuous approval: they all nlaintained, that though 
the lieutenant, in re
ard to the coarse anù the fine 
voices, had done great things, yet his declamation ,vas 
in general too stitf and affected; whereas the ne,v as- 
pirant spoke his Jonathan and David ,vith exquisite 
grace, l\ly lllother in particular cOlnnlendeù the gal- 
lant tone in \yhich I haù challenged Goliath, and acted 
the llluùest victor 1efore the king, 
" FrolIl this titlle, tù IllY èxtrenle delight, the theatre 
continued open; and as the spring advanced, so that 
fires could be (lispensed \vith, I passed all nlY hours of 
recreation lying in the garret, and luaking the puppets 
caper and play tugether. Often I invited uI-' IllY COlIl- 
rades, or IllY brothers and sisters; Lut, 'when they 
would not COlne, I stayed by Dlyself not the less. l\ly 
iDlagination brooded over that tiny \yorId, which soon 
afterward acquired another for Ill. 
"Scarcely had I once or twice exhibited the first 
play, for \vhich IllY scenery and actors had been fornled 
and decorated, ,vhen it ceased to give llle any pleasure. 
On the other hand, anlong SODle of IllY grandfather's 
books, I had happened to fall in ,vith 'The German 
Theatre,' anù a fe\v translations of Italian operas; in 
which ,yorks I soon got very deeply iDlmersed, on each 
:>ccasion first reckoning up the characters, and then, 
without further cercInony, proceeding to exhibit the 
play, King Haul, with his hlack velvet cloak, was 
therefore now ohliged to personate Dariu
 or Cato, or 
some other pagan hero; in which cases, it nlay be ob- 
served, the plays were never wholly represented,- 
for most part, only the fifth acts, where the cutting 
and stabLing lay. 
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ce It was natural that the operas, with their manifold 
adventures.. and vicissitudes, should attract me more 
than anything beside, In these compositions I found 
stormy seas, gods descending in chariots of cloud, and, 
what most of all delighted me, abundance of thunder 
and lightning, I did my best with pasteboard, paint, 
and paper: I could n1ake nigþt very prettily; my 
lightning was fearful to behold; only my thunder did 
not always prosper, which, ho,vever, 'was of less im- 
portance, In operas, moreover, I found frequent op- 
portunities of introducing my David and Goliath,- 
persons whom the regular drama yçould hardly admit. 
Daily I felt n10re attachnlent for the hampered spot 
'where I enjoyed so many pleasures; and, I nlust con- 
fess, the fragrance ,vhich the puppets had acquired 
fron) the storerOOlll added not a little to IDJ' satisfac- 
ti OD. 
ce The decorations of my theatre were now in a toler- 
able state of completeness. I bad always had the 
knack of drawing with C0111paSSes, and clipping paste- 
board, and colouring figures; and here it served me in 
good stead. But the more sorry "
as I, on the other 
hand, when, as frequently happened, my stock of 
actors would not suffice for representing great affairs. 
"
fy sisters, dressing and undressing their dolls, 
awoke in me the project of furnishing my heroes by 
and by with garn1ents which might also be put off anù 
on. Accordingly, I slit the scraps of cloth from off 
their bodies, tacked the fragments together as well as 
possible, saved a particle of money to buy new ribbons 
and lace, begged many a rag of taffeta, and so formed, 
by degrees, a full theatrical wardrobe, in ,vhich hoop- 
petticoats for the ladies were especially ren1embered. 
" My troop was now fairly provided 'with dresses for 
the most inlportant play, and you might have expected 
that, henceforth, one exhibition ,vould follow close 
upon the heels of another; but it happened with me, 
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as it often happens with children, - they embrace wide 
plans, make mighty preparations, then a few trials, and 
the whole undertaking is abandoned. I was guilty of 
this fault. My greatest pleasure lay in the inventive 
part, and the employment of my fancy. This or that 
piece inspired me with interest for a few scenes of it, 
and immediately I set about providing new apparel 
suitable for the occasion. In such fluctuating opera- 
tions, nlany parts of the primary dresses of my heroes 
had fallen into disorder, or totally gone out of sight; so 
that no,v the first great play could no longer be exhibited, 
I surrendered myself to lny imagination; I rehearsed 
and prepared for ever; built a thousand castles in the 
air, and failed to see that I was at the saIne time 
undermining the foundations of these little edifices." 


During this recital, 1fariana had called up and put 
in action all her courtesy for Wilhelm, that she n1Ïght 
conceal her sleepiness. Di vertillg as the matter seemed 
on one side, it ,vas too simple for her taste, and her 
lover's vie,v of it too serious. She softly pressed her 
foot on his, ho,vever, and gave hinl all visible signs 
of attention and approval. She drank out of his glass: 
Wilhelm was convinced that no word of his history 
had fallen to the ground. After a short pause, he said: 
"It is now your turn, 11ariana, to tell 111e what 'were 
your first childish joys. Till now we have always 
been too busy with the present to trouble ourselves, on 
either side, about our previous ,yay of life. Let me 
hear, Mariana, under what circumstances you were 
reared: ,vhat are the first lively in1pressions which you 
still remember? " 
These questions would have very much embarrassed 
J\lariana, had not Barbara nlade haste to help her. 
e( Think you," said the cunning old ,voman," we have 
been so Inindful of what happened to us long ago, 
that we have merry things like these to talk about, 
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and, though we had, that we could give then1 such 
an air in talking of theln?" 
"As if they needeù it!" cried '\Vilhelm, "I love 
this 
oft, goo(l, anlÏable creature so nluch, that I regret 
every instant of UlY life ,vhich has not been spent 
beside her. Allo,v UIe, at least in fancy, to have a 
share in thy ùygone life; tell Hle everything; I ,vill 
tell everything to thee! If possiùle, ,ve ,vill deceive 
ourselves, alid ,vin l)ack those days that have been lost 
to love." 
"If you require it so eagerly," replied the old dame, 
" \ve can easily coutent you, Only, in the first place, 
let us hear ho,v your taste for the theatre gradually 
reached a head; ho\v you practised, ho,v you ÍInproved 
so happi1y, that now you can pass for a superior actor, 
No doubt you must have met with droll adventures in 
your progress. It is not worth while to go to bed 
no\v: I have still one flask in reserve; and \vho kno\vs 
whether \ve shall soon all sit together so quiet and 
cheery again?" 
Mariana cast upon her a n10urnfuI look, not noticed 
by Wilhehll, ,vho proceeded with his narrative. 



CHAPTER VII. 


"THE recreations of youth, as DIY companions began 
to increase in nUlllber, interfered \vith this solitary, still 
enjoYll1ent, I \vas l)y turns a hunter, a soldier, a 
knight, as our gallles rC(lllÏred; an(l constantly I had 
this snlall advantage above the rest, that I ,vas quali- 
fied to furnish thelll suitably ,vith the necessary equip- 
ments, The s\vords, for exaluple, \vere generally of 
IllY IHanufacture; I gilded. and. decurated the scab- 
bards; anti a secret instinct allo\ved l11e not to stop till 
our militia \vas accoutred according to the antique 
model. Hehnets, \vith plumes of paper, 'were got 
ready; shields, even coats of III ail, \vere provided; 
undertakings in \vhich such of the servants as had 
aught of the tailor in the Ill, and the seanlstresses of the 
house, broke lllany a needle. 
, "..A part uf 11lY conirades I had now got ,veIl 
equipped; by tiegrees, the rest \vere Iike\vise furbished 
up, though on a thriftier plan; and so a very seellily 
corps at length ,vas lliustered, vYe III arched al)out the 
courtyards anti gardens, Sillote fearfully ul)on each 
other's shields and heads: I1lany fla\vs uf diseord. rose 
aillong us, but nOlle that lasted, 
"This diversion greatly entertained IllY fello,vs; hut 
scarcely had it heen t,,-ice or thrice repeated, ,vhen 
it cea
ed. to eontcnt Die, The aspect uf so many 
harnessed figures naturally stÏInulated in DlY nlÍlld 
those ideas of chivalry, \vhich for SOlne tillIe, since I 
ha(l cOllllnenceå the readillg of old rOlllanees, \vere fill- 
ing IllY i lllaginatioll, 
" I
 (lp1'e11's translation of ' .J crusalelll Delivered' at 
27 
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length fell into my hands, and gave these wandering 
thoughts a settled direction. The \vhole poem, it is 
true, I could not read; but there were passages \vhich 
I learned by heart, and the inlages expressed in these 
hovered round me, Particularly \vas I captivated \vith 
Clorinda, and all her deeds and bearing, The mascu- 
line womanhood, the peaceful conlpleteness of her 
being, had a greater influence upon my mind, just 
beginning to unfold itself, than the factitious charms 
of Armida; though the garden of that enchantress \vas 
by no Ineans an object of 111Y contempt, 
" But a hundred and a hundred times, while walking 
in the evenings on the balcony which stretches along 
the front of the house, and looking over the neigh- 
bourhood, as the quivering splendour streamed up 
at the horizon from the departed sun, and the stars 
came forth, and night pressed for"ward from every 
cleft and hollow, and the small, shrill tone of the 
cricket tinkled through the solenln stillness, - a 
hundred and a hundred tinles have I repeated to Iny- 
self the history of the lllolunful duel between Tancred 
and Clorinda. 
" Ho\vever strongly I inclined by nature to the party 
of the Christians, I could not help declaring for the 
Payninl beroine with all my heart \vhen she engaged 
to set on fire the great tower of the besiegers, And 
when Tancred, in the darkness, lllet the supposed 
knight, and the strife began between them under thai 
veil of glooln, and the two battled fiercely, I could 
never pronounce the words,- 


" 'But now the sure and fated hour is nigh: 
Clorinda's course is ended, - she must die; , - 


without tears rushing into my eyes, which flowed plen- 
tifully when the hapless lover, plunging his s\vord into 
her breast, opened the departing \varrior's hehnet, rec- 
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ognised the laùy of his heart, anù, shuddering, brought 
'water to baptise her. ' 
" Ho,v my heart ran over ,vhen Tancred struck with 
his s,vord that tree in the ellchanted wood; when 
blood flowed fronl the gash, and a voice sounded in his 
ears, that no,v again he ,vas wounding Clorinda; that 
Destiny had nlarked him out ever unwittingly to 
injure ,vhat he loved beyond all else. 
" The recital tuok such hold of IllY Ünagination, that 
what I had read of the poenl began dimly, in lllY 
rnind, to conglomerate into a \vhole; wherewith I ,vas 
so taken that I could not but propose to have it some 
,yay represelltecl. I IBeant to have Tancred and 
Rinaldo acted; anù, for this purpose, t,vo coats of IIlail, 
which I had before 1uanufactured, seemed expressly 
suitable. The one, fonned of dark gray paper with scales, 
was to serve for the solelnn Tancred; the other, of 
silver and gilt paper, for the luagnificellt Rinaldo, In 
the vivacity of my anticipations, I told the ,vhole project 
to my cornrades, ,vho felt quite charmed ,vith it, except 
that they could not ,veIl comprehend how so glorious 
a thing could be exhibited, and, above all, exhibited by 
them, 
"Such scruples I easily set aside. Without hesita- 
tion, I took upon me, in idea, the lnanagement of two 
r00111S in the house of a neighbouring playnlate; not 
calculating that liis venerable aunt would never give 
them up, or considering ho,va theatre could be nlade of 
then}, 'whereof I had no settled notion, except that it 
,vas to be fixed on bearns, to have side-scenes made of 
parted folding-screens, and on the floor a large piece 
of cloth, From ,,,hat quarter these rnaterials and fur- 
nishings were to come, I had not determined. 
" So far as concerned the forest, we fell upon a good 
expedient, We betook ourselves to an old servant of 
Olle of our families, who had no,v becorne a woodnlan, 
with many entreaties that he would get us a few young 
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firs and birches; \vhich actually arrived nlore speedily 
than \ve nad reason to expect, But, in the next place, 
great was our embarrassment as to ho\v the piece should 
be got up before the trees \vere withered, N O\V \vas 
the tinle for prudent counsel. We had no house, no 
scenery, no curtain: the folding-screens were all we 
had. 
". In this forlorn condition ,ve again applied to the 
li
utenant, giving hin1 a copious des
rilJtion of all the 
glorious things \ve nleant to do, Little as he undel'- 
stood us, he \vas very helpful: he piled all the tahles 
he could get in the huul:5e or ueighLourhood, one above 
the other, in a little rOOlll: to these he fixed our fold- 
ing-screens, and Hlade a back view "ith 1:,'l'een curtains, 
sticking up our trees along with it. 
" At length the appointed evening caIne: the candles 
,vere lit, the lllaids and children were sitting in their 
places, the piece ,vas to go for\vard, the whole corps of 
heroes ,vas equipped and dressed, - \vhen ea
h fur the 
first tÜlle discovered that he knew not \vhat he \vas to 
say. In the heat of invention, l}eing quite inllllel'sed 
in present difficulties, I had forgotten the necessity of 
each understanding \"hat and 'where he 'vas to speak; 
nor, in the nlidst of our bustling preparations, had it 
once occurred to the rest; each IJelieving he cuuld 
easily enact a hero, easily so speak and Lear hirnself, 
as becarne the personage intu ,,,hose' .world I.had trans- 
planted him, They all stood wonder-struck, a
kil1g, 
What \VaR to CaIne first? I alone, haviug previously 
got ready Tancred's part, entered solus on the scene, 
and began reciting SOllle verses of the epic, But as the 
passage soon changed into narrative, and T, ,,,hile speak- 
ing, ,vas at once transforn1ed into a third party, and 
the bold Godfredo, when his turn caIne, ,vould not 
venture forth, I was at last obliged to take leave of Iny 
spectators under peals of laughter, - a disaster which 
cut me to the heart. Thus had our undertaking proved 
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abortive; but the company still kept their places, still 
wishing to see something. All of us were dressed: I 
scre,ved my courage up, and detern1ined, foul or fair, 
to give them David and Goliath, Some of my com- 
panions had before this helped me to exhibit the 
puppet-play; all of them had often seen it; we shared 
the characters anlong us; each pron1Ïsed to do his 
best; and one small, grinning urchin painted a black 
beard upon his chin, and undertook, if any lacuna 
should occur, to fill it ,vith drollery as harlequin, - an 
arrangement to ,vhich, as contradicting the solelIlllity 
of the piece, I did not consent withuut extreme reluc.. 
tance; and I vo,ved within myself, that, if once de- 
livered out of this perplexity, I would think long and 
well before risking the exhibition of another play." 



. CHAPTER VIII. 


l\fARIANA, overpo'wered \vith sleep, leaned upon her 
lover, \vho clasped her close to hÜn, and proceeded in 
his narrative; \vhile the old dalnsel prudently sipped 
up the renlainder of the wine. 
"The embarrasslnent," he said, "into 'which, along 
'with IllY companions, I had fallen, by attenIpting 
to act a play that did not anywhere exist, \vas soon 
forgotten, 
ly passion for representing each romance 
I read, each story that \vas told Ine, \vauld not yield 
before the most unmanageable materials, I felt con- 
vinced that \vhatever gave delight in narrative must 
produce a far ùee}Jer Í1npressioll \vhen exhibited: I 
wanted to have everything before my eyes, everything 
brought forth upon the stage. At school, \vhen the 
eleUlents of general history were related to us, I care- 
fully Inarked the passages \vhere any person had been 
slain or poisoned in a singular \vay; anù IllY imagina- 
tion, glancing rapidly along the exposition and intrigue, 
hastened to the interesting fifth act. Indeed, I actually 
began to \vrite sonle plays fronl the end back\vards, 
without, ho\vever, in any of theln reaching the be- 
gInnIng, 
"At the saIne time, partly by inclination, partly by 
the counsel of my good friends, who had caught the 
fancy of acting plays, I read a \vhole \vilderness of 
theatrical productions, as chance put them into IUY 
hands, I was still in those happy years WhtJll all 
things pleaße us, when number and variety yield us 
abundant satisfaction. Unfortunately, too, nlY taste 
was corrupted by another circunlstance. Any piece 
3 2 
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delighted nle especially, in \vhich I could hope to give 
delight; there \vere fe\v which I did not peruse in this 
agreeable delusion: and my lively conceptive lJower 
enabling n1e to transfer nlyself into all the characters, 
seduced me to believe that I might likewise represent 
them all. Hence, in the distribution of the parts, I 
commonly selected such as did not fit 111e, and ahvays 
more than one part, if I could by any means accomplish 
more, 
"In their ganles, children can nlake all things out 
of any: a staff beconles a lllusket, a spliuter of \vood a 
s\vord, any bunch of cloth a puppet, any crevice a 
chanlber. Upon this principle \vas our private theatre 
got up, Totally unacquainted with the measure of our 
strength, we undertook all: \ve stuck at no quid pro 
quo, and felt convinced that everyone would take us 
for what we gave ourselves out to be, N ow, however, 
our affairs \vent on so soberly and smoothly, that I 
have not even a curious insipidity to tell you of. We 
first acted all the fe\v plays in \vhich only Inales are 
requisite, next we travestied sonle of uurselves, and at 
last took our sisters into the concern along ,vith us. 
In one or two houses, our amusement \vas looked upon 
as profitable, and conlpany ,vas invited to see it. Nor 
did our lieutenant of artillery now turn his back upon 
us, He showed us ho\v we ought to nlake our exits 
and our entrances; ho\v \ve should declaim, and \vith 
what attitudes and gestures, Yet generally he earned 
slllall thanks for his toil, \ve conceiving ourselves to be 
much deeper in the secrets of theatrical art than he 
hinlself was, 
" vYe very soon began to gro,v tired of tragedy; for 
all of us believed, as \ve had often heard, that it \vas 
easier to \vrite or represent a tragedy than to attain 
proficiency in cOlnedy. In our first attempts, accord- 
ingly, \ve had felt as if exactly in our element: dignity 
of rallk, elevation of character, \ve studied to approach 
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by stiffness and affectation, anù inlagined that \ve suc- 
ceeded rarely; but our happiness 'was not complete, 
except \ve 111Ïght rave outright, might stamp \vith our 
feet, and, full of fury and ùes1>air, cast ourselves upon 
the grounù. 
;, Boys and girls had not lung carried on these 
alnusements in coneert, till Nature began to take her 
eourse; and our soeiety branehed itself off into ::;ullllry 
little love-associations, as generally nlore than one sort 
of cOlneùy is acted in the playhouse. Behind the 
scenes, each happy pair pressed hands in the most 
tender style; they floated in blessell11ess; appearing to 
one another quite ideal persons, when so transfol'lned 
and decoratell; \vhilst, on the other hanù, unlucky 
rivals cunsulneù thenlselves \vith envy
 and out of 
malice and spite \vorked every species of mischief, 
" Our amusements, though undertaken \vithout judg- 
n1ent, and carried on \vithout instruction; \vere not 
without their use to us, vVe traineù OUI memories 
and persons, and acquired l110re dexterity iu speech 
and gesture than is usually lI1et ,vith at so early an 
age, }1ut, for me in parLicular. this tÏ1ne ,vas in truth 
an epoch: IllY nÜnd tU)'lled all its faeulties exclusively 
to the theatre; auJ IllY higlWRt happilless \va& in read- 
ing, in writing, or in acting, play:;, 
"Mean\vhile the labours of lIlY regular teachers con- 
tinued: I had been set apart for the mercantile life, 
and placed under the guidance of our neighbour in the 
counting-house; yet IllY spirit at this very time re- 
coiled more forcibly than ever from all that \vas to bind 
me to a low profession, It \vas to the stage that I 
aÌ1netl at consecrating all my po\vers, - on the stage 
that I meant tc seek all my happiness and satisfaction. 
"I recollect a poern: \vhich n1ust be alliong my 
papers, \vhere the l\iuse of tragic art and apother 
female form, by which I personified COlnmerce, ,vere 
made to strive very bravely for my most important 
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self. The idea is common, nor do I recollect that the 
verses \vere of any worth; but you shall see it, for the 
sake of the fear, the aLhorreuce, the love aud passion, 
\vhich are proll1Ïllellt iu it. IIuw lel'ulsively did I 
paint the ulJ. huuse\vife, with the distaff in her girdle, 
the bunch (Jf keys by her siùe, the sveetacles on her 
nose, ever toiling, ever restles
, quarrelsoille, and l)ellU- 
rious, pitiful auù dissatÜ;fied! IT U\v feelingly did I 
describe the cOllllitioll of that poor IHan \vho has to 
cringe beneath her rod, anå earn his slavish day's 
'wages by the s\veat of his Lro\v! 
"_\..11d ho\v differently advanced the other! \Ylwt 
an apparition for the ovel'clo1Hled lllind! ]
"orIned as a 
queen, in her thought
 and looks she announced her- 
self the child uf freedoll1, The feeling of her (nVll 
\vorth gave her dignity ,vitLout ]Jride: her apparel 
becalne her, it veiled her fonn \vithout constraining it ; 
and the rich folds repeated, like a thousand-voiced echo, 
the graceful lllovements of the goddess. 'Vhat a COll- 
trast! Ho\v easy for me to ùecide! K or had I for- 
gotten the nlore peculiar characteristics of IllY 
lu
e, 
Crowns and daggers, chains and 11lasks, as lllY prede- 
cessors had J.eli vered them, ",-ere here proùuced once 
lfiore. The contention was keen: the s]Jeeches of both 
\vere palpahly enough contrasted, for at fourteen years 
of age one usually paints the black lines and the \vhite 
pretty near each other. The uld lady spoke aR be- 
seelnetl a person that \v0111.1 pick u]J a pin frolll her 
path; the other, like one that could give a\vay king- 
ùonlS, The \varning threats of the housp\vife \\'ere 
disregarded; I turned lIlY back upun her prolllised 
riches: disinherited and naked, I gave rnyself up to 
the 
1use; she threw her golùen veil over me, anù 
called me hers. 
"Could I have thought, my dearest," he exclainled, 
pressing ::\Iariaua clo
e to hÜu, "that another, a nlore 
lovely godgess, would come to encourage me in lIlY 
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purpose, to travel \vith me on my journey, the poem 
might have had a finer turn, a far rnore interesting end. 
Yet it is no poetry, it is truth and life that I feel in 
thy arms: let us prize the s\veet happiness, and con- 
sciously enjoy it," 
The pressure of his arnlS, the enlotion of his elevated 
voice, a ,yoke Mariana, whu hastened by caresses to 
cOliceal her embarrassment: for no word of the last 
part of his story had reached her. It is to be ,vished, 
that in future, our hero, \vhen recounting his favourite 
histories, lllay find lllore attentive hearers. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THUS Wilhehn passed his nights in the enjoyment 
of confiding love, his days in the expectation of new 
happy hours. 'Vhen desire and hope had first attracted 
him to l\lariana, he already felt as if inspired \vith 
ne\v life; felt as if he were beginning to be another 
n1an; he \vas no\v uniteù to her; the contentInent of 
his \vishes had becollle a delicious habitude. His 
heart strove to ennoble the object of his passion; his 
spirit, to exalt with it the young creature \vhorn he 
loved, In the shortest absence, thoughts of her arose 
\vithin hin1, If she had once been necessary to him, 
she ,vas no\v gru\vn inùispensable, now that he ,vas 
bound to her 1y all the ties of nature, His pure soul 
felt that she ,vas the half, nlore than the half, of him- 
self. He was grateful and devoted without lÜnit. 
l\lariana, too, succeeded in decei ving herself for a 
season: she shared ,vith hilll the feeling of his liveliest 
ble8seùne8s, Ala8! if but the cold hand of self-reproach 
had not often corne across her heart! She was not 
secure frolll it, even in Wilhelm's bosom, ,even under 
the wings of his love, A
d \vhen she was again left 
alone, again left to sink frolll the clouds, to which 
passion had exalted her, into the consciousness of her 
real condition, then she \vas indeed to be pitied, So 
long as she had lived anlong ùegraùing perplexities, 
disguising fro III herself her real situation, or rather 
never thinking uf it, frivolity had helped her through; 
the incidents she \vas exposed to had come upon her 
each by itself; satisfaction and vexatión had cancelled 
one another; hunÜliation had Leen compensated by 
37 
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vanity; want by frequent, though momentary, super.. 
fluity; she could plead necessity and custom as a law 
or an excuse; and hitherto all painful emotions from 
hour to hour, and frorn day to day, had by these 
means been shaken off. But now, for some instants, 
the poor girl had felt herself transported to a better 
worlrl; aloft, as it \vere, in the n1Ïdst of light and joy, 
she had looked down upon the ahject desert of her life, 
had felt \vhat a IniseraLle creature is the \VOnHl11, \vho, 
inslJiring desire, does not also inspire reverence and 
love: she regretted and repented, but found herself 
out\vardly or in\vardly no better for regret, She had 
nothing that she could acco111plish or resolve upon, 
When she looked into and searched herself, all \vas 
waste and void \vithin her soul: her heart had no place 
of strength or refuge. But the n10re sOITo\vful her 
state \vas, the III ore vehemently did her feelings cling 
to the Iuan she loved: her passion for him even \vaxed 
stronger daily, as the danger of losing him caIne daily 
nearer, 
Wilhelm, on the other hand, soared serenely happy 
in higher regions: to him also a ne\v \vorld had been 
disclosed, but a \vorld rich in the 1110St glorious pros- 
pects. Scarcely had the first excess of joy subsided, 
\vhen all that had long been gliding dinlly through his 
soul stood up in bright distinctness before it, She is 
mine! She has given her
elf up to l11e! She, the 
loved, the \vished for, the adored, has given herself up 
to me in trust and faith: she shall not. find me ungrate- 
ful for the gift, Standing or \valking, he talked to 
hirnself; his heart constantly overflo\ved; \vith a copi- 
ousness of splendid \vords, he uttered to hiIll:5elf the 
loftiest mnotions, He iInagined that he understood 
the visible beckoning of Fate, reaching out its hand 
by 11ariana to save him froIn the stagnant, \veary, 
drudging life, out of \vhich he had so often \vished for 
deliverance. To leave his father's house and people. 
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no,v a.ppeared a light matter, He 'vas young, and had 
not tried the ,vorId: his eagerness to range over its 
expanses, seeking fortune and contentnlent, ,vas stimu- 
lated by his love, His vocation for the theatre ,vas 
no,v clear to him: the high goal, ,vhich he saw raised 
before him, seerHed nearer 'whilst he ,vas advancing to 
it ,vith l\1ariana's hand in his; and, in his corufortable 
prudence, he beheld in hÜnself the enlLl'Yü of a great 
actor, - the future founder of that national theatre, 
for which he heard so much and various sighing on 
every side, All that till no,v had slunlbered in the 
innermost corners of his soul, at length awoke, He 
painted for hinlself a picture of his manifold ideas, in 
the colours of love, upon a canvas of cloud: the figures 
of it, indeed, ran sadly into one another; yet the whole 
had an air but the more brilliant on that account. 



CHAPTER X. 


HE was DO\V in his chamber at home, ransacking 
his papers, Dlaking ready for departure. Whatever 
sa voured of his previous elnploynlent he threw aside, 
meaning at his entrance upon life to be free, even 
from recollections that coulù pain him, Works of 
taste alone, poets and critics, \vere, as acknowledged 
friends, placed al11011g the chosen few. Heretofore 
he had given little heed to the critical authors: his 
desire for instruction now revived, 'when, again look- 
ing through his books, he found the theoretical part 
of theln lying general1y still uncut. In the full 
persuasion that such works were absolutely necessary, 
he had bought a nunlber of them: but, with the best 
disposition in the ,vorld, he had Dot reached midway 
In aD y. 
The nlore steadfastly, all the other hand, he had 
d'welt upon exalnples, and, in every kind that \vas 
kno\vn to him, had Inade attenlpts hiulself, 
Werner entered the 1'00111 ; and, seeing his friend 
busied \vith th
 \vell-kno\V"n sheets, he èxclaiu1ed, 
"Again alnong your papers? And \vithout intending, 
I .dare s\vear; to. finish anyone of thenl 
 You look 
thelll through and through once or t\vice, then throw 
thell1 by, anù begiu sOlllething ne\v." 
"To finish is not the scholar's care: it is enough if 
he improves hinlself by practice." 
" But also cOlllpletes according to his best ability." 
"And still the question lllight be asked, ; Is there 
not good hope of a youth, \vho, on cOffilnencing some 
unsuitable affair, soon discovers its unsuitableness
 and 
40 
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discontinues his exertions, not choosing to spend toil 
and time on what never can be of any value?'" 
"I kno\v well enough it was never your concern to 
bring aught to a conclusion: you have always sickened 
on it before it came half-\vay. When you were the 
director of our puppet-show, for instance, ho\v many 
times were fresh clothes got ready for the dwarfish 
troop, fresh decorations furbished up? N o\V this trag- 
edy \vas to be acted, now that: and at the very best 
you gave us some fifth act, \vhere all \vas going topsy- 
turvy, and people cutting one another's throats." 
"If you talk of those tirnes, ,,-hose blame really was 
it that we ripped off from our puppets the clothes that 
fitted them, and were fast stitched to their bodies, and 
laid out money for a large and useless wardrobe? 
Was it not yours, Iny good friend, \vho had ahvays 
sonle fragment of ribbon to traffic with; and skill, at 
the same time, to stimulate my taste, and turn it to 
your profit?" 
Werner laughed, and continued, "I still recollect, 
with pleasure, ho\v I used to extract gain froIll your 
theatrical calnpaigns, as army contractors do from war. 
When you nlustered for the' Deliverance of Jerusalem,' 
I, for my part, made a pretty thing of profit, like the 
Venetians in the corresponding case. I kno\v of noth- 
ing in the world more rational than to tUTn the folly 
of others to our own ad vantage.'j 
"Perhaps it were a nobler satisfaction to cure men 
of their follies," 

'From the little I kno\v of Inen, this Inight seenl a 
vain endeavour. But sOlnething to\vard it is al\vays 
done, \vhen any individual Inan gro\vs 'wise and rich; 
and generally this happens at the cost of others," 
" Well, here is ' The Youth at the Parting of the 
Ways:' it has just COlne into Iny hand," said Wilhelnl, 
drawing out a bunch of papers frOln the rest j "this at 
least is finished, whatever else it may be." 
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" A way \vith it! to the fire with it!" cried Werner. 
"The invention does not deserve the sInallest praise: 
that affair has plagued Ine enough already, and drawn 
upon yourself your father's 'wrath. The verses may 
be altogether beautiful, but the meaning of theln is 
fundalnentally false, I still recollect your COllunerce 
personified: a shrivelled, wretched-looking sil)yl she 
was, I suppose you picked up the Ï1nage uf her froIH 
some miserable huckster's shop, At that tÍIne you 
had no true idea at all of trade; \vhilst I could not 
think of any Illan \vhose spirit \vas, or needed to be, 
more enlarged than the spirit of a genuine Illerel1ant. 
What a thing is it to see the order which prevails 
throughout his business! By nwans of this he can 
at any tinle survey the general whole, 'without needing 
to perplex hÍlnself in the details, "That advantages 
does he derive front the system of bookkeeping by 
double entry! I t is alnollg the finest inventions of the 
hUInan mind: every 11l'udent nwster ùf a house should 
introduce it into his eeonolny," 
"Pardon me," said V\T ilhelm, snáling; "you begin by 
the form, as if it \vere the lnatter: you traders conl- 
manly, in your additions and balancings, forget what 
is the proper net result (if life," 
"1\1y good friend, you do not see how form and 
matter are in this case one, how neither can exist 
without the other. Order and arrangenlent increase 
the desire to save and get. A Ulan eln harrassed in 
his circumstances, and conducting thenl inlprudently, 
likes best to continue in the dark: he will not gladly 
reckon up the debtor entries he is charged 'with, But, 
on the other hand, there is nothing to a prudent 
manager more plea:-;ant than daily to set before hÏ1nself 
the sums of his growing fortune. Even a mischance, 
if it surprise and vex, ,,,,ill not affright, him; for he 
knows at once \vhat gains he has acquired to cast into 
the other 5Jale. I am convinced, my friend, that, if 
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you once had a proper taste for our emploY1l1ents, you 
would grant that Inany faculties of the Inind are called 
into full and vigorous play by, theln." 
"Possibly this journey I anl thinking of 111ay bring 
me to other thoughts." 
" Oh, certainly 1 Believe me, you want but to look 
upon SOlne great scene of activity to lnake you ours 
for ever; and, when you COlne back, you \vill joyfully 
enroll yourself anlong that class of 111en \vhuse art it is 
to dra\v toward theillselves a þortion of the llloney, 
and n1aterials of enjoYlnent, vdlich circulate in their 
appointed courses through the \vorld. Cast a look on 
the natural anù artificial productions of all the regiuns 
of the earth; cunsider ho\v they have Leùúlne, one 
here, another there, articles úf necessity for Inen. lIow 
pleasant and ho\v intellectu
l a task is it to calculate, 
at any mOlllent, what is lllost required, and yet is 
wanting, or hard to find; tu procure fur each ea.sily and 
suun \vhat he den1ands; to lay in your stock prudently 
beforehand, and then to enjoy the profit of every pulse 
in that lllighty circulation, This, it appears to me, 
is what no man that has' a head can attend to \vithout 
pleasure." 
Wilhehn seemed to acquiesce, and Vil erneI' continued. 
cc Do but visit one or t\VO great trading-to\vns, one 
or t\VO seaports, and see if you can ",ithstand the im- 
pression. When you oLsel've ItO\\" lllHny 1118n are 
busied, \vhence so luany things have CUIne, and ,,
hither 
they are going, you \vill feel a
 if you, tùo, could gladly 
mingle in the business. You \viU then see the sillallest 
piece of ware in its connection \\'ith the \\-hole Inercan- 
tile concern; and for that very reêtHOIl ) ou \\ ill reckon 
nothing paltry, because everything augillents the circu- 
lation by 'which you yourself are supported," 
'Verner had fonned his solid understanding in 
CUllstant intercourse \vith "Tilhehll: he \vas thus 
accustunleù to think also of his profession, of his 
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employments, ,vith elevation of soul; and he firmly 
believed that he did t:50 \vith more justice than his 
otherwise more gifted and valued frieud, 'who, as it 
seemed to hin], had placed his dearest hopes, and 
directeJ. all the furce of his lllÌllÙ, npoll the Inost 
inlaginary oLjeGts ill the \vorld. l\lallY a tiIne he 
thought his false enthusia
nl \vuulJ infallibly be got 
the better of, and so excellent a soul be brought back 
to the right path. So hoping ill the present instance, 
,he continued, " The great ones of the 'world have taken 
this earth of ours to thelnselves: they live in the lnidst 
of splendour and superfluity. The snlallest nook of 
the land is alreaùy a possession 'which none lnay touch 
or lneddle ,vith: offices and ciyil calliugs bring in lit- 
tle profit, 'Yhere, then, ,,,ill you find lllore honest 
acquisitions, juster cOllllues
s, than those of trade? If 
the princes of this \vorld hold the rivers, the highways, 
the havens, in their power, and take a heavy tribute 
from everything that pasf'es through them, may not 
we embrace lvith joy the opportunity of levying tax 
and toll, by our activity, on those cOlnmodities \vhich 
the real or imaginary \yants of men have rendered 
indispensable? I can promise you, if you would rightly 
apply your poetic vie\v, my goddess might be repre- 
sented as an invincible, victorious queen, and boldly 
opposed to yours. It is true, she bears the olive rather 
than the s\vord: dagger or chain she kno\vs not. But 
she, too, gives crO\VTIS to her fa vourites; 'which, 'without 
offence to yours be it said, are of true gold fronl the 
furnace and the nlÌne, and glance \vith genuine pearls, 
\vhich she brings up frOln the depths of the ocean by 
the hands of her ull\vearied servants." 
This sally somewhat nettled Wilhelnl; but he con- 
cealed his sentinlents, remenlbering that 'Verner used 
to listen \vith cOlnposure to his apostrophes. Besides, 
he had fairness enough to be pleased at seeing each 
man think the best of his own peculiar craft, provided 
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only his, of which he was so passionately fond, were 
likewise left in peace, 
"Anù for you," exclaimed Werner, "'who take so 
'warIn an interest in human concerns, ,vhat a sight ,vill 
it be to behold the fortune, ,vhich accolupanies bold 
un<lertakings, distributed to nlen before yuur eyes! 
,\Yhat is 11101'e spirit-stirring than the aSJ!ect of a ship 
arri ving from a lucky voyage, or soon returning with 
a rich capture? 'Not ouly the relatives, the acquaint- 
ances, an<l those that share with the ad venturers, but 
every unconcerned spectator alsu, is excited, ,,,hen he 
sees the joy ,vith 'which the long-illlprisoned shipman 
springs on land before his keel has ,,,holly reached it, 
feeling that he is free once rnore, anù uo,v can trust 
what he has rescued froDl the false sea to the firm and 
faithful earth. It is not., lllY friend, in figures of 
arithmetic alone that gain presents itself before us, 
Fortune is the goddess of breathing men: to feel her 
favours truly, 'we nlust live aud be luen \vho toil w"ith 
their living nlÎnds and bodies, and enjoy with the1Il 
also." 



CHAPTER XI. 


IT is now time that we should know something more 
of Wilhelm's father and of Werner's, - two men of 
very different lllodes of thinking, but whose opinions 
so far coincided, that both regarded COlnmerce as the 
noblest calling; and both were peculiarly attentive to 
every advantage which any kind of speculation might 
produce to theIn, Old Meister, \vhen his father died, 
had turned into money a valuable collection of pictures, 
drawings, copper-plates, and antiquities: he had entirely 
rebuilt and furnished his house in the newest style, 
and turned his other property to profit in all possible 
ways, A considerable portion of it he had embarked 
in trade, under the direction of the elder Werner,- 
a man noted as an active merchant, \vhose speculations 
were conlIDonly favoured by fortune. But nothing was 
so lnuch desired by l\leister as to confer upon his son 
those qualities of which hirnself ,vas destitute, and to 
leave his children advantages \vhich he reckoned it of 
the highest Ï1nportance to possess, Withal, he felt a 
peculiar inclination for magnificence, - for \vhatever 
catches the eye, an<l possesses at the same tÜne real 
\vorth and durahility, In his house he \vould have all 
things solid and 111assive: his stores n1ust 1,e Gopious 
and rich, all his plate lnust be heavy, the furniture of 
his table Iunst be costly, On the other hand, his guests 
_ were seldoln invited; for every dinner \nlS a festival, 
which, both for its expense and for its illGonvenience, 
could not often be repeated, The econolny of his 
house went on at a settled, unifornl rate; and every- 
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thing that moved or had place in it 'was just what 
yielded no one any real enjoyment. 
The elder 'Verner, in his dark and halnpered house, 
led quite anuther sort of life, The busine
s of the 
day, in his narrow counting-house, at his ancient desk, 
once done, Werner liked to eat ,veIl, and, if possible, 
to drink better. N or could he fully enjuy good things 
in sulitude: ,vith his fall1Ïly he HUlst ahvays see at 
taLle his friends, and any stranger that had the slightest 
connection with his house. His chah's ,vere of un- 
kno,vn age and antic fashion, but he daily illvited sonle 
to sit on thenl, The dainty victuals arrested the atten- 
tion of his guests, and none relnarked that they ,vere 
served up in comInon ,yare. His cellar held no great 
stock of wine, but the emptied niches were usually 
filled by more of a superior sort. 
So lived these two fathers, often Ineeting to take 
counsel about their common concerns, On the day 
,ve are speaking of, it had been deternlined to send 
"\Vilhelm out from home, for the despatch of sonle 
cOlllnlercial affairs. 
"Let him look about him in the world," said old 
l\Ieister, "and at the same time carryon our business in 
distant parts. One cannot do a young man any greater 
kindness than initiate him early in the future business 
of his life, _ Your son returned so happily from his first 
expedition, and transacted his affairs so cleverly, that 
I am very curious to see how mine will do: his ex- 
perience, I fear, will cost him dearer." 
Old l\1eister had a high notion of his son's faculties 
and capabilities: he said this in the hope that his 
friend would contradict him, and hold up to view the 
admirable gifts of the youth. Here, however, he de- 
ceived himself. Old Werner, who, in practical con- 
cerns, would trust no man but such as he had proved, 
answered placidly, "One must try all things, "r e can 
send him on the same journey; ,ve shall give him 
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a paper of directions to conduct him, There are 
sundry debts to be gathered in, old connections are 
to be renewed, new ones to be made. He Inay like- 
,vise help the speculation I was lately talking of; for, 
without punctual intelligence gathered on the spot, 
there is little to be done in it," 
"lIe must prepare," said J\1eister, "and set forth as 
S0011 as ,possible, Where shall ,ve get a horse for him 
to suit this business?" 
" \Ve shall not seek far. The shopkeeper in H-, 
who o\ves us somewhat, but is ,vithal a good man, has 
offered me a horse instead of payment. J\ly son 
knuws it, and tells DIe it is a serviceable beast," 
"He may fetch it hinlself. Let hinl go with the 
diligence; the day after to-lnorrow he is Lack again 
betinles; ,ve ha ve his saddle-bags and letters made 
ready in the meantime; he can set out on Monday 
. " 
mornIng, 
"Tilhelm was sent for, and infornled of their deter- 
n1Ïnation. Who so glad as he, no,v seeing the means 
of executing his purpose put into his hands, the oppor- 
tunity lnade ready for him, 'without coöperation of his 
O'Vll ! So intense ,vas his love, so full was his convic- 
tion of the perfect rectitude of his intention to escape 
fronl the pressure of his actual lHode of life, and follow 
a ne\v and nobler career, that his conscience did not in 
the least rebel; no anxiety arose ,vithin him; he even 
reckoned the deception he ,vas Ineditating holy. He 
felt certain, that, in the long run, parents and relations 
would praise and bless him for this resolution: he 
acknow ledged in these concurring circumstances the 
signal of a guiding fate, 
How slo\vly the time passed with him till night, till 
the hour \vhen he should again see his l\fariana! He 
sat in his chanlber, and revolved the plan of his jour- 
ney; as a conjurer, or a cunning thief in durance, 
often draws out his feet fronl the fast-locked irons, to 
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cherish in hirnself the conviction that his deliverance 
is possible, nay, nearer than short-sighted turnkeys 
believe, . 
At last the appointed hour struck. He went out, 
shook off all anxiety, and hastened through the silent 
streets, In the middle of the great square he raised 
his hands to the sky, feeling as if all \vas behind hin! 
and below him: he had freed hÎInself fron! all. One 
InOll1ent he figured himself as in the arms of his 
beloved, the next as glancing \vith her in the splen- 
doul's of the stage: he soared aloft in a world of hopes, 
only now and then the call of some \Vatchnlan brought 
to his recollection that he was still wandering on the 
vulgar earth. 
!1al'iana came to the stairs to meet him, - and how 
beautiful, ho\v lovely! She received him in the Dew 
white negligée g. he thought he had Bever seen her 
so charn1Íng. Th us did she handsel the gift of her 
absent lover in the anllS of a present one; \vith true 
passion she lavished on her darling the \vhole treaRure 
of those caresses \vhich nature suggested, or art had 
taught: need we ask if he \vas happy, if he \vas 
blessed ? 
He disclosed to her \vhat had passed, and showed 
her, in general terms, his plan and his wishes, He 
would try, he said, to find a residence, then COlne back 
for her: he hoped she would not refuse hÜn her hand. 
Th
 poor girl was silent: she concealed her tears, and 
pressed her friend against her bosoln. '\Vilhelm, 
though interpreting her silence in the nlost fa vour- 
- able manner, could have wished for a distinct reply; 
and still 11101'e, when at last he inquired of her in the 
tenderest and 1110St delicate terllls, if he 111Îght not 
think himself a father, But to this she ans\vered only 
with a sigh, with a kiss, 



CHAPTER XII. 


NEXT morning Mariana awoke only to new despond, 
ency; she felt herself very solitary; she wished not 
to see the light of day, but stayed in bed, and wept, 
Old Barbara sat down by her, and tried to persuaùe 
and console her; but it was not in her power so soon 
to heal the wounded heart, The Illüluent \vas now at 
haud to which the poor girl had been looking fOl'\vard 
as to the last of her life, Who could Le placed in 
a 11lore painful situation? The man she loved was 
departing; a disagreeaLle lover was threatening to 
C0111e; and the nlost fearful n1isehiefs 'were to be 
anticipated, jf the two, as n1Ïght easily happen, should 
meet together, 
,. Cahn yourself, nlY dear," said the old woman: u do 
not spoil your pretty eyes with crying. Is it, then, so 
terrible a thing to have t\VO lovers? And though you 
can bestow your love but on the OlH
, yet be thankful 
to the other, who, caring for you as he does, certainly 
deserves to be nalned your friend." 
"My poor Wilhelm," said the other, all in tears, 
"had ,yarning that a separation was at halld. A 
dream discovered to him what we strove so much to 
hide, He was sleeping caln1ly at DlY side, on a sud- 
den I heard him mutter SOIne unintelIigiLle sounds: 
I grew frightened, and awoke hÍ1n. Ah! \vith what 
love and tenderness and Wal'lllth did he clasp me! 

 a Mariana!' cried he, <<what a horrid fate have you 
freed me from! How shall I thank you for deliver- 
ance from such torment? I dreamed that J was far 
from you in an unknown country, but your figure 
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hovered before llle; I saw you on a beautiful hill, the 
sunshine \vas glancing over it all; how charn1Ïng you 
looked! But it had not lasted long, before I observed 
your iumge sinking down, sinking, sinking: I stretched 
out my arms toward you; they could not reach you 
through the distance, Your inlage still kept gliding 
do\vn: it approached a great sea that lay far extended 
at the foot of the hill, - a n1arsh rather than a sea, 
All at once a Illan gave you his hand, anù seelned 
Ineaning to conduct you up\vards; but he led you 
side\vards, and appeared to dra\v you after hinl, I 
cried out. as I could not reach you, I hoped to warn 
you, If I tried to \valk, the ground seeD1ed to hold 
Dle fast; if I could 'walk, the water hindered me; 
and even my cries were s1110thered in my breast.' So 
said the poor youth, \vhile recovering from his terror, 
and reckoning hÜ11self hap1->Y to see a frightful dreanl 
thrust asiùe by tho nlost delicious reality." 
Barbara made every effort to reduce, by her prose, 
the poetry of her friend to the dOlllain of COlnnlon life; 
elnploying, in the present caRe, the ingenious craft 
\vhich so often succeeds 'with bird-catchers, \vhen they 
in1Ïtate \vith a whistle the tones of those luckless 
creatures they soon hope to see by dozens safely 
lodged in their nets. She praised vVilhelD1: she 
expatiated on his figure, his eyes, his love. The poor 
girl heard her \vith a gratified heart, then arose, let 
herself be dressed, and appeared calmer. " l\ly child, 
my darling," continued the old ,voman, in a cozening 
tone, " I ,vill not trouble you, or injure you = I cannot 
think of tearing fron1 you your dt:'"\arest happiness, 
Could you n1istake nlY intention? IIave you forgot- 
ten that on all occasions I have cared for you I1101'e 
than for IHyself? Tell 111e only 'what you \viRh: we 
shall soon see ho\v it lnay be brought a bout,'; 
"vYhat can I 'wish?" said l\fariana; "I anl lllisera.. 
ble, miserable for life: I love him. and he loves me i 
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yet I see that I nlust part \vith him, and know not 
ho\v T shall survive it, Norberg is cOIning, to wholn 
we o\ve our' whole subsistence, whom \ve cannot live 
without, Wilhehn is straitened in his fortune: he 
can do nothing for me." 
" Yes, unfortunately, he is of those lovers who bring 
nothing but their hearts; and these people, too, have 
the highest pretensions of any," 
"N 0 jesting! The unhappy youth thinks of leaving 
his hOlne, of going upon the stage, of offering me his 
hand." 
" Of empty hands we have already four." 
"I have no choice," continued l\lariana: "do you 
decide for me, Cast lne a\vay to this side or to that; 
mark only one thing, - I think I carry in my bosoln 
a pledge that ought to unite me with hirn still more 
closely, Consider and determine: whom shall I for- 
sake? whom shall I follow 1" 
After a short silence, Barbara exclainled," Strange 
that youth should always be for extremes! To my 
view, nothing would be easier than for us to combine 
both the profit and the enjoyment. Do you love the 
one, let the other pay for it: all \ve ha ve to mind, 
is being sharp enough to keep the t\VO froln ll1eeting," 
"Do as you please: I can imagine nothing, but I 
will obey." 
"We have this advantage: we can humour the 
manager's ,caprice and pride about the morals of his 
troop. Both lovers are accustomed already to go 
secretly and cautiously to work. For hours and op- 
portunity I will take thought: only henceforth you 
must act the part that I prescribe to you. Who 
kllO\VS what circumstances may arise to help us 1 If 
Norberg \vould arrive even no\v, 'when ",:rilhehn is 
a \vay 1 'Vho can hinder you from thinking of the one 
in the arms of the other 1 I \vish you a SOIl, and 
good fortune with hinl: he will have a rich father." 
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These projects lightened l\fariana's despondency 
only for a very short tinle. She could not bring her 
situation into hannony 'with her feelings, with her 
convictions: she',yould fain have forgotten the painful 
relations in which she stood, and a thousand little cir- 
cumstances forced them back every moment to her 
recollection. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


IN the nleantime, 'Vilhelm had completed the short 
prelirllinary journey, His Inerchant being from home, 
he delivered the letter of introduction to the mistress 
of the house. But neither did this lady give him much 
furtherance in his purposes: she ,vas in a violent pas- 
sion, and her whole econonJY ,vas in confusion. 
He had not ,vaited long when she disclosed to him, 
what in truth could not Le kept a secret, that her step- 
daughter had run off ,vith a pl
er, - a person lvho had 
parted lately from a sllwll strolling con1pany, and had 
stayed in the place, and con1menced teaching French, 
The father, distracted ,vith grief and vexation, had run 
to the A'lnt to have the fugitives pursued. She blamed 
her daughter bitterly, and vilified the lover, till she left 
no tolerable quality ,vith either: she deplored at great 
length the shalne thus brought upon the family; en1- 
barrassing our hero not a little, \\'ho here felt his own 
private schenle beforehand judged and punished, in the 
spirit of prophecy as it \vere, by this frenzied siby 1. 
Still stronger and deeper was the interest he took in 
the sorrows of the father, 'who now returned fron1 the 
A1nt, and with fixed sorro,v, in broken sentences, gave 
his wife an accouut of the errand, and strove to hide 
the embarrassment and distractiOll of his nlind; while, 
after looking at the letter, he directed that the horse 
it spoke of should be given to 'Yilhelnl, 
Our friend thought it best to mount his steed in1me- 
diately, and quit a house ,vhere, in its present state, he 
could not possibly be con1f6rtaùle; but the honest man 
would not allow the son of one to whon1 he had so 
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many obligations to depart without tasting of his hos- 
pitality, without remaining at least a night beneath his 
roof, 
Wilhelm had partaken of a melancholy supp(?r, 
worn out a restless night, and hastened, early in the 
morning, to get rid of these people, \vho, without know- 
ing it, had, by their narratives and utterances, been 
constantly wounding hÍ1n to the quick. 
In a musing mood, he \vas l'iding slowly along, when 
all at once he observed a number of anned nlen conl- 
ing through the fields, By their long, loose coats, 
with enormous cuffs; by their shapeless hats, clumsy 
muskets; by their unpretending gait, and contented 
bearing of the body, - he recognised in these people 
a detachment of provincial ll1Ïlitia. They halted be- 
neath an old oak, set down their fireanlls, and placed 
thenlselves at their ease upon the swarù, to sluoke a 
pipe of tobacco. Wilhehn lingered near theIn, and 
entered into conversation with a young Dlan who caIne 
up on horseback. The history of the two runaways, 
which he knew but too \vell, \vas again detailed to him. 
and that with comments not particularly flattering, 
either to the young pair themselves, or to the parents 
He also learned that the military had come hither to 
take into custody the loving couple, who had already 
beeI1 seized and detained in a neighhouring village. 
After some time, accordingly, a cart ,vas seen advanc- 
ing to the place, encircled with a city guard more 
ludicrous than appalling. An amorphous to\vn clerk 
rode forth, and made his compliments to the Actuarius 
(for such was the young man Wilhelm had been speak- 
ing to), on the border of their several districts, with 
great conscientiousness and queer grimaces; as perhaps 
the ghost and the conjurer do, ,vhen they meet, the 
one within the circle anù the other out of it, in their 
dismal midnight operations, 
But the chief attention of the lookers-on 'was directed 
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to the cart: they could not behold, ,vithout c0111passion, 
the poor, Inisguided creatures, \vho \vere sitting upon 
bundles of straw', looking tenderly at one another, and 
s,carcely seeming to observe the bystanders, Accident 
had forced their conductors to Lrillg then1 froln the 
last village ill that unseell1ly style; the old chaise, 
,vhich had previously transported the lady, having 
there Lroken do'wn, On that occurrence she had 
begged for pennission to sit Leside her friend; ,vhoIn, 
in the conviction that his crinle \vas of a capital sort, 
the rustic bailiffs had so far brought along in irons, 
These irons certainly contributed to give the tender 
group a more interesting appearance, particularly as 
the young lHan nloved and bore himself with great 
<lignity, .while he kissed more than once the hands of 
his fair cODlpanion, 
" We are unfortunate," she cried to the bystanders. 
" but not so guilty as \ve seeI11. It is thus that cruel 
nlen re\vard true love; and parents, who entirely 
neglect the happiness of their children, tear thenl \vith 
fury from the arlnS of joy, .when it has found theln 
after many \veary days." 
The spectators \vere expressing their sympathy ill 
various \vays, \vhen, the officers of law having fin- 
ish ell their cerelnonial, the cart \vent on; and 'Yil- 
helIn, \vho took a deep interest in the fate of the lovers, 
hastened for\vard by a foot-path to get SOlne acquaint- 
ance \vith the A1rd'lJ
ann before the processiun should 
arrive. Rut scarcely had he reached the A'Intha1.ts, 
\vhere an 'was in lllotion, and ready to receive the 
fugitives, whcn his ne\v friend, the Act1.Ut1
ius, laid hol<1 
of him; and giving hÍIn a circulnstantial detail of the 
\vhole proceedings, alHl then launching out into a COIll- 
prehellsive eulogy of his O\VI1 horse, \vhich he hall got 
Ly Larter the night before, put a stop tu every other 
sort of conversation, 
The luckless pair, in the nleantÌIlle, had Leen set 
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down behind, at the garden, ,vhich comnlunicated by a 
little door ",ith the .Andhaus, and thus brought in 
unobserved. The Actllarins, for this n1Ïld and hand- 
SOlne treatlnent, accepted of a just encomium from 
Wilhelnl; though in truth his sole object had been 
to mortify tbe crowd collected in front of the Andhaus, 
by denying thenl the satisfaction of luoking at a neigh- 
bour in disgrace 
The AnLt'lnann, ,vho had no particular taste for such 
extraordinary occurrences, being ,vont on these occa- 
sions to conlmit frequent errors, and, with the Lest 
intentions, to be often paÍd ,vith sour admonitions froin 
the higher powers, ",-eut ,vith heavy steps into his 
office 1'00111; the ActUClTÙlS ,yith '\Vilhelm and a few 
respectable citizens follo,villg hinl, 
The lady was first produced: she advanced without 
pertness, calm and self-possessed, The manner of her 
dress, the ,yay in 'v hich she bore herself, ::;ho,yed that 
she ,vas a person not ,vithout value in her o,yn eyes. 
She accordingly began, ,vithout any I quefstions being 
put, to speak, not unskilfully, about her situation, 
The Act
la'l
ÙlS bade her be silent, and held his pen 
over the folded sheet, The A'lnt1nann gathered up his 
resolution, lookell at his assistant, clearell his throat by 
two or three hems, and asked the poor girl 'what 'was 
her name, and ho,v old she ,vas. 
"I beg your pardon, sir," said she, "but it seems 
very strange to 1ne that you ask lilY nalne and age, 
seeing you know very ,veIl ,,,hat 111)" liame is, and that 
I anl just of the age of your oldest son. "That you 
do ",-ant to kno,y of IHe, and neell to kno,v, I ",-ill tell 
freely váthout circunllocution. 
" Since lilY father's second l1larriage, lilY Rituatioll in 
'his house has not Leen of the rnost enviable sort. 
Oftener than once I have had it in lilY po,ver to nlake 
a suitable Inarriage, hall not IllY stepll1other, drea(ling 
the expense of lilY portion, taken care to tlnvart all 
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such proposals, At length I grew acquainted with the 
young l\felina; I felt constrained to love hÌ1n; and, as 
\ve both foresaw the obstacles that stood in the \vay of 
our regular union, we deterInined to go forth together, 
and seek in the wide world the happiness denied us at 
home, I took nothing \vith l11e that was not nlY own: 
we did not run a way like thieves and robbers; and Iny 
lover does not Inerit to be hauled about in this way, 
\vith chains and handcuffs, The prince is just, and 
\vill not sanction such severity, If we are liable to 
punishment, it is not punishnlent of this kind," 
The old Al1
tman'n hereupon fell into duuble and 
treble confusion. Sounds of the most gracious eulo- 
gies \vere already hunllning through his brain, and the 
girl's voluble speech had entirely confounded the plan 
of his protocol. The n1Ïschief increaseù, when to re- 
peated official questions she refused giving any answer, 
but constantly referred to \vhat she had already said, 
"I am no crÌ1ninal," she said. " They have brought 
me hither on bunùles of stra \v to put l11e to shame, but 
there is a higher court that will bring u
 back to 
honour." 
The Acl,ltarÚts, in the meantÌlne, had kept writing 
do\vn her \vords: he whispered the A'lntma.nn, "just 
to go OD, - a formal protocol Inight be nlade out by 
and by." 
The senior then again took heart, and began, with 
his heavy words, in dry prescribed formulas, to seek 
informati on about the s\veet secrets of love, 
The red mounted into Wilhelm's cheeks, and those 
of the pretty criminal like\vise glowed with the charm- 
ing tinge of modesty. She was silent, she stammered, 
till at last her embarrassment itself seemed to exalt 
her courage. 
" Be assured," she cried, " that I should have strength 
enough to confess the truth, though it made against 
myself; and shall I now hesitate and stammer, when 
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it does me honour 1 Yes: from the moment when I 
first felt certain of his love and faith, I looked upon 
him as my husband; I freely gave him all that love 
requires, - that a heart once convinced cannot long 
refuse, N ow do with me ,vhat you please. If I 
hesitated for a n1on1ent to confess, it was solely o,ving 
to fear lest the admission might prove hurtful to nlY 
lover." 
On hearing this confession, Wilhelm fornled a high 
opinion of the young ,voman's feelings, while her judges 
marked her as an impudent strulnpet; and the to'YllS- 
folk present thanked God that in their fanlÍlies no such 
scandal had occurred, or at least been brought to light. 
Wilhelm transported his 1\1ariana into this conjec- 
ture, ans,vering at the bar: he put still finer ,vords in 
her Inouth, rnaking her uprightness yet more affecting, 
her confession still nobler. The most violeut desire 
to help the two lovers took possession of hin1, Nor 
did he conceal this feeling, but signifieù in private to 
the wavering Arntrnann, that it ,vere Letter to end the 
business; all being clear as possible, and requiring no 
further investigation, 
This was so far of service that the young woman 
was allo,ved to retire; though, in her stead, the lover 
was brought in, his fetters having previously been 
taken off him at the door. This person seemed a 
little Illore concerned about his fate. His answers 
were more careful; and, if he showed less heroic gen- 
erosity, he recommended hÍInself by the precision and 
ùistinctness of his expressions, 
When this audience also was finished, and found to 
agree in all points with the forlner, except that, from 
regard for his nlÍstress, l\felina stubbornly denied 
what had 3.lready been confessed by herself, the young' 
woman ,vas again brought for\vard; and a scene took 
place between the two, ,vhich made the heart of our 
friend entirely their own. 
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'Vhat usually occurs no\vhere 'Lut in ron1ances and 
plays, he saw here in a paltry courtroom before his 
eyes, - the contest of reciprocal magnanimity, the 
strength of love in misfortune, 
" Is it, then, true," said he internally, " that tÏ1norous 
affection, \vhich conceals itself from the eye of the sun 
and of men, not daring to taste of enjoyment save in 
renlote solitude and deep secrecy, yet, if torn rudely Ly 
S0111e cruel chance into light, váll sho\v itself I110re 
courageous, strong, and resolute than any of our loud 
and ostentatious passions? " 
To his COIl1fol't, the business now soon came to a 
conclusion, The lovers \vere detained in tolerable 
quarters: had it been possible, he would that very 
evening have brought back the young lady to her 
parents, For he firmly determined to act as interces- 
sor in this case, and to forward a happy and la \vful 
union between the lovers, 
He begged permif:sion of the AfJnl1nann to speak in 
private with l\Ielilla, a request which was granted 
without difficulty. 


-- 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE conversation of these ne,v acquaintances very 
soon grew confidential and lively. vYhen "\Vilhehn 
told the downcast youth of his connection with the 
lady's parents, and offered to mediate in the affair, 
sho,ving at the same time the strongest expectation of 
success, a light ,vas shed across the dreary and anxious 
n1Ïncl of the prisoner: he felt hinlself already free, 
alread y reconciled \vith the paren ts of his bride, and 
now began to speak about his future occupation and 
su pport, 
" On this point," said our friend, " you cannot long be 
in difficulty; for you seem to me directed, not more by 
your circumstances than by nature, to make your for- 
tune in the noble profession you have chosen. A pleas- 
ing figure, a sonorous voice, a feeling heart I Could an 
actor be better furnished? If I can serve you with a 
fe\v introductions, it \vill give me the greatest pleasure," 
" I thank you \vith all my heart," replied the other, 
"but I shall hardly be :-"ble to make use of then1; for 
it is my purpose, if possible, not to return to the 
stage," 
"Here you are certainly to blame," said vVilhelm, 
after a pause, during which he had partly recovered 
out of his astonishrnent; for it had never once entered 
his head, but that the player, the lIloment his young 
wife and he were out of durance, \vould repair to some 
theatre, It seemed to hÎ1n as natural and as necessary 
as for the frog to seek pools of water. He had not 
doubted of it for a moment, and he now heard the 
contrary with boundless surprise. 
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" Yes," replied 
Ielina, " I have it in view not to re
 
appear upon the stage, but rather to take up SOIne civil 
calling, be it what it 'will, so that I can but obtain one." 
"This is a strange resolution, which I cannot give 
my approbation to, Without especial reasons, it can 
never be advisable to change the mode of life \ve have 
begun 'with; and, besides, I kno\v of no condition that 
presents so Inuch allurenlent, so many charming pros- 
pects, as the condition of an actor." 
"It is easy to see that you have never been one," 
said the other. 
" Alas, sir," answered Wilhehn," ho\v seldom is any 
man contented \vith the station where he happens to 
be placed! He is ever coveting that of his neighbour, 
froIH \vhich the neighbour in his turn is longing to be 
free." 
" Yet still there is a difference," said 
ielina," be- 
tween bad and \vorse. Experience, not inlpatience, 
rnakes IDe detenuine as you see. Is there in the world 
any creature \vhose lllorseI of bread is attended 'with 
sueh vexation, uncertainty, and toil? It \vere alnlost 
as good to take the staff and 'wallet, and beg frorn 
door to door. What things to be endured frOlTI the 
envy of rivals, from the partiality of managers, from 
the ever altering caprices of the public! In truth, 
oue \vould need to have a hide like a bear's, that is 
led about in a chain along \vith apes, and dogs of 
kno\vledge, and cudgelled into dancing at the sound 
of a bagpipe before the populace and children." 
'Vilhehn thought a thousand things, \vhich he \vould 
not vex the \vorthy luan by utteriug, He IHere ly, 
therefore, led the conversation round them at a dis- 
tance. His friend explained hinlSelf the more candidly 
and circumstantially on that accouut, "Is not the 
manager obliged," said he, "to fall do\vn at the feet of 
every little Stadtrath, that he may get permission, for 
a lnonth between the fairs, to cause another gro8che
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or two to circulate in the place? Ours, on the whole, 
a worthy man, I have often pitied; though at other 
times he gave me cause enough for discontentn1ent, 
A good actor drains him by extortion; of the bad he 
cannot rid himself; and, slÏould he try to make his 
inco1l1e at all equal to his outlay, the public imluedi- 
atel)"" takes u1l1brage, the house stands elnpty; anù, not 
to go to wreck entirely, he HUlst continue acting in the 
n1Ídst of sorrow and vexation, No, no, sir! Since 
you are so gooù as to undertake to help llle, have the 
kindness, I entreat you, to plead ,vith the pareuts of 
my bride: let them get llle a little post of clerk or 
collector, and I shall think myself ,yell dealt ,vith," 
After exchanging a few words more, Wilhellll ,vent 
a,vay ,vith the pron1ise to visit the parents early in 
the morning, and see .what coulù Le done, Seareely 
,vas he by hirnself, ,vhen he gave utterance to his 
thoughts in these exclan1ations: "1..T nhappy !'!eliua! 
not in thy condition, but in thyself, lies the ll1ean im- 
pediment over which thou canst not gain the mastery, 
'Vhat mortal in the world, if ,vithout inward calling he 
takes up a trade, an art, or any mode of life, 'will not feel 
his situation miserable? But he vvho is born 'with ca- 
pacities for any undertaking, finds in executing this the 
fairest portion of his being. Nothing upon earth ,vith- 
out its difficulties! It is the secret in1pulse váthill, it is 
the love and the delight we feel, that help us to con- 
quer obstacles, to clear out new paths, and to overlrap 
the bounds of that narrow circle in which others 
puorly toil. }"'or thee the stage is but a fe,v boards: 
the parts assigned thee are hut what a task is to a 
schoolboy, The spectators thou regard est as on work- 
days they regard each other, For thee, then, it luay 
be well to ,vish thyself lJehinù a du;k, over ruled 
ledgers, collecting tolls, and picking uut .'.'eversions, 
Thou feelest not the co()perating, co-inspiring ,rhole, 
which the mind alune can invent, compreheud, and 
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cOlnplete: thou feelest not that in man there lives a 
spark of purer fire, \vhich, when it is llOt fed, when it 
is not fanned, gets covered by the ashes of indifference 
and daily wants, yet not till late, perlJaps never, can 
be altogether quenched. ' Thou feelest in thy soul no 
strength to fan this spark into a flame, no riches in 
thy heart to feed it when aroused. Hunger drives 
thee on, inconveniences withstand thee; and it is hid- 
den fron1 thee, that, in every human condition, foes lie 
in wait for tis, in vincible except by cheerfulness and 
equanimity, Thou dost well to \vish thyself within 
the limits of a comn10n station, for \yhat station that 
required soul and resolution couldst thou rightly fill ? 
Give a soldier, a stateslnan, a divine, thy sentÏ1nents, 
and as justly will he fret hÜnself about the rniseries of 
h1.:s condition. Nay, have there not b
en men so 
totally forsaken by all feeling uf existence, that they 
have held the life alld nature of rnortals as a nothing, 
a painful, short, and tarnished gleaIn of being? Did 
the forIns of active men rise up living in thy soul; 
\vere thy breast \vanneLl by a sYIlJpathetic fire; did 
the vocation ,vhich proceeds froin \vithin diffuse itself 
over all thy fraIne; .were the tones of thy voice, the 
words of thy Inouth, delightful to hear; didst thou feel 
thy o\vn being sufficient for thyself, - then wouldst 
thou doubtless seek place and opportunity like\vise to 
feel it in others," 
Ainid such \vords and thoughts, our friend ulldressed 
himself, and \vent tu bed, with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction. A \vhole roniance of what he no\v hoped 
to do, instead of the \vorthless occupations \vhich 
should have filleù the approaching day, arose ,vithin 
his nlÏnd: pleasant fantasies softly conducted hirn 
into the kingdonl uf sleep, and then gave him up to 
their sisters, s\veet dreaIlls, \vho received him with 
open arlllS, and encircled his reposing head with the 
images of h ea vell. 
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Early in the nlorning he was a wake agaIn, and 
thinking of the business that lay before hill}, He 
revisited the house of the forsaken family, ,,-here his 
presence caused no sruall surprise, He introduced his 
proposal in the nlost prudent nlanner, and soon found 
both more and fe,ver difficulties than he had antici- 
pated. F or one thing, the evil ,vas already done: and 
though people of a singularly strict and harsh teulper 
are \vont to set thelnselves forciLly against the pa
t, 
and thus to iucrease the evil that cannot now oe 
relnedied; yet, on the other hand, what is actually 
done exerts an irresistible effect upon lllost n1Ïnds: au 
event \vhich lately appeared irnpossiLle takes its place, 
so soon as it has really occurred, \vith, ''''hat occurs 
daily, It ,vas acconlingly soon settled, that IIerr 
l\Ielina was to \ved the daughter; \vho, ho\vever, in 
return, because of her n1Ïsconduct, ,vas to take no Inar- 
riage portion \vith her, and to promise that she \vould 
leave her aunt's legacy, for a fe\v years 111 ore, at an 
easy interest, in her father's hands, But the second 
point, touchiug a ri viI provision for 1\1 elina, ,vas at- 
tended ,vith greater difficulties, They liked not to 
have the luckless pair continually living in their 
sight: they \vould not have a present ohje
t ever call- 
ing to their minds the connection of a Inean vagabond 
with so respectable a farnily, - a fall1Ïly \vhich could 
nUDIber eveD a superintendent aDlong its relatives; 
nay, it was not to be looked for, that the goVel'lllllent 
would trust hÜll \vith a charge, Both parents ,vere 
alike inflexible in this matter; and 'Vilhelrn, \vho 
pleaded very hard, uD\villing that a InaD .wholn he COD- 
tenlDed should return to the stage, and convinceù that 
he deserved not such a happiness, L:uuld not, \vith all 
his rhetoric, produce the slenderest irnpression, Had 
he kno\vn the secret springs of the business, he \vould 
have spared himself the labour of attempting tu per- 
suade. The father \vould gladly have kept his daugh- 
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tel' near him; but he hated the young Ulan, because 
his \vife herself had east an eye ulJon hiIn: \vhile the 
latter could not bear to have, in her stepdaughter, a 
rival constantly before her eyes, So l\feliua ,vith his 
young ,vife, \vho already lllanifested no dislike to go 
and see the world, and be seen of it, \vas obliged, 
against his will, to set forth in a few days, and seek 
some place in any acting company where he could 
find one. 



CHAPTER XV. 


HAPPY season of youth! Happy times of the first 
wish of love! A lnan is then like a child that can for 
hours delight itself \vith an echo, can support alone the 
charges of conversation, and be well contented \vith 
its entertainnlent, if the unseen interlocutor \vill but 
repeat the concluding syllables of the \vonls addressed 
to it, ' 
So \vas it with vVilhelm in the earlier and still more 
in the later period of his passion for 1\lariana; he 
transferred the whole wealth of his 9\vn emotions to 
her, and looked upon himself as a beggar that lived 
upon her alms: and as a landscape is more delightful, 
nay, is delightful only, when it is enlightened by the 
sun; so like\vise in his eyes were all things beautified 
and glorified \vhich lay round her or related to her. 
Often would he stand in the theatre behind the 
scenes, to which he had obtained the freedon1 of access 
from the Inanager. In such cases, it is true, the per- 
specti ve luagic was a ,va y; but the far lnightier sorcery 
of love then first began to act, For hours he could 
stand by the sooty light-fraIne, inhaling the vapour of 
tallow lalnps, looking out at his mistress; and \vhen 
she returned, and cast a kindly glance upon him, he 
could feel himself lost in ecstasy; and, though close 
upon laths and bare spars, he seenled trausported into 
paradise. The stuffed bunches of wool denominated 
lambs, the \vaterfalls of tin, the paper roses, and the 
one-sided huts of stra\v, a\voke in hinl fair poetic 
visi011s of an old pastoral \vorId, Nay, the very danc- 
ing-girls, Ggly as they were when seen at hand" did not 
67 
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always inspire hÏ1n with disgust: they trod the same 
floor with 1\lariana. So true is it, that love, which 
alone can give their full charm to rose-bowers, myrtle- 
groves, and moonshine, can also communicate, even to 
shavings of wood, and paper-clippings, the aspect of 
animated nature. It is so strong a spice, that tasteless 
or even nauseou
 soups are by it rendered palatable. 
So potent a spice was certainly required to render 
tolerable, nay, at last agreeaùle, the state in which he 
usually found her chamber, not to say herself. 
Brought up in a substantial burgher's house, cleanli- 
neSS and order were the elements in which he breathed; 
and, inheriting as he did a portion of his father's taste 
for finery, it had always been his care, in boyhood, to 
furbish up his chalnber, which he regarded as his little 
kingdoln, in the stateliest fashion. Hi
 bed-curtains 
were dra,vB together in large, massy folds, and fastened 
,vith tassels, as they are usually seen in thrones; he 
had got himself a carpet for the middle of his chamber, 
and a finer one for his table; his books and apparatus 
he had, ahllost instinctively, arranged in such a man- 
ner, that a Dutch painter might have imitated thelll 
for groups in his still-life scenes. He had a white cap, 
which he wore straight up like a turban; and the 
sleeves of his nightgo,vn he had caused to be cut short, 
in the lllode of the Orientals. By way of reason for 
this, he pretended that long, wide sleeves encumbered 
him in writing. When, at night, the boy was quite 
alone, and no longer dreaded any interruption, he 
usually ,yore a silk sash tied round his body: and 
often, it is said, he ,vould fix in his girdle a sword, 
,vhich he had appropriated frOlli an old arnlory, and 
thus repeat and declaini his tragic parts; nay, in the 
sanie trÌIn he would kneel down and say his evening 
prayer, 
In those times, how ha}JPY did he think the players, 
whom he saw possessed of so many splendid garments, 
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trappings, and arms; and in the constant practice of a 
lofty denleanour, the spirit of \vhich seenled to hold up 
a mirror of whatever, in the opinions, relations, and 
passions of men, was stateliest and most magnificent. 
Of a piece \vith this, thought Wilhelm, is also the 
player's domestic life, - a series of dignified transac- 
tions and enlploynlents, whereof their appearance on 
the stage is but the outmost portion; like as a Dlass of 
silver, long simmering about in the purifying furnace, 
at length gleanls \vith a bright and beautiful tinge in 
the eye of the refiner, and shows him, at the sanle time, 
that the Inetal no\v is cleansed of all foreign n1Ïxture, 
Great, accordingly, \,as his 
urprise at first, when he 
found hinlself beside his n1Ïstress, and looked down, 
through the cloud that environed hinl, on tables, stools, 
and floor, The wrecks of a transient, light, and false 
decoration lay, like the glittering coat of a skinned 
fish, dispersed in wild disorder, The ÏInplements of 
personal cleanliness, - combs, soap, to\vels, - with the 
traces of their use, were 1l0t concealed, Music, por- 
tions of plays and pairs of shoes, 'washes and Italian 
flowers, pincushions, hair-skewers, rouge-pots, and rib- 
bons, books and stra\v hats, - no article despised the 
neighbourhood of another: all were united by a COID- 
nlon element, - po\vder and dust. Yet as Wilhelm 
scarcely noticed in her presence aught except herself; 
nay, as all that had belonged to her, that she had 
touched, \vas dear to hÏIn, - he came at last to feel, 
in this chaotic housekeeping, a charm \vhich the proud 
pOlnp of his own habitation never had coullllunicated. 
vVhen
 on this hand, he lifted aside her bodice, to get 
at the harpsichord; on that, thre\v her gov,n upon the 
bed, that he might find a seat; when she herself, with 
careless freedom, did not seek to hide fronl hinl InallY 
a natural office, which, out of respect for the presence 
of a second person, is usually concealed, - he felt as 
if by all this he was cOllling nearer to her every 
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moment, as if the con1111unioll betwixt thenl was 
fastening by invisible ties, 
It \vas not so easy to reconcile \vith his previous 
ideas the behaviour of the other players, \VhOIn, on his 
first visits, he often lnet with in her house. 'Ever 
busied in being idle, they seeilled to think least of all 
011 their elllploYluent and. ol,jeet: the poetic ,vorth of 
a piece they ,,,,ere never heard to Rl'eak of, or to judge 
of, right or wrollg; their continual questiun \vas sÍ1nply, 
Ho\v nluch \vill it briny 1 Is it a stock-piece? Ho\v 
IOllg \vill it run? f[o\v often think yuu it lllay be 
played? and other ilJquiries and observations of the 
saUle description, Then cOlnnlonly they broke out 
against the Il1anager, that he \vas stinted \vith his 
salaries, and especially unjust to this oue or to that; 
then against the public, ho\v selcloln it reC0111penSeù 
the right IlltUl \vith its approval, ho\v the Gennan 
theatre \vas daily Ï1nproving, ho\v the player \vas ever 
grO\Villg n101'e honoured, and never could be honoureù 
enough, Then they \youltl descant largely about \vine- 
gardens and coffee-houses; ho\v llluclwiebt Olle of their 
COIlll'ades had contracted, and lllust suffer a deduction 
froln his \vages on account of; about the dispruportion 
of their \veekly salaries; about the cabals of sonle 
rival cOlnpauy: on \vhich occasions, they \vould pass 
again to the great and Iuerited attention \vhich the 
public no\v Lestn\ved upon thell1; llut forgetting 
the Ï1npol'tauce of the theatre to the inlproveluent 
of the nation and the \\rorlll. 
r\..ll this, \vhieh had already given \Vilhellll Illauy a 
restless hour, caUle agaiu iutu his 11leUIOl'Y, as he 
'walked his hor
e slo\vly hUlue\\"ards, and cuntelllplated 
the various uccurrences in \vhich he haù so lately bee'-l 
engaged. The comlllotion produced Ly a girl's elop
- 
lnellt, not only in a decent family, Lut in a \vhole 
town, he ha( l Reen ,vith his o\vn eyeR: the s
enes upon 
th{:' higln\"ay aDd. ill the _AJ/dhaus, the vie\vs enter- 
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tained by l\lelina, and whatever else he had \vitnessed, 
again arose Lefore hÜu, and Ll'ought his keen, forecast- 
ing Inind intu a sort of anxious disquietude; ,vhich no 
longer to endure, he struck the spurs into his horse, 
and hastened toward houle, 
By this expedient, however, he hut ran to l11eet new 
vexations. '\Venler, his friend and future brother-iu- 
la,v, ,vas ,vaitiug for hirn, to begin a serious, Í111portant, 
unexpected conversation. 
'Verllel' ,vas otie of those tried, sedate persons, ,vith 
fixed principles and haLit::;, ,,,h01H \ve usually denOlIl- 
inate cold characters, Lecause 011 eUlergencies they do 
not Lurst forth quickly ur vèry visibly. Accordingly, 
his intercourse with 'Vilhehn \vas a perpetual contest; 
,yhich, ho,vever, only served tu knit their lIlutual affec- 
tion the Dlore firlnly; for, notwithstanding their very 
opposite nlodes of thiuking, each found his account in 
cOlnnlunicating ,vith the other. 'Vel'ner \vas very well 
contented ,vith hiulSelf, that he cuuld llO\V and then 
lay a bridle on the exalted Lut cUllHHonly extravagant 
spirit of his friend; and \Vilhehn uften felt a glorious 
trÏtullph, ,vhen the staid and thinking Werner could 
Le hurried on \vith hitn in \yarlll ebullience, Thus 
each exercised hÏ1nself upon the other; they had l)een 
accustulned to see each other daily; and you \vollld 
ha ve said, their eagerness to nleet and talk together 
had even been augrllented by the inabi1ity of each to 
understand the other, ...At bottoln, ho\vever, being both 
good-hearted men, they were both travelling together 
to\vard one goal; and they could never understand 
ho\v it ,vas that neither of the t\VO could Lriug the 
other over to his o.wn persuasion, 
}"or SOlne tÍ1ne 'Verner had observed that \Vilhehn's 
visits had been rarer; that in his fa vonrite discussions 
he ,vas brief and absent-1nÍIHled; that he no longer 
::tbandoned hÌ1nself tu the vivid depicting of singular 
conceptions, - token
 Ly 'v hich, in truth, a n1Índ get- 
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ting rest and contentlllent in the presence of a friend 
is most clearly inùicateù. The considerate and punc- 
tual Werner first sought for the root of the evil in his 
own conduct; till SOlne rUIn ours of the neighbourhood 
set hÜn on the proper trace, and sonle unguarded pro- 
ceedings OIl the part of \Yilhelm brought hill1 nearer to 
the certainty. He Legall his investigation, and erelong 
discovered, that for some tirne vVilhehn had been openly 
visiting an actress, had often spuken with her at the 
theatre, and acconlpanied her hOlne, Un discovering 
the nightly visits . of his friend, \Verner's anxiety 
increased to a painful extent: for he heard that 
Mariana was a most seductive girl, ,vho probably ,vas 
draining the youth of his money; ,vhile, at the same 
time, she herself was supported by another and a very 
worthless lover. 
Ha ving pushed his suspicions as near certainty as 
possible, he had resolved to make a sharp attack on 
Wilheln1: he ,vas no,v in full readiness with all his 
preparations, ,vhell his friend returned, discontented 
and unsettled, fronl his journey, 
That very evening ,
... erneI' laid the whole of what he 
knew before him, first calnlly, then ,vith the enlphatic 
earnestness of a ,veIl-meaning friendship, He left no 
point of the subject undiscussed, and made \Vilhelm 
taste abundance of those bitter things ,vbich men at 
ease are accustomed, ,vith virtuous spite, to dispense 
so liberally to men in love, Yet, as might have 
been expected, he accomplished little. Wilhehn an- 
swered ,vith interior c0111motion, though ,vith great 
confidence, " You kno,v not the girl I Appearances, 
perhaps, are not to her advantage; but I am certain 
of her faithfulness and virtue, as of my love," 
Werner maintained his accusations, and offered to 
bring proofs and ,vitne

es. \Yilhelnl waived these 
offers, and parted ,vith his friend out of hunlour and 
unhinged, like a man in ,vhose ja,v SOlne un skilful 
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dentist has been seizing a diseased, yet fast-rooted, 
tooth, and tugging at it harshly to no purpose. 
It exceedingly dissatisfied Wilhelm to see the fair 
image of l\Iariana overclouded and almost deformed in 
his soul, first by the capricious fancies of his journey, 
and then by the unfriendliness uf Werner, He adopted 
the surest means of restoring it to complete brilliancy 
and beauty, by setting out at night, and hastening to 
his \vonied destination, She received hÜn \vith extreme 
joy: on entering the to\vn, he had ridden past her 
window; she had been expecting his company; and it 
is easy to conceive that all scruples 'were soon driven 
froln his heart. Nay, her tenderness again opened up 
the \vhole stores of his confidence;' and he told her 
how deeply the public, how deeply his friend, had 
sinned against her, 
Much lively talking led them at length to speak 
about the earliest period of their acquaintance, the 
recollection of \vhich farrns always one of the n10st 
delightful topics bet\veen two lovers. The first steps 
that introduce us to the enchanted garden of love are 
so full of pleasure, the first prospects so charrnillg, that 
everyone is ,villing to recall theln to his melnory. 
Each party seeks a preference above the other; each 
has loved souner, more devotedly; and each, in this 
contest, would rather be conquered than conquer. 
Wilhelm repeated to his nÜstress, ,,,,hat he had so 
often told her before, how she soon abstracted his 
attention from the play, and fixed it on herself; how 
her form, her acting, her voice, inspired hÎ1n; ho\v at 
last he \vent only on the nights ,vhen she \vas to 
appear; how, in fine, having ventured behind the 
scenes, he had often stood by her unheeded; and he 
spoke with rapture of the happy evening \vhen he 
found an opportunity to do her sonle civility, and lead 
her into conversation. 
Mariana, on the other hand, \voulù not allow that 
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she had failed so long to notice him: she declared 
that she had seen him in the public walk, and for 
proof she descrilJed the clothes \vhich he \vore on that 
occasion; she affirmed that even then he pleased 
her before all others, and luaùe her long fur his 
ac( 1 uaill tau ce, 
,IIo\v gladly did Wilhehn credit all this! ] [ow 
gladly did he catch at the persuasion, that, \vhen he 
used to approach her, she had felt herself dra \Vll 
ÜJ\vanl hill) by SOllle resistless influence; that she had 
gone with hilu bet\veen the 
ide-seenes Ull purpose to 
see hÜn Inore cloRely, aud get acquainted \vith hÏ111; aDd 
that, in fine, 'v hen his back,vurdness and lllUlh'8ty 
were not to be eOIHluered, Rhe IUHI herself afforded hinl 
a II opportunity, (l1lel, as it \vere, cOlllpelled hilll to 
hand her a giaRR of lell101wde, 
In this affectiunate coutest, ,vhich they pUl'Rued 
through all the litth.. eircunlstances of their brief 
romance, the hours þassed rapidly a\vay; aud 'Vil- 
hehn left his n1Ïstl'ess with his heart at peace, and 
finnly detennine<l on proceeding forthwith to the exe- 
cution of his pruject, 
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THE necessary preparations for his journey his father 
and Inother had attended to: SOlne little rnattel'S that 
were yet wanting to his equipage, delayed his depar- 
ture for a fe\v days. Wilhehn took advantage of this 
opportunity to \vrite to l\Llriana, nleaning thus to 
bring tù a decision the proposal, about \v hich she had 
hitherto avoided speaking \vith him, The letter was 
as follows: 
"U nder the kind veil of night, 'which has often over- 
shadowed us together, I sit and think, and write to 
thee: all that I lueditat( and do is solely on thy 
account, 0 :f\larialla! with 111e, the happiest of Inen, 
it if) as \vith a Ll'idegroolll \yhu stands in tlH: festive 
ChalllLer, drean1ing of the ne\v universe that is to Le 
unfolded to hinl, and by lneans of hin1, and, .while the 
holy ceren10nies are proceeding, transports hinlself in 
longing thought before the Iuysterious curtains, from 
.which the loveliness of love \vhispers out to him, 
"I have constrained myself not to see thee for a 
few days: the saerifice \vas easy, \\ hen uuited with 
the hope of Buch a reeonlpense, of l,eiug al\vays with 
thee, of reuutining ever thine 1 Need I repeat \yhat I 
desÍl'e? I Blust! for it seelns as if yet thuu hadst 
never understood Ine. 
"]Iow ofteu, in the lo\v tones of true love, which, 
though wishing to gaiu all, dares speak but little, have 
I sought in thy heart for the desire of a perpetual 
uniou, Thou hast understood me, doubtless; for in 
thy own heart the same wish rnust have arisen: thou 
dÙlst cOlnprehend lne, in that kiss, in the intoxicating 
75 
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peace of that happy evening, Thy silence testified to 
me thy modest honour; and how did it increase nlY 
love! Another \voman would have had recourse to 
artifice, that she Illight ripen by superfluoJ.lS sunshine 
the purpose of her lover's heart, might elicit a proposal, 
and secure a firnl prolnise. Mariana, on the contrary, 
drew back: she repelled the half-opened confidence of 
him she loved, and sought to conceal her approving 
feelings by apparent indifference, But I have uuder- 
stood thee! '\That a n1Ïserable creature Inust I be, if 
I did not by these tokens recognise the pure and gen- 
erous love that cares not for itself, but for its object! 
Confide in Ine, and fear nothing, 'Ve belong to one 
another; and neither of us lea ves aught or forsakes 
aught, if we live for one another, 
"Take it, then, this hand! Solemnly I offer this 
unnecessary pledge! All the joys of love we have 
already felt, but there is a lle\V blessedness in the firnl 
thought of duration. Ask not ho\v, - care not. Fate 
takes care of love, and the lllore certainly as love is 
easy to provide for. 
ce l\1:y heart has long ago forsaken Iny paternal home: 
it is \vith thee, as IllY spirit hovers on the stage. 0 
Iny darling! to what other man has it been given to 
unite all his wishes, as it is to Ine? No sleep falls 
upon lllY eyes: like the redness of an everlasting dawn, 
thy love and thy happiness still glo\v around me. 
"Scarcely can I hold nlyself from springing up, 
from rushing forth to thee, and forcing thy consent, 
and, with the first light of to-nloITow, pressing forward 
into the ,vorld for the mark I aÎln at, Rut, no! I \vill 
restrain Inyself; I will not act like a thoughtless fool, 
will do nothing rashly: my plan is laid, and I ,viII 
execute it calmly, 
"I am acquainted with the l\lanager Serlo: my 
journey leads Ille directly to the pla
e \vhere he is, 
:For above a year he has frequently Leen .wishing that 
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his people had a touch of lny vivacity, and my delight 
in theatrical affairs: I shall doubtless be very kindly 
received. Into your company I cannot enter, for more 
than one reason, Serlo's theatre, moreover, is at such 
a distance from this, that I nlay there begin my under- 
taking without any apprehension of discovery. With 
him I shall thus at once find a tolerable maintenance: 
I shall look about me in the public, get acquainted 
with the company, and then COIne back for thee, 
"Mariana, thou seest ,vhat I can force myself to do, 
that I may certainly obtain thee. .For such a period 
not to see thee; for such a period to kno,v thee in 
the wide world! I dare not view it closely. But yet 
if I recall to meillory thy love, which assures lne of 
all; if thou shalt not disdain my prayer, and give 
me, ere we part, th y hand, before the priest, - I 
lnay then depart in peace. It is but a form between 
us, yet a form so touching, - the blessing of Heaven 
to the blessing of the earth, Close by thy house, in 
the Ritterschaftliche Chapel, the ceremony ,vill be 
soon and secretly perfornled, 
"For the beginning I have gold enough; we will 
share it lJetween us; it will suffice for both; and, 
before that is finished, Heaven will send us more, 
" 
 0, my darling, I am not do\vncast about the 
issue, \'Vhat is begun with so much cheerfulness 
must reach a happy end. I have never doubted that 
a Ulan Inay force his way through the ,vorld, if he 
really is in earnest about it; and I feel strength 
enough \vithin nle to provide a liberal support for 
two, and many more. The world, \ve are often told, 
is unthankful: I have never yet discovered that it 
was unthankful, if one knew ho\v, in the proper way, 
to do it service. l\1y whole soul burns at the idea, 
that I shall at length step forth, and speak to the 
hearts of Illen sOInething they have long been yearn- 
ing to hear, How nlany thousand tinies has a feeling 
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of disgust passed through ll1e, alive as I am to the 
nobleness of the stage, when I have seen the poorest 
creatures fancying they could speak a word of power 
to the hearts of the people! The tone of a man's 
voice singing treble sounds far pleasanter and purer 
to ll1Y ear; it is incredible ho"\v these blockheads, in 
their coarse ineptitude, deforlu things beautiful and 
venerable. 
"The theatre has often been at variance ,vith the 
pulpit: they ought not, I think, to quarrel. Ho\v 
much is it to be vvished, that in both the celebratioll 
of nature and of God "\vere entrusted to none but l11e11 
of noble minds! These are no dreams, ll1Y darling! 
As I have felt in thy heart that thou couldst love, 
I seize the dazzling thought, and say, - no, I ,,,ill not 
say, but I "\vill hope and trust, - that we t"\vo shall 
yet appear to n1811 as a pair of chosen spirits, to unlock 
their hearts, to touch the recesses of their nature, and 
prepare for thelll celestial joys, as surely as the joys 
I have tasted ,vith thee deserved to lJe IHlllled celestial, 
since they drew us froll1 ourselves, and exalted us 
above ourselves. 
"I cannot end, I have alread)T said too n1uch, and 
kno,v not "\vhether I have yet Raid all, all that con- 
cerns thy interests; fur to express the agifations of the 
vortex that "\vhirls round "\vithin nlyse1f, is beyond 
the po,ver of ,yords. 
" Yet take this sheet, DlY love! 1 have again read 
it over: I ohserve it ought to have begun lllore cau- 
tiously; but it contaills in it all that thou hast need 
to kno,v, - enough to prepare thee for the hour ,vhen 
I shall return ,vith the lightness of love to thy l)OSOll1, 
I seern to Inyself like a prisoner that is secretly filiHg 
his irons asunder, I bid good night to IÜY soun<l]y 
sleeping parents. Fare,vell, Iny beloved, fare\ve1l1 
For this time I conclude; IllY eyeliùs have 1110re than 
once dropped together; it is no\v ùeep in the night." 



CHAPTER XVII, 


IT seelued as if the day would never end, while 
Wilhehn, with the letter beautifully folded in his 
pocket, longed to llleet \vith l\:Iariana, The darkness 
had. scarcely come on, when, contrary to custom, he 
glided. forth to her house, His plan ,vas, to announce 
hÜnself for the night; then to quit his mistress for 
a short time, lea Villg the letter with her ere he went 
a\vay; and, returnillg at a late hour, to obtain her 
reply, her consent, or to force it from her by the 
po\ver of his caresses, He fle\v into her arms, and 
pressed her in rapture to his bosom. The vehemence 
of his elnotions prevented him at first from noticing, 
that, on this occasion, she diù not receive him with 
her wonted heartiness; yet she could not long conceal 
her painful 
ituatiun, but inlputed it to slight indis- 
position. She cOlnplained of a headache, and ,vould 
not by any llleans consent to his proposal of con1Ïng 
back that night, Suspecting nothing wrong, he ceased 
to urge her, but felt that this was not the moment for 
delivering his letter. He retained it, therefore; and, 
as several of her movements and observations courte- 
ously conlpelled him to take his leave, in the tumult 
of unsatiable love he snatched up one of her necker- 
chiefs, squeezed it into his pocket, and forced hinlself 
away fron1 her lips and her door. He returned home, 
but could. not rest there: he again dressed hÜnself, and 
went out into the open air, 
After walking up anù do\vn several streets, he was 
accosted by a stranger inquiring for a certain Inn, 
Wilhehn offered to conduct him to the house. In 
79 
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the way, his new acquaintance asked about the names 
of the streets, the owners of various extensive edifices, 
then about some police regulations of the to-wn; so 
that, by the time they reached the door of the inn, 
they had fallen' into quite an interesting conversa- 
tion, The stranger politely compelled his guide to 
enter, and drink a glass of pUllch with hill}, Ere long 
he had told his name and place of abode, as well as 
the business that had brought him hither; and he 
seemed to expect a like confidence fron1 Wilhelm, 
Our friend, ,vithout any hesitation, mentioned his 
nallle, and the place ,vhere he lived, 
"Are you not a grandson of the old 1feister, who 
possessed that beautiful collection of pictures and 
statues?" inquired the stranger. 
" Yes, I am, I was ten years old vvhen my grand- 
father died, and it grieved me very nluch to see these 
fine things sold," 
" Your father got a fine sum of money for them." 
" You know of it, then? " 
" Yes, indeed: J sa 'v that treasure ere it left your 
house, Your grandfather "'as not lnerely a collector, 
he had a thorough knowledge of art, In his younger 
happy years he had been in Italy, al1q. had brought 
back with him such treasures as could not now be 
got for any price. He possessed sonle exquisite pic- 
tures by the best masters, When you looked through 
his dra,,'ings, you \vould scarcely have believed your 
eyes. Among his marbles ,,,,ere some invaluable frag- 
ments; his series of bronzes ,vas instructive and ,veIl 
chosen; he had also collected n1edals, in considerable 
quantity, relating to history and art; his fe,v gelns de- 
served the great
st praise, In addition to all ,vhich, the 
whole ,vas tastefully arranged; although the rooms and 
hall of the old house had not been synlll1etrically built." 
" You l11ay conceive," said Wilhehn, " \vhat \ve young 
ones lost, ,vhen all these articles \vere taken dovrn and 
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sent' away, It was the first nlournful period of my life, 
I cannot tell you how empty the chau1bers looked 
when \ve saw those objects vanish une by une 1 \vhich 
had anlused us from our earliest years, and which we 
considered as unalterable as the house, or the town 
itself," 
"If I rnistake not, your father put the capital pro- 
duced by the sale into some neigh bour's stock, \vit.h 
\VhOlTI he commenced a sort of partnership in traùe." 
",Quite right; and their joint speculations have 
prospered in their hands, \Yitbin the last twelve 
years, they have greatly increased their fortunes, and 
are no\v the lllore vehemently bent on gaining. Old 
\Verner also has a son, \vho suits that sort of occupa- 
tion nluch better than I." 
"I anl sorry the place should have lost such an 
ornament as your grandfather's cabinet was to it, 
I sa w it but a short tilne prior to the sale; and I 
lllay say, I \vas myself the cause of its being then 
disposed of, A rich noblernan, a great anlateur, but 
one who, in such important transactions, does not 
trust to his o\vn solitary judgment, had sent me 
hither, and requested lllY ad vice. For six days I 
examined the collection; on the seventh, I advised 
my friend to pay ÙO\Yll the required sunl without 
delay, You were then a lively boy, often running 
about me: you explained to me the su ùjects of the 
pictures, and in general, I recollect, could give a very 
good account of the whole cabinet," 
"I renlember such a person, but I should not have 
recognised hÜn in you," 
" It is a good 'while ago, and we all change more or 
less. You had, if I luistake not, a fa vourite piece 
anlong them, to which you \vere ever calling my 
attention," 
"Oh, yes! it represented the history of that king's 
son dying of a secret love for his father's bride." 
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"It was not, certainly, the best picture, - badly 
grouped, of no superiority in colouring, and executed 
altogether with great nlannerislll," 
"This I did not understand, and do not yet: it is 
the subject that charrlls Iile in a picture, not the art," 
" Your graLHlfather seeined to have thought other- 
wise. The greater part of his collection consisted of 
excellent pieces; in which, represent what they 111ight, 
one constantlyadn1Ïred the talent of the luaster, This 
picture of yours had accordingly been hung in the 
outermost roo in, - a proof that he valued it slightly," 
" It was in that rU01l1 \vhere \ve young onef: used to 
play, and where the piece you lllelltion Inade on lile a 
deep ÏInpresf'ion; \vhich Bot even your eriticÜnn, greatly 
as I honour it, eoulll oLliterate, if \ve I::ìtúud before the 
picture at this UlOlnent. What a melancholy object is 
a youth that mHst shut up ,vithin hirnself the s\yeet 
inlpulse, the fairest inheritance \vhich nature has given 
us, and conceal in his o\vn bosorn the fire ,vhich should 
warn1 and aniulate hitnself and others, so that his vitals 
are wasted a,vay by unutterable pains! I feel a pity 
for the ill-fated man that \vollld consecrate himself to 
another, when the heart of that other has already found 
a worthy object of true and pure affection." 
"Such feelings are, ho\vever, very foreign to the 
principles by which a lover of art exalnines the works 
of great painters; and 1110St probably you, too, had the 
cabinet continued in your fainily, \voulù have by and 
by acquired a relish for the ,yorks themselves, and have 
learned to see in the perforlnances of art something 
more than yourself and your individual inclinations." 
" In truth, the sale of that eabinet grieved l11e very 
much at the tilne; and often since I have thought of 
it ,vith regret: but ,vhen I consider that it ,vas a 
necessary means of a wakening a taste in 111e, of devel- 
oping a talent, 'which will operate far 1TIOre po\verfully 
on my history than ever those lifeless pictures could 
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ha ve done, I easily content IHyself, and honour destiny, 
which knuws ho\v to bring about \vhat is best for me, 
and \vhat is best for everyone," 
" It gives n1e pain to hear this 'YOI'd destiny in the 
mouth of a young person, just at the age ,vhen men 
are conllnonly accustonled to ascribe their o,vn violent 
inclinations to the ,vill of higher natures," . 
" You, then, do not believe in destiny ? No po\ver 
that rules over us and directs all for our ultÏ1nate ad- 
vantage? " 
"The 4. uestion is not no\v of lny belief, nor is this 
the place to explain ho,v I lnay have atten1pted to form 
for IHyself SOlue not Ï1npossible conception of things 
\vhich are incoluprehensible to all of us: the question 
here is, \Vhat llHJde uf vie\ving then) ,viII profit us the 
most? The fabric of our life is forllled of necessity 
and chance: the reason of man takes its station be- 
t\veen theIn, and n1ay rule thein Loth; it treats the 
necessary as the ground \vork of its being; the acci- 
dental it Can direct and guide, and ell)ploy for its o\vn 
purposes: and only while this principle of reason 
stands firnl and inexpugnable, does nlan deserve to be 
nalned the god of this lo\ver ,vorld. But \voe to him 
who, fronl his youth, has used hinlself to search in 
necessity for something of arbitrary \vill; to ascribe 
to chance a sort of reason, \vhich it is a 111atter of relig- 
ion to obey. Is conduct like this aught else than to 
renounce one's understanding, and give unrestricted 
Scope tu one's inclinatiuns? \Ye think it is a kind of 
piety to lllove along \vithout l:ollsideration; to let ac- 
cidents that please us detern1Ïne our conduct; and, 
fillally, to besto\v 011 the result of such a vacillating 
life the nanle uf pruvidential guidance." 
"Was it never your case that son1e little circum- 
stance induced you to strike into a certain path, ,,,here 
son)e accidental occurrence erelung lllet yon, and a 
series of unexpected illcidt'nts at length brought you to 
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some point which you yourself had scarcely once con- 
templated? Should not lessons of this kind teach us 
obedience to destiny, confidence in some such guide? " 
"With opinions like these, no woman could main- 
tain her virtue, no IHan keep the money in his purse; 
'for occasio:p.s enough are occurring to get rid of both, 
He alone is \vorthy of respect, 'who knows 'what is of 
use to hÜnself and others, and \vho labours to con- 
trol his self-'will, Each nlan has his o\vn fortune in 
his hands; as the artist has a piece of rude matter, 
which he is to fashion to a certain shape. But the art 
of living rightly is like all arts; the capacity alone is 
born with us; it nlust be learned, and prac.tised with 
incessant care." 
These discussions our t\VO speculators carried on be- 
tween them to considerable length: at last they parted 
without seen1Ïng to have \vrought any special convic- 
tion in each other, but engaging to meet at an ap- 
pointed place next day. 
Wilhelm walked up and do\vn the streets for a tinle : 
he heard a sound of clarinets, hunting-horns, and bas- 
soons; it swelled his bosonl \vith delightful feelings. 
It \vas SOlne travelling sho\vlnen that produced this 
pleasant nlusic. He spoke with thenl: for a piece of 
coin they follo\ved him to l\.1ariana's house, The space 
in front of the door \vas adorned with lofty trees; un- 
der thenl he placed his artists; and, himself resting on 
a bench at some distance, he surrendered his n1Ìnd 
without restraint to the hovering tones \vhich floated 
round him in the cool 111ello\y night, Stretched out 
beneath the kind stars, he felt his existence like a 
golden dreanl, "She, too, hears these flutes," said he 
within his heart: "she feels \vhose relnenlbrance, 
whose love of her, it is that lllakes the night full of 
music, In distance, even, \ve are united by these nlel- 
odies, as in every separation, by the ethereal accordance 
of love. Ah! tw'o hearts that love each other are as 
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two maguetic needles: whatever moves the one n1ust 
nlove the other \vith it; for it is one po\V'er that \vorks 
in both, one principle that pervades them, Can I in 
her arms conceive the possibility of l)årting from her? 
And yet I an1 soon to be far fron1 her, to seek out a 
sanctuary for our love, and then to have her ever with 
me, 
"How often, \vhen absent fronl her, and lost in 
thoughts about her, happening to touch a book, a piece 
of dress or aught else, have I thought I felt her hand, 
, so entirely \vas I invested \vith her presence! And to 
recollect those moments \vhich shunned the light of 
day and the eye of the cold spectator; which, to enjoy, 
the goùs lnight determine to forsake the painless con- 
dition of their pure blessedness! To recollect then1! 
As if by lnemory we could renew the tunlultuous 
thrilling of that cup of joy, which encircles our senses 
with celestial bonds, and lifts then1 beyond all earthly 
hindrances. And her form" - He lost hÜnself in 
thoughts of her; his rest passed away into longing; he 
leaned against a tree, and cooled his warn1 cheek on its 
bark; and the \vinds of the night \vafted speedily 
aside the breath, \vhich proceeded in sighs fron1 his 
pure and Ünpassioned bosom. He groped for the 
neckerchief he had. taken fron1 her; but it was forgot- 
ten, it lay in his other clothes. His frame quivered 
with emotion. 
The music ceased, and he felt as if fallen from the 
element in which his thoughts had hitherto been soar- 
ing, His restlessness increased, as his feelings were 
no longer nourished and assuaged by the melody. He 
sat do\vn upon her threshold, and felt nlore peace. 
He kissed the brass knocker of her door: he kissed the 
threshold over \vhich her feet \vent out and in, and 
warmed it by the fire of his brea'st, He again sat still 
for a Inoment, and figured her behind her curtains in 
the white nightgo\vn, \vith the red ribbon round her 
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head, in s\veet repose: he ahnost fancied that he was 
hinlself so near her, she nlust needs 1e dreaulÍng of 
hiln, His thoughts were beautiful, like the spirits 
of the t,yilight; rest and desire alternated ,vithin hirn; 
love ran with a quivering hand, in a thousand moods, 
over all the chords of his soul; it ,vas as if the spheres 
stood l11ute above hinl, suspending their eternal song 
to ,vatch the lov{ lllelodies of his heart, 
Had he then had about hÜu the Blaster-key ,vith 
\vhieh he used to open l\lariana's door, he could not 
have restrained hilnself fl'Oll1 penetrating illtO the 
sanctuary of love, Yet he ,vent a,vay slo,vly; he 
slanted, half -dreau1Ìllg, in beneath the trees, set hÜn- 
self for hOlne, and eonstantly turned round again; at 
last, "with an effort, he constrained hÜnself, and actually 
departed. At the corner of the street, looking back 
yet once, he Ünagilled that he sa 'v l\fariana's door open, 
and a dark figure issue frolli it. He ,vas too distant 
for seeing clearly; and, before he could exert hinlself 
and look sharply, the appearan
e "as already lost in 
the night; yet afar off he thought he 
a\v it again 
gliding past a ,vhite house, He stood, and strained 
his eyes; but, ere he could arouse hÍ1llself and follow 
the phantonl, it had vanished, "Thither should he 
pursue it ? What street had the nlan taken, if it \vere 
a luan ? 
A nightly traveller, when at son1e turn of his path 
he has seen the country for an instant ilhllllinateù Ly 
a flash of lightning, ,vill, ,vith dazzled eyes, next 
nlolnent, seek in vain for the preceding fOl'Jlls au( I the 
connection of his road; so \vas it in the eyes and the 
heart of Wilhelnl, A lld as a spirit of Iuidllight, ,,,hich 
awakens unutterable terror, is, in the succeeding 100- 
nlents of COlllposure, regarded as a child of Ünagiua- 
tion, 
nd the fearful vision leaves doubts ,yithout end 
behind it in the soul; so like,vise ,vas 'Yïlhehn in ex- 
trelne disquietude, as, leaning on the corner-stone of 
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the street, he heeded not the clear gray of the llIOl'ning, 
and the cro\ving of the cocks; till the early trades 
began to stir, and drove hÌ1n !lollle. 
On his way, he had ahnost effaced the unexpected 
delusion fronl his mind Ly the lllOst sufficient reasons; 
yet the fine harillonious feelings of the night, on \vhich 
he llO\V looked back as if they too haù been a vision, 
'were also gone. To soothe his heart, and put the last 
seal on his l'eturnillg belief, he took the neckerchief 
fronl the pocket of the ùress he had been last \vearing, 
The rustling of a letter "which fell out of it touk the 
ker
hief a\vay froin his lips: he lifte(l aud read: 
"
\s I love thee, little fool, \vhat ailed thee last 
llight ? This evening 1 \"ill COl11e agaiu. I can eaf'ily 
suppo
e that thou art sick of stayiug hpl'e 80 long: hut 
have patiellce; at the fair I \vill return for thee. ,And 
ob:servè, never l110re put IHe on that al)()lllinaLle 1la
k- 
green-bro\vn ja
ket: thou lookest in it like the \vitch 
of Elldor, I)id I not send the \vhite nightgo\vll, that 
I n1Ïght have a SllÙ\VY little lam1kill ill Iny arn1s? 
Senù thy letters ahvays 1y the anciellt sibyl: the 
Devil himself has selected her as Iris." 




Book II. 




CHAPTER I. 


WHOEVER strives in our sight \
Tith vehenlent force 
to reach an ohject, Le it one that \ve praise or that \ve 
LlaIne, lllay count on eÀciting an interest in our nlÏnds ; 
but, \vhen once the Inatter is decided, \ve turn our eyes 
Rway froln hÜn: 'whatever once lies finished and done, 
can no longer at all fix our attention, especially if 'we 
at first prophesied an evil issue to the undertaking, 
Therefore we shall not try to entertain our readers 
with any circumstantial account of the grief and ùes- 
peration into \vhich our ill-fated friend \vas cast, \vhen 
he sa\v his hopes so unexl)ectedly and instantaneously 
ruined. On the contrary, \ve shall even pass over :sev- 
eral years, and again take up our friend, \vhere \ve hope 
to find hÜn in SOlne sort of activity and cOlnfort, First, 
ho\vever, \ve nlust shortly set forth a fe\v lllatters neces- 
sary for lllaintaining the connection of our narrative, 
The pestilence, or a Inalignant fever, rages \vith n10re 
fierceness, and speedier effect, if the frame which it 
attacks \vas Lefore healthy and full of vigour; and in 
like lnanner, \vhen a luckless, unlooked-for fate over- 
took the \vretched 'Vilhehn, his whole being in a 
nlOlnellt \vas laid \vaste. As 'when by chance, in the 
preparation of some artificial firework, any part of the 
COlllpositioll kiudles bl'fol'e its tiIne; and the skilfully 
bored and loaded barrels, \vhich, arrallged, and burning 
after a settled plan, \vould have painteù in the air a 
Inagnificently varying series of fhuning ÏIllages, now 
hissing and roaring, pl'olniscu<..nu:;]y explode \vith a COll- 
fused anù dangerous crash, - so, in our hero's case; 
did hap}!iness and hope, pIl
asure and joys, realities 
9 1 
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and dreallls, clash together \vith destructive tumult, all 
at once in his Lo
onl, In such desolate lllolllents, the 
friend that has hastened to deliverance stands fixed in 
astonishnlent; and for hinl who suffers, it is a benefit 
that sense forsakes hÌlll, 
Days of pain, unll1Ìxed, ever returning, and pur- 
posely rene\ved, succeeded next: still, even these are 
to be regarded as a grace frOIn nature, In such hours 
Wilhelm had not yet quite lost his n1Ìstress: his pains 
were indefatigaLle struggles, still to hold fast the hap- 
piness that was gliding froIlI his soul; again to lux- 
uriate in thought on the ]!ossiLility of it; to procure 
a brief after-life for his joys that had departed for ever. 
Thus one nlay look upon a body as not utterly dead 
while the putrefaction lasts; \vhile the forces that in 
vain seek to \vork by their old appointlllent, still labour 
in dissevering the particles of that fralne which they 
once animated; and not till all is disunited and inert, 
till \ve see the whole nlouidered ùo'\\'n into indifferent 
dust, - not till then does there rise in us the lIlourn- 
ful, vacant sentinlent of <leath, - death, not to 1e 
recalled, save by thr breath of him that lives for eyer. 
In a temper so new, so entire, so full of love, there 
was nluch to tear asunder, to desolate, to kill; and 
even the healing force of youth gave nourishnlellt and 
violence to the power of SOITO\V. The stroke had ex- 
tended to the roots of his \vhole existence, vVerner, 
by necessity his confidant, attacked the hated passion 
itself with fire and sword, resolutely zealous to search 
into the monster's inmost life, The opportunity was 
lucky, the evidence at hand, and nlany were the his- 
tories and narratives with ,\\Thich he backed it out. 
With such unrelenting vehenlcnce did he Inake his 
advances, leaving his friend not even the respite of the 
sDlallest mornentary self-deception, but treading down 
every lurking-place in \vhich he might have saved 
hÌlnself fronl desperation, that Nature, not inclined to 
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let her darling perish utterly, visited him ,vith sick- 
ness, to make an outlet for him on the other side. 
A violent fever, \vith its train of consefluences, 
lnedicines, overstraining, and 
xhaustion, .besides the 
lUl\vearied attentions of his fallÜly, the love of his 
brothers and sisters, ,,,,hieh first becomes truly sensible 
in tÌllles of distress and \vant, were so lnany fresh occu- 
pations tu his n1Ìnd, and thus fornH
d a kind of pain- 
ful enterta.illlnellt, It \vas not till he gre\v better, in 
other \vords, till his strength \vas exhausted, that \Vil- 
hehn first looked down \vith horror into the gloon1Y 
abyss of a barren lllisery, as one looks do\vn into the 
hollo'w crater of au extinguished volcano, 
lIe no,v bitterly reproached hÌlnself, that, after so. 
great a loss, he could yet enjoy one painless, restful, 
indifferent 11lOlnènt, He despised hi
 own heart, and 
10ngeJ fur the bahn of tears and laulèl1tation. 
To a ,vaken these again ,vithill him, he \vould recall 
to lllelnory the seenes of his bygone happiness, He 
would paint theul tu his fancy in the liveliest colours, 
transport hÏ1nself again into the days ,vhen they were 
real; and ,vhen standing on the highest elevation he 
could reach, ,vhell the sunshine of past tÌ1nes again 
seelned to auÌlnate his lÌlnbs and heave his boson}, he 
\voldd look back into the fearful chasIn, ,vould feast 
his eye on its disInembering depth, then plunge down 
into its horrors, aud thus force frolll nature the bitter- 
est pains, \Vith such repeated cruelty did he tear 
hÜnself in pieces; for youth, which is so rich in unde- 
veloped force, knows not \vhat it squanders ,,,hen, to 
the anguish \vhich a loss occasions, it adds so nlany 
sorro\vs of its own production, as if it n1eant then first 
to give the right value to \vhat is gone for ever. He 
like\vise felt so convinced that his present loss \vas the 
sole, the first, the last, he ever could f\xperience in life, 
that he turned a,vay fro III every consolation which aÍIned 
at showing that his sorrows might be less than endless, 
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ACCUSTOMED in this \vay to torment himself, he 
now also attacked what still relnailled to hÌ1n; what 
next to love, and along \vith it, had given hÜn the 
highest joys and hopes, - his talent as a poet and 
actor, with spiteful criticiSllls on every side, In l1Ìs 
labours he could see nothing but a shallo,v Ì1nitation 
of prescribed fornls, \vithout intrinsic \vorth: he looked 
on them as stiff school-exercises, destitute of allY 
spark of nature, truth, or inspiration, His puelllS llO'V 
appeared nothing more thall a lllonotonous arrange- 
nlellt of syllables, in \vhich the 1110St trite èlllutiollS 
and thoughts ,vere dragged along and kelJt together by 

a IniseraLlc rhYllle, ,AIHI thus did he aI
u deprive 
hÌ1nself of every expe
tatioll, every pleasure, ,vhich Ull 
this quarter at least n1Ìght have aided the recovery of 
his peace. 
With the theatric talent it fared no better. He 
blamed himself for not having sooner detected the 
vanity on which alone this pretension had been founded. 
His figure, his gait, his lnovelnents, his Inode of decla- 
Inatioll, ,vere spvel'ally taxed: he de
isively reuounced 
every spel5ies of adVfllltage OJ' Inerit that lnight lwve 
raise(l hÜn above the COllll11011 run (If nleu, a11(1 so 
doing he increased hiR nnIte despair to the llighest 
pit
h, For, if it is hard to give 111' a WOllU1U'S love, 110 
less painful is the task to part from the ft'llo,vship of 
the l\luses, to declare ourselves for ever undeserving 
to be of their cOlllmunity, and to forego the faire'st and 
most immediate kind of approbation, ,,'hat is openly 
bestowed on our person, our voice, and our (ICJneanour, 
94 
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Thus, then, our friend had long ago entirely resigned 
himself, and set about devoting his powers with the 
greatest zeal to the business of trade, To the surprise 
of friends, and to the great contentment of his father, 
no one was no,v more diligent than 'Vilhelm, on the 
exchange or in the counting-house, in the saleroom or 
the ,va rehouses: corres}Jondence and calculations, all 
that ,vas entrusted to his charge, he attended to and 
managed with the greatest diligence and zeal, Not, in 
truth, ,vith that warrn diligence ,vhich to the busy nIan 
is its own re,vard, ,vhen he follo,vs ,vith constancy and 
order the elnployn1ent he ,vas born for, but with the 
silent diligence of duty, ,vhich has the best principle 
for its foundation; ,vhich is nourished hy convi
tion, 
and re\val'ùcd hy f'ollRciel}f'c; yet \vhich oft, even ,,,hen 
the clearest te
tÍ111()ny of our lllinds is 
ro\vning it 'with 
approLatiun, can scarcel) represR a struggling sigh. 
III this nlanner he lived for a tÜne, assiduuusly busied, 
and at last persuaded that his former hard trial had 
been ordained by fate for the best, He felt glad at 
having thus been tiInefully, though some,,-hat harshly, 
· ,,-arned about the proper path of life; ,vhile many are 
constrained to expiate nlore heavily, and at a later age, 
the Iniscollceptions into ,vhich their youthful inexperi- 
ence has betrayed thelll. For each luan comnlonly 
defends hinlself as long as possible fronl casting out 
the idolR ,vhich he ,vorRhips in his soul, fronl acknowl- 
edging a master error, and adnlÍtting any truth ,vhich 
brings hinl to despair, . 
Deterlnined as he was to abandon his dearest proj- 
ects, SOlne time 'vas still necessary to convince him 
fully of his n1Ïsfortune. At last, ho\vever, he had so 
cOlllpletely succeeded, by irrefragahh
 reasons, in anni- 
hilating every hope of love, or poetical }Jerforlnance, or 
stage representation, that he took courage to obliterate 
entirely all the traces of his folly, - aU that could in 
any way remind him of it, For this purpose he had 
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lit a fire in his chamber, one cool evening, and brought 
out a little chest of relics, an10ng \vhich were IllUlti- 
tudes of slnall articles, that, in memorable rIlolnents, 
he had begged or stolen fronl l\lariana, Each withered 
fio\ver brought to his n1Ïnd the time \vhen it bloomed 
fresh among her hair; each little note the happy hour 
to which it had invited him; each ribbon-knot the 
lovely resting-place of his head, - her beautiful bosonl. 
So occupied, 'was it not to be expected that each emo- 
tion \vhich he thought long since quite dead, should 
again begin to nlove? V\T as it not to be expected that 
the passion over \vhich, \vhen separated frolll his nlÏs- 
tress, he had gained the victory, should, in the presence 
of these nlemorials, again gather strength? "\Ve first 
observe ho\v dreary and disagreeable an' overclouded 
day is \vhen a single sunbeam pierces through, and 
offers to us the exhilarating splendour of a serene 
hour, 
Accordingly, it was not withoùt disturbance that he 
saw these relics, long preserved as sacred, fade a\vay 
fronl before hini in snloke and flame, SometÍIues he 
shuddered and hesitated in his task: he had still a. 
pearl necklace and a flo\vered neckerchief in his hands, 
\vhen he resolved to quicken the decaying fire with the 
poetical attelnpts of his youth. 
Till no\v he had carefully laid up 'whatever had pro- 
ceeded frOln his pen, since the earliest unfolding of his 
mind. IIis papers yet lay tied up in a bundle at the 
bottom of the chest, \vhere he had packed then1; pur- 
posing to take thenl \'lith him in his elopen1ent, Ho\v 
altogether different \vere his feelings now in opening 
thenl, and his feelings then in tying thenl together! 
If \ve happen, under certain circunlstances, to have 
\vritten and 
ealed and despatched a letter to a friend, 
\vhich, however, does not find hÜn, but is brought baC' k 
to us, and "e upen it at the distance of some consider- 
able tinIe, a singular emotion is 1?roduced in us, on 
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breaking up our o'wn seal, and con versing with our 
altereù self as \vith a third person, A sÜnilar and deep 
feeling seized our friend, as he 110\V opened this packet, 
and threw the scattered leaves into the fire; \vhich was 
flalning fiercely 'with its offerings, \vhen 'Verner en- 
tered, expressed his "Tonder at the blaze, and asked 
\vhat \vas the Inatter. 
"I aln no\v giving proof," said "Vilhelnl, "that I anl 
serious in abandoning a traùe for \vhich I \vas not 
born," And, vdth these \vords, he cast the second 
packet like\vise into the fire. 'Verner lllade a lllotion 
to prevent hinl, but the Lusiness \vas already done. 
"I cannot see 11o'w thou shoulùst brillg thyself to 
such extren1Ïtie
," said 'Verner. "'Vhy lnust these 
labours, because they are not excellellt, be annihi- 
lated ? " 
" Because either a poeln is excellent, or it should not 
be al1o\ved to exist, Because each man who has no 
gift for producing first-rate works, should entirely ab- 
stain frOlll the pursuit of art, and seriously guard hinl- 
self against every deception on tllat subject, For it 
nlust be owned, that in all lllen there is a certain vague 
desire to imitate whatever is presented to them; and 
such desires do not prove at all that \ve possess within 
us the force necessary for succeeding in these enter- 
.prises, Look at boys, ho\v, \vhenever any rope-dancers 
have, been visiting the town, they go scrambling up 
and do\vn, and balancing on all the planks and beanls 
'within their reach, till some other chann calls them 
off to other sports, for \vhich perhaps they are as little 
suited. Hast thou never lllarked it in the circle of our 
fricllds? No sooner does a dilettante introduce hirrlself 
to notice, than nUlllbers of theln set thelnselves to learn 
playing on his instrument. I-Io\v nlany \vanùer back 
au(l fOl'\vard on this bootless \vay ! IIappy they \vho 
soon detect the chasm that lies bet\veen their wishes 
and their po\vers !" 
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\Verner, contradicted this opiniun: their discussion 
oeeanIe lively, alld 1Yilhehn could not ,vithout emotiun 
elnploy against his friend the argullients \vith which 
he had already su fl'equelltly tUl'lneuted hiulself, Wer- 
neI' lllaintailled that it \vas not rea
onaLle \",holly to 
relinquish a pursuit, for \"hich a lllan had sonie pro- 
pensity alld talent, ulel'ely Leeause he never could suc- 
ceed ill it tu full perfection. There \vere lllauy vacant 
hours, he said, \\Thich Inight ùe filleù up by it; alld 
then by and by sonle result n1Îght oe produced \vhich 
\vould yield a certain satisfactiou to hÜnself and 
others. 
\Vilhehn, \\
ho in this lllatter ,vas of quite a different 
opinion, here interrupted hÜll, and said with great 
vivacity: 
" Ho\v in1111ensely, dear friend, do you err in believ- 
ing that a wurk, the first presentation of \vhich is to 
fill the \vhule soul, can be }Jroduced in broken hours 
scraped together fronl other extralleous elllploynient, 
No: the poet Illust live ,vholly for hÜnself, \yhully in 
the objects that delight hinI, Heaven has furuished 
hÜu illternalIy \vith }JreeiouR gjfÜ
; he carries in his 
bu
orn a treaSHre that is ever uf itself inereasing; he 
luust also live ,vith this treasure, undisturbed frOlll 
without, in that still blessedness .which the rich seek 
in vain to purchase ,vith their accunlulated stores.. 
Look at TIlen, ho\v they struggle after happiness and 
satisfaction! Their \vishes, their toil, their gold, are 
ever hunting restlessly, - and after \",hat? After that 
\vhich the poet has received from nature, - the right 
en joyment of the \yorlel, the feeling of hiInself in 
others, the harlnonious conjunction of lnany things 
that will seldom exist tügether, 
"'Vhai is it that keeps BIen in continual discontent 
and agitation? It is, that they cannot lnake r(\alities 
correspund ,vith their cUIlceptiolls, that enjoYluent 
steals a,vay froIn among their hands, that the \visheù- 
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for comes too late, and nothing reached and acquired 
produces on the heart the effect \vhich their longing 
for it at a distance led them to anticipate. N ow, fate 
has exalted the poet above all this, as if he were a god. 
He views the conflicting tu lllult of the passions; sees 
falnilies and kingdolns raging in aÏ1nlrss conunotion; 
sees those inexplicable ellignlHs of nlÌsunderstHllding, 
\vhich frequelltly a Ringh-' ]llollosyllable \yould suffice 
to explain, occasiouillg 
ollvuh;Ìons ulluttrrahly Laleful, 
He has a fello\v feeling of the 11l0Ul'llful fUHI the joyful 
in the fate ûf all lnllnan heillgs, \Vhell the IWlll of the 
world is (levoting his ùays to \Vastillg llH-'lallcholy, for 
some ùeep disap1->ointlnent, ur, in the eLullience of joy, 
is going out to nleet his happy destiny, the lightly 
nloved and all-conceiving spirit of the poet steps forth, 
like the sun frolH night to day, and \vith soft transi- 
tions tunes his harp to joy or \voe, j1-'roul his heart, 
its native soil, springs up the lovely flo\ver of \visdonl; 
and if uthers, \vhile \vaking, dl'ealll, anù are pained \vith 
fantastic delusions froIH their every sense, ht' passe
 
the dream of life like one a\vake; and the strangest of 
incidents is to hinl a part büth of the past and of 
the future, And thus the poet is at once a teacher, 
a prophet, a friend üf gods and III ell. What 1 thou 
\vouldst have hÜn descend frOIH his height to SOlne 
paltry occupation! He \vhu is fashioned like the bird 
to hover ruund the \vorld, to nestle on the lofty SlUll- 
mits, to feed on buds and fruit
, exchanging gaily one 
bough for another, Ii(' ought abo to \vork at the l'hmgh 
like an ox; like a tlog to tl'ai n hilll
elf to th
 harness 
and draught; ur perhaps, tie(l up ill a chain, to guard a 
fannyanl by his barking!" 
\Verner, it lnay \vell ue 
uppoSt.d, had listened \vith 
the greatest surprise, " All true," he rejoined, "if lllen 
\vere but Illade like birds, aud, though they neither 
SPUll nor weaved, could yet spend peaceful <lays in 
perpetual enjoynlcnt; if, at the approach of \vinter 
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they could as easily betake thenlselves to distant 
regions, could retire before scarcity, and fortify them- 
sel ves against frost," 
" Poets have lived so," exclaimed Wilhelm," in times 
when true nobleness was better reverenced; and so 
should they ever live! Sufficiently provided for 
with- 
in, they had need of little froln \vithout: the gift of 
communicating lofty elnotions and glurious images to 
rIlen, in nlelodies and \vords that charlned the ear, and 
fixed thelnselves inseparably on \vhatever objects they 
referred to, of old enraptured the ,vodd, and served 
the gifted as a rich inheritance, At the courts of 
kings, at the tables of the great, beneath the windows 
of the fail', the sound of them \vas heard; while the 
ear and the soul \vere shut for all beside: and nlen felt 
as we do when delight conles over us, and \ve stop with 
rapture if, anlong the dingles \ve are crossing, the voice 
of the nightingale starts out touching and strong, They 
found a hOlne in every habitation of the world, and the 
lowliness of their condition but exalted them the more, 
The hero listened to their songs, and the conqueror of 
the earth did reverence to a poet; for he felt, that, 
without poets, his own wild and vast existence would 
pass away like a \vhirlwind, and Le forgotten for ever, 
The lover \vished that he could feel his longings and 
his joys so variedly and so harn10liiously as the poet's 
inspired lips had skill to sho\v then1 forth; and even 
the rich man could not of hÍlnself discern such costli- 
Dess in his idol grandeurs, as "Then they \vere pre- 
sented to hinl shining in the splendour of the poet's 
spirit, sensible to all worth, and exalting all. Nay, if 
thou wilt have it, who but the poet was it that first 
forined gods for us, that exalted us to them, and 
brought thenl down to us?" 
" J\ly friend," said Werner, after sonle reflection, " it 
has often grieved me that thou shouldst strive by force 

o banish from thy soul what thou feelest so vividly, 
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I aln greatly mistaken, if it 'were !lot better for thee 
in some degree to yield to these propensities, than to 
waste thyself by the contradictions of so hard a piece 
of self-denial, and \vith the enjoYlnent of this one 
guiltless pleasure to renounce the enjoYlnent uf all 
others." 
"Shall I confess it," said the other," and wilt not 
thou laugh at lne if I ackno\vledge, that these ideas 
pursue nle constantly; that, let l11e flee froln thelll as 
1 will, when I explore IllY heart, I fiud all lIlY early 
wishes yet ruoted there, firmly, - nay, nlore firlllly 
than ever? Yet what now relIlains for file, wretched 
as I anI? Ah ! \vhoever should have told 111e that the 
arms of my spirit, \vith ,vhich I was grasping at in- 
finity, and hoping with certainty to clasp something 
great and glorious, would so soon be crushed and 
smote in pieces, - whoever should have told nle this, 
\yould ha ve Lrought me to despair. And yet now, 
when judgnlent has been passed against me; now, 
\vhe.n she, that was to be as IllY divinity to guide 111e 
to nlY wishes, is gone for ever, - what remains but 
that I yield up nlY soul to the bitterest woes? 0 my 
brother r I will not deceive you: in DIY secret purposes, 
she \vas as the houk on which the ladder of my hopes 
was fixed. See! With' daring aim the mountain 
adventurer hovers in the air: the iron breaks, and he 
lies broken and dismembered on the earth. No, there 
is no hope, no cOlIlfort for l11e 111ore! I will not," he 
cried out, springing to his feet, "leave a single frag- 
ment of these .wretched papers froln the fian1es," He 
then seized one or t\VO packets of then}, tore them up, 
and thre\v thelll into the fire. Werner endeavoured 
to restrain hÜu, but in vain. "Let IIlè alone!" cried 
Wilhehn: "what should these miserable leaves do 
here? To Ine they give neither pleasant recollections 
nor pleasant hopes, Shall they rell1ain behind to vex 
me to the end of my life? Shall they perhaps one 
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day serve the world for a jest, instead of a\vakening 
sympathy and horror ? Woe to file! IllY dooln is woe! 
N ow I comprehend the wailings of the poets, of the 
\vretched whom necessity has rendered \vise. How 
long did I look upon lnyself as invulnerable and in- 
vincible; anù, alas! laIn nuw DuuIe to see that a deep 
and early sorrow can never heal, can llever pass a\vay: 
I feel that I shall take it \vith lue to IllY grave, No! 
nòt a day of Iny life shan esca}Je this anguish, ,vhich 
at last Blust crush lIle du\vn; anti he1
 Ï111age tuo 
hall 
stay \vith Ine, shall live and die \vith 111e, the Ünage uf 
the \vorthless, - 0 IllY friend! if I Blust speak the 
feeling of IllY heart, - the perhaps not altogether 
\vorthless! Her situation, the crookedness of her 
destiny, have a thousand tÜlles excused her in IllY 
mind, I have been too èruel; you steeled n1e in your 
own cold unrelenting harshness; you held 111Y \vaver- 
ing senses captive, and hindered IIle frolll doing for 
lnyself and her what I o\ved to both, 'Vhu kuo\vs to 
what a state I Illay have brought her! IUY conscience 
by degrees presents to lue, in an its heaviness, in \vhat 
helplessness, in what despair, I lnay have left her. 
Was it not possible that she Inight clear ht-'rself? 
Was it not possible? How lna.ny n1Ïsconceptions 
throw the world into perplexity! how lllany cirCUIU- 
stances may extort forgivenef;s for the greatest fault! 
Often do I figure her as sitting by herself in silence, 
leaning on her elbo\vs, 'This,' she says, 'is the faith, 
the love, he s\vore to lne! 
Tith this hard stroke to 
end the delicious life which lllade us one!'" lIe 
broke out into a strealn of tears;, .while he thre\v hilll- 
self do\vn with his face upon the table, and wetteJ the 
renlailling papers with his weeping, 
Werner stoud beside hiul in the <<leepest perplexity, 
He had not anticipated this fierce elnlllitioll of feeling. 
More than once he had tried to interrupt his frienJ, 
more than once to lead the conversation elsewhere, 
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but in vain: the current ,vas too strong for him. It 
relnained that long-suffering friendship should again 
take up her office. '\Verner allowed the first shock of 
sorro,v to pass over, while by his silent presence he 
testified a pure anù honest synlpathy, And thus they 
Luth remained that evening, - Wilhelm sunk in the 
dull feelings of old sorrows; and the other terrified at 
this ne,v outbreaking of a passion which he thought 
his prudent councils and keen persuasion had long 
since mastered and destroyed. 



CHAPTER III. 


AFTER such relapses, '\Vilhelnl usually applied hin1- 
self to business and activity 'with augnlented ardour; 
and he found it the best means to escape the labyrinth 
into which he had again been telllpted to enter, His 
attracti ve wa y of treating strangers, the ease ,vith 
which he carried on a correspondence in any living 
language, Inore and 1110re increased the hopes of his 
father and his trading friends, and conlforted thell1 in 
their S01TO'V for his sickness, - the origin of which 
had not been known, - and for the pause ,vhich had 
thus interrupted their plan, They deteru1ined a second 
time on 'Vilhehn's setting out to travel; and we no,v 
find him on horseback, ,vith his saddle-bags behind 
him, exhilarated by the 111otion and the free air, ap- 
proaching the 111ountains, where he had some affairs 
to settle. 
He ,vinded slowly on his path, through dales and 
over hills, with a feeling of the greatest satisfaction. 
Overhanging cliffs, roaring Lrooks, llloss-grown rocky 
walls, deep precipices, he here saw for the first tinle; 
yet his earliest dreams of youth had ,vandered among 
such regions. In these scenes he felt his age rene,ved ; 
all the sorrows he had undergone were obliterated 
from his soul; with unbroken cheerfulness he repeated 
to hinlself passages of various poen1s, particularly of 
the "Pastor Fiùo," \vhich, in these solitary places, 
flocked in cro,vds into his n1Ínù, He also recollected 
111any pieces of his o,vn songs, and recited theIll ,vith 
a peculiar contentment. lIe peopled the world ,vhich 
104 
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lay before him with all the forms of the past, and 
each step into the future was to him full of augury 
of important operations and remarkable events, 
Several men, who came behind him in succession, 
and saluted him as they passed by to continue their 
hasty way into the mountains, by steep footpaths, 
sometimes interrupted his thoughts without attracting 
his attention to themselves. At last a communicative 
traveller joined him, and explained the reason of this 
general pilgrimage. 
" At Hochdorf," he said, "there is a play to be acted 
to-night; and the whole neighbourhood is gathering to 
see it." 
" 'Vhat !" cried Wilhelm. "In these solitary hills, 
alnong these Ï1npenetrable forests, has theatric art 
sought out a place, and built herself a temple? And 
I aID journeying to her festivities!" 
" You will \vonder more," said the other, " when you 
learn by wholn the play is to be acted, There is in 
the place a large manufactory, ,vhich employs many 
people, The proprietor, ,vho lives, so to speak, remote 
froln all human society, can find no better means of 
entertaining his workmen during winter, than allow- 
ing theln to act plays. He suffers no cards an10ng 
theIn, and wishes also to ,vithdra w them froln all 
coarse rustic practices, Thus they pass the long 
evenings; and to-day, being the old gentleman's birth- 
day, they are giving a particular festival in honour of 
him." 
Wilhehn canle to Hochdorf, 'where he was to pass 
the night, and alighted at the manufactory, the pro- 
prietor of \vhich stood as a debtor in his list, 
When he gave his na TIle, the old luan cried in a 
glad surprise, " Ay, sir, are you the son of that worthy 
man to wholn I o\ve so nlany thanks, - so long have 
owed llloney? Your good father has had so much 
patience with me, I 
hould be a knave if I did not pay 
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you speedily anù cheerfully, You COine .,at the proper 
time to see that I am fully in earnest about it." 
He then called out his \vife, \vho seelned no less 
delighted than himself to see the youth: she declared 
that he ,vas very like his father, and lanlented, that, 
having such a nnlltituùe of guests already in the 
house, she coulù not lodge him for the night, 
The account \vas clear, and quickly settled: \Vilhehn 
put the roll of gold into his pocket, anù \viRhed that 
all his other business Inight go on Sü Sllloothly. At 
last the play-hour c.allle: they now \vaited nothing 
but the corning of the heaù forester, who at length 
alsp arriveù, entered \vith a few hunters, and was 
received \vith the greatest reverence. 
The cOlnpany ,vas then led into the playhouse, 
for111ed out of a 1 )al'll that lay cloRe upon the garden, 
Without any extraordinary taste, both seatR and Rtage 
were yet decked out in a cheerful and pretty \yay, 
One of the painters enlployed in the manufactory 
had fornlerly \vorked as an unùerstrappel' at the 
prince's theatre: he had now represented wooùs and 
streets and chambers, son1e\vhat rudely, it is true, yet 
so as to be recognised for such, The play itself they 
had borrowed frOin a strolling cOlllpany, and' shaped 
it aright, accorùing to their own ideas, As it was, 
it did not fail to yield SUIne entertainnleI1t, The 
plot of two lovers wishing to carry off a girl froin 
her guardian, and mutually from one another, pro- 
duc.ed a great variety of interesting situations, Being 
the first play our friend had witneRsed for so long 
a time, it suggested several reflections to hinl, It was 
full of action, but without any true delineation of 
character, It pleased and delighted. 
uch are ahvays 
the beginnings of the scenic art. The rude nlan is 
contented if he see but sornething going on; the HUUl 
of more refinement nlust be made to feel; the IHan 
entirely refined, desires to reflect, 
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The players he ,vould ,villingly have helped here 
and there, for a very little would have nlade them 
greatly better. 
His silent n1editations were sOlllewhat broken in 
upon by the tobacco-snloke, ,vhich no,v began to rise 
in great and greater copiousness. Soon after the conl- 
nlencen1ent of. the play, the head forester had lit his 
pipe: by and by oth-ers took the SaIlle liberty. The 
large dogs, too, ,vhich fol1o,ved these gentlenlell, intru- 
duced thenlselves in no pleasant sty Ie. At first they 
had been bolted out; but, S0011 finding the back-door 
passage, they entered on the stage, ran against the actors, 
and at last, jUllIping over the orchestra, joined their 
masters, ,vho had taken up the front seats in the pit. 
For afterpiece an oLlation ,yas represented. A por- 
trait of the old genileUlall, in his lJridegroorl1 dress 
stood upon an altar, hUllg with garlands. All the 
players paid. their reverence to it in the 1lIOSt suLlnis- 
sivê postures, The youngest child canle forward 
dressed in ,vhite, and ulade a speech in verse; by 
which the ,vhole fan1Ïly, and even the head forester 
himself, wholn it brought in n1Ïnd of his o,vn children, 
were melted into tears. Thus ended the play; and 
Wilhelm could not help stepping on the stage, to have 
a closer vie,v of the actresses, to praise therll for their 
good. perforruance, and. give then1 a little coullsel for 
the future, 
The renlainillg business, ,vhich our friend in the 
follo,,-ing days had. tu trallsact in various quarters 
of the hill-country, ,vas not all so pleasant, or so eHsy 
tu conclude ,vith Ratisfaction. l\lallY of his debtors 
entreated for d.elay, Iuany ,vere UllCOUl'teous, many 
lied. In confonnity with his illstructions, he had to 
sue SOlne of thern at law: he ,vas thus obliged to seek 
out a<lvocates, and give illRtl'Uctiolls to theIu, to appear 
before judges, and go through Iuany other sorry duties 
of the SaIne sort. 
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His case ,vas hardly bettered ,vhen people chanced 
to incline sho,ving SOllle attention to hirll, He found 
very fe\v that could allY, ,yay instruct him, fe\v \yith 
",
honl he could hope to establish a useful conlmercial 
correspondence, Unhappily, llloreover, the ,veather 
no,v gre,v rainy; and travelling on horseback in this 
district canle to be attended 'with insufferable difficul- 
ties, He therefore thanked his -stars on again getting 
near the level country; and at the foot of the llloun- 
tains, looking out into a fertile and beautiful plain, 
intersected by a smooth-flo,ving river, and seeing a 
cheerful little to\vn lying on its Lanks, all glittering 
in the sunshine, he resolved, though without any 
special business in the place, to pass a day or t,vo 
there, that he 111Ïght refresh both himself and his 
horse, which the bad roads had considerably injured. 


. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ON alighting at an inn, upon the market-place, he 
founù lllatters going on very joyously, - at least very 
stirringly. A large cOll1pany of rope-dancers, leapers, 
and jugglers, having a strong man along ,vith theIn, 
had just arriveù ,vith their ,vives and children, and, 
,vhile preparing for a grand exhibition, kept up a 
perpetual racket. They first quarrelled ,vith the land- 
lord, then with one another; and, if their contention 
,vas intolerable, the expressions of their satisfaction 
were infinitely 1110re so, U ndeternlÍned ",-hether he 
should go or stay, he was standing in the door looking 
at SOlne ,vorkluen, who had just begun to erect a stage 
in the middle of the square, 
A girl ,vith roses and other flowers for sale, conlÍng 
Dy, held out her basket to hÜn, and he purchased 
a beautiful nosegay; ",-hich, like one that had a taste 
for these things, he tied up in a different fashion, 
and ,vas looking at it ,vith a satisfied air, when the 
WillÙO'V of another inn Oll the opposite side of the 
square fle,v open, and a handsome "-Olnan looked 
out fronl it, Notwithstanding the distance, he ob- 
served that her face was anÏ1nated by a pleasan\. 
cheerfulness; her fair hair fell carelessly streanlÍng 
about her neck; she s'een1ed tu be looking at the 
stranger. In a short tÏ111e after",-ard, a boy ,vith a 
white jacket, and a barber's apron Oll, caIne out frolL 

:J.G llour of her house to,vard ,rilhehn, saluted hÏ1n, 
aud said, "The laùy at the ,vindow Lids 1ne ask if 
you will Hot favour her ,vith a share of your beautiful 
flowers." "They are all at her service," ans,vere<.l 
10 9 
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Wilhelm, giving the nosegay to this nÏ1nble messenger, 
and 11laking a bow to the fair one, who returned it 
with a friendly courtesy, and then withdrew from 
the window, 
Anlllsed \vith this small adventure, he was going 
up-stairs to his chanlber, ,vhen a young creature 
sprang against him, and attracted his attention. A 
short silk \vaistcoat with slashed Spanish sleeves, 
tight trousers \vith puff's, looked very pretty on the 
child, [ts long black hair \vas curled, and wound 
in lo
ks and plaits about the head. He looked at 
the figure \vith astonish Ulent, and could not determine 
whether to take it for a boy or a girl. Ho\vever, he 
decided for the latter; and, as the child ran by, 
he took her up in his arms, bade her good day, and 
asked her to whom she belonged; though he easily 
perceived that she 11lUSt be a 111e1111er of the vaulting 
and dancing cOlnpany lately arrived. She vie\ved him 
\vith a dark, sharp side-look, as she pushed herself 
out of hi
 ar11IS, and ran into the kitchen \vithout 
making any ans\ver, 
On conlÍng up-stairs, he found in the large parlour 
two 1ilen practising the sIllall s\yol'd" or seen1Íng rather 
to nlake trial which ,vas the better fencer. One of 
theln plainly euough belonged to the vaulting COln- 
pany: the other had a S0111e\vhat less savage aspect. 
vVilhehn looked at theIn, and had n"ason to ad nlÍre 
theIll hoth; and as the black-bearded, sturdy contender 
soon aftel'\val'd forsook the place of action, the other 
with extl'el11e 
olllplaisal]ce offered 'Vilhehll the rapier. 
"If you ,vant to take a schular under your Ï11f
pec- 
tion," said our friend, "I a1n ,veIl content to risk a 
f . I " 
e\v passes 'Ylt 1 you. 
Accordingly they fought together; and, although the 
stranger greatly ovennatched his new conlpetitor, he 
politely kept declaring that it an depelldeJ upon prac- 
tice: in fact, Wilhehn, illferior as be was, had lllade 
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it evident that he had got his first instructions fronl 
a good, solid, thorough-paced German fencing-Inaster, 
Their entertainl11ent \vas disturLed by the uproar 
with whi
h the party-coloul'ed brotherhoud issued 
from the inn, to lnake prol.
lamatioll of the sho\v, and 
a \Vakell a desire to see their art, throughout the to\vn. 
Preceded by a dru In, the lllanager ad vê:tnced on horse- 
bLt
k: he \vas followed by a fenulle dan
er lllouuted 
on a corresponding hack, and holding a child Lefore 
her, all bedizened with ribbons and spangles, Next 
caIne the reillainùer of the troop on foot, SOllie of thelli 
carryillg children on their shoulders in dangeruus 
postures, yet sl1100thly and lightly: alI10ug these 
the young, dark. black-haired figure again attracted 
Wilhehn's notice, 
Pickleherring ran gaily up and down the crowded 
multitude, distributing his handbills with much prac- 
tical fun, - here sl11a
king the lips of a girl, there 
bfeeching a boy, and awakening generally anlong the 
people an invincible desire to kno\v l110re of hiIn, 
o II the painted flags, the manifold science of the 
cOlnpany waS visibly delillei:tte<l, parti
ularly of the 
l\follsieur N arciss and the Dernoiselle Landrillette: both 
of \VhOln, being main characters, had prudently kept 
back frOIn the procession, thereby to acquire a 1110re 
dignified consideration, and excite a greater curiosity, 
During the procession, Wilhelnl's fair neighbour had 
again appeared at the window; and he did not fail to 
inquire about her of his ne\v conlpanion. This person, 
wholn for the present we shall call Laertes, offered to 
take Wilhelm over and introduce hirn. "I and the 
lady," said he laughing, "are two fragments of an 
acting cOll1pany that made shipwreck here a short 
while ago, The pleasantness of the place has induced 
us to stay in it, and conSUlne our little stock of cash 
in peace; while one of our friends is out seeking some 
situation for himself and us," 
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Laertes inlluediately accompanied his new acq uaint- 
ance to Philina's door; where he left him for a 
1l10111ent, and ran to a shop hard by for a few sweet- 
Ineats. "I anl sure you will thank me," said he, on 
returning, " for procuring you so pleasant an acquaint- 
ance," 
The lady came out from her rOOln, in a pair of tight 
little slippers \vith high heels, to give them welconle. 
She had thrown a black 111antle over her, above a 
\vhite negligée, not indeed superstitiously clean; which, 
ho\vever, for that very reason, gave her a more frank 
ant! ùonlestic air. Her short dress did not hide a pair 
of the prettiest feet and ankles in the 'world, 
" You are welcollle," she cried to Wilhelm, "and I 
thank you for your charming flo\vers," She led hilll 
into her chanlber \vith the one hand, pressing the 
nosegay to her breast ,vith the other, Being all 
seated, and got into a pleasant train of general talk, to 
,vhich she had the art of giving a delightful turn, 
Laertes thre\v a handful of gingerbread-nuts into her 
lap; and she Ï1nlnediately began to eat then1. 
"Look \vhat a child this young gallant is!" she 
sait!: "he ,vants to persuade you that I am fond of 
such confectionery, and it is himself that cannot live 
\vithout licking his lips over s0111ething of the kind." 
"Let us confess," replied Laertes, "that in this 
point, as in others, you and I go hand in hand, :For 
exaluple," he continued, "the weather is delightful to- 
day: ,vhat if ,ve should take a drive into ,the country, 
and eat our dinner at the 
lill ? " 
"With all IllY heart," said Philina: ",ve Inusi gIve 
our ne,v acquaintance SOllle diversion." 
Laertes sprang out, for he never ,valket!: and 
'Yilhe1111 l11otioned to return for a Illillute to his lodg- 
ings, to have his hair put ill ort!er; for at present it 
'vas all dishevelled \yith riding, " You can t!o it 
here," she said, then cnlletl her little servant, ant! CUll- 
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strained "\Vilhelrn in the politest rnanner to layoff his 
coat, to throw her powder-lllantle over hiln, and to 
have his head dressed in her presence, "We rnust 
lose no tirne," said she: ",vho knows how short a 
while ,ve rnay all be together? " 
The boy, out of sulkiness and ill nature more than 
want of skill, ,vent on but indifferently ,vith his task: 
he pulled the hair ,vith his irnplernents, and seerHed as 
if he ,vould not soon be done, Philina 1nore than 
once reproved hirn for his blunders, and at last sharply 
packed hirn off, and chased hirn to the door. She 
then undertook the business herself, and frizzled 
Wilhelrn's loeks ,vith è,'Teat dexterity and grace; 
though she, too, appeared to be in no exceeding haste, 
but found al,vays this and that to iruprove and put to 
rights; 'while at the sanIe time she could not help 
touching his knees ,vith hers, and hohling her nû
egar 
and bosorn so near his lips, that he ,vas strongly 
ternpted rnore than once to irnprint a kiss on it. 
When Wilhelm had cleaned his bro,v ,vith a little 
po,vder-knife, she said to hinl, " Put it in your poeket, 
and think of r11e when you see it." It was a pretty 
knife: the haft, of inlaid steel, had these friendly 
,yords ,vrought on it, " Think of nle," "\Vilhehn put it 
up, and thanked her, begging permission at the sanle 
tirne to nlake her a little present in return, 
At last they ,vere in readiness, Laertes had brought 
round the coach, and they comrnenced a very gay ex- 
cursion. To every beggar, Philina threw out rlloney 
fronl the window; giving along ,vith it a nwrry and 
friendly word. 
Scarcely had they reached 'the 1\1 ill, and ordered 
dinner, ,vhen a strain of nlusic struck up before the 
house. I t was some miners singing various pretty 
songs, and accompanying their clear and shrill voices 
with a cithern and triangle. In a short ,vhile the 
gathering cro,vd had forrned a ring about them, and 
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our company nodded approbation to thelll fron1 the 
,vindo\vs. 0 bserving this attention, they expanded 
their circle, and seeIHed nlaking preparation for their 
grandest piece. After sOlne pause, a ruiuer stepved 
for,vard ,vith a mattock in his haud; and, \vhile the 
others played a serious tune, he set hinlself to repre- 
sent the action of digging, 
Ere long a peasant caine froln anlong the cro\vd, 
and, by pantoll1Ìll1Îc threats, let the fonner kno\v that 
he rnust cease and renlove, Our cOlllpany ,vere 
greatly surprised at this: they did !lot discover that 
the peasant ,vas a rniner in disguise, till he openell his 
lllouth, anll, in a sort of recitative, rebuked the other 
for daring to nleddle with his field, The latter did 
not lose his conlposure of n1Ïnd, but Legan to inforn1 
the husbandlnan about his right to Lreak ground 
there; giving hirn ,vithal sonle prÍlnary conceptions 
of Ininel'alogy. The peasant, not being rnaster of his 
foreign terminology, asked all ImUluer of silly ques- 
tions: whereat the spectators, as themselves 1nore 
knowing, set up rnany a hearty laugh, The miner 
endeavoured to instruct hirn, and sho\ved hinl the 
advantage, which, in the long run, \vould reach even 
him, if the deep-lying treasures of the land were dug 
out frorn their secret beds. The peasant, who at first 
had threatened his instructor with blows, was gradu- 
ally pacified; and they parted good friends at last, 
though it was the miner chiefly that got out of this 
contention with honour, 
"In this little dialogue," said Wilhelm, when seated 
at the table, "we have a lively proof how useful the 
theatre might be to all ranks; what advantage even 
the state n1Ïght procure froln it, if the occupations, 
trades, and undertakings of men were brought upon 
the stage, and presented on their praiseworthy side, in 
that point of view in which the state itself should hon- 
our and protect them, As matters stand, we exhibit 
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, only the ridiculous side of men: the COl11Ïc poet is, as 
it \,,"ere, but a spiteful tax-gatherer, who keeps a \vatch- 
ful eye over the errors of his feBo\v subjects, and 
seelllS gratified when he can fix any charge upon thern. 
l\fight it not be a worthy and pleasing task for a 
statesrnan to survey the natural and reciprocal iuflu- 
ence of a11 classes on each other, and to guide sonle 
poet, gifted \vith sufficient hunlour, in such labours as 
these? III this \" ay, I aUl persuaded, nlany very en- 
tertaining, both agreeable and useful, pieces, nÜght be 
executed." 
"SO far," said Laertes, "as I, in \vandering about 
the \vorld, have been able to observe, statesInen are 
accustonled nlerely to forbid, to hinder, to refuse, but 
very rarely to invite, to further, to reward. They let 
an things go along, tin sonle n1Ïschief happens: then 
they get into a rage, and lay aLout thenl," 
"A truce \vith state and statesnlen!" said Philina: 
" I cannot forill a notion of statesIllen except in peri- 
wigs; and a peri\vig, \vear it \vho \vi11, ahvays gives 
my fingers a spaslnodic Illotion: I could like to pluck 
it off the venerable gent1eIllan, to skip up and down 
the rOOlTI \vith it, and laugh at the bald head." 
So, \vith a fe\y lively songs, which she could sing 
very beautiful1y, Philina cut short their conversation, 
and urged thern to a quick return hOIne\vards, that 
they might arrive in tilIle for seeing the perfonnance 
of the rope-dancers in the evening, On the road back 
she continued her lavish generosity, in a style of 
gaiety reaching to extravagance; for at la st, every 
coin belongi1Jg to herself or her c0111panions being 
spent, she thre\v her straw hat froln the \vindo\v to a 
girl, and her neckerchief to an old \YOllHln, who askeù 
her for alrlls, 
Philina inviteù both of her attendants to her o\vn 
apartnlcnts, becansp, 
he 
aid, the spectacle could he 
eell 
lliore convenielltly frolH her \vind()\vs than fronl theirs, 
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On arriving, they found the stage set up, and the 
background decked ,vith suspended carpets, The 
s,ving-boards "
ere already fastened, the slack-rope 
fixed to posts, the tight-rope bound over trestles, The 
square ,vas 1110derately filled with people, and the 
windows with spectaturs of SOIIle quality. 
Pickleherring, ,vith a fe,v insipidities, at ,vhich the 
lookers-on are generally kind enough to laugh, first 
prepared the meeting to attention and good humour, 
80n1e children, ,vhose bodies ,,;ere made to exhiLit the 
strangest contortions, Rwakened astonishment or hor- 
ror; and "Tilhelnl could not, ,vithout the deepest 
sYInpathy, see the child he had at the first glance felt 
an interest in, go through her fantastic positions ,vith 
considerable difficulty. But the Illerry tumLlers soun 
changed the feeling into that of lively satisfaction, 
when they first singly, then in ro'vs, and at last all 
together, vaulted up into the air, making sonlersets 
back,vards aud for,vards, A loud clapping of hands 
and a strong huzza echoed from the ,vhole assemLly, 
The general attention was next directed to quite a 
different object, The children in succession had to 
Inount the rope, - the learners first, that by practising 
they Inight prolong the spectacle, and sho,v the diffi- 
culties of the art 1110re clearly, 80111e 111en and full- 
gro,vn ,von1en like,vise exhibited their skill to moderate 
advantage; but still there was no Monsieur N arciss, no 
Dernoiselle T
andrinette. 
At last this worthy pair canle forth: they issued 
from a kind of tent with red spread curtains, and, by 
their agreeable forms and glittering decorations, ful- 
filled the hitherto increasing hopes of the spectators. 
He, a hearty knave, of 111iddle stature, with black 
eyes and a strong head of hair; she, formed with not 
inferior symmetry, - exhibited themselves successively 
upon the rope, ,vith delicate nlovements, leaping, and 
singular postures. Her airy lightness, his audacity; 
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the exactitude with which they both performed their 
feats of art, - raised the universal satisfaction higher 
at every step and spring. The statelines
 ,vith which 
they bore themselves, the seeming attentions of the . 
l'est to theIn, gave thelll the appearance of king and 
queen of the ,vhole troop; and all held them worthy 
of the rank. 
The aninlation of the people spread to the spectators 
at the windows: the ladies looked incessantly at :.N ar- 
ciss, the gentlenlen at Landrinette, The populace 
hurrahed, the more cultivated public could not keep 
from clapping of the hands: Pickleherring now could 
scarcely raise a laugh. A few, however, slunk a \vay 
,vhen SOlne members of the troop began to press 
through the crowd with their tin plates to collect 
money, 
"They have made their purpose good, I irnagine," 
said Wilhelnl to Philina, who was leaning over the 
windo,v beside hiln. "I admire the ingenuity with 
\vhich they have turned to advantage even the mean- 
est parts of their performance: out of the unskilfulness 
of their children, and exquisiteness of their chief actors, 
they have made up a ,vhole which at first excited our 
attention, and then gave us very fine entertainment," 
The people by degrees dispersed; and the square 
was again become ernpty, while Philina and Laertes 
were disputing about the forms and the skill of N arciss 
and Landrinette, and rallying each other on the subject 
at great length, Wilhelm noticed the ,vonderful child 
standing on the street near some other children at 
play: he showed her to Philina, who, in her lively 
way, irnmediately called and beckoned to the little 
one, and, this not succeeding, tripped singing down- 
stairs, and led her up by the hand. 
" Here is the enigula," said she, as she brought her 
to the door, The child stuod upon the threshold, as 
if she rncant again to run off; laid her right hand on 
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her breast, the left on her bro,v, and bowed deeply. 
"Fear nothing, IllY little dear," said 'Vilhelm, rising, 
and going to,vard her. She viewed him with a doubt- 
. ing look, and carne a fe,v steps nearer, 
"What is thy narne?" he asked. "They call me 
Mignon," "How old art thou?" "Noone has counted." 
"Who ,vas thy father ?" "The Great Devil is dead," 
" Well! this is singular enough," said Philina, They 
asked her a fe\v more questions: she gave her answers 
in a kind of broken German, and ,vith a strangely 
solemn rnanner; every tin1e laying her hands on her 
breast and brow, and bowing deeply. 
'Vilhelnl could not satisfy himself with looking at 
her. His eyes and his heart \vere irresistibly attracted 
by the n1ysterious condition of this being. He reck- 
oned her about twelve or thirteen years of age: her 
body was ,veIl forrned, only her lÜnbs gave prornise of 
a strongAr growth, or else announced a stunted one. 
Her countenance was not regula
, but striking; her 
bro,v full of nlystery; her nuse extrernely beautiful; 
her n10uth, although it seemed too closely shut for one 
of her age, and though she often threw it to a side, 
had yet an air of frankness, and ,vas very lovely, Her 
bro,vnish con1plexion could scarcely be discerned 
through the paint, This form stamped itself deeply in 
Wilhelm's soul: he kept looking at her earnestly, and 
forgot the present scene in the nlultitude of his reflec- 
tions. Philina \vaked hÜn from his half-dream, by 
holding out the renlainder of her sweetIneats to the 
child, and gÌving her a sign to go away, She rnade 
bel' little bo\v as fornlerly, and darted like lightning 
through the door, 
As the tinle drew on \vhen our new friends had to 
part for the evening, they planned a fresh excursion 
for the 1110rrO\V. They purposed no\v to have their 
dinner at a neigh bourillg Jiigerha'lls, Before taking 
leave of Laertes, \Yilhehll said rllany things in Philina's 
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praise, to ,vhich the other made only brief and careless 
ans,vers. 
Next morning, having once more exercised them- 
selves in fencing for an hour, they went over to 
Philina's lodging, toward which they had seen their 
expected coach passing by. But how surprised was 
Wilhehn, when the coach seemed altogether to have 
vanished; and how nluch more so, when Philina was 
not to be found at home! She had placed herself in 
the carriage, they were told, with a couple of strangers 
who had conle that Dlorning, and was gone with them. 
Wilhelrn had been pron1Ïsing hÜnself SODle pleasant 
entertainUlent from her company, and could not hide 
his irritation, Laertes, on the other hand, but laughed 
at it, and cried, " I love her for this: it looks so like 
herself! Let us, however, go directly to the Jägerhaus : 
be Philina where she pleases, we will not lose our 
prornenade on her account," 
As Wilhelm, .while they ,valked, continued censur- 
ing the inconsistency of such conduct, Laertes said, 
"I cannot reckon it inconsistent so long as one keeps 
faithful to his character. If this Philina plans you 
anything, or promises you anything, she does it under 
the tacit condition that it shall be quite convenient for 
her to fulfil her plan, to keep her promise. She gives 
willingly, but you must ever hold yourself in readiness 
to return her gifts," 
"That seeIns a singular character," said Wilhelm. 
" Anything but singular: only she is not a hypocrite. 
I like her on that account. Yes: I am her friend, be- 
cause she represents the sex so truly, which I have so 
much cause to hate. To me she is another genuine 
Eve, the great mother of wornankind: so are they all, 
only they will not all confess it," , 
With abundance of such talk, in which Laertes very 
vehemently exhibited his spleen against the fair sex, 
without, however, giving any cause for it, they arrived 
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at the forest; into \vhich Wilhelm entered in no joyfu] 
mood, the speeches of Laertes having again revived in 
him the mernory of his relation to l\lariana, Not far 
frolll a shady ,yen, aillong some old and noble trees, 
they found I)hilina sitting by herself at a stone table, 
Seeing them, she struck up a rnerry song; and, 'when 
Laertes asked for her cOInpanions, she cried out, " I 
have already cozened thern: I have already hall Il1Y 
laugh at then1, and sent thenl a-travelling, as they de- 
served. By the ,yay hither I had put to proof their 
liberality; and, finding that they ,vere a couple of your 
close-fisted gentry, I imniediately determined to have 
alnends of them. On arriving at the inn, they asked 
the ,vaiter ,vhat ,vas to be had, He, \vith his CustOlll- 
ary glibness of tongue, reckoned over all that could be 
found in the house, and rnore than could be founJ.. I 
noticed their perplexity: they looked at one another, 
staInlnered, and inquired about the cost, 'What is 
the use of all this studying?' said 1. 'The table is 
the lady's business: ano'w me to manage it.' I inl- 
Inediately began ordering a most unconscionable din- 
ner, for which Inany necessary articles ,vould require 
to be sent for frorn the neighbourhood, The ,vaiter, of 
,vhom, by a ,vry mouth or t,vo, I had ulade a confidant, 
at last helped Iue out; and so, by the irnage of a 
suulptuouS feast, we tortured thern to such a degree 
that they fairly deterluined on having a ,valk in the 
forest, fronl which I inlagine ,ve shall look ,vith clear 
eyes if ,ve see theln COlne again, I have laughed a 
quarter of an hour for my o,vn behoof; I shall laugh 
for ever ,vhen I think of the looks they had," ....\.t talJle, 
Laertes told of sin1Ìlar adventures: they got into the 
track of recounting luùierous stories, Inistakes, and 
dexterous cheats. 
A young man of their acquaintance, fron1 the to,vn, 
came gliùing through the ,vood ,vith a book in his 
hand: he sat down Ly theIn, and began praising the 
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beauty of the place. He directed their attention to 
the n1Urll1Uring of the brook, to the wa Villg of the 
boughs, to the checkered lights and shado\vs, and the 
music of the birds, Philina commenced a little SOllg 
of the cuckoo, \vhich did not seenl at all to exhilarate 
the man of taste: he very soon Inade his conlpliments, 
and went Oil, 
"Oh that I might never hear more of nature, and 
scenes of nature!" cried Philina, so soon as he \vas 
gone: "there is nothing in the world more intolerahle 
than to hear people reckon up the pleasures you enjoy, 
When the day is bright you go to \valk, as to dance 
when you hear a tune played, But who would think 
a mOlllent on the lllusic or the weather? It is the 
dancer that interests us, not the violin; and to look 
ulJun a pair of bright black eyes is the life of a pair of 
blue ones. But what on earth have we to do with 
\vells and brooks, and old rotten lindens?" She was 
sitting opposite to vVilhehll; and, while speaking so, 
she looked into his eyes with a glance which he could 
not hinder frOlll piercing at least to the very door of 
his heart. ' 
" You are riaht" l'e p lied he HOt váthout elnbar
 
/:j , , 
rassn1ent: "111an is ever the Il10st interesting object 
to man, and perhaps should be the only one that in- 
terests, \Vhatever else surrounds us is but the ele- 
n1ent in 'which 'we live, or else the instrurnent 'which 
\ve eluploy. The n101'e \ve devote ourselves to such 
thing
> the nlore \ve attend to and feel COllcern in them, 
the weaker \vill our sense of our o\vn dignity becollle, 
the \veaker our feelings for society, 1\len who put a 
great value on gardens, buildings, clothes, ornalnents, 
or any other sort of property, gro\v less social and 
pleasant: they lose sight of their brethren, \vho111 very 
fe\v can succeed in collecting about theln and enter- 
taining. Have you not obRerved it on the stage? A 
good actor lllakes us very soon forget the a\vk\vardness 
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and meanness of paltry decorations, but a splendid 
theatre is the very thing ,vhich first 111akes us truly 
feel the want of proper actors, 
After dinner Philina sat down among the long, over- 
shaJ.ed grass, and cOlllnlanded both her friends to fetch 
her flo""Ters in great quautities, She ,vreathed a com- 
plete garland, anJ. put it round her head: it nlade her 
look extremely Chal'lUing, The flo,vers ,vere still suf- 
ficient for another: this, too, she plaited, ,,
hile both 
the young rnen sat beside her, '\Vhen, at last, amid 
infinite lnirth and sportfulness, it ",,'as cOlllpleted, she 
pressed it on 'Vilhehn's head ,,,ith the greatest dignity, 
and shifted the posture of it lllore than Ollce, till it 
seemed to her properly adjusted, "And I, it appears, 
nlust go enlpty," said Laertes. 
" Not by any Ineans: yuu shall not have reason to 
complain," replied Philina, taking off the garland from 
her own head, and putting it on his, 
"If we were rivals," said Laertes, ",ve might now 
dispute very ,varlnly ,vhich of us stood higher in thy 
favour." 
" And the more fools you," said she, ,,'hile she bent 
herself to,vard him, and offered hinl her lips to kiss; 
and then inHllediately turned round, threw her arnl 
about '\Vilhehll, and bestowed a kind salute on him 
also. " Which of them tastes best?" said she archly. 
" Surprisingly!" exclaimed Laertes: "it seelllS as if 
nothing else had ever suçh a tang of "Tormwood in 
it." 
"As little wormwood," she replied, "as any gift that 
a man may enjoy without envy and without conceit, 
But now," she cried, "I should like to have an hour's 
dancing; and after that ,ve must look to our vaulters." 
Accordingly, they ,vent into the house, and there 
found music in readiness. Philina was a b
autiful 
dancer: she animated both her companions, N or ,vas 
Wilhelm .without skill; but he ,vanted careful prac- 
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tice, a defect which his two friends voluntarily took 
charge of remedying. 
In these amusements the tiIne passed on insensibly. 
It was already late when they returned, The rope- 
dancers had cOlnmenced their operations, A multi- 
tude of people had again as
elnbled in the square; and 
our friends, on alighting, \vere struck by the appear- 
ance of a tunll.1lt in the crowd, occasioned Ly a throng 
of lnen rushing toward the door of the inn, \vhich 
Wilhelm had now turned his face to. lIe sprang 
forward to see \vhat it was; and, pressing through the 
people, he was struck with horror to observe the 
rnaster of the rope-dancing company dragging poor 
Mignon by the hair out of the house, and unmerci- 
fully beating her little body with the handle of a 
whip, 
Wilhel m darted on the nlan like lightning, and 
seized hÜn by the collar. "Quit the child!" he cried, 
in a furious tone, " or one of us shall never leave this 
spot!" and, so speaking, he grasped the fellow by the 
throat with a force which <?nly rage could have lent 
him. The sho\vman, on the point of choking, let go 
the child, and endeavoured to defend hiInself against 
his new assailant, Rut sonle people, who had felt 
compassion for 1fignon, yet bad not dared to begin a 
quarrel for her, now laid hold of the rope-dancer, 
wrenched his whip a\vay, and threatened him with 
great fierceness and abuse. Being now reduced to the 
\veapons of his mouth, he began bullying, and cursing 
horribly. The lazy, \vorthless urchin, he said, \vould 
not do her duty; refused to perform the egg-dance, 
\vhich he had promised to the public; he would beat 
her to death, and no one shoulll hinder him, He tried 
to get loose, and seek the child, who had crept a\vay 
among the crowd. '\Vilhelm held him back, and said 
sternly, " You shall neither see nor touch her, till you 
have explained before a lnagistrate where you stole 
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her. I will pursue you to every extren1Ïty. You shall 
not escape me." These words, which Wilhehn uttered 
in heat, without thought or purpose, out of SOlne vague 
feeling, or, if you will, out of inspiration, soon brought 
the raging showlnan to composure. "What have I to 
do with the useless brat?" cried he. "Pay nle what 
her clothes cost, and make of her what you please, 
We shall settle it to-night," And, being liberated, he 
lnade haste to resume his interrupted operations, and 
to cahn the irritation of the public by SOllle striking 
displays of his craft, 
As soon as all was still again, \Vilhehn cOlnmenced 
a search for l\fignon, whom, ho\vever, he could no- 
where find. Some said they had seen her on the 
street, others on the roofs of the adjoining houses; 
but, after seeking unsuccessfully in all quarters, he 
was forced to content himself, and wait to see if she 
would not again turn up of herself. 
In the IneantÜl1e, N arciss had COlne into the house; 
and Wilhehn set to question hiIn about the birthplace 
and history of the child. l\fonsieur N arciss knew 
nothing about these things, for he had not long been 
ill the conlpany; but in return he recited, \vith luuch 
volubility and levity, various particulars of his own 
fortune. 1Jpon '\Vilhelm's wishing hiIn joy of the 
great approbation he had gained, N arciss expressed 
hiInself as if exceedingly indifferent on that point. 
"People laugh at us;' he said, "and adn1Ïre our feats 
of skill; but their adluiratiol1 does nothing for us, 
The luaster has to pay us, and nlay raise the funrls 
where he pleases." He then took his lea ve, and was 
setting off in great haste. 
At the question, \vhither he was bent so fast, the 
dog gave a slnilt
, and adn1Ítted that his figure and 
talents had acquired for hÜn a Inore solid species of 
favour than the huzzaing of the lllultitude, He had 
Leen inv
teù Ly sonle young ladies, "\vho desÜ:eù much 
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to become acquainted with him; and h6 was afraid it 
would be midnight before he could get all his visits 
over, He proceeded \vith the greatest candour to detail 
his adventures. He 'would have given the names of 
his patronesses, their streets and houses, had not Wil- 
helu} \vaived such indiscretion, and politely dismissed 
him, 
Laertes had meanwhile been entertaining Landri- 
nette: he declared that she ,vas fully worthy to be 
and to remain a woman. 
Our friend next proceeded to his bargain with the 
ShO\Vlnan for I\1:ignon, Thirty crowns was the price set 
upon her; and for this sum the black-bearded, hot 
Italian entirely surrendered all his claims: but of her 
history or parentage he would discover nothing, only 
that she had fallen into his hands at the death of his 
brother, who, by reason of his admirable skill, had 
usually been named the" Great Devil." 
N ext morning ,vas chiefly spent in searching for the 
child. It was in vain that they rumn1aged every hole 
and corner of the house and neighbourhood: the child 
had vanished; and Wilheln1 was afraid she might 
have leaped into some pool of \vater, or destroyed her- 
self in SOIne other \vay. 
Philina's charms could not divert his inquietude, 
He passed a dreary, thoughtful day. N or at evening 
could the utmost efforts of the tu ill bIers and dancers, 
exerting all their po\vers to gratify the public, divert 
the current of his thoughts, or clear away the clouds 
from his mind. 
By the concourse of people flocking from all l)laces 
round, the numbers had greatly increased on this 
occasion: the general approbation was like a sno\vball 
rolling itself into a monstrous size, The feat of leap- 
ing over s\vords, and through the cask with paper 
ends, made a great sensation. 
The strong man, too, produced a universal feeling of 
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lningled astonisllluent and horror, ,vhen he laid his 
head and feet on a couple of separate stools and then 
allowed SOllIe sturdy sn1Ìths to place a stithy on the 
unsupported part of his boùy, and haInnler a horseshue 
till it ,vas cOlnpletely Illaùe by means of it. 
The Hercules' Strength, as they called it, was a no 
less \vollderful affair. A row of men stood up; then 
another row, upon their shoulders; then \YOlnen and 
young lads, supported in like manner on the second 
ro\v; so that finally a living pyran1Ïd was formed; 
the peak being ornamented by a child, placed on its 
head, and dressed out in the shape of a ball and 
weather-vane. Such a sight, never witnessed in those 
parts before, gave a worthy termination to the \vhole 
perfonnance, N arciss and Landrinette were then 
borne in litters, on the shoulders of the rest, along the 
chief streets of the town, an1Ïd the triun1phant shouts 
of the people, Ribbons, nosegays, silks, were thrown 
upon theln: all pressed to get a sight of theIn, Each 
thought hÜnself happy if he could behold them, and 
, be honoured with a look of theirs, 
"What actor, what author, nay, what Ulan of any 
class, would not regard himself as on the sumll1Ït of 
his \vishes, could he, by a noble saying or a worthy 
action, produce so universal an in1pression? vVhat a 
precious emotion would it give, if one could dissell1Ì- 
uate generous, exalted, manly feelings .with electric 
force and speed, aud rouse asselllbled thousands into 
such rapture
 as these peuple, by their bodily alertness, 
have done! If one could comnlunicate to thronging 
Blultitudes a fello\v-feelillg in all that belongs to Inan, 
by the purtraying of happiness and nlisery, of \V"ÏSdOßl 
and folly, nay, of absurdity and silliness; could kindle 
and thrill their innlost souls, and set their stagnant 
nature into n10vement, free, vehenlent, and ,pure! " So 
said our friend; and, as neither Laertes nor Philina 
showed any disposition to take part in such a strain, he 
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entertained himself ,vith these daring speculations, 
walking up and down the streets till late at night, and 
again pursuing, with all the force and vivacity of a 
liberated imagination, his old desire to have all that 
was good and noble and great embodied and shown 
forth by the theatric art. 


. 



CHAPTER V. 


. 


NEXT morning the rope-dancers, not ,vithout much 
parade and bustle, having gone away, J\fignon iD1D1edi- 
ately appeared, and canle into the parlour as Wilhelnl 
and Laertes were busy fencing, "Where hast thou 
been hid?" said 'VilheID1, in a friendly tone. Ie Thou 
hast given us a great deal of anxiety," The child 
looked at him, and ans"
ered nothing, "Thou art 
ours no\v," cried Laertes: "\ve have bought thee." 
"For ho\v nluch?" inquired the 
hild quite coolly. 
"For a hundred ducats," said the other: "IJaY them 
again, and thou art free," "Is that very much?" 
she asked. "Oh, yes! thou Juust now be a good 
child," "I will try," she said, 
FroD1 that n10ll1ent she observed strictly ,vhat ser- 
vices the ,vaiter had to do for both her friends; and 
after next day, she would not any nlore let him enter 
the rOOD}, She persisted in doing everything herself, 
and accordingly ,vent through her duties, slo,vly, in- 
deed, and sOlnetinles av.-kwardly, yet cODlpletely, and 
,vith the greatest care, 
She was frequently observed going to a basin of 
\vater, and \vashing her face ,vith such diligence and 
violence, that she a1nlost wore the skin froln her 
cheeks; till Lael'tes, Ly dint of questions and repruufs, 
learned that she ,vas stl'i ving by all Uleans to get the 
paint froIn her skin, and that, in her zealous eD- 
ùeavours to\vard this object, she had 111istakell the 
reùness pl'oùuced by rubbing for the Inost oLdurate 
ùye. They set her right on this poiut, and she ceased 
her efforts; after ,vhich, having come again to her 
128 
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natural state, she exhibited a fine brown conlplexion, 
beautiful, though sparingly intern1Íngled \vith red. 
The siren charms of Philina, the mysterious pres.- 
ence of the child, produced nlore Ünpression 011 our 
friend than he liked to confess: he passed several days 
in that strange society, endeavouring to elude self- 
reproaches by a diligent practice of fencing and danc- 
ing, - accomplishments which he believed nlight not 
again be put \vithin his reach so conveniently, 
It wa.s \vith great surprise, and not \vithout a certain 
satisfaction, that he one day observed II err l\Ielina 
and his .wife aligh t at the inn. After the first glad 
salutation, they inquired about" the ladY-lnanager and 
the other actors," and lear,ued, with astonishment and 
terror, that the ladY-lnanager had long since gone 
a\vay, and her actors, to a very few, disper
eù theul- 
selves about the country. 
This couple, subsequently to their marriage, in 
which, as we kno\v, our friend did his best to serve 
theIn, had been travelling about in various quarters, 
seeking an engagelnent, without finding any, and had 
at last been directed to this little town by SOllle 
persons \vho met theln on their journey, and said 
there \vas a good theatre in the place, 
. l\Ielina by no nleans pleased the lively Laertes, 
\vhen introduced to hÜn, any more than his váfe did 
Philina, Both heartily \vished to be rid of these 
lL'\\"COlners; and \Vilhehn could inspire thenl \vith 
110 favourable feelings on the subject, though he Illore 
l :l:tll once assured them that the :J-lelinas \vere very 
\ :oLthy people. 
I nJeed, the previous Inerry life of our three ad ven- 
t lL't
rS \vas interfered 'with by this extension of their 
: ù'iety, in lnore 'ways than one. l\felina had taken 
up his quarters in the inti \vhel'e Philina stayed, and 
he very soon began a systelll of cheapening and 
higgling. He would ha ve better ludging, Inure Slllnp- 
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tuous diet, and reaùier attendance, for a sIl1aller charge. 
III a short 'while, the landlurd auù ,vaite!' sho\ved very 
rueful looks; for ,vhereas the other
, to get }Jleasantly 
alung, had eX}Jre
seù no discontent \vith anything, and 
}Jaid instantly, that they nlight a voiù thinking lODger 
of paYll18ut, l\lelina now iusisted on regulating every 
Ineal, and illvestigatillg its contents beforehand, - a 
species of service for \vhich Philina Hanled hiIu, \vith- 
out scruple, a rUllliuating aninlal. 
Yet rn01'e did the rnerry girl hate l\1:elina's wife. 
Frau l\lelina \vas a young woman not \vithout culture, 
but \vofully defective in soul and spirit. She could 
declaÜn not badly, and kept declaiu1Ìllg constantly; 
but it \vas easy to observe that her performances were 
little In ore than recitations of words, She laboured 
a fe\v detached passages, but never could express the 
feeling of the \vhole. \Vithal, however, she was seldom 
disagreeable to anyone, especially to 111en, On the 
contrary, people who enjoyed her acquaintance con1- 
rllollly ascribed to her a fine u.nderstanding; for she 
\vas \vhat Blight be called a kind of spiritual chame- 
leon, or take1
-OJ1" Any friend 'whose favour she had 
need of she eould flatter \vith peculiar adroitness, 
could give in to his ideas so long as she eould under- 
stand them, and, when they went beyond her own 
horizon, coulù hail with ecstasy such new and brilliant 
visions, She understood well ,vhen to speak and 
when to keep silence; and, though her disposition 
was not spiteful, she could spy out with great expert- 
ness where another's weak side lay. 



CHAPTER VI. 


MELINA, in the meantin1e, had been n1aking strict 
iuq uiry aùuut the wrecks of the late theatrical estab- 
lislnneut, The wardrobe, as well as decorations, had 
Leen pa,vned with some traders; and a notary had 
been elnpo,vereù, uuùer certain conditiuns, to dispose 
of then! by sale, should purehasers occur, l\ielina 
wished to see this ware, and he took Wilheln1 with 
hÜn. No sooner 'was the roon1 opened, than our friend 
felt toward its contents a kind of inclination, which he 
,vould not confess to hinlself, Sad as was the state 
of the blotched and tarnished 'decorations; little sho'wy 
as the Turkish and pagan garnlents, the old farce-coats 
for 111en and ,vornen, the cowls for enchanters, priests, 
and tT ews, nlight be, - he was not able to exclude the 
fee1iug, that the happiest mOlnents of his life had IJeen 
spent in a similar nlagazine of frippery. Could l\lelina 
have seen into his heart, he 'would have urgeù hÌ1n 
1nore pressingly to layout a sunl of Inoney in liLel'a- 
ting these scattered fl'agnlents, in furbishing then} up, 
and again combining tl1em into a L
autiful 'whole, 
" vVhat a happy lnan could I be," cried l\lelina, " had 
I but two hundred crowns, to get into IllY handR, for 
a beginning, these fundalnental necessaries of a theatre! 
How soon should I get up a little playhou:se, that 
,vould draw contributions from the to'wn and neigh- 
Lourhoud, and maintain us all I" vVilhehn ,vas silent. 
They left these treasures of the stage to ùe again 
locked up, anù both went a\vay in a reflective nluod. 
Thenceforth l\felina talked of nothing else but proj- 
ects and plaus for setting up a theatre, and gaining 
profiL bJT it. lIe tried to interest Philina and Lael'tes 
JJI 
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in his schemes; and proposals \vere made to Wilhelm 
about advancing 111011ey, and taking them as his se- 
curity, On this occasion, Wilheln1 first clearly per- 
ceived that he was lingering too long here: he excused 
himself, and set about lllaking preparations for depar- 
ture. 
In the meantÜne, J\1ignon's fornl, and 111anner of 
existence, were gro\ving nlore attractive to him every 
clay, In her \vhole system of proceedings there \vas 
sOlllething very singular. She never walked up or 
down the stairs, but jUInped. She \vould spring along 
by the railing, and before you \vere R\Vare would be 
sitting quietly above upon the landing, Wilhehll had 
observed, also, that she had a different sort of saluta- 
tion for each individual. For himself, it had of late 
been with her arms crossed upon her breast. Often 
for the \vhole day she was mute. At times she an- 
swered various questions more freely, yet ahvays 
strangely: so that you could not determine whether 
it was caused by shrewd sense, or ignorance of the 
language; for she spoke in broken German interlaced 
with French and Italian. In Wilhelm's service she 
was indefatigable, and up before the sun, On the 
other hand, she vanished early in the evening, went to 
sleep in a little rOOIll upou the bare floor, and could 
not by any means be induced to take a bed or even a 
paillasse. He often found her \vashing herself. Her 
clothes, too, were kept scrupulously clean; though 
nearly all about her was quilted t\VO or three plies 
thick, Wilhelm ,vas moreover told, that she \vent 
every Inorning early to hear lnass, He followed her 
on one occasion, and saw her kneeling down with a 
rosary in a corner of the church, and praying devoutly. 
She did not observe hÜn ; and he returned home, form- 
ing lnany a conjecture about this appearance, yet 
unable to arrive at any probable conclusion, 
A new application froln J\lelina for a sum of money 
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to redeem the often-mentioned stage apparatus caused 
Wilhehn to think more seriously than ever aboút set- 
ting off. He proposed writing to his people, who for 
a long tÍ111e had heard no tidings of him, by the very 
earliest post. He accordingly commenced a letter to 
"\Verner, and had advanced a considerable way with 
the history of his adventures, in recounting which he 
had more than once unintentionally swerved a little 
from the truth, when, to his vexation and surprise, he 
observed, upon the back of' his sheet, some verses 
which he had been copying from his album for Madam 
Melina, Out of humour at this mistake, he tore the 
paper in pieces, and put off repeating his confession 
till the next post-day. 



CHAPTER VII. 


OUR party was now again collected; and Philina, 
who ah:rays ke]?t a sharp lookuut on every horse or 
carriage that passed by, exclaiuJed \vith gTeat ea.ger- 
ness, " Our J>edallt I 11ere COllles our dearest Pedant I 
'Vho the deuee is it he has 'with hinl?" Speaking 
thus, she beckuned at the vvindow; and the vehicle 
drew up. 
A woful-looking genius, \VhOIl1 by his shaLby coat 
of grayish bro\vn, and his ill-conditioned lo\ver gar- 
ments, you lllUst have taken for sonle unprosperous 
preceptor, of the sort that llioulder in our universities, 
no\v descended froln the carriage, and, taking off his 
hat to salute Philina, discovered an ill-l>o\vdered, hut 
yet very Rtiff, periwig; ,,-hile l>}1Ïlina threw. a hundred 
kis
es of the hand to\vanl hÍlll, 
As !)hilina's chief elljoYInellt lay in loving one class 
of Blen, and being loved by theln ; so there \vas a second 
and hardly inferior satiRfaction, \vhere\\ ith she enter- 
tained herself as frequently as pORRible; aJ1l1 this con- 
sisted in huud\vinking fllHl passing jokes upon the 
other class, \VhOlll at such 1110ments she happened nut 
to love, - all \vhich she could accolll}!lish in a very 
sprightly Rtyle. 
Aulid the flourish ,,-hieh Rhe lnaùe in receiving this 
old friend, no attention \vas bel-ito\ved lll)oll the rest 
\vho follo\ved hin1, Yet anlong the party were an 
oldish Ulan and t\VO young girls, ,,-h(>111 \Vilhehll 
thought he kne\v, ....\cconlillgly it tunw<l out, that he 
had often seen thenl all, SOllIe years ago, in a cOlnpany 
then playing ill bis native to\Vll, The daughters had 
134 
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gro\vn since that period: the old Ulan was a little 
altered. He cOlnlllonly enacted those good-hearted, 
boisterous old gentlelnen, \VhOnl the GerDian theatre 
is never \vithout, and \VhOl11, in COUllllon life, one also 
frequentlyeuough falls in with, For as it is the cha1'- 
acter of our cuuntrYl11eu to do good, and cause it, \viih- 
out pOlnp or circuillstallce; so ihey seldorH consider 
that there is like\vise a nloùe of doing what is right 
\vith grace awl dignity: I11ure fre(luently, indeed, they 
yield to the spirit of contradictioll, and fall into the 
error of defonnillg their dearest virtue Ly a surly tHode 
of putting it in practice. 
Such parts our actor could play very well; and he 
playeJ thern so often and exclusively, that he had 
hÜnself taken up the Sêl,lne turn of proceeding in his 
ordinary life. 
On l'ecoguising hiIn, Wilhehu was seized with a 
strong coulll1otiou; for he recollected how often he 
had seen this InêHl un the stage with his beloved 
l\iarÏalla: he still heard hÏ1n I-3colding, still heard the 
sillall, soothing voice, \vith which in lIlauy characters 
she had to Ineet his rugge(l ielllper, 
'l'he first aUÀious llucstioll 1 HIt to the strangers,- 
Whether they haù heard of any situation in their 
travel:-; ? - \vas ans\vered, alas, \vith No! and, to C01n- 
plete the infol'luatioll, it was further added, that all 
the cOInpanies they haJ fallen in \vith \vere not only 
supplied \vith actors, but 111a11Y of theln were afraid 
lest, on account of the approaching ,val', they should 
Le forced to separate, Old Boisterous, with his daugh- 
ters, lnoved by spleen and love of change, had given 
up an advantageous engagement: then, meeting \vith 
the Pedant by the way, they had hired a carriage to 
COlne hither; \vhere, af; they fouua, good couJlHel was 
still dear, needful to have, and diflicult to get. 
The tinle while the rest ,vere talking very keenly of 
their circUlllstances, vVin
ehn spent in thought, He 
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longed to speak in private with the old man: he 
wished and feared to hear of l\1ariana, and felt the 
greatest disquietude. 
The pretty looks of the stranger damsels could not 
call him from his dream; but a war of ,vords, which 
now arose, Rwakened his attention. It was 
'riedrich, 
the fair-haired boy who used to attend Philina, stub- 
bornly refusing, on this occasion, to cover the table 
and bring up dinner. "I engaged to serve you," 
he cried, "but not to wait on everybody." They fell 
into a hot contest. Philina insisted that he should do 
his duty; and, as he obstinately refused, she told him 
plainly he n1Ïght go about his business. 
" You think, perhaps, I cannot leave you!" cried he 
sturdily, then \vent to pack up his bundle, and soon 
hastily quitted the house, 
"Go, lVIignon," said Philina, "and get us what we 
want: tell the waiter, and help him to attend us," 
Mignon came before '
Vilheln1, and asked in her 
laconic ,yay, "Shall I? l\lay I?" To which Wil- 
helm answered, "Do all the lady bids thee, child." 
She accordingly took charge of everything, and 
waited on the guests the \vhole evening, with the 
utmost carefulness. After dinner, ,V ilhelm proposed 
to have a \valk ,vith the old man alone. Succeeding 
in this, after many questions about his late wanderings, 
the conversation turned upon the former company; 
and 'Vilhelm hazarded a question touching l\lariana. 
"Do not speak to me of that despicable creature!" 
cried the old Illan: "I bave sworn to think of her no 
more," Terrified at this speech, Wilhelm felt still 
more embarrassed, as the old n1an proceeded to vitu- 
perate her fickleness and vvantonness, Most gladly 
would our friend have broken off the conversation, but 
no,v it was impossible: he was obliged to undergo the 
whole tumultuous effusions of this strange old gentle- 
man. 
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(( I am ashamed," continued he, "that I felt such a 
friendship for her. Yet, had you known the girl 
better, you would excuse me. She \vas so pretty, so 
natural and good, so pleasing, in every sense so toler- 
able, I could never ha ve supposed that ingratitude 
and impudence were to prove the chief features of her 
character." 
Wilhelm had nerved himself to hear the worst of 
her; when all at once he observed, \vith astonishment, 
that the old man's tones gre\v milder, his voice faltered, 
and he took out his handerchief to dry the tears, ,vhich 
at last began to trickle do\vn his cheeks. 
"What is the matter \vith you?" cried Wilhelm, 
"What is it that suddenly so changes the current of 
your feelings? Conceal it not fronl me. I take a 
deeper interest in the fate of this girl than you suppose, 
Only tell me all." 
"I have not much to say," replied the old man, 
again taking up his earnest, angry tone. "I have suf- 
fered more frorn her than I shall ever forgive. She 
had always a kind of trust in me, I loved her as my 
own daughter; indeed, while my 'wife lived, I had 
forrned a resolution to take the creature to my o'wn 
house, and save her from the hands of that old crone, 
from whose guidance I boded no good, But Iny ,vife 
died, and the project went to nothing, 
" About the end of our stay in your native town,- 
it is not quite three years ago, - I noticed a visible 
sadness abuut her, I questioned her, but she evaded 
me, At last \ve set out on our journey, She travelled 
in the same coach \vith TIle; and I soon observed, what 
she herself did not long deny, that she \vas \vitb child, 
and suffering the greatest terror lest our Inanager 
might turn her off, In fact, in a short \vhile he did 
lllake the discovery; illlluediately thre\v up her 
contract, \vhich at any rate \vas only for six weeks; 
paid off her arrears; and, in spite of all entreaties, 
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left her behind, in the nlisera l)le inn of a little 
village, 
"Devil take all wanton jilts!" cried the old lllan, 
with a splenetic tone, "and especially this one, that 
has spoiled TIle so lllany hours of IllY life! 'Vhy 
should I keep talking how I lllyseIf took charge of 
her, ,vhat I did for hpr, ,vhat I spent on her, ho,v in 
absence I provided for her? I ,vould rather thro,v 
nlY purse into the ditch, and spend DlY tinle in nursing 
mangy ,,
helps, than ever 11101'e besto,v the snwJlest 
care on such a thing. Psha,v! At first I got letters 
of thanks, notice of places she ,vas staying at; and, 
finally, no ,vord at all, - l)ot eyen an ackno\vledg1l1ent 
for the Bloney I had sent to pay the exppl1ses of her 
lying-in, Oh! the treachery a11<1 the fickleness of 
'VOlllell are rightly luatclu'd, to get a 
olllfodnùle living 
for thenlselves, and to giye an honest fello,v Inany 
heavy hours," 



CHAPTER VIII. 


\V ILHELM'S feelings, on returning hOlne after this 
conversation, lnay be easily conceived. All his old 
,vounds had been torn up afresh, and the sentinlent 
that l\Iariana ,vas not ,vholly uIHvorthy of his love 
had again been brought to life, The interest the old 
luan had sho,vn al)out her fate, the praises he gave her 
against his \vill, displayed her again in all her attract- 
ivencss, Nay, even the bitter accusations brought 
against her contained nothing that could 10\ver her in 
\Yilhehn's estÌ1nation ; for he, as well as she, was guilty 
ill all her aberrations. N or did even her final silence 
seem greatly blanlable: it rather inspired him with 
mournful th-oughts. He saw her as a frail, ill-succoured 
nlother, \vandering helplessly about the ,vorld, - wan- 
dering, perhaps, with his o\vn child. \Vhat he knew, 
and what he knew not, awoke in hin1 the painfullest 
emotions. 
l\lignon had been waiting for him: she lighted him 
up-stairs. ()n setting ùown the light, she hegged he 
\voldd allo\v her, that evenillg, to conlplÏ1nent hÜn 
with a piece uf her art. ] [e \vould rather have de- 
clined this, particularly as he kne\v not ,vhat it was; 
l)ut he had not the heart to refuse anything this kind 
creature wisheù, After a little while she again canu
 
ill, She carried below her arlll a little carpet,. ,vh.ich 
she then spread out upon the floor, \Vi111ehn said she 
Inight proceed, She thereupon brought four candles, 
and placed one upon each corner of the carpet, A 
little basket uf eggs, which she next carried in, lllade 
her purpose clearer, Carefully Ineasuring her steps, 
139 
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she then walked to and fro on the carpet, spreading 
out the eggs in certain figures and positions; which 
done, she called in a man that was 'waiting in the 
house, and could play on the violin. He retired 'with 
his instrument into a corner; she tied a band about 
her eyes, gave a signal; and, like a piece of 'whee1- 
work set a-going, she began moving the same instant 
as' the music, accompanying her beats and the notes 
of the tune with the strokes of a pair of castanets. 
Lightly, nimbly, quickly, and v;ith hair's-breadth 
accuracy, she carried on the dance. She skiPV ed so 
sharply and surely along bet'Yeen the eggs, and trod 

o closely down beside them, that you would have 
thought every instant she must trample one of them 
in pieces, or kick the rest a'way in her rapid turns, By 
no Ineans ! She touched no one of them, though wind- 
ing herself through their mazes with all kinds ùf steps, 
wide and narrow, nay, even with leaps, and at last half 
kneeling, 
Constant as the movement of a clock, she ran her 
course; and the strange music, at each repetition of 
the tune, gave a new impulse to the dance, recommenc- 
ing and again rushing off as at first. Wilhelm was 
quite led a way by this singular spectacJe; he forgot 
his cares; he followed every movenlent of the dear 
little creature, and felt surprised to see how finely her 
character unfolded itself as she proceeded in the 
dance. 
Rigid, sharp, cold, vehenlent, and in soft postures, 
stately rather than attractive, - such 'was the Hght in 
w4ich it showed her, At this llloment he experienced 
at once all the emotions he had ever felt for Mignon, 
He longed to incorporate this forsaken being with his 
own heart, to take her in his arms, and with a father's 
love to awaken in her the joy of existence. 
The dance being ended, she rolled the eggs together 
softly with her foot into a little heap, left none behind, 
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harmed none; theu placed herself besIde it, taking the 
bandage frOln her eyes. and concluding her performance 
with a little bow, 
Wilhelm thanked her for having executed, so prettily 
and unexpectedly, a dance he had long wished to see. 
He patted her; \vas sorry she had tired herself so 
much, He promised her a new suit of clothes; to 
which she vehemently replied, "Thy colour!" This, 
too, he promised her, though not well kno\ving .what 
she meant by it, She then lifted up the eggs, took 
the carpet under her arm, asked if he wanted anything 
further, and skipped out of the room, 
The musician, being questioned, said, that for some 
time she had taken much trouble in often singing over 
the tune of this dance, the well-known fandango, to 
him, and training him till he could play it accurately. 
For his labour she had likewise offered him some 
money; which, however, he would not accept. 



CHAPTER IX. 


AFTER a restless night, which our friend spent, 
sonletÜnes waking, sOllletÜlles oppressed \vith Ull- 
pleasant dl'eanlS, seeing J\lariana I10\V ill all her beauty, 
no\v in \vofuI case, at oue tiIne with a child on her 
anll, then soou 1Jereaved of it, the 11lOl'ning had scarcely 
dawned, when l\lignoll entered with a tailor. She 
brought SOlne gray cloth anù blue taffeta; signifying 
in her own \vay that she wished to have a new jacket 
and sailor's trousers, such as she had seen the boys of 
the to\vn \vear, \vith blue cuffs and tiers, 
Since the loss of l\farialla, 'Vilhellll had laid aside 
all gay colours. He had used hi111Kelf to gray, - the 
garlnellt of the shades; and only perhaps a sky-blue 
lIning, or little collar of that dye, in SOllle degree eu- 
liveneù his sober garb. l\llgnon, eager to wear his 
colours, hurried ou the tailor, who engaged to have 
his \vork soon ready, 
The exercise in danciug' and fencing, which our 
friend took this day \vith Laertes, did not l)rosper in 
their hands. Indeed, it \vas soon interrupted by 
l\Ielina, 'who callle to show thelll circunlstantially ho\v 
a little cOlnpallY was no,v of itRelf collected, sufficient 
to exhibit plays in ahundance. lIe renewed the 
pruposal that 'Yilhehn shoul(l fl(lvanee a little nloney 
for setting them in Illution; \vhieh, ho\vever, 'Vilhehu 
still declined, 
Ere Íong Philina and the girls caIne in, racketing 
and laughing as usual. They had no\v deviRed a fresh 
excursion, for change uf place anù objects \vas a pleas- 
ure after which they al\vays longed. To eat daily in 
14 2 
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a different sput ,va8 their highest wish, On this 
occasion they proposed a sail. 
The boat in ,vhich they ,vere to fall down the pleas- 
ant windings of the river had alreaùy been engaged 
by the !)eùallt. rhilina urged thern on; the party did 
not linger, and ,vas soon on board, 
"What shall we take to now?" said Philina, when 
all had placed theIllselves upon the benches. 
"The readiest thing," replied Lael'tes, "were for us 
tu extelnpurise a play. Let each take a part that 
suits his character, and 'we shall see 11o,v we get 
along," 
" Excellent!" said "\Vilhelru. "In a society where 
there is no dissÍlnulatiun, but ,vhere each without 
disguise pursues the bent of his o,vn humour, elegance 
and satisfaction cannot 101lg continue; and, where dis- 
sÍlnulation always reigns, they do not enter at all. It 
will not be anlÍss, then, that ,ve take up dissÜnulation 
to begin ,vith, and then, behind our masks, be as candid 
as \ve please." 
" Yes," said Laertes: "it is on this account that one 
goes on so pleasantly ,vith '''Oluen; they never show 
theJl1
elves in their IJatnral fonn," 
" That is to say," replied l\ladam J\Ielina, "they are 
not so vain as lllen, ,vho conceive themselves to be 
always alniable enough, just as nature bas produced 
the In," 
In the meantime the river led them between pleas- 
ant groves and hills, between gardens and vineyards; 
and the young 'VOlnen, especially l\ladanl l\lelilla, ex- 
presseù their rapture at the landscape, The latter eV8n 
hegan to recite, in solernll style, a pretty poen1 of the 
descriptive sort, upon a sÌlnilar scene of nature; but 
}>}lilina interrupteù her ,vith the proposal of a law, 
that no one should presulne to speak of any inallinlate 
object, Un the other hand, she zealously urged on 
their project of an extempore play. Old Boisterous 
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was to be a half-pay officer; Laertes a fencing-master, 
taking his vacation; the Pedant, a J e,v; she herself 
would act a Tyrolese; leaving to the rest to choose 
characters according to their several pleasures. They 
would suppose themselves to be a party of total 
strangers to each other, who had just met on board a 
merchant-ship. 
She immediately began to play her part with the 
Jew, and a universal cheerfulness diffused itself among 
theIn, 
They had not sailed far, when the skipper stopped 
in his course, asking pennission of the company to take 
in a person standing on the shore, who had made a 
sign to him. 
"That is just what we needed," cried Philina: "a 
chance passenger was wanting to complete the travel- 
ling-party." 
A handsome man came on board; whom, by his 
dress and his dignified mien, you might have taken for 
a clergynlan. He saluted the party, ,vho thanked him 
in their own ,vay, and soon made kno,vn to him the 
nature of their game, The stranger immediatelyen- 
gaged to act the part of a country parson; 'which, in 
fact, he accomplished in the adroitest lnanner, to the 
admiration of all, - now admonishing, now telling 
stories, sho,ving son1e weak points, yet never losing 
their respect. , 
In the meantime; everyone who had made a false 
step in his part, or s,verved from his character, had 
been obliged to forfeit a pledge: Philina had gathered 
them "\vith the greatest care, and especially threatened 
the reverend gentleman .with many kisses; though he 
hin1self had never been at fault, l\felina, on the other 
hand, ,vas cOlnpletely fleeced: shirt-buttons, buckles, 
every movable about his person, ,vas in Philina's hands. 
He ,va-s trying to enact an English traveller, and could 
not by any ll1eans get into the spirit of his part, 
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Meanwhile the time had passed away very pleas- 
antly. Each had strained his fancy and his wit to the 
utmost, and each had garnished his part with agreeable 
and entertaining jests, Thus comfortably occupied, 
they reached the place ",-here they meant to pass the 
day; and Wilhelm, going out to walk with the clergy- 
man, as both from his appearance and late character 
he persisted in naming him, soon fell into an interest- 
ing conversation, 
" I think this practice," said the stranger, "very use- 
ful among actors, and even in the company of friends 
and acquaintances, It is the best mode of drawing 
men out of themselves, and leading, them, by a circuit- 
ous path, back into themselves again. It should be a 
custom with every troop of players to practise in this 
IDanner: and the public 'would assuredly be no loser 
if every month an un ,vritten piece ,vere brought for- 
ward; in which, of course, the players had prepared 
themselves by several rehearsals," 
cc One should not, then," replied our friend, " consider 
an extempore piece as, strictly speaking, composed on 
the spur of the monlent, but as a piece, of ,vhich the 
plan, action, and division of the scenes were given; the 
filling up of all this being left to the player," 
" Quite right," said the stranger; "and, in regard to 
this very filling up, such a piece, were the players once 
trained to these performances, ,vould profit greatly, 
Not in regard to the mere words, it is true; for, by a 
careful selection of these, the studious ,vriter may cer- 
tainly adorn his work; but in regard to the gestures, 
looks, exclanlations, and everything of that nature: in 
short, to the nlute and half-mute play of the dialogue, 
,vhich seelns by degrees fading a,vay among us alto- 
gether, There are indeed some players in Gerlnany 
",-hose bodies figure ,vhat they think and feel; 'who by 
their silence, their delays, their looks, their slight, 
graceful movements, can prepare the audience for a 
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speech, and Ly a pleasant sort of pantomime, combine 
the pauses of the dialogue ,vith the general ,vhole; but 
such a practice as this, coöperating ",
ith a happy 
natural turn, and training it to compete ,vith the author, 
is far from being so habitual as, for the conlfort of 
playgoing people, ,vere to be desired," 
" But ,viII not a happy natural turn," said \Vilhe]lll, 
"as the first and last requisite, of itself conduct the 
player, like every uther artist, - nay, perhaps every 
other nlan, - to the lofty nlark he ailus at ? " 
" The first and the last, the beginning and the e11(1, 
it nlay ,veIl be; hut, in the ll1iddle, lnany things will 
still be \vanting tu au artist, if instruction, and early in- 
struction too, have not previously luade that of hiIn 
\vhich he 'VH!3 nleant to be: and l,erhaps for the nlan 
of genius it is ,vorse in this respect than for the Illan 
possessed of only conlnlon capabilities; the one 1lWY 
luuch lnore easil)1" be lllisinstructed, and be ùriven far 
more violently into fal8e cuurses, tllHn the other." 
"But," said vVilhehn, "\vill nut gellius save itself, 
not heal the \vounds ,vhich itself has inflicted?" 
" Only to a very slllall extent, and ",-ith great diffi- 
culty," said the other, "or perhaps not at all. Let no 
one think that he can conquer the first inlpressions of 
his youth. If he has gro,vn up in envialJle frecdoln, 
surrounded with beautiful and noble objects, in con- 
stant intercourse ,vith ",.orthy Dlen; if his masters 
have taught hiIn what he neeùed first to know, for 
cOlllprehending IDore easily ,vhat followed; if he has 
never learned anything ,vhich he requires to unlearn; 
if his first operations have heen so guided, that, with- 
out altering any of hi
 habits, he can lllore easily 1)1'0- 
duce 'what is excellent in future, - then such a one 
will lead a purer, ll1()re perfect and happier, life, than 
another 111an ,vho has wasted the force of his youth in 
opposition and error. A great deal is said and written 
about education; yet I meet with very fe",
 'who can 
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conlprehend, and transfer to practice, this simple yet 
vast idea, \vLich includes \vithin itself all others con- 
nected \vith the subject," 
"That lllay \vell be true," 
fiid 'Vilhelm; "for the 
generality of lllen are lirnited enough in their concep- 
tions to suppose that every other should be fashioned 
by eùucation, according to the pattern of themselves, 
Happy, then, are thu
e \vhun1 Fate takes charge of, and 
educates according to their several natures!" 
" Fate," said the other, sn1Íling, "is an excellent but 
lllOSt expensive schoolmaster, ] n all cases, I would 
rather trust to the reason of a lnunan tutor, Fate, for 
\vhuse \vi
doln I entertain all irnagina ble reverence, 
often finds in Chance, by \vhich it \vorks, an instru- 
nlent nut OVerlll:1nagea hIe, At least the latter very 
seldol11 seenlS to execute precisely and accurately what 
the fur mer had detern1Ílled," 
" You seelll to express a very singular opinion," said 
\V ilhelnl, 
" Not at all," replied the other, f' l\Iost of \vhat hap- 
pens in the \vorld confirllls my opinion, Do not luany 
incidents at their comlllencelnent sho\v SOlne mighty 
purport, and generally terlninate in something paltry? " 
" You mean to jest," 
" And as to \vhat coucerns the individuallllan," pur- 
sued the other, " is it not so with this like\vise? Sup- 
pose Fate had appointed one to be a good player; and 
\vhy should it not provide us \vith good players as ,veIl 
as other good things? Chance \vould perhaps conduct 
the yuuth intu SOUle puppet-shu\v. where, at such an 
early age, he could not help taking interest in \vhat 
\vas tasteless and despicable, reckoning insipidities en- 
JuraLle or even pleasing, and thus corrupting alld nlÍs- 
directing his prÍInary ilnpl'essi()ll
, - inlpressions \vhich 
c.an never be effaced, itnd \vhose illfluellce, in spite of 
all our efforts, clings to us in SOIne degree to the very 
last." 
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"\Vhat makes you think of puppet-sho\vs?" said 
Wilhehn, not \vithout some consternation. 
" It ,vas an accidental instance: if it does not please 
you, we shall take another, Suppose Fate had ap- 
pointed anyone to be a great painter, and it pleased 
Chance that he should pass his youth in sooty huts, in 
barns and stables: do you think that such a man 
would ever be ellabled to exalt hinlself to purity, to 
nobleness, to freedom of soul? The more keenly he 
may in his youth have seized on the impure, and tried 
in his o,vn nlanller to ennoble it, the nlore powerfully 
in the rell1ainder of his life ,viII it be revenged on hinl; 
because, ,yhile he ,vas endeavouring to conquer it, his 
'whole being has become inseparably combined ,vith it. 
'Vhoever spends his early years in mean and pitiful 
society, though at an after period he may have the 
choice of better, ,viII yet constantly look back ,\lith 
longing to,vard that \vhich he enjoyed of old, and 
which has left its inlpression blended ,vith the mem- 
ory of all his young and unreturning pleasures," 
FrOln conversation of this sort, it is easy to imagine, 
the rest of the conlpany had gradually withdrawn. 
Philina, in particular, had stepped aside at. the very 
outset, Wilhelm and his comrade now rejoined them 
by a cross-path, Philina brought out her forfeits, and 
they had to be redeemed in many different ways. 
During which business, the stranger, by the most in- 
genious devices, and by his frank participation in their 
sports, recommended hÍInself llluch to all the party, 
and particularly to the ladies; and thus, amid joking, 
singing, kissing, and railleries of all sorts, the hours 
passed away in the most pleasant manner. 



CHAPTER X. 


WHEN our friends began to think of going home; 
they looked about them for their clergyman; but he 
had vanished, and was nowhere to be found. 
"It is not polite in the man, who otherwise dis- 
played good breeding," said Madam l\Ielina, "to desert 
a conlpany that welcomed him so kindly, without 
taking lea ve," 
"I have all the time been thinking," said Laertes, 
"where I can have seen this singular man before. I 
fully intended to ask him about it at parting." 
" I, too, had the saIne feeling," said '\Vilhelm; "and 
certainly I should not have let him go, till he had told 
us something nlore about his circumstances, I am 
much n1Ìstaken if I have not ere now spoken 'with 
hin1 somewhere." 
" And you may in truth," said Philina, "be mistaken 
there. This person seems to have the air of an ac- 
quaintance, because he looks like a lnan, and not like 
Jack or Kit," 
"What is this?" said Laertes, "Do not we, too, 
look like men?" 
" I kno-w 'what I am saying," cried Philina; "and, if 
you cannot understand me, never mind. In the end 
my words will be found to require no commentary," 
Two coaches no\v drove up. An praised the atten- 
tion of Laertes, \vho had ordered theIn, Philina, with 
Madam l\lelina, took her place opposite to 'Vilhelm: 
the rest besto\ved themselves as they best could, 
Laertes rode - back on Wilhelm's horse, which had 
likewise been brought out, 
149 
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Philina ,vas scarcely seated in the coach, \vhen she 
began to sing SOllIe pretty songs, alld gradually led the 
conversation to SOllIe stories, \vhich she said n1Ìght be 
successfully treated in the form of dranlas. By this 
cunning turn, she very soon put her young friend into 
his finest hunlouI': froln the "\vealth of his living Ì1n- 
aginative store, he fortlnvith constructed a cOlllplete 
play, ,vith all its acts, scenes, characters, and plots, 
It ,vas thought proper to insert a fe'\y catches aud 
sougs; they eOll1posecl thelll; and Philina, 'who entered 
into every part of it, inlluediately fitted thenl ,vith 
,vell-kllo,vn tunes, aud sang thel11 on the spot, 
It ,vas one of her beåutiful, 1Y10st beautiful, days: 
she had skill to enliven our friend ,vith all l1lanner of 
diverting ,vile::;; he felt ill spirits such as he had not 
for many a month enjoyed, 
Since that shocking discovery had torn him fronl 
the side of Mariana, he had continued true to his 
vo,v to be on his guard against the encircling arIllS of 
woman; to avoid the faithless sex; to lock up his in- 
clinations, his s,veet 'wishes, in his O\Vll bosom. The 
conscientiousness ,vith ,vhich he had observed this 
vow gave his whole nature a secret nourisluuent; and, 
as his heart could not relnain ,vithout affection, some 
loving sympathy had now beeolue a want with hinl, 
He ,vent along onee more, as if envirolled lJY the first 
cloudy glories of youth; his eye fixed joyfully on every 
channing object, and never had his judgnlent of a 
luvely fonn been 1110re favourable. ] {o",. dangerous, 
in such a situation, thi::; wild girl IllUst ha ve been to 
him, is but too easy to conceive, 
Arrived at hOlne, they found vVilhehn's chcllnber all 
ready to receive thenl; the chairs set right for a puùlic 
reading; in n1Ïùst of thcln the taLle, on ,vhieh the 
punch-bowl was in ùue tirne to take its place, 
The Gern1an chivalry-plays ,vere new 'at this period, 
and had just excited the attentioll and the inclinaLioll 
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of the public, Old Boisterous had brought òne of this 
sort 'with hin1: the reading of it had already been 
detennined on, They all sat do"\vn: "\V ilhelm took 
possession of the pan1phlet, and began to read. 
The harnessed knights, the ancient keeps, the true- 
heartedness, honesty, and downrightness, but especially 
the independence of the acting characters, were re- 
ceived "\vith the greatest approbation. The reader did 
his utIllost, and the audience gradually lllounted into 
rapture, TIet,veen the third and fourth acts, the 
punch arrived in an aIllple bo,vl; and, there being 
nluch fighting and drinking in the piece itself, noth- 
ing was luore natural than that, on every such occur- 
rence, the cumpany should transport theillselves into 
the situation of the heroes, should flouriRh and strike 
along "\vith thmIl, and drink lung life to their favour- 
ites aillong the fiT" }Jud is' pcrsonæ, 
Each individual of the party "\vas inflanled ,vith the 
noLlest fire uf national s}Jirit. Huw it gratified this 
Gern1an cOlnpallY to be poetically entertained, accord- 
ing to their own character, on stuff of their o"\vn 
manufacture! III particular, the vaults and caverns, 
the ruined castles, the rnOS8 and hollow trees, but 
above all the nocturnal gypsy scenes, and the Secret 
Tribunal, produced a quite incredible effect, Every 
actor now figured to hÜnself how, erelong, in helm 
and harness, he; every actress how, with a monstrous 
spl'eading ruff, 
he, - ,vouhl present their Gernlanship 
before the pul)lic. Each "\vonld appropriate to hirnself 
without delay SOIne nalne taken froln the piece or froln 
Gennan history; and l\iadalIl l\lelina declared that the 
son or daughter Rhe was then expecting shoulù not be 
christened otherwise than by the nanle of Adelbert or 
of l\iathilùe, 
Toward the fifth act, the approbation became more 
impetuous and louder; and at last, when the hero 
actually tranlpled down his oppressor, and the tyrant 
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met his doom, the ecstasy increased to such a height, 
that all averred they had never passed such happy 
Illoments, J.ielina, whom the liquor had inspired, 
was the noisiest: and when the second bowl ,vas 
emptied, and midnight near, Laertes swore through 
thick and thin, that no living mortal was 'worthy ever 
more to put these glasses to his lips; and, so s,vearing, 
he pitched his own right over his head, through a 
window-pane, out into the street, The rest followed. 
his example; and notwithstanding the protestations of 
the landlord, 'who came running in at the noise, the 
punch-bowl itself, never after this festivity to be 
polluted by unholy drink, ,yas dashed into a thousand 
shreds. Philina, ,vhose exhilaration ,vas the least 
noticed, - the other two girls by that tin1e having 
laid themselves upon the sofa in no very elegant posi- 
tions, - maliciously encouraged her companions in 
their tumult, J.,fadam l\f elina recited some spirit- 
stirring poems; and her husband, not too amiable in 
the uproar, began to cavil at the insufficient prepara- 
tion of the punch, declaring that he could arrange an 
entertainment altogether in a different sty Ie, and at 
last becoming sulkier and louder as Laertes com- 
manded silence, till the latter, ,vithout much con- 
sideration, threw the fragn1ents of the punch-bowl 
about his head, and thereby not a little deepened the 
confusion. 
Meanwhile the town guard had arrived, and ,vere 
demanding admission to the house, Wilhelm, Inuch 
heated by his reading, though he had drunk but little, 
had enough to do, with the landlord's help, to content 
these people by' money and good ,vords, and after,vard 
to get the various members of his party sent honle in 
that unseelllly case. On corning back, overpo,vered 
with sleep and full of chagrin, he threw himself upon 
his bed ,vithout undressing; and nothing could exceed 
his disgust, when, opening his eyes next morning, he 
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looked out with dull sight upon the devastations of 
the bygone day, aDd saw the uncleanness, and the 
many bad effects, of which that ingenious, lively, and 
well-intentioned poetical performance had been the 
cause. 



CHAPTETI XI. 


AFTER a short consideration, he called the landlord, 
aud Laùe him lllark to his account Loth the darllage 
and the regular charge, At the salue tÜne he learned, 
nut without vexatioll, that his horse had been so hard 
ridden by Laertes la:st night, that, in all probaLility, 
it was fouudered, as they ternl it; the farrier ha ving 
little hope of its recovering. 
A salute froln Philina, \vhich she threw hin1 from 
her window, restored hÎIn in sonle degree to a more 
cheerful InulJour: he ,vent forthwith into the nearest 
shop to buy her a little present, which, in return for 
the POW( ler-knife, he still uwed her; aud it Ulust be 
o\vueù, that, in selecting his gift, he tliù Hot keep hiuI- 
self \vithin the lill1Îts of l.Jl'oportional value, 1-[e llOt 
only purcha:sed her a pair of earrings, but aÙtleù like- 
,vise a hat and neckerchief, and SOUle other little 
articles, \vhich he had seen her lavishly thro\v fronl 
her on the first day of their acquaintance. 
l\ladam Melina, happening to observe hÌIu as he was 
delivering his presents, took an opportunity befure 
breakfast to rate hiIn very earnestly aLout his inclina- 
tion for this girl; at \vhich he felt the l110re astonished, 
the less he thought it lnerited, He S'YOl'e solenlnly, 
that he had never once entertained the slighLeBt notion 
of attaching himself to such a persoll, \vhose whole 
DIanneI' of proceeding \vas 'well kno\vn to hinl. lIe 
excused hirnself as \vell as pbssiLle for his fl'ieudly 
and polite conduct toward her, yet did Dot Ly allY 
means content 
Iadalll l\lelina, whose spite gre\v ever 
J
4 
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more determined, as she could not Lut oLserve that 
the flatteries, by \vhich she had acquired for herself 
a sort of 
artial regard froIll our friend, were not suffi- 
cient tu defend this conquest frolll the attacks of a 
lively, younger, and more gifted rival. 
As they sat do\vn to taLle, her husLand joined theIll, 
like,vise in a very fretful InÏtuuur; \vhich he ""as be- 
ginuing tu ùisplay un lllany little things, ,vhen the 
lanLllurd entered tù announce a player 011 the harp, 
"Y uu ,viII certainly," he said, "find pleasure in the 
Iuusic aud the songs of this Ulan: no one 'who hears 
hÏ1n can furLear to aÙlnil'e hirn, and Lesto\v sOlnething 
on hinI." 
"Let hÌln gú about his business," said 1\1elina: "I 
am anything but in a trin1 for hearing fiddlers, and we 
have singers cunstantly an10ng ourselves disposed to 
gain a little by their talent." He aceompanied these 
,vords ,vith a sarcastic side-look at Philina: she under- 
stooel his lneaning, and Ìlnmediately prepared to punish 
hÜu, by taking up the cause of the harper. Turning 
toward "\Vilhehn," Shall ,ve not hear the man?" said 
she: "shall ,ve do nothing to save ourselves froln this 
miserable cnn
ti?" 
l\lelina ,vas going to reply, and the strife \vuuld 
have grO\Vll keener, had not the IJerson it related to 
at that IllOlnent entered. Wilhehn saluted him, and 
beckoned him to conle near. 
The figure of this singular guest set the \vhole party 
in astonishlnent: he had found a chair before anyone 
took heart to ask hill! a question, or lnake any observa- 
tion. flis LaId crown was encircled by a fe\v gray 
hairR, and a pair of large hlue eyes looked out softly 
froln beneath his long ,vhite eyeLro,vs, To a nose of 
beautiful IJroportions ,vas suhjoined a fllJ\ving, hoary 
beard, ,vhich did not hide the fine shape and position 
of his lips; and a long dark-Lro\vn gar111ent "Tapped 
his thin Ludy frulll the neck to the feet. He began 
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to prelude on the harp, which he had placed before 
hi nl, 
The s,veet tones ,vhich he dre,v from his instrument 
very soon inspirited the company. 
" You can sing, too, my good old man," said Philina, 
" Give us something that shall entertain the spirit 
and the heart as ,veIl as the senses," said vVilhelm. 
" The instrument should but acconlpany the voice; for 
tunes and luelodies ,vithout words and meaning seem 
to Hle like butterflies or finely variegated birds, ,vhich 
hover round us in the air, ,vhich "\ve could wish to 
catch and n1ake our o,vn: ,vhereas song is like a 
blessed genius that exalts us toward heaven, and allures 
the better self in us to attend him," 
The old man looked at Wilhelm, then aloft, then 
gave some trills upon his harp, and began his song. 
It contained a eulogy on minstrelsy, - described the 
· happiness of minstrels, and ren1Ìnded lllen to honour 
them. He produced his song with so n1uch life and 
truth, that it seemed as if he had composed it at the 
nloment, for this special occasion. Wilhelm could 
scarcely refrain from clasping him in his arms; but 
the fear of a wakening a peal of laughter detained him 
in his chair; for the rest were already in half-whispers 
making sundry very shallow observations, and debating 
if the harper was a Papist or a Jew, 
When asked about the author of the song, the man 
gave no distinct reply; declaring only that he was rich 
in songs, and anxious that they should please. l\10st 
of the party were now merry and joyful; even lVIelina 
was grown frank in his way; and, whilst they talked 
and joked together, the old man began to sing the 
praise of social life in the most sprightly style. He 
described the loveliness of unity and courtesy, in soft, 
soothing tones. Suddenly his lllusic became cold, harsh, 
and jarring, as he turned to deplore repulsive selfish- 
ness, short-sighted enmity, and baleful division; and 
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every heart 'willingly threw off those galling fetters, 
while, borne on the wings of a piercing melody, he 
launched forth in praise of peacemakers, and sang the 
happiness of souls, that, having parted, nleet again in 
love. 
Scarcely had he ended, when Wilhehn eried to hÜn, 
"Whoever thou art, that as a helping spirit eomest to 
us \vith a voice \vhich blesses and revives, accept nlY 
reverence and my thanks I }'eel that we all admire 
thee, and confide in us if thou \vantest anything." 
The old lllan spoke not: he threw his fingers softly 
across the strings, then struck more sharply, and 
sang: 


., , 'Vhat notes are those without the wall, 
Across the portal sounrling? 
Let's have the Jllusic in our halI, 
Back from its roof rebounding,' 
So spoke the king, the henchman flies: 
His answer heard, the monarch cries, 
, Bring in that ancient minstrel.' 


" , Hail, gracious king I each noble knight, 
Each lovely dame, I greet you I 
'Vlwt glittering stars salute nlY sight I 
'Vhat heart unmoved 1nay meet you I 
Such lordly pomp is not for me, 
Far other scenes n1Y eyes 111Ust see: 
Yet deign to list my harping.' 


"The singer turns him to his art, 
A thrJIling strain he raises; 
Each warrior hears with glowing heart, 
And on his loved one gazes. 
The killg, who liked his playing well, 
Commauds, for such a kindly spell, 
A golden chain be given him. 


" , The golden chain give not to me ; 
Thy boldest knight rnay wear it, 
'Vho, 'cross the battle's purple sea, 
On lion breast may bear it : 
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Or let it be thy chancel1or's prize, 
Anlid his heaps to fpast his eyeB; 
Its yellow glance will please hiIn. 


'" I sing but 
s the linBe1 sings, 
That on the green bough qwelleth; 
A rich reward his lnwsic brings. 
As frOln his throat it swelleth : 
Yet n1ight 1 ask, I'd ask of thine 
One sparkling draught of purest wine, 
To drink it here before JOu.' 


"He vipwpd the wine; he quaffed it up. 
, 0 dl'aught of sweetest savour! 
o happy house, whpre such a cup 
l
 thought a little fayour! 
If well you fare, rPIllPlnber me, 
And thank kind Heaven, from envy free, 
As now fQr this 1 thank you,' " 


When the harper, au fiuishing his song, took up a 
glass of \vine that stood poured out for hÜn, and, turn- 
ing \vith a friendly ll1Ïell to his eutertainers, ùrauk it 
off, a buzz of joyful approlJation rose froin all the party, 
They clapped hands, and wished hiIn health front that 
glass, and strength to his aged liInLs. lIe sang a few 
other ballads, exciting II10re and more hilarity all10ng 
the company, 
"Old lllan," said Philina, " dost thou kl1o\v the tune, 
, The 
hepherù decked him for the dance?' " 1 
"011, yeti!" said he: "if you \vill siug the \vords, I 
shall not fail for lilY part of it." 
Philina then stood uv, and held hel'
e1f ill readiness. 
The old Ulan cOlilruenceù the tune; anù f;he snng a 
song, whieh we cannot Ìlnpart to our reaaers, lest they 
might think it insipid, or perhaps ulldiguified, 
Mean\\'"hile the cOlupany \vere gr<Hving llwrrier and 
merrier: they had already enlptied several fla:qks of 
wine, and were no\v l>f'.ginning to get very loud, TIut 


1 "Der Schaferputzte sich zum Tanz,"-a song of Goethe's.-En, 
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our friend, having fresh in his remembrance the bad 
consequences of their late exhilaration, determined to 
break up the sitting; he slipped into the old ll1an's 
hand a liberal remuneration for his trouble, the rest 
did sonlething like\vise; they gave him leave to go and 
take repose, promising thelnselves another entertain- 
nlent froln his skill in the evening. 
When he had retired, uur friend said to Philina, 
"In this favourite song of yours I certainly find no 
merit, either lnoral or poetical; yet if you 'were to 
bring forward any proper composition on the stage, 
with the saIne arch sinlplicity, the Sfune propriety and 
gracefulness, I should engage that 
trollg and universal 
approbation would be the result." 
" Yes," said Philina: "it \vould be a charming thing 
indeed to \Varln one's self at ice." 
",AJter all," said vVilhehu," this old lllan lnight put 
many a player to the Llnsh. I)irl you notice how 
correctly the dralnatic part of his ballads was ex- 
pressed? I lnaintain there ,vas lllure living true rep- 
resentation in his singing than in InallY of our starched 
characters upon the 
tage. You would take the acting 
of Inany plays for a narrative, and you might ascribe 
to these musical narratives a sensible presence," 
"Y ou are hardly just," replied Laertes, "I pretend 
to no great skill, either as a player or as a singer; yet 
I know well enough, that when ll1usic guides the 
movements of the body, at once affording' to them 
animation and a scale to nleasure it; when declanlation 
and expression are furnished 111e hy the composer,- 
I feel a (Iuite different nlan frOlll what T du when, in 
prose dramas, J have all this to create for nlyself,- 
have both gesture and declamation to invent, and alll, 
perhaps, disturbed in it, too, by the awkwardness of 
sonle partner in the dialogue," 
"Thus lnuch I kno\v," said Melina: "the man cer- 
tainly puts us to the blush in one point, and that a 
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main point. The strength of his talent is shown by 
the profit he derives from it, Even us, ,vho perhaps 
erelong shall be embarrassed ,vhere to get a n1eal, he 
persuades to share our pittance with him. He has 
skill enough to wile the money from our pockets ,vith 
an old song, - the money that \ve should have used 
to find ourselves employment, So pleasant an affair 
is it to squander the nleans which might procure sub- 
sistence to one's self and others," 
This remark gave the cOllversation not the most 
delightful turn. Wilhelm, for \VhOln the reproach 
Fas peculiarly intended, replied ,vith some heat; 
and l\lelina, at no tinle overstudious of delicacy and 
politeness, eXplained his grievances at last in ,vords 
more plain than courteous. "It is no\v a fortnight," 
said he, "since \ve looked at the theatrical machinery 
and wardrobe which is lying pa\vned here: the ,vhole 
might be redeemed for a very tolerable sum. Yon 
then gave me hopes that you would lend me so lnnch; 
and hitherto I do not see that you have thought more 
of the matter, or CaIne any nearer a determination. 
Had you then consented, \ve should ere now have been 
uuder way, Nor has your intention to leave the place 
been executed, nor has your llloney in the meantÌIne 
been spared; at least there are people who have ahvays 
skill to create opportunities for scattering it faster and 
faster away," , 
Such upLraidings, not altogether undeserved, touched 
Wilhelm to the quick. He replied ,vith keenness, nay, 
with anger; and, as the cOlllpany rose to part, he took 
hold of the door, and gave then} not obscurely to under- 
stand that he \voulc1 no longer continue with such Ull- 
friendly and ungrateful people, He hastened do-wn, in 
no kindly hunlour; and seated himself upon the stone 
bench \vithout the door of his inn; not observing, that, 
first out of n1Ïrth, then out of spleen, he had drunk 
more wine than usual. 
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AFTER a short tinIe, ,vhich he passed sitting looking 
out before hÜn, disquieted by many thoughts, Philina 
cüme singing and skipping along through the front 
door. She sat down by hinl, nay, 'we Blight almost 
say, on hÌIn, so close did she press herself to,vard him: 
she leaned upun his shoulders, began playing with his 
hair, patted hiln, and gave hill1 the best ,vords in the 
world, She begged of him to stay .with them, and not 
leave her alone in that COlllpany, or she must die of 
ted.iunl: she could not live any longer in the sallIe 
house with l\Ielina, and had come over to lodge in the 
other inn for that reason. 
He tried in vain to satisfy her ,vith denials, - to 
make her understand that he neither could nor would 
renlain any longer. She did not cease ,vith her en- 
treaties; nay, suddenly she thre,v her arm round his 
neck, and kissed him 'with the liveliest expression of 
fondness, 
" Are you mad, Philina?" cried Wilheln1, endea vour- 
ing to disengage himself; "to nlake the open street the 
scene of such caresses, which I no,vise merit! Let me 
go! I cannot and I will not stay." 
" And I ,vill hold thee fast," said she, " and kiss thee 
here on the open street, and kiss thee till thou promise 
what I ,vant. J shall die of laughing," she continued: 
"by this fanlilial'ity the good people here must take 
lIle for thy ,vife of four ,veeks' f'tanding; anù hus- 
bands, who ,vitness this touching scene, ,vill conI mend 
161 
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me to their ,vives as a pattern of childlike, simple 
tendt'rnesR," 
SOIHe persons were just then going by: she caressed 
hill1 in the lnost graceful ,vay; antI he, to avoid giving 
scandal, was constrained to play the pari uf the patient 
husband, Then she luadc faces at the people, when 
their backs ,vere turned, and, in the \vildest hunlour, 
continued to COllHl1it all sorts of ÌlllprolH'ieties, till at 
last he \vas obliged to proll1Ìse that he \vould not go 
that day, or the InOl'l'O\V, or the llext dÐY, 
" Yon are a true clod!" said she, quittiug him; " and 
I anl but a fool to spend so Blurh kiudness on you," 
She arose ,vith SOlne vexatioll, a 11<.1 \vall
ed a fe\v steps, 
then turned roullù laughing, and cried, "I believe it is 
just that, after all, that lllakes lue so crazy about thee, 
I will but go and seek nlY knitting-needles and my 
stocking, that I l11ay have SOlllcthing to do. Stay 
there, and let 111e find the stone Dlall still u}Jon the 
stone bench \vhen I COlne back." 
She cast a s,Imrkling glance on him, and went into 
the house, TIe had 110 call to follo\v her; OIl the con- 
trary, her cunduct had excited fresh aversiull in hÌln; 
yet he rose frolll the bench to gu after her, Dot ,veIl 
kno,ving \vhy, 
He \vas just entering the door, \Vhell Melina passed 
by, and spoke to hÍlll in a respectful tone, asking his 
pardon for the some\vhat too harsh expressions he had 
used in their late discussion. " You \villnot take it ill 
of me," continued he, "if I appear perhaps too fretful 
in my present circuillstances, The charge of providing 
for a ,vife, perhaps soon for a child, forbids rne fron1 
day to day to live at peaee, or spend Iny tÏIne as you 
may do, in the enjoynlCnt of pleasant feelings, Con- 
sider, I pray you, and, if possible, do put lile in posses- 
sion of that stage nlachinel'Y that is lying here. I shall 
Dot be your debtor long, anù I shall be obliged to you 
while I live." 
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Our friend, unwilling to be kept upon the threshold, 
over which an irresistible Ï111pulse \vas drawing him at 
that mOlnent to Philina, ans\vered, \vith an absent n1Ïnd, 
eager to be gone, and surprised into a tranRient feeling 
of good-will, " If I can Inake you happy and contented 
by doing this, I \vill hesitate no lunger, Go you and 
put everything to rights. 1 shall be prepared this even- 
ing, or to-J1l01TO\V luorning, to pay the luoney," TIe 
then gave his hand to l\Ieliun ill eOnfil'lllatioll of his 
pron1Ïse, allù ,vas very glnd to see hilll hastily proceed 
along the street; but, alas! his entrance, \vhich he now 
thought sure, \vas a Becoud tinle }?rohibited, and 1110re 
disagreeably than at first. 
A young man, with a buudle on his back, came 
,valking fast along the street, and advauced to \Vil- 
helm, ,vho at once recognised hinl for Friedrich, 
"Here anI I again!" cried he, looking with his large 
blue eyes joyfully up and do\vn, over all the windows 
of the house. "\Vlu-ì,re is l\lanIsell? Devil take lne, 
if I can Atroll about the world any longer ,vithout 
, 1 ! " 
seeIng leI', 
The landlord, joining them at thiR instant, replied 
that she ,vaR auove; Friedrich, \vith a fe, v bounds, ,vas 
up-stairs; and vVilhehn continued standing, as if rooted 
to the threshold, At the first instant he was telnpted 
to pluck the younker Lack, and drag him do\vn by the 
hair; then all at once the ApaRIll of a Rharp jealousy 
stopped the current of his spirits and ideas; and, as he 
gradually recovered frolH this ktupefaction, there caIne 
over hitn a splenetic fit of restlessuess, a general dis- 
comfort, such as he had never felt in his life l)efo1'e. 
lIe ,vent up to his rOOln, and found l\lignon husy 
writing, For son1e titne the creature had been labour- 
ing \vith great ailigence in ,vriting everything she kne,v 
by heart, giviug al,vays to her lllaster and friend the 
papers to correct, She \vas indefat.igahh', and of goud 
com p rehension. but still her letters ,,,ere irreaular 
, " b , 
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and her lines crooked. Here, too, the body seemed to 
contradict the Inind, In his usual moods, 'Vilhelm 
took no small pleasure in the child's attention; but, 
at the present moment, he regarded little 'what she 
sho.wed him, - a piece of neglect ",
hich she felt the 
more acutely, as on this occasion she conceived her 
work had been accomplished with peculiar success. 
Wilhelm's unrest drove him up and down the pas- 
sages of the house, and finally again to the street door. 
A rider was just prancing toward it, - a man of good 
appearance, of middle age, and a brisk, contented look, 
The landlord ran to meet him, holding out his hand as 
to an old acquaintance. "Ay, Herr Stallmeister," cried 
he, "have we the pleasure to see you again 1" 
"I am only just going to bait .with you," replied the 
stranger, " and then along to the estate, to get matters 
put in order as soon as possible. The count is con1Îng 
over to-morrow with his lady; they mean to stay awhile 
to entertain the Prince von in their best sty Ie : 
he intends to fix his headquarters in this neighbourhood 
for some time," 
"It is pity," said the landlord, "tbat you cannot 
stop with us: we have good company in the house." 
The hostler came running out, and took the horse from 
the Stallmeister, who continued talking in the door 
with the landlord, and now and then giving a look at 
Wilhelm. 
Our friend, observing that he formed the topic of 
their conversation, went away, and walked up and 
down the streets. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


IN the restless vexation of his present humour, it 
came into his head to go and see the old harper; 
hoping by his music to scare a\vay the evil spirits 
that tormented him, On asking for the man, he \vas 
directed to a mean public-house, in a relIlote corner of 
the little town; and, having mounted up-stairs there 
to the very garret, his ear caught the fine twanging of 
the harp coming from a little room before him. They 
were heart-moving, mournful tones, accompanied by a 
sad and dreary singing. Wilhelm glided to the door; 
and as the good old man was performing a sort of vol- 
untary, the few stanzas of which, sometimes chanted, 
sometimes in recitative, were repeated more than once, 
our friend succeeded, after listening for awhile, in 
gathering nearly this: 


" """ho never ate his bread with tears, 
Through nights of grief who, weeping, never 
Sat on his bed, midst pangs and fears, 
Can, heavenly powers, not know you ever. 


" Y e lead us forth into this life, 
Where comfort soon by guilt is banished, 
Abandon us to tortures, strife ; 
For on this earth all. guilt is punished." 
- Editor's Version. 


The heart-sick, plaintive sound of this lament pierced 
deep into the soul of the hearer. It seemed to him as 
16 5 
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if the old man were often stopped from proceeding by 
his tears: his harp 'would alone be heard for a time, 
till his voice again joined it in low, broken tones. 
Wilhelm stood by the door; he ,vas much lnoved; the 
nlourning of this stranger had again opened the avenues 
of his heart; he could noL resist the claim of sYlnpa- 
thy, or restrain the tears ,vhich this ,voebegone con1- 
plaint at last called forth, All the pains that pressed 
upon his soul seelned no,v at once to loosen frolll their 
hold: he abandoned hÜllself without re
erve to the 
feelings of the nloment. Pushing up the door, he stuuù 
Lefore the harper, The old lllan ,vas sitting on a 11lean 
bed, the only seat, or article of furniture, ,vhich his 
miserable room afforded. 
"What feelings thou hast a,vakened in me, good old 
man!" exclainled he. "All that ,vas lying frozen at 
my heart thou hast lnelted, and put in motion. Let 
me not disturb thee, but continue, in solacing thy o\vn 
sorrows, to confer happiness upon a frienù," The 
harper was about to rise, and say sOD1éthing; but 
Wilhehll hindered him, for he had noticed in the 
lnorning that the old luan did not like to speak, He 
sat down by hiIn on the straw bed, 
The old nlan ,viped his eyes, and asked, with a 
friendly slnile, "Irow came you hither? I meant to 
wait upon you in the evening again." 
" We are I1101'e quiet here," said Wilheln1, " Sing 
to me what thou pleasest, what accords with thy o,vn 
nlood of mind, only proceed as if I \vere not by. It 
seelns to Dle, that to-day thou canst not fail to suit 
me, I think thee very happy, that, in solitude, thou 
canst employ and entertain thyself so pleasantly; that, 
being every 'v here a stranger, thou findest in thy own 
heart the IllOst agreeable society." 
The old lnan looked upon his strings; and after 
touching them softly, by way of prelude, he conllnenced 
and sang: 
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"Who longs in solitude to live, 
Ah ! soon his wish will gain: 
l\len hope and love, men get and give, 
And leave hill} to his pain, 
Yes, leave IIle to my moan I 
'Vhen frOlu lUY bed 
Yon all are fled, 
I still alU not alone. 


" The lover glides with footstep light: 
His love, is she not waiting there? 
So glides to meet me, day and night, 
III solitude lllY care, 
In solitude nlY woe: 
True solitude I theu shall know 
\Vheu lying ill lllY grave, 
\Vhen lying in Iny grave, 
And grief has let me go." 


We might describe with great prolixity, and yet fail 
to express the charnls of, the singular conversation 
which Wilheln1 carried on with this wayfaring stranger. 
To every observation our friend adùressed to him, the 
old luan, with the nicest accordanGe, answered in SOUle 
melody, which awakened all the cognate emotions, and 
opened a wide field to the inlagination. 
Whoever has happened to be present at a meeting 
of certain devout people, ,vho conceive, that, in a state 
of separation from the Church, they can edify each 
other in a purer, more affecting, and Dlore spiritual 
manner, may form to himself sonle conception of the 
present scene. He will recollect how the leader of 
the meeting would append to his words some verse 
of a song, that raised the soul till, as he wished, she 
took wing; how another of the flock would erelong 
subjoin, in a different tune, some verse of a different 
song; and to this again a third would link some verse 
of a third song, - by which means the kindred ideas 
of the songs to which the verses belonged were indeed 
suggested, yet each passage by its new combination 
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became new and individualised, as if it had been first 
composed that moment; and thus from a well-known 
circle of ideas, from well-known songs and sayings, 
there was formed for that particular society, in that 
particular time, an original whole, by means of which 
their minds were animated, strengthened, and refreshed. 
So, likewise, did the old man edify his guest: by known 
and unknown songs and passages, he brought feelings 
near and distant, eillotions sleeping and awake, pleas- 
ant and painful, into a circulation, from which, in 
Wilhelm's actual state, the best effects might be 
anticipated. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


ACCORDINGLY, in walking back, he began to think 
with greater earnestness than ever on his present 
situation: he had reached home with the firm purpose 
of altering it, when the landlord disclosed to him, by 
way of secret, that Madenloiselle Philina had made 
a 
onquest of the count's Stallmeister, who, after exe- 
cuting his commission at his master's estate, had 
returned in the greatest haste, and was even now 
partaking of a good supper with her up in her 
chamber. 
At this very moment Melina came in with a notary: 
they went into Wilhelm's chamber together, where the 
latter, though with some hesitation, made his promise 
good; gave a draft of three hundred crowns to Melina, 
who, handing it to the lawyer, received in return a 
note acknowledging the sale of the whole theatrical 
apparatus, and engaging to deliver it next morning, 
Scarcely bad they parted, when Wilhelm heard a 
cry of horror rising from SOl11e quarter of the house. 
He caught the sound of a young voice, uttering menac- 
ing and furious tones, which were ever and anon 
choked by imnloderate weeping and howling. He 
observed this frantic noise move hastily fronl above, 
go past his door, and down to the lower part of the 
house. 
Curiosity enticing our friend to follow it, he found 
Friedrich in a species of deliriul11, The boy was 
weeping, grinding his teeth, stamping with his feet, 
threatening with clenched fists: he appeared beside 
hinlself from fury and vexation, Mignon was standing 
16g 
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opposite hinl, looking on \vith astonishment. The 
landlord, in some degree, explained this phenomenon. 
The boy, he said, being \vell recei ved at his return 
by Philina, seemed quite merry and contented: he 
had kept singing and jumping about, till the tilHe 
when Philina grew acquainted 'with the Stalhneister, 
Theu, ho\vever, this half-gro\vn younker had begun to 
sho\v his indignation, to slam the doors, and run up 
and do\vn in the highest dudgeon, Philina had ordered 
hÜn to wait at table that evening, upon 'which he had 
grown still sulkier and more indignant; till at last, 
carrying up a plate \vith a ragout, instead of setting it 
upon the table, he had thro,vn the \"hole bet,veen 
Inadellloiselle and her guest, \vho \vere sitting 11l0der- 
ately clû
e together at the time: and the StaIl1Ile'l:ste1
, 
after t\yO or three hearty cuffs, had then kicked him 
out of the room, He, the landlord, had himself helped 
to clean both of them; and certainly their clothes had 
suffered nlueh. 
On hearing uf the good effect of his revenge, the 
boy began to laugh aloud, whilst the tears \vere still 
running do-wn his cheeks. He heartily rejoiced for a 
tinIe, till the disgrace which he had suffered fron} the 
stronger party once more carne into his head, and he 
began afresh to howl and threaten. 
Wilhelnl stood llleditating, and asbalned at' this 
spectacle. It reflected back to hinl his o\vn feelings, 
in coarser and exaggerated features: he, too, \vas in- 
flalned \vith a fierce jealousy; and, had not decency 
restrained bÌ1n, he would \villingly have satisfied his 
\vild humour; with malicious spleen \vould ha ve 
abused the object of his passion, and called out his 
rival; he could have crushed in pieces all the people 
round him; they seemed as if standing there but to 
vex him, 
Laertes also had come in, and heard the story: he 
roguishly spurred on the irritated boy, who was now 
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asserting with oaths that he \vould make the Stall- 
meister give him satisfaction; that he had never yet 
let any injury abide 'with hÜn; that, should the nlan 
refuse, there were other ways of taking vengeance. 
This \vas the very business for Laertes. He \vent 
up-stairs, \vith a solemn countenance, to call out the 
Stallrneister in the boy's narne. 
"This is a pleasant thiug," said the Stall1neister: 
"such a joke as this I had scarcely prornised Inyself 
to-night," They \vent do\vn, and Philina follo\ved 
them. "1\1y son," said the Stallnwister to Friedrich, 
"thou art a brave lad, and I do not hesitate to fight 
thee, Only as our years and strength are unequal, and 
the attempt a little dangerous on that account, I pro- 
pose a pair of foils in preference to other weapons. 
We can rub the buttons of them \vith a piece of chalk, 
and whoever 111arks upon the other's coat, the first or 
the most thrusts, shall- be held the victor, and be 
treated by the other \vith the best wine that can 
be had in town," 
Laertes decided that the proposition Inight be lis- 
tened to: Friedrich obeyed him, as his tutor. The 
foils were produced: Philina took a seat, \vent on with 
her knitting, and looked at the contending parties 
with the greatest peace of luind, 
The Stalbneister, \vIto could fence very prettily, was 
complaisant enough to spare his adversary, and to let 
a fe\v chalk scores be lnarked upon his coat; after 
which the two enlbraced, and \vine ,vas orùered. The 
Stallmeister took the liberty of asking Friedrich's 
parentage and history; and Friedrich told hÜn a long 
story, which had often been repeated already, and 
\vhich, at some other opportunity, we purpose com- 
municating to our readers. 
To Wilhelm, in the meantinle, this contest completed 
the representation of his own state of mind. He could 
not but perceive that he would willingly have taken 
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up a foil against the StallrJ1,Æ1.
ster, - a sword still more 
\villingly, though evidently nluch his inferior in the 
science of defence. Yet he deigned not to cast one 
look on Philina; he \vas on his guard against any 
word or movement that could possibly betray his 
feelings: and, after having once or t\vice done justice 
to the health of the duellists, he hastened to his own 
room, where a thousand painful thoughts came pressing 
round him, 
He called to ]nemory the time \vhen his spirit, rich 
in hope, and fun of houndless airns, \vas raised aloft, 
and encircled with the liveliest enjoynlents of every 
kind as \vith its proper element, He no\v clearly sa \v, 
that of late he had fallen into a broken, 'wandering 
path, where, if he tasted, it was but in drops what he 
once quaffed in unrestricted measure. But he could 
not clearly see what insatiable want it was that nature 
had made the law of his being, and ho\v this \vant had 
been only set on edge, half satisfied, and misdirected 
by the circunlstances of his life. 
It will not surprise us, therefore, that, in considering 
his situation, and labouring to extricate himself, he 
fell into the greatest perplexity. It was not enough, 
that by his friendship for Laertes, his attachment to 
Philina, his concern for l\lignon, he had been detained 
longer than was proper in a place and a society \vhere 
he could cherish his darling inclination, content his 
wishes as it were by stealth, and, without proposing 
any object, again pursue his early dreams, These ties 
he believed himself possessed of force enough to break 
asunder: had there been nothing more to hold him, he 
could have gone at once. But, only a fe\v moments 
ago, he had entered into money transactions with 
1\-1elina: he had seen that mysterious old man, the 
enigma of \vhose history he longed \vith unspeakable 
desire to clear. Yet of this too, after much balancing 
of reasons, he at length determined, or thought he bad 
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determined, that it should not keep him back. " I 
must go," He threw himself into a chair: he felt 
greatly moved. Mignon came in, and asked whether 
she might help to undress him. Her manner was 
still and shy: it had grieved her to the quick to be so 
abruptly dismissed by him before. 
Nothing is more touching than the first disclosure 
of a love which has been nursed in silence, of a faith 
grown strong in secret, and which at last comes forth 
in the hour of need, and reveals itself to him who 
formerly has reckoned it of small account, The bud, 
which had been closed so long and firmly, was now 
ripe to burst its swathings; and Wilhelm's heart could 
never have been readier to welcome the impressions 
of affection, 
She stood before him, and noticed his disquietude. 
" l\faster !" she cried, " if thou art unhappy, what will 
become of lV[ignon?" "Dear little creature," said he, 
taking her hands, "thou, too, art part of my anxieties. 
I must go hence," She looked at his eyes, glistening 
\vith restrained tears, and knelt down with vehemence 
before him, He kept her hands: she laid her head 
upon his knees, and remained quite still. He played 
with her hair, patted her, and spoke kindly to her. 
She continued motionless for a considerable time. At 
last he felt a sort of palpitating movement in her, 
which began very softly, and then by degrees, with 
increasing violence, diffused itself over all her fralne. 
"What ails thee, Mignon?" cried he: "What ails 
thee? " She raised her little head, looked at hirn, anù 
all at once laid her hand upon her heart, with the 
countenance of one repressing the utterance of pain, 
He raised her up, and she fell ulJon his breast: he 
pressed her to\vard him, and kissed her, She replied 
not by any pressure of the hand, by any motion what- 
ever, She held firlnly against her heart, and all at 
unce gave a cry, ,,'hich was accoInpanied by spasllloùic 
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movements of the body, She started up, and immedi- 
ately fell down before him, as if broken in every joint. 
It was an excruciating moment, "My child!" cried 
he, raising her up, and clasping her fast, "my child, 
what ails thee?" The palpitations continued, spread- 
ing from the heart over all the lax and powerless 
linlbs: she was merely hangÜÌg in his arlns. All at 
once she again became quite stiff, like une enduring 
the sharpest corporeal agony; and soon with a new 
vehemence all her frame once more became alive; and 
she threw herself about his neck, like a bent spring 
that is closing; while in her soul, as it were, a strong 
rent took place, and at the same moment a stream of 
tears flo,ved from her shut eyes into his bosom, He 
held her fast, She wept, and no tongue can express 
the force of these tears. Her long hair had loosened, 
and was hanging do\vn before her: it seemed as if her 
whole being was melting incessantly into a brook of 
tears. Her rigid limbs were again becolue relaxed; 
her inmost soul ,vas pouring itself forth; in the ,vild 
confusion of the rnoment Wilhehn \vas afraid she would 
dissolve in his arms, and leave nothing there for hin1 
to grasp, He held her faster and faster, " lVIy child! " 
cried he, " my child! thou art indeed mine, if that word 
can cornfort thee, Thou art mine! I will keep thee, I 
\vill never fursake thee!" lIeI' tears cuntinued flu\v- 
iug, At last she raised herself: a faint gladness shone 
upon her face. "My father!" cried she, "thou ,vilt 
not forsake me? Wilt be my father? I Qlll thy 
child! " 
Softly, at this Inoment, the harp began to sound 
before the door: the old man brought his most affect- 
ing songs as an evening offering to our friend, who, 
hohling his child ever faster in his arms, enjoyed the 
nlost pure and undescribable felicity. 
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CHAPTER I. 


" Dost know the land where citrons, lemons, grow, 
Gold oranges 'neath dusky foliage glow, 
From azure sky are blowing breezes soft, 
The myrtles still, the laurel stands aloft? 
'Tis there ! 'tis there I 
I would with thee, 0 my beloved one, go! 


" Dost know the house, its roofs do colulnns bear, 
The hall with splendour bright, the chambers glare? 
Therein stand marble forms, and look at me: 
""hat is't, poor child, that they have done to thee? 
Dost know that house? 
, Tis there! 'tis there I 
I would with thee, 0 my protector, go ! 


" Dost know the mount, whose path with clouds is fraught, 
"Vhere by the mule through mist the way is sought, 
"Vhere dwell in caves the dragon's ancient brood, 
\Vhere falls the rock, and over it the flood,- 
Dost know that mount? 
'Tis there ! 'tis there I 
Does lead our road: 0 father, let us go ! " 
- Editor's Version. 


NEXT morning, on looking for l\1ignon about the 
house, Wilhelm did not find her, but was informed 
that she had gone out early with l\1elina, who had 
risen betÍ1nes to receive the wardrobe and other appa- 
ratus of his theatre, 
After the space of some hours, Wilhelm heard the 
sound of n1usic before his door. At first he thought 
it was the harper come again to visit hÍIn; but he soon 
dist.inguished the tones of a cithern, and the voice 
177 
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which began to sing was 1\fignon's. Wilhelm opened 
the door: the child came in, and sang him the song \ve 
have just given above, 
The n1usic and general expression of it pleased our 
friend extremely, though he could not understand all 
the \vords. He made her once more repeat the stanzas, 
and explain them: he \vrote them do\vn, and translatf'ù 
them into his native language. But the originality of 
its turns he could imitate only from afar: its chilùlike 
innocence of expression vanished from it in the process 
of reducing its broken phraseology to uniforrnity, and 
combining its disjointed parts. The charDl of the tune, 
moreover, \vas entirely incolnparable, 
She began every verse in a stately and solenln nlan- 
ner, as if she wished to draw attention to-ward some- 
thing 
Yonderful, as if she had sonlething ,,'eighty to 
communicate, In the third line, her tones bel"ame 
deeper and gloomier; the words, "Dost know?" \vere 
uttered \vith a show of mystery and eager CirCUIl1Spect- 
ness; in ", Tis there! 'tis there!" lay an irresistible 
longing; and her "Let us go!" she n10dified at each 
repetition, so that now it appeared to entreat and 
implore, now to impel and persuade. 
On finishing her song for the second tÍlne, she stood 
silent for a Inornent, looked keenly at Wilheln1, and 
asked him, "J{nou,'st thuu the land?" "It Inust 
mean Italy," said 'Vilhelm: ",,-here didst thou get the 
little song?" " Italy!" said 1\lignon, with an earnest 
air. "If thou go to Italy, take me along with thee; 
for I aIn too cold here," "Hast thou Leen there 
already, little dear?" said Wilhelm, But the child 
was silent, and nothing more could be got out of her. 
Melina entered now: he looked at the cithern,- 
was glad that she had rigged it up again so prettily. 
The instrument had been among Melina's stage-gear: 
Mignon had begged it of him in the morning, and then 
gone to the old harper, On this occasion she had 
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sho\vn a talent she was Dot before suspected of 
possessIng, 
l\lelina bad already got possession of his wardro'Qe, 
,vith all that pertained to it: some lllenl bel's of the 
to\vn lnagistracy had promised hirn pern1Ïssion to act, 
for a tinle, in the place, He was, now returning with 
a Inerry heart and a cheerful look, His uature seenled 
altogether changed: he was soft, courteous to every 
one, - nay, fonti of obliging, and almost attractive. 
He \vas happy, be said, at now being able to afford 
eU1ployment to his friends, ,vho had hitherto lain idle 
and embarrassed; sorry, however, that at first he could 
not have it in his po\ver to remunerate the excellent 
actors whom fortune had offered him, in a style corre- 
sponding to their talents and capacities; being under 
the necessity, before all other things, of discharging 
his debt to so generous a friend as Wilhelm had proved 
himself to be. 
" I cannot describe," said he to Wilhelm, " the friend- 
liness which you have shown, in helping nle forward 
to the managenlent of a theatre, When I found you 
here, I ,vas in a very curious predica ment. You recol- 
lect how strongly I displayed to you, on our first 
acquaintance, my aversion to the stage; and yet, on 
being Inarried, I 'vas forced to look about for a place 
in SOllIe theatre, out of love to Iny wife, who pronlised 
to herself much joy and great applause if so engaged, 
I could find none, at least no constant one; but in 
return I luckily fell in with some commercial lllen) 
who) in extraordinary cases, were enabled to enlploy a 
person that could handle his pen, that understood 
French, and was not \vithout a little skill in ciphering. 
I managed pretty \vell in this \vay for a tiIne; I was 
tolerably paid; got about me luany things which I had 
neell of, and did not feel ashanled of Iny work, But 
these commissions of my patrons came to an end; they 
could afford me no permanent establishment: and, ever 
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since, my ,vife has continued urging me still more to 
go upon the stage again; though, at present, alas! her 
own situation is none of the fa vourablest for exhibiting 
herself with honour in the eyes of the public. But 
now, I hope, the establishlnent which by your kind 
help I have the means of setting up, will prove a good 
beginning for me and mine: you I shall thank for all 
my future happiness, let matters turn out as they 
will." 
Wilhelm listened to him with contentment: the whole 
fraternity of players were likewise moderately satisfied 
with the declarations of the new nlanager ; they secretly 
rejoiced that an offer of emploYlnent had occurred 
so soon, and were disposed to put up at first with a 
sn1aller salary, the rather, that most of them regarded 
the present one, so unexpectedly placed within their 
reach, as a kind of supplement, on which a short while 
ago they could not count, Melina made haste to profit 
by this favourable temper: he endeavoured in a sly 
way to get a little talk with each in private, and ere- 
long had, by various methods, so cockered them all, 
that they did not hesitate to strike a bargain with him 
without loss of time; scarcely thinking of this new 
engagement, or reckoning themselves secure at worst 
of getting free again after six weeks' warning. 
The terrns were now to be reduced to proper forn1; 
and Melina was considering ,vith what pieces he would 
first entice the public, when a courier riding up in- 
formed the Stalhneister that his lord and lady ,vere at 
hand; on ",
hich the latter ordered out his horses, 
In a short time after this, the coach 'with its rnasses 
of luggage rolled in; two servants sprang do,vn from 
the coach-box before the inn; and Philina, according 
to her custom, foremost in the way of novelties, placed 
herself within the door, 
"Who are you?" said the countess, entering the 
house. 
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"An actress, at your Excellency's service," was the 
answer; while the cheat, \vith a most innocent air, and 
looks of great hun1Ïlity, curtsied, and kissed the lady's 
go\vn, 
The count, on seeing sonle other persons standing 
round, who also signified that they were players, in- 
quired about the strength of their company, their last 
place of residence, their manager. "Had they but 
been Frenchmen," said he to his lady, "we might have 
treated the prince with an unexpected enjoyment, and 
entertained hin} with his favourite pastime at our 
house." 
"And could we not,;' said the countess, "get these 
people, though unluckily they are but Gernlans, to 
exhibit with us at the castle while the prince stays 
there? Without doubt they have sonle degree of skill. 
A large party can never be so well amused with any- 
thing as with a theatre: besides, the baron would assist 
them." 
So speaking, they went up-stairs; and l\Ielina pre- 
sented himself above, as manager. "Call your folk 
together," said the count, "and place them before me, 
that I may see what is in them, I must also have the 
list of pieces you profess to act." 
Melina, with a low bow, hastened frorn the roonl, 
and soon returned with his actors. They advanced in 
promiscuous succession: some, out of too great anxiety 
to please, introduced themselves in a rather sorry style; 
the others, not much better, by assun1ing an air of 
unconcern. Philina showed the deepest reverence to 
the countess, who behaved with extreme graciousness 
and condescension: the count, in the meantinle, was 
mustering the rest. He questioned each about his 
special province of acting, and signified to Melina that 
he must rigorously keep them to their several prov- 
inces, - a precept which the manager received with 
the greatest devotion. 
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The count then stated to each in particular what he 
ought especially to study, what about his figure or his 
postures ought to be alnended; sho\ved them lumi- 
nously in \vhat points the Germans ahvays fail; and 
displayed such extraordinary kno\vledge, that all stood 
in the deepest humility, scarcely daring to draw their 
breath before so enlightened a critic and so right hon- 
ourable a patron, 
" vVhat fello\v is that in the corner?" said the count, 
looking at a subject who had not yet been presented to 
hÜn, and who no\v approached, - a lean, shanlbling 
figure, \vith a rusty coat, patched at the elbows, and a 
'woful peri\vig covering his submissive head. 
This person, \vhom, froln the last book, we know 
already as Philina's darling, had been wont to enact 
pedants, tutors, and poets, - generally undertaking 
parts in which any cudgelling or ducking was to be 
endured. He had trained himself to certain crouching, 
ludicrous, timid bo\vs; and his faltering, stalnmering 
speech befitted the characters he played, and created 
laughter in the audience; so that he \vas always looked 
on as a useful Inember of the conlpany, being moreover 
very serviceable and obliging, He approached the count 
in his o\vn peculiar \vay, bent hÜnself before hiIn, and 
answered every question \vith the grimaces and ges- 
tures he \vas used to on the stage. The count looked 
at hitn for SOlne titne \vith an air of attentive satisfac- 
tion and studious observation; then, turning to the 
countess, "Child," said he, "consider this luan well: I 
\vill engage for it he is a great actor, or may become 
so," The creature here, ill the fulness of his heart, 
made an idiotic bo\v: the count burst into laughing, 
and exclainled, "He does it excellently ,veIl! I bet 
this fellow can act anything he likes: it is pity that 
he has not been already used to sOlnething better." 
So singular a prepossession \VaR extrenlely galling to 
the rest: 
Ielina alone felt no vexation, but cOlnpletely 
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coincided with the count, and answered, with a pros- 
trate look, " Alas 1 it is too true: both he and others 
of us have long stood in need of such encouragelnent, 
and such a judge, as we now find in your Excellency," 
" Is this the whole company? " inquired the count, 
"Some of them are absent," said the crafty Melina; 
"and at any rate, if we should Illeet with support, we 
could soon collect abundant numbers from the neigh- 
bourbood." 
Philina in the mean\vhile was saying to the countess, 
" There is a very pretty young nlan above, who \vithout 
doubt \vould shortly become a first-rate ainateur." 
"Why does he not appear?" said the countess. 
"I will bring him," cried Philina, hastening to the 
door, 
She found our friend still occupied with Mignon: 
she persuaded him to come do\vn. He followed her 
with some reluctance: yet curiosity impelled him; 
for, hearing that the family were people of rank, he 
longed nluch to know nlore of theine On entering the 
roonl, his eyes met those of the countess, \vhich were 
directed toward him, Philina led him to the lady, 
while the count was busied with the rest. Wilhelm 
made his bow, and replied to several questions from 
the fair dame, not without confusion of n1Ìnd. Her 
beauty and youth, her graceful dignity and refined 
manner, made the mo
t ùelightfnl irnpression on him; 
and the more so, as her words and looks were accom- 
panied with a certain bashfulness, one might almost 
say enlbarrassment, He was likewise introduced to 
the count, \vho, ho\vever, took no special notice of hÜn, 
but went to the window \vith his lady, and seenled to 
ask her about something. I t was easy to observe that 
her opinion accorded strongly with his o\vn; that she 
even tried to persuade hinl, and strengthen him in his 
intentions. 
In a short \vhile he turned round to the cOinpany, 
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and said, "I must not stay at present, but I will sE1nd 
a friend to you; and if you make reasonable proposals, 
and will take very great pains, I am not disinclined to 
let you play at the castle." 
All testified their joy at this: Philina in particular 
kissed the hands of the countess with the greatest 
vivacity. 
" Look you, little thing," said the lady, patting the 
cheeks of the light-minded girl, "look you, child, you 
shall come to me again: I will keep my promise; only 
you must dress better." Philina stated in excuse that 
she had little to layout upon her ,vardrobe; and the 
countess imlIlediately ordered her waiting-maids to 
bring from the carriage a silk neckerchief and an Eng- 
lish hat, the articles easiest to come at, and give them to 
her new favourite. The countess herself then decked 
Philina, who continued very neatly to support, by her 
looks and conduct, that saintlike, guiltless character 
she had assumed at first, 
The count took his lady's hand, and led her down, 
She bowed to the whole cOlllpany with a friendly air, 
in passing by theln: she turned round again toward 
Wilhelm, and said to him, with the most gracious 
mien, ""T e shall soon meet again." 
These happy prospects enlivened the whole party: 
everyone of them ga ve free course to his hopes, his 
wishes, his imaginations; spoke of the parts he would 
play, and the applause he wóuld acquire, Melina was 
considering ho\v he might still, by a few speedy ex- 
hibitions, gain a little Inoney from the people of the 
town before he left it; while others went into the 
kitchen, to order a better dinner than of late they had 
been used to. 
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AFTER a few days the baron came, and it was not 
without fear that Melina received him. The count 
had spoken of him as a critic; and it might be dreaded, 
he would speedily detect the weakness of the little 
party, and see that it formed no efficient troop; there 
being scarcely a play which they could act in a suit- 
able manner. But the manager, as well as all the 
members, were soon delivered from their cares, on find- 
ing that the baron was a man who viewed the Gernlan 
stage with a most patriotic enthusiasm, to whom every 
player, and every company of players, was welcome 
and agreeable, He saluted them all with great solem- 
nity; was happy to COlne upon a German theatre so 
unexpectedly, to get connected with it, and to intro- 
duce their native Muses to the mansion of his relative. 
He then pulled out from his pocket a bundle of stitched 
papers, in which Melina hoped to find the ternlS of 
their contract specified; but it proved something very 
different. It was a dranla, which the baron himself 
had cOlnposed, and wished to have played by them: 
he requested their attention while he read it, Will- 
ingly they formed a circle round hin1, charmed at be- 
ing able with so little trouble to secure the favour of a 
man so important; though, judging by the thickness of 
the manuscript, it was clear that a very long rehearsal 
might be dreaded. Their apprehensions were not 
groundless: the piece was written in five acts, and 
that sort of acts which never have an end. 
The hero was an excellent, virtuous, magnanimous, 
18 5 
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and at the sanle time misunderstood and persecuted, 
man: this worthy person, after nlany trials, gained 
the victory at last over all his enemies; on \VhOlll, in 
conseq nence, the nlost rigorous poetic justice \vould 
ha ve been exercised, had he not pardoned the In on 
the spot, 
'Vhile this piece \vas rehearsing, each of the auditors 
had' leisure enough to think of hiIllself, and to lnount 
up quite softly frolH the hUIHule prostration of n1Ïnd, 
to \vhich, a little while ago, he had felt disposed, into a 
conlfortaLle state of contentlnent \vith his own gifts 
and advantages, anù, frolH this elevation, to discover 
the I1)ost pleasing prospects in the future. Such of 
them as found in the play no parts adapted for their 
o\vn acting, internally pronounced it Lad, and vie\ved 
the haron as a rniseraLle author; while the others, 
every tÏ1ue they noticed allY passage \vhich they hoped 
n1Ïght procure thelll a little clapping of the hands, 
exalted it \vith the greatest praise, to the iuuneasur- 
able satisfaction of the authur. 
The COllllnel'cial part of their affair ,vas soon COIll- 
pleteJ., l\Ielina I.nade an advantageous bargain "with 
the baron, and contrived to heep it secret' frOll) the 
rest. 
Of our friend, l\felina took occasion to declare in 
passing, that he seelued to be successfully qualifying 
hinIself for becolning a dranlatic poet, and even to have 
some capacities for being an actor. The baron intro- 
duced himself to 'Yilhelm as a colleague; and the latter 
by and by produced some short pieces, which, \vith a 
few other relics, had escaped by chance, on the day 
when he thre,v the greater part of his works into the 
RaInes, The Laron lauded both his pieces and delivei'y : 
he spoke of it as a settled thing, that 'Vilhehn should 
corne over to the castle with the rest. For all, at his 
departure, he eIJgaged to find the best reception, COlll- 
fortaLle quarters, a good table, applauses, aud presents; 
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and Melina further gave the pronlise of a certain modi- 
cum of pocket-money to each. 
It is easy to conceive how this visit raised the spirits 
of the party: instead of a low and harassing situation, 
they no\v at once saw honours and enjoytnent before 
them, On the score of these great hopes they already 
Blade merry, and each thought it needless and stingy 
to retain a single grroschen of nloney in his purse, 
l\lean\yhile our friend was takillg counsel \vith hÜll- 
self about accolllpauying the truup to the castle; and 
he fuund it, in rnare than one sense, advisable to do so, 
l\1elina was in hopes of paying off his debt, at least in 
part, by this engagen1ent; and \Vilhelm, \vilo had conle 
frOln honle to study ll1en, \vas unwilling to let slip this 
opportunity of exan1Îning the great world, where he ex- 
pected to obtain much insight into life, into hiInself, 
and the dranlatic art, \Vith all this, he durst uot 
confess how greatly he \vished again to he near the 
beautiful counte
s, He rather sought to persuade 
himself in general of the n1Ïghty advantages \vhich a 
more intinlate acquaintance with the "'
orld of rank 
and wealth would procure for hilll, He pursued his 
refle
tions on the count, the countess, the baron; on 
the security, the grace, and propriety of their de- 
meanour he exclaimed \vith rapture when alone: 
" Thrice happy are they to be esteelued, \VhOlll their 
birth of itself exalts above the lower stages of 1113J)- 
kind; \vho do not need to traverse those perplexities, 
not even to skirt theIn, in \vhich lliany "'Torthy Inen 
so painfully conSU1l1e the whole period of life, Far- 
extending anù unerring must their vision be, on that 
higher station; easy each step of their progress in the 
world. Fron1 their very birth, they are placeù, as it 
were, in a ship, \vhich, in this voyage \ve have all to 
make, enables theln to profit by the favourable \vinùs, 
and to ride out the cross ones; while others, bare of help, 
must wear their strength away in s\vimming, can de- 
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rive little profit from the favourable breeze, and in the 
storm must soon become exhausted, and sink to the 
bottom, What convenience, what ease of movenlent, 
does a fortune we are Lorn to confer upon us! How 
securely does a traffic flourish, which is founded on a 
solid capital, \vhere the failure of one or of nlany en- 
terprises does not of necessity reduce us to inaction! 
Who can better know the worth and worthlessness of 
earthly things, than he that has had within his choice 
the enjoyment of them fronl youth upwards? and who 
can earlier guide his nlind to the useful, the necessary, 
the true, than he that nlay convince hÍlnself of so 
many errors in an age when his strength is yet fresh 
to begin a new career? " 
Thus did our friend cry joy to all inhabitants of the 
upper regions, and, not to then1 only, but to all that 
were pernlÍtted to approach their circle, and draw 
water from their wells. So he thanked his own happy 
stars, that seemed preparing to grant this mighty 
blessing to himself. 
Melina, in the meantinle, was torturing his brains 
to get the company arranged according to their several 
provinces, and each of them appointed to produce 
his o\vn peculiar effect. In compliance with the 
count's injunctions and his own persuasions, he made 
nlany efforts; but at last, when it canle to the point 
of execution, he was forced to be content, if, in so 
sInall a troop, he found his people willing to adjust 
thelnsel ves to this or that part as they best were able. 
When rnatters would aùll1it of it, Laertes played the 
lover; Philina the lady's maid; the t\VO young girls 
took up between thelll the characters of the artless and 
tender loved ones; the boisterous old gentleman of the 
piece was sure to be the best acted. l\felina himself 
thought he might come forth as chevalier; Madam 
Melina, to her no sn1all sorrow, was obliged to satisfy 
herself with personating young wives, or even affec- 
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tionate mothers; and as in the newer plays, a poet or 
pedant is rarely introduced, and still more rarely for 
the purpose of being laughed at, the well-known favour- 
ite of the count was now usually transformed into 
president or lllinister, - these being commonly set 
forth as knaves, and severely handled in the fifth act. 
Melina, too, in the part of chamberlain or the like, in- 
troduced, with great satisfaction, the ineptitudes put 
into his hands by various honest Gerlnans, according 
to use and \vont, in many well-accepted. plays: he de- 
lighted in these characters, because he had an oppor- 
tunity of decking himself out in a fashionable style, 
and was called upon to assume the airs of a courtier, 
which he conceived himself to possess in great perfec- 
tion. 
It was not long till they were joined by several 
actors from different quarters; who, being received 
without very strict examination, were also retained 
without very burdensome conditions. 
\Vilhelm had been more than once assailed with 
persuasions from 
lelina to undertake an alnateur part, 
This he declined; yet he interested and occupied him- 
self about the general cause with great alacrity, with- 
out our new manager's acknowledging his labours in 
the slnallest. On the contrary, it seemed to be 

felina's opinion, that \vith his office he had at the 
saIne time picked up all the necessary skill for carry- 
ing it on, In particular, the task of curtailnlent 
formed one of his most pleasing occupations: he would 
succeed in reducing any given piece down to the regu- 
lar 11leasure of time, without the slightest respect to 
proprieties or proportions, or anything \vhatever, but 
his watch. He met with great encouragement; the 
public was very much delighted; the n10st kno\ving 
inhabitants of the burgh maintained, that the prince's 
theatre itself was not so well conducted as theirs. 


. 



. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT last the time arrived when the company had to 
prepare for travelling, and to expect the coaches and 
other vehicles that were to carry them to the count's 
lllansion. 
luch altercation now took place about the 
n10de of travelling, and who should sit with \vhom. 
The ordering and distribution of the whole 'was at 
length settled and concluded, with great labour, and, 
alas! without effect, At the appointed hour, fewer 
coaches came than were expected: they had to accom- 
modate then1selves as the case would adrnit. The 
baron, who followed shortly afterward on horseback, 
assigned, as the reason, that all was in motion at the 
castle, not only because the prince was to arrive a few 
days earlier than had been looked for, but also because 
an unexpected party of visitors were already come: 
the place, he said, was in great confusion; on this ac- 
count perhaps they would not lodge so comfortably as 
had been intended, - a change \vhich grieved him 
very nluch. 
Our travellers packed themselves into the carriages 
the best way they could; and the weather being toler- 
able, and the castle but a fe\v leagues distant, the 
heartiest of the troop preferred setting out on foot to 
waiting the return of the coaches. The caravan got 
under way with great jubilee, for the first time with- 
out caring how the landlord's bill was to be paid. The 
count's mansion rose on their souls like a palace of the 
fairies: they were the happiest and merriest nlortals 
in the world. Each throughout the journey, in his 
own peculiar mode, kept fastening a continued chain 
19 0 
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of fortune, honour, and prosperity to that auspIcIOUS 
day, 
A heavy rain, which fell unexpectedly, did Dot ban- 
ish thef03e delightful contell1plations; though, as it in- 
cessautly continued \vith lU01'e aud nlore violence, 
Inany of the party began to sh()\v traces of ulleasiness. 
The night callle on; and no sight could be Inore wel- 
COllle than the palace of the count, \vhich shone upon 
thenl froln a hill at some distance, glancing \vith light 
in all its stories, so that they could reckon every win- 
ùow. 
On approaching nearer, they found all the \vindows 
in the \vings illuluinated also, Each of the party 
thought \vithin hÜnself '\vhat chalnber \vould be his; 
and Inost of therll prudently determined to be f:;atisfied 
with a roon1 in the attic, or SOllle of the side builùings. 
They \vere no\v proceeding through the village, past 
the inn, vVilhehn stopped the coach, in the luind to 
alight there; but the landlorù protested that it \vas 
not in his power to afford the least accolllllloùatioll: 
his lordship the count, he said, being visiteJ. by SOIUe 
unexpected guests, had in1mediately engaged the \vhole 
inn; every chalnber in the house had been lllarked 
\vith chalk last night, specifying \vho \vas to lodge 
there. Our friend was accorùingly obliged, against his 
will, to travel forward to the castle \vith the rest of 
the cornpany, 
In one of the side buildings, round the kité.hen fire, 
they noticed several cooks running busily about, - a 
sight which refreshed them not a little. Servants 
caIne jUlnping hastily \vith lights to the staircase of 
the lllain door, and the hearts of the \vol'thy pilgrÍlns 
overflowed at the aspect of such honours, But how 
great was their surprise, \vhen this cordial reception 
changed into a storm of curses, The servants scouted 
the coachman for driving in hither; they nlust \vheel 
out again, it was bawled, and take their loading round 
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to the old castle; there was no room here for such 
guests! To this unfriendly and unexpected dismissal, 
they joined all manner of jeering, and laughed aloud 
at each other for leaping out in the rain on so false an 
errand. It was still pouring; no star was visible in 
the sky; while our company were dragged along a 
rough, jolting road, between two ,valls, into the old 
mansion, which stood behind, inhabited by none since 
the present count's father had built the ne\v residence 
in front of it. The carriages drew up, partly in the 
courtyard, partly in a long, arched gate\vay; and the 
postilions, people hired from the village, unyoked their 
horses, and rode oil: 
As nobody came forward to receive the travellers, 
they alighted from their places, they shouted, and 
searched, In vain! All continued dark and still. 
The wind swept through the lofty gate: the court and 
the old towers were lying gray and dreary, and so diIn 
that their fornls could scarcely be distinguished in the 
glooIn. The people ,vel'e all shuddering and freezing; 
the women were becon1Ïng frightened; the children 
began to cry; the general in1patience was increasing 
every minute; so quick a revolution of fortune, for 
which no one of them had been at all prepared, entirely 
destroyed their equanin1ity. 
Expecting every n1inute that some person would ap- 
pear and unbolt the doors, mistaking at one tin1e the 
pattering of rain, at another the rocking of the wind, 
for the much-desired footstep of the castle bailiff, they 
continued downcast and inactive: it occurred to none 
of them to go into the new mansion, and there solicit 
help from charitable souls, They could not under- 
stand where their friend the baron was lingering: they 
were in the lllOSt disconsolate condition. 
At last some people actually arrived: by their voices, 
they were recognised as the pedestrians 'who had fallen 
behind the others on the journey. They intin1ated 
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that the baron had tUlnbled with his horse, and hurt 
his leg severely; and that, on calling at the castle, 
they, too, had been roughly directed hither. 
The whole cOlnpany were in extrelne perplexity: 
they guessed and speculated as to what should now be 
done, but they could fix on nothing. At length they 
noticed from afar a lantern advancing, and took fresh 
breath at sight of it; but their hopes of quick deliver- 
ance again evaporated, ,vhen the object approached, 
and canle to be distinctly seen. A groom was lighting 
the well-known Stall1neístc1
 of the castle toward thenl : 
this gentleillan, on con1Ïng nearer, very anxiously in- 
quired for 1\rIadellloiselle Philina. No sooner had she 
stepped forth frOln the crowd, than he very pressingly 
offered to conduct her to the new mansion, where a 
little place had been provided for her ,vith the count- 
ess's maids. She did not hesitate long about accepting 
his proposal; she caught his arID, and, recommending 
her trunk to the care of the rest, was going to hasten 
off with him directly: but the others intercepted them, 
asking, entreating, con juring the Stallmeíster; till at 
last, to get away with his fair one, he prol11ised every- 
thing, assuring them, that, in a little while, the castle 
should be opened, and they lodged in the Inost conl- 
fortable manner. In a few moments they saw the 
glinllner of his lantern vanish: they long looked in 
vain for another gleam of light, At last, after much 
watching, scolding, and reviling, it actually appeared, 
and revived them with a touch of hope and consola- 
ti on. 
An ancient footman opened the door of the old edi- 
fice, into which they rushed with violence. Each of 
them now strove to have his trunk unfastened, and 
brought in beside hÜn. Most of this luggage, like the 
persons of its owners, was thoroughly wetted, Having 
but a single light, the process of unpacking went on 
very slowly. In the dark passages they pushed against 
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each other, they stumbled, they fell, They begged to 
have I110re lights, they begged to Lave sonle fuel. The 
Illonosyllabic footman, ,vith luuch ado, consented to 
put do,vn his own lantern; then went his way, and 
came not again. 
They now began to investigate the edifice. The 
doors of all the 1'001n8 were open: large stoves, tapestry 
hangings, inlaid fluors, yet bore witness to its fonuer 
POIUP; but of other house-gear there was nOlle to be 
seen, - no table, chair, or lnirror, nothing but a few 
nlonstrous, ernpty bedsteads, stripped of every orna- 
Illent and every necessary. The ,vet trunks and 
knapsacks were adopted as seats: a part of the tired 
wanderers placed therl1selves upon the floor. Wilhelm 
had sat do,vn upon SOllle steps: Mignon lay upon his 
knees. The child was restless; and, when he asked 
what ailed her, she answered, "I am hungry." He 
himself had nothing that could still the craving of 
the child: the rest of the party had consumed their 
whole provision, so he ,vas obliged to leave the little 
traveller without refresllluent. Through the whole 
adventure he had been inactive, silently iUlnlerserl 
in thought, He was very sullen, and full of indignant 
regret that he had not kept by his first determination, 
and remained at the inn, though he should have slept 
in the garret. 
The rest demeaned therllselves in various ways, 
Some of them had got a heap of old wood collected 
within a vast, gaping chimney in the hall: they set 
fire to the pile with great huzzaing. Unhappily, how- 
ever, their hopes of warming and drying thelnselves 
by lneans of it were mocked in the most frightful 
manner. The chimney, it appeared, was there for 
ornanleut alone, and was walled up above; so the 
smoke rushed quickly back, and at once filleù the 
whole chamber. The dry wood rose cra
kling into 
flames; the flame was also driven back; the draught 
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sweeping through the broken windo.ws gave it a waver- 
ing direction. Terrified lest the castle should catch 
fire, the unhappy guests had to tear the burning sticks 
asunder, to smother and trample them under their feet; 
the snloke increased; their case was rendered rIlore 
intolerable than before; they were driven to the brink 
of desperation. 
Wilheln1 had retreated from the smoke into a 
distant chaluber, to which Mignon soon follo'wed hÏ1n. 
leading in a \vell-dressed servant, with a high, clear f 
double-lighted lantern in his hand. He turned to 
Wilhelnl, and, holding out to him sonle fruits and 
confectionery on a beautiful porcelain plate, "The 
young lady up-stairs," said he, "sends you this, \vith 
the request that you would join her party: she Lids 
me tell you," added the lackey, with a sort of grin, 
"that she is very well off yonder, and wishes to divide 
her enjoYlnents with her friends," 
Wilhelm had not at all expected such a lnessage; for, 
ever since the adventure on the stone bench, he had 
treated Philina with the most decided contenlpt, He 
was still so resolute to have no n101'e concern váth 
her that he thought of sending back her dainty gifts 
untasted, \vhen a supplicating look of Mignon's induced 
him to accept then1. He returned his thanks in the 
nalne of the child. The invitation he entirely rejected. 
He desired the servant to exert hÏInself a little for 
the stranger company, and made inquiry for the haron, 
The latter, he was told, had gone to bed, hut had 
already, as the lackey understood, given orders to 
SOllle other person to take charge of thefo1e unfortunate 
and ill-lodged gentlemen, 
The servant ",-ent away, leaving one of his lights, 
which Wilhelm, in the absence of a <.!andlestick, con- 
trived to fix upon the \vindo\v-casement; and no\v, at 
least in his 111editations, he could see the four \vnlls 
of his chamber. N or was it long till preparations 
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were commenced for conducting our travellers to rest. 
Candles arrived by degrees, though without snuffers; 
then a few chairs; an bour afterward came bedclothes; 
then pillows, all well steeped in rain. It was far 
past midnight when straw beds and mattresses were 
produced, which, if sent at first, would have been 
extremely welcome. 
In the interinl, also, somewhat to eat and drink had 
been brought in: it was en joyed without much criti- 
ciSln ; though it looked like a most disorderly collection 
of relnaills, and offered no very singular proof of the 
esteem in which our guests were held. j 



. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE disorders and mischievous tricks of some frolic- 
some companions still further augmented the disqui- 
etudes and distresses of the night: these gay people 
woke each other; each played a thousand giddy pranks 
to plague his fellow. The next morning dawned amid 
loud conlplaints against their friend the baron, for 
having so deceived them, for having given so very 
false a notion of the order and comfort that awaited 
their arrival. However, to their great surprise and 
consolation, at an early hour the count himself, at- 
tended by a few servants, made his entrance, and in- 
quired about their circumstances. He appeared much 
vexed on discovering how badly they had fared; and 
the baron, \vho came limping along, supported on the 
arm of a servant, bitterly accused the steward for 
neglecting his commands on this occasion, - showing 
great anxiety to have that person punished for his 
disobedience. 
The count gave immediate orders that everything 
should be arranged, in his presence, to the utmost 
possible convenience of the guests, \Vhile this was 
going on, some officers arrived, who forth\vith scraped 
acquaintance ,vith the actresses. The count assembled 
all the conlpany before him, spoke to each by naBle, 
introduced a few jokes among his observations; so 
that everyone was charmed at the gracious condescen- 
sion of his lordship. At last it carne to Wilhelm's 
turn, He appeared with Mignon holding by his hand. 
Our friend excused himself, in the best terms he could, 
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for the freedolu he had taken. The count, on the 
other hand, spoke as if the visit had been looked for. 
A gentlelllall, 'who stuud beside the count, aud ,yho, 
although he ,yore nu uniform, appeared to be an officer, 
conversed with 'Vilhehll: he was evidently Dot a com- 
lllun Ulan. His large, keen blue eyes, looking out 
fro III beneath a high bruw; his light-coloured hair, 
thro,vn carelessly back; his nlÎddle stature; every- 
thing about hinl, - showed all active, thIn, and deci- 
sive nlude of being, His questions were lively. He 
seeilled to be at home in all that he inquired aoout. 
Wilhehn asked the baron ,vhat this person was, 
but found that he had little good to say of hÎ111. " lIe 
held the rank of Iuajor, ,vas the special favourite of 
the prince; lllanaged his UIOSt secret affairs; was, in 
short, regarded as his right arlll, - nay, there was 
reason to believe hilll the prince's natural son, He 
had been on eillbassies in France, England, Italy. In 
all those places he had greatly distinguished hiInself, 
by ,vhich Ineans he ,vas gro,vn conceited; inlagining, 
among other pretensions, that he thoroughly understood 
the literature of (}erruany, and allo,ving hiu)self to 
vent all kinds of 
orry jests upon it. He, the baron, 
was in the habit of avoiding all intercourse with him; 
and Wilhehn would do ,yell to Ï1nitate that conduct, 
for it sOlllehow happf'ned that no one could be near 
hÜn ,vithout being punished for it. He \vas called 
Jarno, though nobody kne,v rightly \vhat to make 
of such a name," 
'Vilhehn had nothing to urge against all this: he 
had felt a sort of inclination for the stranger, though 
he noticed in hÎIn something cold and repulsive. 
The company being arranged and distributed through- 
out the castle, J\felina issued the strictest orders that 
they should behave thclllselves with decency, the 
WOlnen live in a separate quarter, and each direct 
his \vhole attention to the study of dramatic art, 
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and of the characters he had to play. He posted up 
written ordinances, consisting of many articles, upon 
all the doors, He settled the aillount of fine ,vhich 
should be levied upon each transgressor, and put into 
a corllinon box, 
This edict ,vas but little heeùed, Young officers 
went out and in; they jested, not in the 1110St lnoùest 
fashion, ,vith the actresses; Illade garne of the actors, 
and annihilated the whole systeIll of police before it 
had the smallest titne to take root in the conununity. 
The people ran chasing one anuther through the rOOI11S ; 
they changed clothes; they disguised theIllsel Yes. 1\le- 
lina, attenlpting to be rigorous ,vith a fe,v at first, 
was exasperated by every sort of insolence; and, ,vhen 
the count soon after sent for hiIn to COIne and vie,v 
the place where his theatre ,vas to be erected, nlatters 
gre,y ,vorse and ,vorse. The young gentry devised a 
thousand broad jokes: by the help of SOlne actors, 
they becalue yet coarser. It seelued as if the old castle 
had been altogether given up to an infuriate host, 
and the racket did not end till dinner. 
1\feanwhile, the count had led Melina over to a 
large hall, ,vhich, though l,elonging to the old castle, 
comlllunicated Ly a gallt'l'Y with the ne,v one: it 
seemed very ,veIl adapted for being changed into a 
little theatre, Here the sagacious lord of the nlal1- 
sion pointed out in person how he wanted everything 
to be. 
The labour now commenced in the greatest haste; 
the stage apparatus was erected and furLished up; 
,vhat decorations they had brought along .with them 
and could employ ,vere set in order, and ,vhat was 
wanting ,vas prepared by some skilful ,vorkluen of the 
count's. 'Vilhelll1 likc\vise put his hand to the busi- 
ness; he assisted in settling the perspective, in laying 
off the outlines of the scenery: he ,vas very anxious 
that nothing should be executed clulllsily. The count, 
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who frequently caIne in to inspect their progress, was 
highly satisfied: he shov
red particularly how they 
should proceed in every case, displaying an uncommon 
knowledge of all the arts they were concerned with, 
N ext began the business of rehearsing, in good 
earnest; and there would have been enough of space 
and leisure for this undertaking, had t.he actors not 
continually been interrupted by the presence of vis- 
itors, Some new guests were daily arriving, and each 
insisted on viewing the operations of the company. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE baron had, for several days, been cheering "\Vi1- 
helm 'with the hope of being formally presented to the 
countess, "I have told this excellent lady," said he, 
u so much about the talent and fine sentiment dis- 
played in your compositions, that she feels quite 
impatient to see you, and hear one or t,vo of them 
read. Be prepared, therefore, to come over at a 
moment's notice; for, the first morning ehe is at 
leisure, you will certainly be called on." He the.n 
:pointed out to him the afterpiece. it would be proper 
to produce on that occasion; adding, that doubtless 
it would recommend him to no usual degree of favour, 
The lady, he declared, was extremely sorry that a 
guest like hinl had happened to arrive at a time of 
such confusion, when they could not entertain him in 
a style l110re suitable to biB meriu and their own 
wishes, 
In consequence of this information, Wilhelm, \vith 
the most sedulous attention, set about preparing the 
piece, which \vas to usher him into the great \,:orld. 
"Hitherto," said he, "thou hast laboured in silence for 
thyself, applauded only by a slnall circle of friends. 
Thou hast for a tÍ1ne despaired of thy abilities, and are 
yet full of anxious doubts \vhether even thy present 
path is the right one, and ,vhether thy talent for the 
stage at all corresponds \vith thy inclination for it. 
In the hearing of such practised judges, in the closet 
where no illusion can take place, the attenlpt is far 
more hazarùous than elsc\vhere; anù yet I ,,-ould not 
willingly recoil from the experiment: I could wish to 
201 
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add this pleasure to my former enjoyments, and, if it 
might be, to give exte:p.sion and stability to my hopes 
frOlll the future," 
He accordingly went through some pieces; read 
tJlem 'with the keenest critical eye; Inade corrections 
here and there; recited thern aloud, that he nÜght 
be perfect in his tones and expression: and finally 
selected the \vork ",-rhich he \yas Le
t acquainted \vith, 
and hoped to gain most honour by, He put it in his 
pocket, one rnorning, on Leing SUlllIllOncd to attend 
the countess. 
The baron had assured hi In that there \voulJ 1e no 
OIle present but the lady her:self and a worthy fenlale 
friend of hers. On entering the clulluber, the Baroness 
von C- aùvanced \vith great friendliness to nleet 
hÜn, expressed her happiness at- gaiuing his acquaint- 
ance, and introduced hinl to the countess, who \Ya
 
then undei' the hands of her hair-chesser, The countess 
received hÜn with kind words aud luoks. nut it 
vexed hirn to see Philiua kneeling at her chair, and 
playing a thousand fooleries, "The poor child," said 
the baroness, "has just been singing tu us, Finish the 
song you were in the nÜdst of: \ve should not like to 
lose it," 
Wilhelm listened to her quavering with great 
patience, being anxious for the friscur's departure 
before he should begin to read, They offered him 
a cup of, chocolate, the baroness herself handing hinl 
the biscuit, Yet, in spite of these civilities, he relished 
not his breakfast: he \vas longing too eagerly to lay 
before the lovely countess sonle pel'forrnance that 
might interest and gratify her, Philina, too, stood 
some\vhat in his 'way: on former occasions, while 
listening to hÜn, she had more than once been trou ble- 
some. He louked at the friseur with a painful feel- 
ing, hoping every moment that the tower of curls 
would be complete. 
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Mean\vhile the count came in, and began to talk of 
the fresh visitors he was expecting, of the day's occu- 
pations or amusements, and of various donlestic 111at- 
tel'S that ,vere started. On his retiring, SOlne officers 
sent to ask permission of the countess to pay their 
respects to her, as they had to leave the castle before 
dinner, The footrnan having corne to his post at the 
door, she pern1itted hirn to usher in the gentlernen. 
The baroness, amid these interruptions, took pains 
to entertain our friend, and sho\ved him much consid- 
eration; an \vhich he accepted with becoming rever- 
ence, though not 'without a little absence 'of mind. 
He often felt for the Inanuscript in his pocket, and 
hoped for his deliverance every instant. He was 
almost losing patience, when a man-n1Ïlliner was intro- 
duced, and immediately began without mercy to open 
his papers, bags, and bandboxes; pressing all his 
various ,vares upon the ladies, ,vith an importunity 
peculiar to that species of creature, 
The company increased. The baroness cast a look 
at Wilhelm, and then ,vhispered 'with the countess: 
he noticed this, but did not understand the purpose 
of it. The whole, however, becalne clear enough, 
when, after an hour of painful and fruitless endur.. 
ance," he went a ,yay, He then found a beautiful 
pocketbook, of English manufacture, in his pocket, 
The baroness had dexterously put it there without 
his notice; and soon after,vard the countess's little 
black came out, and handed hÜn an elegantly flo'wered 
waistcoat, without very clearly saying whence it 
came. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THIS mingled feeling of vexation and gratitude 
spoiled the remainder of his day; till, toward evening, 
he once more found employnlent, Melina informed 
him that the count had been speaking of a little pre- 
lude, \vhich he wished to have produced in honour of 
the prince, on the day of his Highness's arrival. He 
meant to have the great qualities of this noble hero 
and philanthropist personified in the piece, These 
Virtues were to advance together, to recite his praises, 
and finally to encircle his bust \\lith garlands of 
flowers and laurels; behind ,vhich a transparency 
Dlight be inserted, representing the princely hat, and 
bis name illuminated on it, The count, Melina said, 
bad ordered him to take charge of getting ready the 
verses and other arrangements; and Wilhelnl, he 
hoped, to whom it must be an easy matter, would 
stand by him on this occasion. 
" What!" exclaimed our friend, in a splenetic tone, 
(( have we nothing but portraits, illuminated names, 
and allegorical figures, to show in honour of a prince, 
who, in my opinion, merits quite a different eulogy? 
How can it flatter any reasonable man to see himself 
set up in effigy, and his name glimmering on oiled 
paper? I am very much afraid that your allegories, 
particularly in the present state of the \vardrobe, \vill 
furnish occasion for many ambiguities and jestings, 
If you mean, ho\vever, to C0l11pOSe the play, or have 
it composed, I can have nothing to object; only I 
desire to have no part or lot in the matter." 
20 4 
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Melina excused himself; alleging this to be only a 
casual hint of his lordship the count, \vho for the rest 
had left the arrangement of the piece entirely in their 
own hands. "With all my heart," replied our friend, 
"will I contribute something to the pleasure of this 
noble family: my Muse has never had so pleasant an 
employment as to sing, though in broken numbers, 
.. the praises of a prince who merits so much veneration. 
I will think of the matter: perhaps I may be able to 
contrive some way of bringing out our little troop, so 
as at least to produce some effect." 
From this moment Wilhelm eagerly reflected on his 
undertaking. Before going to sleep he had got it all 
reduced to SOUle degree of order; early next morning 
his plan was ready, the scenes laid out; a few of tbe 
most striking passages and songs were even versified 
and written down, 
As soon as be was dressed, our friend made haste to 
wait upon the baron, to subn1Ït the plan to his inspec- 
tion, and take his advice upon certain points connected 
with it. The baron testified his approbation of it, but 
not without considerable surprise, 
"'or, on the pre- 
vious evening, he had heard his lordship talk of having 
ordered some quite different piece to be prepared and 
versified. 
"To me it seems improbable," replied our friend, 
cc that it could be his lordship's wish to have the piece 
got ready, exactly as be gave it to l\lelina. If I arn 
not mistaken, he intended merely to point out to us 
froln a distance the path we were to follow, Tbe 
amateur and critic shows the artist what is \vanted, 
and then leaves to bim the care of producing it by 
his own means." 
" Not at all," replied the baron: "his lordship under- 
stands that the piece shall be composed according to 
that and no otber plan \"hich he has himself pre- 
scribed. Y ours bas, indeed, a remote similarity with 
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his idea; but if \ve mean to accolllplish our purpose, 
and get the count diverted fronl his first thought, we 
shall Deed to ern ploy the ladies in the matter. The 
baroness especially contrives to execute such operations 
in the most masterly rnanner: the question is now, 
\vhether your plan shall so please her, that she will 
undertake the business; in that case it \vill certainly 
succeed." 
" We need the assistance of the ladies," said our 
friend, " at any rate; for neither our conlpany nor our 
wardrobe \vould suffice without then}. I have counted 
on some pretty chilùren, that are running up and down 
the house, and belong to certain of the servants," 
He then desireù the baron to conllIlunicate his plan 
to the ladies, The baron soon returned with intelli- 
gence that they wished to speak with Wilhelm person- 
ally. That sallIe evening, when the gentlenlen sat 
do\vn to play, which, owing to the arrival of a certain 
general, \vas expected to be deeper and keener than 
usual, the countess and her friend, under pretext of 
sonle indisposition, would retire to their chamber, 
where Wilhehn, being introduced by a secret staircase, 
might subn1Ït his project \vithout interruption, This 
sort of nlystery, the baron said, would give the adven- 
ture a peculiar charm; in particular the baroness ,vas re- 
joicing like, a child in the prospect of their rendezvous, 
and the 1nore so, because it \vas to be accomplished 
secretly, and against the inclination of the count. 
To\vard evening, at the appointed tÍIne, \Vilhehn 
waB sent for, and led ill with caution. As the baroness 
ad vanced to meet hÜn in a small cabinet, the 
manner of their intervie\v brought former happy 
scenes for a m01nent to his nlind, She conducted hÍI!l 
along to the countess's chan1 her, and they no\v pro- 
ceeded earnestly to question and investigate, He eX- 
hibited his plan \vith the utrllost \varnlth and vivacity, 
so that his fair auùience 'were quite decided in its 
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favour. Our readers also \vill permit us to present a 
brief sketch of it here. 
The play was to open with a dance of children in 
some rural scene, - their dance representing that 
particular gallle \vherein each has to ,,'heel round, and 
gain the other's place. This was to be follo\ved by 
several variations of their play; till at last, in perform- 
ing a dance of the repeating kind, they were all to sing 
a lnerry song. 
Here the old harper with Mignon was to enter, and, 
by the curiosity which they excited, gather several 
countrypeople round thelll; the harper ".ould sing 
variuus songs ill praise of peace, repose, and joy; aud 
l\Iignon \vould then dance the egg-dance. 
In these innocent delights, they are disturbed by the 
sound of martial 111usic; anù the party are surprised 
by a troop of soldiers. The men stand on the defen- 
sive, and are overconle: the girls flee, and are over- 
taken. In the tunlult all seelns going to destruction, 
when a persun (about 'whose fornl and qualities the 
poet \vas not yet detennined) enters, anù, by signifying 
that the general is near, restores cOlnposure. Where- 
upon the hero's character is painted in the finest 
colours; security is pron1Ïsed in the nlÌdst of arms; 
violence and la\vless disorder are now to be restrained. 
A universal festival is held in honour of the noble- 
minded captain. 
The countess and her friend expressed great satis- 
faction \vith the plan; only they ll1aintained that 
there must of necessity be sOlnething of allegory intro- 
duced, to make it palatable to his lordship. The baron 
proposed that the leader of the soldiers should be 
represented as the Genius of Dissension and 'Tiolence; 
that 1\iinerva should then advance to Lind fetters on 
hÜn, to give notice of the hero's approach, and cele- 
llrate his praise, The baroness undertook the task of 
persuaùing the count that this plan \vas the one pro- 
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posed by himself, with a few alterations; at the same 
tinle expressly stipulating, that without fail, at the 
conclusion of the piece, the bust, the illun1Ïnated name, 
and the princely hat should be exhibited in due order; 
since otherwise, her attenlpt was vain, 
Wilhelm had already figured in his mind, hO"T deli- 
cately and how nobly he would bave the praises of his 
hero celebrated in the mouth of l\1inerva, and it was not 
without a long struggle that he yielded in this point. 
Yet he felt himself delightfully constrained to yield. 
The beautiful eyes of the countess, and her lovely de- 
meanour, ,vould easily have moved hinl to sin against 
his conscience as a poet; to abandon the finest and 
most interesting invention, the keenly \vished-for unity 
of his composition, alid all its IIlOSt suitable details. His 
conscience as a burgher bad a trial no less hard to 
undergo, \vhen the ladies, in distributing the characters, 
pointedly insisted that he must undertake one him- 
self. 
Laertes had received for his allotment the part of 
that violent ,var-god; \Vilhehn ,vas to represent the 
leader of the peasants, ,vho had some very pretty and 
tender verses to recite. After long resistance he was 
forced to cOlnply: he could find no excuse, ,vhen the 
baroness protested that their stage "vas in all respects 
to be regarded as a private one, and that she herself 
,vould very gladly play on it, if they could find her a 
fit occasion, On receiving his consent, they parted 
with our friend on the kindest terms. The baroness 
assured hiIn that he ,vas an incomparable man: she 
acco111panied hinl to the little stairs, and wished bim 
good night 'with a squeeze of the hand. 
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THE interest in his undertakings, which the countess 
and her friend expressed and felt 80 warn1ly, quickened 
Wilhelnl's faculties and zeal: the plan of his piece, 
\vhich the process of describing it had rendered more 
distinct, was now present in the most brilliant vivid- 
ness before his mind, He spent the greater part of 
that night, and the whole of next morning, in the 
sedulous versification of the dialogue and songs. 
He had proceeded a considerable way, when a roee- 
fiage came, requiring his attendance in tbe castle: tbe 
noble company, who ,vere then at breakfast, \vÍshed to 
speak \vith him. As he entered the parlour, the baroness 
advanced to meet him, and, under pretext of vtishing 
him good morning, \vhispered cunningly, "Say nothing 
of your piece but \vhat you shall be asked." 
"1 hear," cried the count to him, "tbat you are very 
busy working at my prelude, ,vhich I mean to present 
in honour of the prince. I consent that you introduce 
a 1Iinerva into it; and ,ve are just thinking before- 
hand how the goddess shall be dressed, that we may 
not blunder in costulne. For this purpose I am caus- 
ing them to fetch froln the library all the books that 
contain any figures of her." 
At the same instant, one or t,vo servants entered the 
parlour, with a huge basket full of books of every shape 
and appearance. 
Montfaucon, the collections of antique statues, gems, 
and coins, all sorts of mythological ,vritings, were 
turned up, and their plates compared. But this was 
not enough, The count's faithful memory recalled to 
20 9 
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hÜn all the 
linervas to be found in frontispieces, vign- 
ettes, or anywhere else; and book after book was, in 
consequence, carried from the library, tin finally the 
count ,vas sitting in a chaos of volumes. Unable at 
last to recollect any other figure of l\1inerva, he ob- 
served with a sulÍle, " I durst bet, that no,v there is not 
a single l\finerva in all the library; and perhaps it is 
the first tÏ1ne that a collection of Looks has Leen so 
totally deprived of the presence of its patron goddess," 
The ,vhole corupallY 'vere rnerry at this thought: 
J arno particularly, who had all along been spurring on 
the count tö call for rn01'e and Blore books, laughed 
quite ÜTIrnoderately, , 
" N O\V," said the count, turning to Wilhelnl, "one 
chief point is, - ,vhich goddess do you rnean ? 1\Iinerva, 
or Pallas? The goùùess of 'war, or of the arts?" 
" W uuld it not be best, your Excellency," said vVil- 
heltn, "if \ve ,vere not clearly to express ourselves on 
this head; if, since the go(ldess plays a double part 
in the ancient lllythology, we also exhi1Jited her here 
in a double quality? She announces a warrior, but 
only to calnl the tunlults of the people; she cele- 
brates a hero by exalting his huruanity; she conquers 
violence, and restores peace and security." 
The barolless, afraid lest Wilhelnl rnight betray him- 
self, hastily pushed f01"ward the countess's tailor, to 
give his opillion ho,v such an antique robe could best 
be got ready. This Ulan, being frequently ernployed 
in lllaking nlasquerade dresses, very easily contrived 
the business: aud as 
iadam 
felina, notwithstanding 
her advanced state of pregnancy, had undertaken to 
enact the celestial virgin, the tailor was directed to 
take her measure; and the countess, though with SOIne 
reluctance, selected from the wardrobe the clothes he 
"Tas to cut up for that purpose. 
The baroness, in her dexterous ,yay, again contrived 
to lead Wilhelm aside, and let hiln know that she had 
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been providing all the other necessaries, Shortly after- 
ward she sent hÜn the 11lusician, ,vho had charge of 
the count's private band; and this professor set about 
cOlnposing \vhat airs vçere \vallted, 01' chousing from his 
actual stouk such tUlles as appeared suitable. From 
this tinle all \vent on according to the 'wishes of our 
friend; the count lllade no 1110re inquiries about the 
piece; being altogether occupied \vith the transparent 
decoration, de:5tined to surprise ihe spectators at the 
conclusion of the play, His inventive genius, aided by 
the skill of his confectioner, produced, in fact, a very 
pretty article. In the course of his travels, the count 
had witnessed the most splendid exhibitions of this 
sort: he had also brought home ,vith him a number of 
copper-plates and dra,vings, and could sketch such 
things with considerable taste, 
J\11eanwhile Wilhelnl finished the play, gave every 
one his part, and began the study uf his own. The 
musician also, having great skill in dancing, prepared 
the ballet; so that everything proceeded as it ought, 
Yet one unexpected obstacle occurred, ,vhich threai- 
ened to occasion an unpleasant gap in the perforlnance, 
He had pron1ised to himself a striking effect from 
Mignon's egg-dance, and was much surprised when 
the child, with her customary dryness of manner, 
refused to dance; saying she ,vas now his, and would 
DO n10re go upon the stage, He sought to Dlove 
her by every sort of persuasion, and did not dis- 
continue his attenlpt till she began ,veeping bitterly, 
fell at his feet, and cried out, " Dearest father! stay thou 
froln the boards thyself!" Little heeding this caution, 
he studied how to gjve the scene some other turn 
that might be equally interesting. 
Philina, whose appointment was to act one of the 
peasant girls, and in the concluding dance to give the 
single-voice part of the song, and lead the chorus, felt 
exceedingly delighted that it had been so ordered. In 
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other respects, too, her present life was altogether to 
her mind: she had her separate chan1ber; was con- 
stantly beside the countess, entertaining her with 
fooleries, and daily received son1e present for her pains. 
Alnong other things, a dress had been expressly made 
for her wearing in this prelude, And being of a light, 
in1Ítative nature, she quickly 111arked in the procedure 
of the ladies whatever ,vould befit herself: she had 
of late grO'Vll all politeness and decorum. The atten- 
tions of the Stalbncistcr auglnented rather than dimin- 
ished; and as the officers also paid zealous court to 
her, living in so genial an elen1ent, it came into her 
head for once in her life to play the prude, and, in a 
quiet, gradual way, to take upon herself a certain 
dignity of Inanner to \vhich she had not before aspired, 
Cool and sharp-sighted as she ,vas, eight days had not 
elapsed till she kne,v the weak side of every person in 
the house; so that, had she possessed the power of 
acting from any constant motive, she might very easily 
háve made her fortune. But on this occasion, as on 
all others, she enlployed her ad vantages n1erely to 
divert herself, - to procure a bright to-day, and be 
irnpertinent, wherever she observed that impertinence 
was not attended with danger. 
The parts were now c0111n1Ítted to nlemory: a re- 
hearsal of the piece ,vas ordered; the count purposed 
to be present at it, and his lady began to feel anxious 
how he might receive it, The baroness called 'Vilhelm 
to her privately, The nearer the hour approached, 
they all displayed the more perplexity; for the truth 
was, that, of the count's original idea, nothing \vhatever 
had been introduced, ,J arno, ,vho joined them while 
consulting together, ,vas adn1Ítted to the secret. He 
felt amused at the contrivance, and was heartily 
disposed t9 offer the ladies his good services in carry- 
ing it through, "I t ,vill go hard," said he, "if you 
cannot extricate yourselves \vithout help from this 
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affair; but, at an event
, I will wait, a
 a body of 
reserve." The baroness then told them how she had 
on various occasions recited the whole piece to the 
count, but only. in fragments and without order; that 
consequently he \vas prepared for each individual pas- 
sage, yet certainly possessed \vith the idea that the 
,vhole would coincide \vith his original conception, "I 
will sit by him," said she, "to-night at the rehearsal, 
and study to divert his attention. The confectioner I 
have engaged already to make the decoration as beau- 
tiful as possible, but as yet he has Dot quite COln- 
pleted it," 
" I kno\v of a court," said J arno, "where I wish \ve 
had a fe\v such active and prudent friends as you, If 
your skill to-night \vill not suffice, give 111e a signal: I 
will take out the count, and Dot let hin1 in again till 
Minerva enter; and you have speedy aid to expect 
from the illumination. For a day or two I have had 
something to report to him about his cousin, \vhich for 
various reasons I have hitherto postponed. It will 
give his thoughts another turn, and that Done of the 
pleasantest," 
Business hindered the count from being present 
,vhen the play began; the baroness amused hÍ1n after 
his arrival: Jarno's help ,vas not required. I
"or as the 
count had abundance of en1ployment in }Jointing out 
improvements, rectifying and arranging the detached 
parts, he entirely forgot the purport of the whole; and, 
as at last 1fadam l\Ielina advanced, and 
poke accord- 
ing to his heart, and the transparency did well, he 
seemed completely satisfied, It was not till the whole 
was finished, and his guests ,vere sitting down to cards, 
that the difference appeared to strike him; and .he 
began to think whether, after all, this piece ,vas 
actually of his invention, At a signal fron1 ,the 
baroness, J arno then came forward into action; the 
evening passed away; the intelligence of the prince's 
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approach ,vas confirmed; the people rode out more 
than once to see his vanguard encamping ill the 
neighbourhood; the house 'vas fun uf noise and 
tun1ult; and our actors, not ahvays served in the hand- 
somest manner by unwilling servants, had to pass their 
time in practisings and expectations at their quarters 
in the old mansion, without anyone particularly taking 
thought about them. 


, 



CHAPTER VIII. 


AT length the prince arrived, with all his generals, 
staff-officers, and suite accoinpanying him, These, and 
the Inultitude of people cOIning to visit or do business 
with him, nlade the castle like a beehive on the point 
of swarlning, All pressed forward to behold a man no 
less distinguished by his rank than by his great quali- 
ties, and all admired his urbanity and condescension: 
all ,vere astonished at finding the hero and the leader 
of arll1Ïes also the most acconlplished and attractive 
courtier, 
By the count's orders, the innlates of the castle ,vere 
required to be all at their posts when the prince 
arrived; not a player was allowed to show hinlself, 
that his Ilighness might have no anticipation of the 
spectacle prepared to welconle hÌ1n, Accordingly, when 
at evening he was led into the lofty hall, glowing with 
light, and adorned with tapestries of the previous 
century, he seeilled not at all prepared to expect a 
play, and still less a prelude in honour of himself. 
Everything went off as it should have done: at the 
conclusion of the show, the whole troop were called 
and presented individually to the prince, who con- 
trived, with the nlost pleasing and friendly air, to put 
SOlne question, or Inake SOIn8 remark, to everyone of 
then). Wilhehn, as author of the piece, was partic- 
ularly noticed, and had his tribute of applause liberally 
paid. him, 
The prelude being fairly over, no one asked another 
word about it: in a few days, it was as if it never had 
existed; except that occasionally J arno spoke of it to 
21 5 
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Wilhelm, judiciously praised it, adding, however, "It 
is pity you should play with hollow nuts, for a stake 
of hollow nuts." This expression stuck in Wilhelm's 
mind for several days: he knew not how to explain it, 
or what to infer from it. 
Meanwhile the company kept acting every night, 
as well as their capacities permitted; each doing his 
utmost to attract the attention of spectators. U nde- 
served applauses cheered them on: in their old cas- 
tle they fully believed, that the great assemblage Vias 
crowding thither solely on their account; that the mul- 
titude of strangers was allured by their exhibitions; 
that they were the centre round ,vhich, and by means 
of 'which, the whole was moving and revolving. 
Wilhelm alone discovered, to his sorrow, that di- 
rectly the reverse was true. For although the prince 
had waited out the first exhibitions, sitting on hiB 
chair, with the greatest conscientiousness, yet by 
degrees he grew remiss in his attendance, and seized 
every plausible occasion of withdrawing. And those 
very people whom Wilhelm, in conversation, had found 
to be the best informed and most sensible, with J arno 
at their head, were wont to spend but a few transitory 
moments in the hall of the theatre; sitting for the rest 
of their time in the antechamber, gaming, or seeming 
to employ themselves in business, 
Amid aU his persevering efforts, to want the wished 
and hoped for approbation grieved Wilhelm very 
deeply. In the choice of plays, in transcribing the 
parts, in numerous rehearsals, and whatever further 
could be done, he zealously coöperated with Melina, 
who, being in secret conscious of his own insufficiency, 
at length acknowledged and pursued these counsels, 
His own parts Wilhelm diligently studied, and 
executed with vivacity and feeling, and with a11 the 
propriety the little training he had yet received 
would allow. 
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At the same time, the unwearied interest the baron 
took in their performances obliterated every doubt from 
the minds of the rest of the conlpany: he assured them 
that their exhibitions were producing the deepest 
effect, especially while one of his o\vn pieces had been 
representing; only he was grieved to say, the prince 
showed an exclusive inclination for the French theatre; 
while a part of his people, among whon1 J arno was 
especially distinguished, gave a passionate preference 
to the monstrous productions of the English stage, 
If in this way the art of our players was not 
adequately noticed and admired, their persons on the 
other hand grew not entirely indifferent to all the 
gentlemen and all the ladies of the audience. We 
observed above, that, from the very first, our actresses 
had drawn upon them the attention of the young 
officers: in the sequel they were luckier, and n1ade 
more important conquests. But, omitting these, we 
shall merely observe, that Wilbelnl every day appeared 
more interesting to the countess; ,vbile in hin1, too, a 
silent inclination toward her Vias beginning to take 
root, Whenever he was on the stage, she could not 
tUI'n her eyes from hinl; and, erelong, he seemed to 
play and to recite with his face toward her alone. To 
look upon each other, was to them the sweetest satis-' 
faction; to which their harmless souls yielded without 
reserve, \vithout cherishing a bolder wish, or thinking 
about any consequence. 
As two hostile outposts \vill sometimes peacefully 
and pleasantly converse together across the river which 
divides them, not thinking of the war in which both 
their countries are engaged: so did the countess ex- 
change looks full of meaning with our friend, across the 
vast chasm of birth and rank; both believing for them- 
selves that they n1Íght safely cherish their several 
emotions. 
The baroness, in the meantime, had selected Laertes, 
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who, being a spirited and lively young man, pleased 
her very much; and who, ,von1an-hater as he was, felt 
un,villing to refuse a passing adventure, He would 
actually on this occasion have been fettered, against his 
will, by the courteous and attractive nature of the 
baroness, had not the baron done him accidentally a 
pieee of good, or, if you will, of bad, service, by instruct- 
ing hÜn a little in the habits and temper of this lady. 
Laertes, happening once to celebrate her praises, and 
give her the preference to every other of her 
ex, the 
baron, with a grin, replied, "I see how lnatters stand: 
our fair friend has got a fresh inlnate for her stalls," 
This luckless cOlnparison, ,vhich pointed too clearly to 
the dangerous caresse
 of the Circe, grieved poor Laer- 
tes to the heart: he could not listen to the baron 
without spite and anger, as the latter continued ,vith- 
out ll1ercy: 
"Every stranger thinks he is the first ,vhorll this 
delightful lnanner of proceeding has concerned, but he 
is grievously lnistakell; for we have all, at one tin1e or 
another, been trotted round this course, Man, youth, or 
boy, be who he like, each lliust devote hÜuself to her 
service for a season, must hang about her, and toil and 
long to gain her favour." 
To the happy mall just entering the garden of an 
enchantress, and \velcolned by all the pleasures of an 
artificial spring, nothing can form a more unpleasant 
surprise, than if, while his ear is ,vatching and drinking 
in the music of the nightingales, son1e transformed 
predecessor on a sudden grunts at his feet, 
After this discovery, Laertes felt heartily ashamed 
that vanity should have again n1Ísled hin1 to think 
well, even in the sll1allest degree, of any WOlnan what- 
soever, He no,v entirely forsook the baroness; kept by 
the Stalluwistcr, ,vith \VhOln he diligently fenced and 
hunted; conJuctÏTlg hilllself at rehearsals and represen- 
tations as if these were but secundary H1aiters. 
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The count and his lady would often in the mornings 
send for some of the con1pany to attend them, and all 
had continual cause to envy the undeserved good for- 
tune of Philina. The count kept his favourite, the 
Pedant, frequently for hours together, at his toilet, This 
genius had been dressed out by degrees; he was now 
equipped and furnished, even to watch and snuff-box, 
Many times, too, particularly after dinner, the whole 
conlpany were called out before the noble guests, - an 
honour which the artists regardetl as the IllOSt flattering 
in the world; not observing, that on these very occa- 
sions the servants and huntslllen were ordered to bring 
in a multitude of hounds, and to lead strings of horses 
about the court of the castle. 
Wilheln1 had been counselled to praise Racine, the 
prince's favourite, and thereby to attract son1e portion of 
his Highness's favour to himself, On one of these after- 
noons, being summoned with the rest, he found an 
opportunity to introduce this topic. The prince asked 
hÎln if he diligent! y read the great French dramatic 
writers, to which Wilhelm answered with a very eager 
"Yes," He did not observe that his Highness, without 
waiting for the answer, was already on the point of 
turning round to some one else: he fixed upon him, on 
the contrary, almost stepping in his way, and proceeded 
to declare that he valued the French theatre very 
highly, and read the ,yorks of their great masters with 
delight; particularly he had learned with true joy that 
his Highness did complete justice to the great talents 
of }{a
ine, "1 can easily conceive," continued he, " how 
people of high breeding and exalted rank must value 
a poet who has painted so excellently and so truly the 
circulllstances of their lofty station, Corneille, if I 
may say so, has delineated great nlen; Racine, men of 
elniuent rank, In reading his plays, I can always 
figure to n1yself the poet as living at a splendid court, 
,vith a great king before his eyes, in constant inter- 
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course with the most distinguished persons, and pene- 
trating into the secrets of hUlnan nature, as it works 
concealed ,behind the gorgeous tapestry of palaces. 
When I study his 'Britannicus,' his 'Béréllice,' it 
seems as if I were transported in person to the court, 
were initiated into the great and the little, in the 
habitations of these earthly gods: through the fine and 
delicate organs of my aut-hal', I see kings whom a 
nation adores, courtiers whom thousands envy, in their 
natural forms, with their failings and their pains. The 
anecdote of Racine's dying of a broken heart, because 
Louis Fourteenth would no longer attend to him, and 
had shown him his dissatisfaction" is to me the key to 
all his works. It \vas impossible that a poet of his 
talents, whose life and death depended on the looks of 
a king, should not write such works as a king and a 
prince might applaud." 
J arno had stepped near, and was listening with 
astonishment. The prince, who had made no answer, 
and had only shown his approbation by an assenting 
look, now turned aside; though 'Vilheln1, who did not 
know that it \vas contrary to etiquette to continue a 
discussion under such circun1stances, and exhaust a 
subject, would gladly have spoken nl0re, and convinced 
the prince that he had not read his favourite poet with- 
out sensibility and profit. 
"Have you never," said Jarno, taking him aside, 
lC read one of Shakespeare's plays 1 " 
" No," replied Wilhelm: "since the time when they 
becalne rnore kno\vn in Germany, I have myself grown 
unacquainted with the theatre; and I know not whether 
I should no\v rejoice that an old taste, and occupation 
of my youth, has been by chance renewed. In the 
meantime, all I have heard of these plays has excited 
no \vish to become acquainted with such extraordinary 
monsters, which appear to set probability and dignity 
alike at defiance," 
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"I would ad vise you," said the other," to make a 
trial, notwithstanding: it can do one no harm to 
look at \vhat is extraordinary \yith one's own eyes. I 
will lend you a volume or t'wo; and you cannot better 
spend your time, than by casting everything aside, and 
retiring to the solitude of your old habitation, to look 
into the magic-lantern of that unknown world. It is 
sinful of you to waste your hours in dressing out these 
apes to look more human, and teaching dögs to dance. 
One thing only I require, - you must not cavil at the 
form: the rest I can leave to your own good sense and 
feeling." 
The horses 'were standing at the door; and J arno 
mounted \vith SOlne other cavaliers, to go and hunt, 
vVilhehn looked after hinl \vith sadness, He would 
fain have spoken llluch \vith this Inan, \vho, though in 
a harsh, unfriendly 'way , gave him new ideas, - ideas 
he had need of. 
Oftentimes a nlan, \vhen approaching some develop- 
ment of his powers, capacities, and conceptions, gets 
into a pervlexity, froln \vhich a prudent friend Blight 
easily deliver him. He reselnbles a traveller .who, at 
but a short distance froIn the inn he is to rest at, falls 
into the water: \vere anyone to catch hinl then, and 
pull him to the bank, \vith one good wetting it \vere 
over; \vhereas, though he struggles out himself, it is 
often at the side \vhere he tunlbled in; and he has to 
nlake a wide and dreary circuit before reaching his 
a ppoin ted object. 
Wilhelm now began to have an inkling that things 
,vent forward in the \vorld differently from what he had 
supposed. He now viewed close at hand the solemn 
and imposing life of the great and distinguished, and 
wondered at the easy dignity 'which they contrived to 
give it. An army on its march, a princely hero at the 
head of it, such a multitude of coöperating \varriors, 
such a multitude of cro'wding worshippers, exalted his 
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itnagination. In this mood he received the promised 
books; and erelong, as may be easily supposed, the 
stream of that mighty genius, laid hold of him, and led 
him down to a shoreless ocean, where he soon com- 
pletely forgot and lost himself. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE connection between the baron and the actors 
had suffered various changes since the arrival of the 
latter. At the cornnlencement it had been productive 
of great satisfaction to both parties, As the baron for 
the first time in his life now saw one of those plays, 
\vith \vhich he had already graced a private theatre, 
put into the hands of real acturs, and in the fair way 
for a decent exhibition, he sho\ved the benignest humour 
in the "orld. He \vas liberal in gifts: he bought little 
presents for the actresses frolll every nlillinery ha\vker, 
and contrived to send over many an odd bottle of 
chan1pagne to the actors, In return for all this, our 
cOlllpany took every sort of trouble with his play; and 
Wilhehn spareJ. no diligence in learning, \vith extreme 
correctness, the sublime speeches of that very eminent 
hero, whose part had fallen to his share, 
But, in spite of all these kind reciprocities, some 
clouds by degrees arose between the players and their 
patron. The baron's preferences for certain actors 
becarne daily more observable: this of necessity cha- 
grined the rest, He exalted his favourites quite exclu- 
sively, and thus, of course, introduced disunion and 
jealousy among the conlpany. Melina, without skill to 
help himself in dubious junctures, felt his situation 
very vexing, The persons eulogised accepteJ. of their 
praise, without being singularly thankful for it; while 
the neglected gentlemen showed traces of their spleen 
by a thousand methods, and constantly found means to 
make it very disagreeable for their once much-honoured 
patron to appear among them. Their spite received no 
223 
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little nourishment from a certain poem, by an unknown 
author, which made a great sensation in the castle. 
Previously to this the baron's intercourse with the 
company had given rise to many little strokes of merri- 
ment; several stories had been raised about him; certain 
little incidents, adorned with suitable additions, and 
presented in the proper light, had been talked of, and 
made the subject of much bantering and laughter, A,t 
last it began to be said that a certain rivalry of trade 
,vas arising bet,veen hÜn and some of the actors, ,vho 
also looked upon tbelnselves as writers. The poelll ,ve 
spoke of was founded upon this report: it ran as 
follows: 


"Lord Baron, I, poor devil, own 
With envy, you your rank and state; 
Your station, too, so near the throne; 
Of heirs your possessions great; 
Your father's seat, with walls and mounde, 
His game-preserves, and hunting-grounds. 


"While me, poor devil, it appears, 
Lord Baron, you with envy view, 
Since Nature, from Iny early years, 
Has held me 1 ike a mother true" 
\Vith heart and head both light, I poor, 
But no poor wight grew, to be sure. 


" My dear Lord Baron, now to file 
It seeIns, we well alone should let, 
That you your father's son still be, 
And I remain IllY lllOther's pet: 
Let's free from envy live, and hate; 
Nor let's desire each other's title: 
No place you on Parnassus great, 
No noble rank I in requital." 
- Editor's Version. 


Upon this poem, which various persons were pos- 
sessed of, in copies scarcely legible, opinions were 
exceedingly divided, But ,vho the author ,vas, no one 
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eould guess; and, as some began to draw a spiteful 
n1Ïrth from it, our friend expressed himself against it 
very keenly. 
" We Germans," he exclaimed, "deserve to have our 
1\Iuses still continue in the low contelupt ,vherein they 
have languished so long; since we cannot value men 
of rank 'who take a share in our literature, no matter 
how! Birth, rank, and fortune are nu ,vise incom- 
patible ,vith genius and taste; as foreign nations, reck- 
oning among their best n1Ïnds a great number of 
noblemen, can fully testify. Hitherto, indeed, it has 
been rare in Germany for men of high station to devote 
then1selves to science; hitherto few faillous names 
have become more famous by their love of art and 
learning; while many, on the other hand, have 
mounted out of darkness to. distinction, and risen 
like unknown stars on the horizon, Yet such will 
not always be the case; and I greatly err, if the first 
classes of the nation are not even now in the way of 
also employing their ad vantages to earn the fairest 
laurels of the 
1uses, at no distant date. Nothing, 
therefore, grieves me more than to see the burgher 
jeering at the noble who can value literature; nay
 
even men of rank themselves, with inconsiderate 
caprice, maliciously scaring off their equal from a path 
where honour and contentment wait on aU," 
Apparently this latter observation pointed at the 
count, of whom 'Vilhelm had heard that he liked the 
poem very much, In truth, this nobleman, accus- 
tomed to rally the baron in his own peculiar way, was 
extremely glad of such an opportunity to plague his 
kinsman more effectually, As to 'who the writer of 
the squib might be, each formed his own hypothesis; 
and the count, never willing that another should sur- 
pass him in acuteness, fell upon a thought, which, in a 
short time, he would have sworn to the truth of. The 
verses could be written, he believed, by no one but his 
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Pedant, ",-ho was a very shre,vd knave, and in whom 
for a long while, he had noticed sonle touches of poetic 
genius. By ,yay of proper treat, he therefore caused 
the Pedant one nlorning to be sent for, and Inade hÜn 
read the poenl, in his o"'-u manner, in presence of the 
countess, the baroness, and J arno, - a service he ,vas 
paid for by a pplauses, praises, and a present; and, on 
the count's inquiring if he had not still son1e other 
poems of an earlier tinle, he cunningly contrived to 
evade the question, Thus did the Pedant get invested 
\vith the reputation of a }Juet and a wit, and, in the 
eyes of the baron's friends, uf a pasquinadeI' and a 
bad-hearted luan, Froin that period, playas he Dlight, 
the count applauded hÜll with gTeater zeal than ever; 
so that the poor wight grew at last inflated till he 
nearly lost his senses, and Legan to nleditate haviug 
a chamber in the cast1e, like Philina. 
Had this project been fulfilled at once, a great 
lnisha p luight have been :-;pared him, As he ,vas 
returning late one evening fronl the castle, groping 
aùout in the dark, narru\v ,yay, he ""as suddenly laid 
hold of, and kept on the sþot ùy SOI11e persons, while 
some others rained a sho,ver of Llo\vs upon hinl, and 
battered hinl so stoutly, that in a fe,v seconds he ,vas 
lying aln10st dead upon the place, and could not \vith- 
out difficulty cra,vl in to his cOlllpanions, These, 
indignant as they seemed to be at such an outrage, 
felt their secret joy in the adventure: they could 
hardly keep from laughing, at seeing hinl so thoroughly 
curried, and his ne\v brown coat be dusted through and 
through, and bedaubed with white, as if he had had to 
do with millers. 
The count, ,vho soon got notice of the business, 
broke into a Loundlcss rage. He treated this act as 
the rnost heinous crÜne, called it all infringelnent of 
the burg fried, ur peace of the ca
t1è, and caused hi
 
juùge to make the strictest inquisition touching it. 
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The whited coat, it was Ìlllagined, would afford a lead- 
ing proof, Every creature that possibly could have 
the smallest trade with flo\ver or powder in the castle 
was submitted to investigation, but in vain. 
The baron solemnly protested on his honour, that 
although this sort of jesting had considerably dis- 
pleased hiIn, and the conduct of his lordship the 
count had not been the friendliest, yet he had got 
over the affair; aud \vith respect to the lllisfortulle 
\vhich had COllie upon the poet, or pasquinadeI', or 
whatsoever his title nlight be, he kne\v absolutely 
nothing, and had not the most ren10te concern in it. 
The operations of the strangers, aud the general 
commotion of the house, soon effaced all recollection 
of the lllatter; and so, without redress, the unlucky 
favourite had to pay dear for the satisfaction of plum- 
ing hiInself, a short \vhile, in feathers not his o\vn. 
Our troop, regularly acting every night, and on the 
\vhole very decently treated, 1l0\V began to make more 
clamorous demands, the better they were dealt with. 
Erelong their victuals, drink, attendance, lodging, grew 
inadequate; and they called upon the baron, their pro- 
tector, to provide n10re liberally for them, and at last 
make good those prolnises of cOll1fortable entertain- 
ment, which he had been giving thenl so long. Their 
complaints grew louder, and the efforts of our friend 
to still them more and n10re abortive. 
Mean\vhile, excepting in rehearsals and hours of 
acting, Wilhehn scarcely ever can1e abroad, Shut up 
in one of the remotest chanlbers, to \vhich 1\fignon 
and the harper alone had free access, he lived and 
moved in the Shakespearian world, feeling or knowing 
nothing but the movelllents of his own mind, 
We have heard of some enchanter summoning, by 
magic forlllulas, a vast lnultitude of spiritual shapes 
into his cell. The conjuration
 are so po\verful that 
the whole space of the apartment is quickly full; and 
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the spirits, crowding on to the verge of the little circle 
which they must not pass, around this, and above the 
master's head, keep increasing in number, and ever 
whirling in perpetual transformation. Every corner 
is crammed, every crevice is possessed. Embryos 
expand themselves, and giant forms contract into the 
size of nuts, Unhappily the blatk-artist has forgot 
the counterword, with which he might command this 
flood of sprites again to ebb. 
So sat Wilhelm in his privacy: \vith unknown 
lllovenlents, a thousand feelings and capacities awoke 
in hiIn, of which he formerly had neither notion nor 
anticipation. Nothing could allure him from this 
state: he was vexed and restless if anyone presumed 
to conle to him, and talk of news or \vhat was passing 
in the world. 
Accordingly, he scarce took notice of the circum- 
stance, when told that a judicial sentence was about 
being executed ill the castle-yard, - the flogging of a 
boy, who had incurred suspicions of nocturnal house- 
breaking, and who, as he \vore a peruke-maker's coat, 
had most probably been one of the assaulters of the 
Pedant, The boy indeed, it seenled, denied most 
obstinately; so that they could not inflict a formal 
punishment, but n1eant to give him a slight memorial 
as a vagabond, and send him about his business; he 
having prowled about the neighbourhood for several 
days, lain at night in the mills, and at last clapped a 
ladder to the garden wall, and lllounted over by it, 
Our friend saw nothing very strange in the trans- 
action, and was dismissing it altogether, when Mignon 
came running in, and assured him that the criminal 
\vas Friedrich, who, since the rencounter with the 
Stallmeister, had vanished from the company, and not 
again been heard of. 
Feeling an interest in the boy, Wilhelm hastily 
arose: he found, in the courtyard of the castle, the 
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preparations almost finished, The count loved solem- 
nity on these occasions. The boy being now led out, 
our friend stepped for\vard, and entreated for delay, as 
he kne\v the boy, and had various things to say which 
might, perhaps, thro\v light on the affair. He had 
difficulty in succeeding, not\vithstanding all his state- 
ments: at length, however, he did get permission to 
speak with the culprit in private. Friedrich averred, 
that, concerning the assault in \vhich the Pedant had 
been used so harshly, he knew nothing \vhatever. He 
had nlerely been lurking about, and had come in at 
night to see Philina, whose room he had discovered, 
and would certainly have reached, had he Dot been 
taken by the \vay. 
For the credit of the cornpany, Wilhelm felt de- 
sirous no
 to have the truth of his adventure published. 
He hastened to the Stallmeister: he begged him to 
sho\v favour, and, \vith his intimate kno\-\-ledge of men 
and things about the castle, to find some rneans of 
quashing the affair, and disn1Ïssing the boy, 
This \vhinlsical gentleman, by Wilhelm's help, in- 
vented a little story, - bow the boy had belonged to 
the troop, had run away from it, but soon wished 
to get back, and be received again into his place; how 
he had accordingly been trying in the night to come 
at certain of his \vell-wishers, and solicit thei.r assist- 
ance, It was testified by others that his former be- 
haviour had been good: the ladies put their hands 
to the work, and Friedrich w:as let go. 
Wilhelnl took hirn in, - a third person in that 
strange family, which for some tinle he had looked 
on as his own, The old man and little Mignon re- 
ceived the returning wanderer kindly; and all the 
three combined to serve their friend and guardian 
with attention, and procure him all the pleasure in 
their power. 



CHAPTER X. 


PHILINA llOW succeeded in insinuating further every 
day into the favour of the ladies. 'Vhenever they 
were by themselves, she ,vas wont to lead the con. 
versation on the Inen 'VhOITI they sa,v about the castll-' ; 
and our friend ,vas not the last or least irnportant that 
engaged thenl. The cunning girl ,vas \vell a\vare that 
he had ll1ade a deep ilnpression on the countess: she 
therefore talked about hÌ1n often, telling Hluch that 
she kne,v or did not know, only taking care to speak 
of nothing that might be interpreted against hilll; 
eulogising, on the contrary, his nobleness of Inind, his 
generosity, and, nlore than all, his lnodest and respect- 
ful conduct to the fair sex. To all inquiries lnade 
about hinl she replied 'with equal prudence; and the 
baroness, when she observed the gro\ving inclination 
of her arniable friend, \vas like\vise very glad at ,the 
discovery. Her own intrigues with several lllen, espe- 
cially of late with J arno, had not relnained hidden 
from the countess, whose pure soul could not look 
upon such levities \vithout disapprobation, and nleek, 
though earnest, censures. 
In this way both Philina and the baroness 'were 
personally interested in establishing a closer inter- 
course hetween the countess and our friend, Philina 
hoped, llloreover, that there would occur sonle oppor- 
tunity when she Inight once lllore labour for herself, 
and, if possible, get back the favour of the young man 
she had lost, 
One day his lordship, ,vith his guests, had ridden 
out to hunt; and their return was not expected till the 
23 0 
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morrow. On this the baroness devised a frolic, \vhich 
was altogether in her way, for she loved disguises, and, 
in order to surprise her friends, would suddenly appear 
among theln as a peasant girl at one time, at another 
as a page, at another as a hunter's boy. By which 
means she almost gave herself the air of a little fairy, 
that is present every\vhere, alld exactly in the place 
where it is least expected. N otlling could exceed this 
lady's joy, if, without being recogllised, shÿ could con- 
trive to ,vait upon the cOlllpany for sonle time as a 
servant, or nlÍx anlong thenl anyhow, and then at last 
in SOlne sportful \vay dìsclose herself, 
To
vard night she sent for 'Vilhelm to her chamber, 
and, happening to have something else to do just then, 
left Philina to receive and prepare hiIll. 
He arrived, and found to his surprise, not the 
honourable lady, but the giddy girl, ill the room. 
She received him with a certain dignified openness of 
manner, ,\vhich she had of late been practising, and 
so constrained hiru likewise to be courteous, 
At first she rallied hirn in general on the good 
fortune which pursued hinl every \vh ere, and which, 
as she could not but see, had led hilIl hither in the 
present case. Then she delicately set before him the 
treatnlent \vith which of late he bad aftlicted her; 
she blamed and upbraided herself; confessed that she 
had but too well deserved such punishnleut; described 
with the greatest candour what she called her former 
situation; adding, that she would despise herself, if she 
were not capable of altering, and making berself 
worthy of his friendship. 
Wilhelm was struck with this oration, He had too 
little knowledge of the world to understand that per- 
sons quite unstable, and incapable of all improvelnent
 
frequently accuse themselves in the bitterest nlanner, 
confessing anù deploring their faults with extreme 
ingenuousness, though they possess not the smallest 


, 
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power within them to retire from that course, along 
which the irresistible tendency of their nature is drag- 
ging them for\vard, Accordingly, he could not find 
in his heart to behave inexorably to the graceful 
sinner: he entered into conversation, and learned from 
her the project of a singular disguisement, wherewith 
it was intended to surprise the countess. 
He found some roon1 for hesitation here, nor did he 
hide his scruples from Philina: but the baroness, enter- 
ing at this nlolnent, left hinl not an instant for reflec- 
tion; she hurried hinl away with her, declaring it was 
just the proper hour. 
It was no\v grown dark. She took him to the 
count's wardrobe, made him change his own coat with 
his lordship's silk nightgown, and put the cap with 
red trimmings on his head, She then led him forward 
to the cabinet; and bidding hin1 sit down upon the 
large chair, and take a Look, she lit the Argand lamp 
which stood before him, and sho\ved him 'what he was 
to do, and what kind of part he had to play, 
They would inform the coulJtess, she said, of her 
husband's unexpected arrival, and that he was in very 
bad hu III our. The countess 'would come in, walk up 
and do\vn the room once or twice, then place herself 
beside the back of his chair, lay her arm upon his 
shoulder, and speak a fe\v words, He was to play the 
cross husband as long and as well as possible; and, 
when obliged to disclose himself, he must bebave 
politely, handsomely, and gallantly. 
Wilhelm \vas left sitting, restlessly enough, in this 
singular mask, The proposal had come upon him by 
surprise: the execution of it got the start of the 
deliberation, The baroness had vanished from the 
room, before he sa\v ho\v dangerous the post was 
\vhich he had engaged to fill, He could not deny 
that the beauty, the youth, the gracefulness, of the 
countess had Illade SOlne irnpression on him: but his 
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nature was entirely averse to all empty gallantry, and 
his principles forbade any thought of more serious 
enterprises; so that his perplexity at this mOlllent was 
in truth extreme, The fear of displeasing the count- 
ess, and that of pleasing her too well, were equally 
busy in his mind. 
Every female charm that had ever acted on him, 
now showed itself again to his imagination. Mariana 
rose before him in her white. morning-gown, and en- 
treated his remembrance. Philina's loveliness, her 
beautiful hair, her insinuating blandishments, had 
again become attractive by her late presence. Yet 
all this retired as if behind the veil of distance, when 
he figured to himself the noble, blooming countess, 
whose arm in a few minutes he would feel upon his 
neck, whose innocent caresses he was there to answer. 
The strange mode in which he was to be delivered 
out of this perplexity he certainly did not anticipate. 
We may judge of his astonishment, nay, his terror, 
when the door opened behind him; and, at the first 
3tolen look in the mirror, he quite clearly discerned 
the count coming in with a light in his hand. His 
doubt what he should do, whether he .should sit still 
or rise, should flee, confess, deny, or beg forgiveness, 
lasted but a few instants, The count, who had re- 
mained motionless standing in the door, retired, and 
shut it softly. At the same Inoment, the baroness 
sprang forward by the side door, extinguished the 
lamp, tore Wilhelm from his chair, and hurried him 
with her into the closet, Instantly he threw off the 
nightgown, and put it in its former place. The 
baroness took his coat under her arm, and hastened 
with him through several rooms, passages, and parti- 
tions into her chamber r where \Vilhelm, so soon as 
she recovered breath, was informed, that on her going 
to the countess, and delivering the fictitious intelli- 
gence about her husband's arrival, the countess had 
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answered, "I kno\v it already: what can have hap- 
pened? I sa \v hÜn riding in, at the postern, even 
no\v," On 'which the baroness, in an excessive panic, 
had run to the count's chamber to give warning, 
"Unhappily you came too late!" said \Vilhelm, 
,( The count \vas in the room before you, and sa \v 
me sitting." 
" And recognised you?" 
"That I kno\v not. He was looking at nle in the 
glass, as I at him; and, before I could \ven deternlÏne 
whether it was he or a spirit, he drew back, and closed 
the door behind him." 
The anxiety of the baroness increased, when a 
servant canle to call her, signifying that the count 
was with his lady. She \vent with no light heart, 
and found the count silent and thoughtful, indeed,' 
but Inilder and kinder in his \vords thall usual She 
kne\v not what to think of it, They spoke about the 
incidents of the chase, and the causes uf his quick 
return, The conversatioll soon ran out. The count 
becalue taciturn; and it struck the baroness particu- 
larly, \vhen he asked for 1Vilhehn, and expressed a 
wish that he \vere sent for, tu COIue and read 
son1ething9 
1Vilhehn, \vho had DO\V dressed himself in the 
baroness's chalnber, and in some degree recovered 
his COD1posnre, nbeyed the order, not without anxiety, 
The count gave hiIn a book, out of whi
h he read 
an advellturous tale, very little at his ease, II is voice 
had a certain in
onstancy and quivering in it, \vhich 
fortunately corresponded \vith the ÏInpol't of the story, 
The count lllore than once gave kindly tokens of 
approval, and at last dislnissed our friend, with praises 
of his exquisite lilanner of re
diDg. 



CHAPTER XI, 


WILHELM had scarcely read one 01' t\VO of Shake- 
speare's plays, till their effect on hinl became so strong 
that he could go no farther. IIi
 whole soul \vas 
in commotion, lIe sought an ol)portunity to sl)eak 
with J arno; to 'VhODI, on lueeting \vith hinI, he ex- 
pressed his boundless gratitude for such delicious 
entertainnIent, 
"I clearly enough fOl'e
a\v," said Jarno, "that you 
would not renJain insensible to the charDls of the Inost 
extraordinary and lllOSt achnirable of all writers," 
" Yes!" exclainled our friend: "T cannot recollect 
that any book, any man, any ineident of nJY life, has 
produced such Ï111pOl'tant etfect:-s on 111e, as the precious 
'works to \vhich Ly your kindness I have Leen directed. 
They seeln as if they \yere pel'fol'nlances of SOIne celes- 
tial genius, descending anJong 111en, to Iuake them, 
by the nlÌldest instructions, acquainted ,yit.h them- 
selves. They are no fiction
! 1 T ou \yould think, \vhile 
reading theIn, you stood before the unclosed a",-ful 
Books of Fate, ,vhile the \vhil'l,vind of 1110st iU1l)as- 
sioned life was howling through the leaves, and tossing 
theln fiercely to and fro, The strength and tenderness, 
the po\ver and peacefuluess, of this Iuan, have so aston- 
ished and transported l11e, that I long vehelnent1y for 
the time when I shall have it in lilY power to read 
farther." 
" Bravo!" said J arno, holding out his hand, and 
squeezing our friend's. "This is as it should he I 
And the consequeliCp.s, which 1 hope for, will likewise 
surely follow." 
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"I wish," said \Vilhelm, "I could but disclose to 
you all that is going on \vithin me even no\y, All 
the anticipations I have ever had regarding man and 
his destiny, \vhich have acco111panied n1e from youth 
up\vards, often unobserved by myself, I find developed 
and fulfilled in Shakespeare's ,vritings. It seems as if 
he cleared up everyone of our enigmas to us, though 
we cannot say, Here or there is the ,vord of solution, 
His men appear like natural Inen, and yet they are 
not. These, the most mysterious and complex produc- 
tions of creation, here act before us as if they were 
watches, \vhose dial-plates and cases were of crystal, 
which pointed out, according to their use, the course 
of the hours and minutes; while, at the same tÜne, 
you could discern the combination of \vheels and 
springs that turned them, The few glances I have 
cast over Shakespeare's \yorld incite me, more than 
anything beside, to quicken my footsteps forward into 
the actual ,vorld, to mingle in the flood of destinies 
that is suspended over it, and at length, if I shall 
prosper, to draw a few cups from the great ocean 
of true nature, and to distribute them from off the 
stage among the thirsting people of my native land," 
" I feel delighted \vith the temper of mind in which 
I now behold you," ans\vered J arno, laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of the excited youth: "renounce not 
the purpose of elnbarking in active life. Make haste 
to employ with alacrity the years that are granted 
you. If I can serve you, I \vill \vith all my heart. 
As yet I have not asked you ho\v you came into this 
troop, for which you certainly were neither born nor 
bred. So lnuch I hope and see, - you long to be out 
of it. I kno\v nothing of your parentage, of your 
don1estic circun1stances: consider \vhat you shall con- 
fide to me, Thus much only I can say: the times of 
war we live in may proåuce quick turns of fortune; 
did you incline devoting your strength and talents 
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to our service, not fearing labour, and, if need were: 
danger, I nÜght even now have an opportunity to put 
you in a situation, which you would not afterward 
be sorry to have filled for a time," Wilhelm could 
not sufficiently express his gratitude: he ,vas ready 
to ÏInpart to his friend and patron the whole history 
of his life. 
In the course of this conversation, they had ,vau- 
dered far into the park, and at last came upon the 
higlnvay that crossed it. J arno stood silent for a 
Inornent, and then said, "Deliberate on Iny proposal, 
determine, give me your answer in a few days, and 
then let IDe have the narrative you mean to trust me 
with, I assure you, it has all along to me seemed 
quite incomprehensible how you ever could have any- 
thing to do with such a class 'Of people. I have often 
thought \vith spleen and disgust, how, in order to gain 
a paltry living, you must fix your heart on a ,vandering 
ballad-rllonger, and a silly mongrel, neither male nor 
fen1ale." 
He had not yet concluded, when an officer on horse- 
back can1e hastily along; a groom following him \vith 
a led horse. J arno shouted a warm salutation to 
him, The officer sprang from his horse; J arno and 
. he en1braced and talked together; while Wilhelm, 
confounded at the last expressions of his warlike friend, 
stood thoughtfully at a side. J arno turned over some 
papers which the stranger had delivered to him; while 
the latter came to Wilhelm, held out his hand, and 
said ,vith emphasis, "I find you in \vorthy con1pany: 
follow the counsel of your friend, and, by doing so, 
accoInplish likewise the desire of an unknown man, 
,vho takes a genuine interest in you," So saying, he 
eIl1braced "\Vilhelm, and pressed him cordially to his 
lJreast, At the saIne instant Jarno advanced, and 
said to the stranger, "It is best that I ride on ,vith 
you: by this means you n1ay get the necessary orders, 
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and set out again before night." Both then leaped 
into their saddles, and left our astonished friend to 
his own reflections. 
J arno's last words \vere still ringing in his ears. 
It galled him to see the two human beings that had 
nlost innocently \von his affections so grievously dispar- 
aged by a luan WhOlll he honoured so much, The 
strange embracing of the officer, \vhom he kne,vnot, IIlade 
Lut a slight inlpression on him; it occupied his curiosity 
and his Ünagination for a I110Illent: but J arllO's speech 
had cut him to the heart; he was deeply hurt by it: 
and llO\V, in his way honlewards, he broke out illto 
reproaches against hÜnself, that he should for a single 
instant have nlÍstaken or forgotten the unfeeling cold- 
ness of Jarno, which looked out frolH his very eyes, 
and spoke in all his gestures. " No!" exclaimed he, 
"thou cOllceivest, dead-hearted \vorldling, that thou 
canst be a friend! All that thou hast po\,rer to offer 
me is not \vorth the sentiment \vhich binds me to 
these forlorn beings, Ho\v fortunate that I have 
discovered in tinle \vhat I had to expect frorIl thee!" 
JVlignon canle to nleet him as he entered: he claslJed 
her in his arms, exclainling, "Nothing, nothing, shall 
part us, thou good little creature! The seelning pru- 
dence of the \vorld shan never cause llle to forsake 
thee, or forget \vhat I owe thee!" 
The child, whose warlH caresses he had Leen accu
- 
tOllled to avoid, rejoiced .with all her heart at this 
unlooked-for sho\v of tenderness, and clung so fast to 
him that he had some difficulty to get luuse fronl her. 
Froul this period he kept a stricter eye on J arno's 
couduct: many parts of it he did not think quite 
praise\vorthy; nay, several things canle out \vhich 
totally displeased hÎIn. lIe had strong sURpicions, for 
exalll pIe, that the verses on the barun, vvhich the 
pour Pedant had so dearly paid for, \vere C()nlpUSeù hy 
J arno. And as the latter, in WilhelIu's presence, had 
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111ade sport of the adventure, our friend thought here 
was certainly a synlptom of a most corrupteù heart; 
for what could be more depraved than to treat a guilt- 
lass person, whose griefs oneself had occasioneù, 
\vith jeering and moèkery, instead uf trying to satisfy 
or tu indèlnnify him? In this lnatter Wilhehn ,voult! 
hilnsdf willingly have brought aLout l'elJal'ation; and 
erelong a very curious acciùent led hÜll to oLtain SOlue 
traces of the persons concerned in that nocturnal uut- 
rage. 
Hitherto his friends had contrived to keep hin} un- 
acquainted with the fact, that son1e of the young 
otiicers \vere in the habit of passing 'whole nights in 
Inerriment and jollity, \vith Cel'taill actors and ac- 
tresses, in the lo,ver hall of the old castle, Oue 
111urning, having risen early, according to his cuStOlll, 
he happened to visit this chalnbel', and found the 
gallant gentlelnen just in the act of pel'fÜl'lUillg rather 
a singular operation, They haù ll1Ïxed a hu,,'l of 
\vater with a quantity of chalk, and \\ ere plastering 
this gruel with a brush upon their \\ aistcoats and 
pantaloons, without stripping; thus very expeditiously 
restoring the spotlessness of their apparel. On wit- 
nessing this piece of ingenuity, our frieuù \vas at once 
struck with the recollection uf the poor Pedant's w'hited 
and bedusted coat: his suspicions gathered strength 
when he learned that some relations of the baron 
were among the party. 
To throw some light on his doubts; he engaged the 
youths to breakfast with him. They were very lively, 
and told a lnultitude of pleasant stories. One of them 
especially, who for a time had been on the recruiting- 
service, was loud in praising the craft and activity 
of his captain; who, it appeared, understood the art of 
alluring lllen of all kinds toward hirn, and overreach- 
ing everyone by the deception proper for him, He 
circulnstantially described ho,v several young people 
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of good families and careful education had been coz- 
ened, by playing off to them a thousand promises of 
honour and prefernlent; and he heartily laughed at the 
sÌlnpletons, who felt so gratified, ,vhen first enlisted, 
at the thought of being esteemed and introduced to 
notice by so reputable, prudent, bold, and munificent 
an officer. 
Wilhelm blessed his better genius for having drawn 
him back in time from the abyss to whose brink he 
had approached so near. Jarno he now looked upon 
as nothing better than a crimp: the em brace of the 
stranger officer was easily explained. He viewed the 
feelings and opinions of these men with conten1pt and 
disgust; from that moment he carefully avoided com- 
ing into contact with anyone that wore a uniform; 
and, when he heard that the army was about to move 
its quarters, the news would have been extremely ,vel- 
come to him, if he had not feared, that, immediately 
on its departure, he himself must be banished from the 
neighbourhood of his lovely friend, perhaps for ever. 



CHAPTER XII. 


. 
MEAN'VHILE the baroness had spent several days 
disquieted by anxious fears and unsatisfied curiosity. 
Since the late adventure, the count's demeanour had 
been altogether an enigma to her. His lllanner was 
changed: none of his customary jokes were to be 
heard. His demands on the company aud the servants 
had very much abated, Little pedantry or Ï1nperious- 
ness was now to be discerned in him; he 'was silent 
and thoughtful, yet withal he seemed composed and 
placid; in short, he was quite another man. In choos- 
ing the books, which now and then he caused to be 
read to him, those of a serious, often a religious, cast, 
were pitched upon; and the baroness lived in perpetual 
fright lest, beneath this apparent serenity, a secret 
rancour might be lurking,- a silent purpose to revenge 
the offence he had so accidentally discovered. She 
determined, therefore, to make J arno her confidant; 
and this the more freely, as that gentleman and she 
already stood in a relation to each other where it is 
not usual to be very cautious in keeping secrets. For 
sonle time J arno had been her dearest friend, yet they 
had been ùexterous enough to conceal their attachment 
and joys from the noisy world in 'which they n10ved, 
To the countess alone this new rOlnance had not 
remained unknown; and very possibly the baroness 
might ,vish to get her fair friend occupied with SOllle 
sin1Ïlar engagement, and thus to escape the silent 
reproaches she had often to endure from that noble- 
minded woman. 
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Scarcely had the baroness related the occurrence to 
her lover, when he cried out laughing, " To a certainty 
the old fool believes that he has seen his ghost 
 He 
dreads that the vision Inay betoken SOllIe ll1Ïsfortune, 
perhaps death, to hÜn; and so he is beco1l1e quite tame, 
as all half-Inen do, in thinking of that consulnmatiun 
,vhich no one has escaped or "\vill escape, Softly a 
little 
 As I h,ope he \vill live long enough, we Inay 
no\v train hÜn at least, so that he shall not again give 
disturbance to his \vife and household," 
They accordingly, as soon as any opportunity 
occurred, began talking, in the presence of the count, 
about warnings, visions, apparitions, and the like. 
,J arno played the skeptic, the baroness like\vise; and 
they carried it so far, that his lordship at last took 
J arno aside, reproved hÜl1 for his freethinking, and 
produced his o\vn experience to prove the possibility, 
nay, actual occurrence, of such preternatural events. 
J arno affected to be struck, to be in doubt, and finally 
to be convinced; but, in private \vith his friend, he 
Inade hÜnself so 111uch the Inerrier at the credulous 
weakling, \vho had thus been cured of his evil habits 
by a bugbear, but \vho, they adlnitteJ, still deserved 
some praise for expecting dire calamity, or death itself, 
with such C01l1posure. 
"The natural result 'which the present apparition 
might have had, would possibly have ruffled him!)) 
exclainled the baroness, \vith her ,,,outed vivacity; to 
\vhich, \vhen anxiety \vas taken from her heart, she 
had instantly returned. J arno was richly re\varded ; 
and the two contrived fresh projects for frightening the 
count still further, and still further exciting and con- 
firming the affection of the countess for Wilhelm. 
With this intention, the whole story \vas related to 
the countess, She, indeed, expressed her displeasure 
at such conduct; but from that time she became more 
thoughtful, and in peaceful moments seemed to be con- 
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sidering, pursuing, and painting out that scene ,vhicb 
had been prepared for her, 
The preparations no,v going forward on every side 
left no roon1 for doubt that the armies \vere soon to 
nlove in advance, and the prince at the salue titne 
to change his headquarters. It was even said that the 
count intended lea ving his castle, and returning to 
the city. Our players could therefore, without diffi- 
culty, calculate the aspect of their stars; yet none uf 
them, except l\lelina, touk any mea
ures in conse- 
quence: the rest strove only to catch as lnuch enjoy- 
lllent as they could from the mon1ent that was passing 
over them. 
Wilhelm, in the meantÌ1ne, ,vas engaged with a 
peculiar task. The countess had required frotn hin1 
a copy. of his writings, and he looked on this request 
as the noblest recornpense for his labours. 
A young author, who has not yet seen hÍlllself in 
print, ,viII, in such a case, a]Jply no ordinary care to 
provide a clear and beautiful trantìcript of his ,vorks. 
It i:5 like the golden age of authorship: he feels trans- 
ported into those centuries \vhen the press had not 
inundated the ,vorld with so lilany useless \\Titings, 
,vhcn none but excellent perforlnances \vere copied, and 
kept by the noblest lueD; and he easily ad 111its tlle 
illusion, that his own accurately ruled and rneasured 
111anuscript rllay itself prove an excellent perforInance, 
worthy to be kept and valued by some future critic. 
The prince being shortly to depart, a great entertain- 
l11ent had "been appointed in honour of hÜu. l\lany 
laùies of the neigh bourhood ,vere invited, aud the 
countess had dressed betimes, On this orcasion she 
had taken a costlier suit than usual. Her head-dress, 
aud the decorations of her hair, \vere l110re exquisite and 
studied: she ,yore all her jewels. The baroness, too, 
had done her utmost to appear ,vith becoming taste 
and splendour, 
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Philina, observing that both ladies, in expectation of 
their guests, felt the time rather tedious, proposed 
to send for Wilhelm, who was '\vishing to present his 
manuscript, now completed, and to read them some 
other little pieces. He came, and on his entrance was 
astonished at the form and the graces of the countess, 
which her decorations had but nlade more visible and 
striking. Being ordered by the ladies, he began to 
read; but ,vith so much absence of mind, and so 
badly, that, had not his audience been excessively 
indulgent, they would very soon have dismissed him, 
Every time he looked at the countess, it seemed to 
him as if a spark of electric fire 'were glancing before 
his eyes, In the end he knew not where to find the 
breath he ,vanted for his reading. The countess had 
always pleased him, but now it appeared as if he 
never had beheld a Leing so perfect and so lovely. A 
thousand thoughts flitted up and down his soul: ,vhat 
follows might be nearly their substance, 
"How foolish is it in so many poets, and men of 
sentiment as they are called, to lllake war on ponlp and 
decoration; requiring that 'women of all ranks should 
wear no dress but what is sinlple, and conformable to 
nature! They rail at decoration, ,vithout once con- 
sidering, that, when we see a plain or positively ugly 
person clothed in a costly and gorgeous fashion, it is 
not the poor decoration that displeases us, I ,vould 
assemble all the judges in the .world, and ask them 
here if they '\vished to see one of these folds, of these 
ribbons and laces, these braids, ringlets, and glancing 
stones, rellloved ? W ouId they not dread disturbing 
the delightful impression that so naturally and spon- 
taneously meets us here ? Yes, naturally I ",
ill say 
 
As :i\linerva sprang in complete arm our from the head 
of Jove; so does this goddess seem to have stepped 
forth with a light foot, in all her ornanlents, fron1 the 
bOSOlll of some flower," 
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While reading, he turned his eyes upon her fre- 
quently, as if he wished to stamp this irnage on his 
soul for ever: he more than once read ,vrong, yet with- 
out falling into confusion of Inind; though, at other 
times, he used to feel the lllistaking of a word or a 
letter as a painful deformity, 'v hich spoiled a whole 
recitation. 
A false alann of the arrival of the guests put an 
end to the reading; the baroness went out; and the 
countess, while about to shut her writing-desk, which 
was standing open, took up her casket, and put some 
other rings upon her finger, " Weare soon to part," 
said she, keeping her eyes upon the casket: "accept a 
memorial of a true friend, who wishes nothing more 
earnestly than that you may always prosper," She 
then took out a ring, which, underneath a crystal, bore 
a little plait of woven hair beautifully set with dia- 
monds. She held it out to Wilhelm, who, on taking 
it, knew neither what to say nor do, but stood as if 
rooted to the ground. The countess shut her desk, and 
sat down upon the sofa, 
"And I must go empty?" said Philina, kneeling 
down at the countess's right hand. "Do but look at 
the man: he carries such a store of words in his 
mouth, when no one wants to hear them; and now he 
cannot stammer out the poorest syllable of thanks. 
Quick, sir! Express your services by way of panto- 
mime at least; and if to-day you can invent nothing, 
then, for Rea ven's sake, be my imitator." , 
Philina seized the right hand of the countess, and 
kissed it warmly Wilhelm sank upon his knee, laid 
hold of the left, and pressed it to his lips, The count- 
ess seemed embarrassed, yet ,vith out displeasure, 
cc Ah !" cried Philina, "so much splendour of attire, 
I may have seen before, but never one so fit to wear 
it, \Vhat bracelets, but also what a hand! What a 
neck-dress; but also \vhat a bosom," 
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"Peace, little cozener!" said the countess. 
" Is this his lordship, then?" said Philina, pointing 
to a rich Inedallion, \vhich the countess wore on her 
left side, by a particular chain. 
" He is painted in his bridegroom-dress," replied the 
countess, 
" Was he, then, so young?" inquired Philina: "I 
kno\v it is but a year or t\VO since you were luarried," 
"His youth Inust be placed to the artist's account," 
replied the lady. 
" He is a handsome man," observed Philina. " But 
was there never," she continued, placing her hand on 
the countess's heart, "never any other image that' 
found its way in secret hither?" 
"Thou art very bold, Philina," cried she: "I have 
spoiled thee, Let me never hear the like again." 
" If you are angry, then aln I unhappy," said Philina, 
springing up, and hastening fron1 the room. 
'Vilhehn still held that lovely hand in both of his. 
His eyes \vere fixed on the bracelet-clasp: he noticed, 
\vith extreme surprise, that his initials were traced on 
it, in lines of brilliants, 
"Have I, then," he luodestly inquired, "your own 
hair in this precious ring? " 
" Yes," replied she in a faint voice: then, suddenly 
collecting herself, she said, and pressed his hand, 
" Arise, and fare you well!" 
" Here is IllY name," cried he, "by the 1l10St curious 
chance! " He pointed to the bracelet-clasp, 
" Ho\v ?" cried the countess: "it is the cipher of a 
female friend!" 
" They are the initials of my name. Forget n1e not. 
Your illlage is engraven on my heart, and will never 
be effaced, Farewell! I nlust be gone." 
He kissed her hand, and ll1eant to rise; but, as in 
dreams, SOllle strange thing fades and changes into 
something stranger, and the succeeding wonder takes 
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us by surprise; so, without knowing how it happened, 
he found the countess in his arms: her lips were rest- 
ing upon his, and their ,varm mutual kisses were 
yielding them that blessedness which nlortals sip fronl 
the topmost sparkling foam on the freshly poured cup 
of love. 
Her head lay on his shoulder: the disordered ring- 
lets and ruffles were forgotten. She had thrown her 
arm round him: he clasped her with vivacity, anù 
pressed her again and again to his breast. Oh that 
such a mornent could but last for ever! And woe to 
envious Fate that shortened even this brief nloment 
to our friends! 
How terrified was Wilhelm, how astounded did he 
start from his happy dream, when the countess, with a 
shriek, on a sudden tore herself away, and hastily 
pressed her hand against her heart, 
He stood confounded before her: she held the other 
hand upon her eyes, and, after a nlo1nent's pause, 
exclainled, " A way! leave me! delay not!" 
He continued standing. 
"Leave me!" she cried; and, taking off her hand 
from her eyes, she looked at him with an indescribable 
expression of countenance, and added, in the most 
tender and affecting voice, " Flee, if you love me." 
Wilhelm was out of the chamber, and again in his 
room, before he knew what he was doing. 
U nha ppy creatures! What singular warning of 
chance or of destiny tore them asunder? 




Book IV. 




CHAPTER r. 


LAERTES was standing at the window in a thoughtful 
Inood, resting on his arnl, and looking out into the 
fields. Philina came gliding io\vard him, across the 
large hall: she leaned upon him, and began to lllock 
hirn -for his serious looks, 
" Do not laugh," replied he: (( it is frightful to think 
how time goes on, how all things change and have an 
end. See here! A little while ago there was a stately 
camp: how pleasantly the tents looked! 'what restless 
life and motion was within them! how carefully they 
watched the whole enclosure! And, behold, it is all 
vanished in a day! For a short while, that trampled 
straw, those holes \vhich the cooks have dug, will sho'w 
a trace of what was here; and soon the whole will be 
ploughed and reaped as formerly, and the presence of 
so many thousand gallant fellows in this quarter will 
but glimmer in the nlenlories of one or t\VO old men," 
Philina began to sing, and dragged forth her friend 
to dance with her in the hall. "Since Time is not a 
pet: son we can overtake when he is past," cried she, 
"let us honour him \vith mirth and cheerfulness of 
heart while he is passing," 
They had scarcely n1ade a step or two, when Frau 
Melina came walking through the hall. Philina \vas 
wicked enough to invite her to join theln in the dance, 
and thus to bring her in nlÍnd of the shape to \vhich 
her pregnancy had reduced her. 
"That I n1ight never more see a woman in an inter- 
esting sit'nation!" said Philina, when her back was 
'turned, 
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" Yet she feels an interest in it," said Laertes, 
"But she manages so shockingly. Didst thou 
notice that wabLling fold of her shortened petticoat, 
which always travels out before her when she nloves? 
She has not the slnallest knack or skill to trin1 herself 
a little, and conceal her state." 
" Let her be," said Laertes. " Tj me will soon COlne 
to her aid," 
"It were prettier, however," cried Philina, "if we 
could shake children from the trees." 
The baron entered, and spoke sonle kind words to 
them, adding a few presents, in the nanle of the count 
and the countess, who had left the place very early 
in the nlofning. He then went to Wilhelnl, who was 
busy in the side-chalnber with Mignon. She had been 
extrelnely affectionate and taking; had asked minutely 
about '\Vilhelrn's parents, brothers, sisters, and rela- 
tions; and so brought to his n1Ïnd the duty he owed 
his people, to send them some tidings of himself, 
With the fal'e\vell conlplinlents of the fan1ily, the 
baron delivered hinl an assurance frOln the count, that 
his lordship had been exceedingly obliged by his act- 
ing, his poetical labours, and theatrical exertions. For 
proof of this statelnent, the baron then drew forth a 
purse, through whose beautiful texture the bright 
glance of new gold coin was sparkling out. Wilhelm 
drew back, refusing to accept of it, 
"Look upon this gift," said the baron, "as a com- 
pensation for your time, as an acknowledgment of your 
trouble, not as the reward of your talents. If genius 
procures us a good name and good-will frOln men, it is 
fair likewise, that, by our diligence and efforts, we 
should earn the means to satisfy our wauts; since, 
after all, we are not \vholly spirit. Had we been in 
to\vn, where everything is to be got, we should have 
chauged this little SUIn into a watch, a ring, or some- 
thing of that sort; but, as it is, I Illust place the magic 
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rod in your own hands; procure a trinket with it, such 
as Inay please you best and be of greatest use, and 
keep it for our sakes. At the sanle time, you must 
not forget to hold the purse in honour. It was knit 
by the fingers of our ladies: they meant that the cover 
should give to its contents the most pleasing form." 
"Forgive my embarrassnlent," said \Vilhelnl, "and 
my doubts about accepting this present, It, as it 
were, annihilates the little I have done, and hinders 
the free play of happy recollection. l\loney is a fine 
thing, when any lllatter is to be completely settled and 
abolished: I feel un\villing to be so entirely abolished 
froln the recollection of your house." 
"That is not the case," replied the baron; " but, feel- 
ing so tenderly yourself, you could not .wish that the 
count should be obliged to consider himself \vholly 
your debtor, especially when I assure you that his 
lordship's highest anlbition has always consisted in 
being punctual and just. He is not uninformed of the 
labour you have undergone, or of the zeal with ,vhich 
you have devoted all your time to execute his views; 
nay, he is a ware, that, to quicken certain operations, 
you have even expended money of your o\vn, With 
,,,,,hat face shall I appear ùefore him, then, if I cannot 
say that his acknowledgment has given you satisfac- 
tion ? " 
"If I thought only of myself," said Wilhelm, "if I 
might follow nlerely the dictates of my o\vn feelings, 
I should certainly, in spite of all these reasons, stead- 
fastly refuse this gift, generous and honourable as it 
is; but I will not deny, that, at the very llloment 
when it brings me into one perplexity, it frees llle from 
another, into which I have lately fallen \vith regard to 
my relations, and which has in secret caused me much 
uneasiness. l\1:y management, not only of the time, 
but also of the money, for \vhich I have to give account, 
has not been the best; and now, by the kindness of 
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his lordship, I shall be enabled, with confidence, to give 
my people news of the good fortune to which this 
curious by-path has led me. I therefore sacrifice those 
feelings of delicacy, \vhich, like a tender conscience, 
admonish us on such occasions, to a higher duty; and, 
that I may appear courageously before my father, I 
must consent to stand ashalned before you." 
"It is singular," replied the baron, "to see what a 
\vorld of hesitation people feel about accepting lnoney 
from their friends and patrons, though ready to receive 
any other gift \vith joy and thankfulness, Human 
nature manifests some other such peculiarities, by 
\vhich many scruples of a sin1Ïlar kind are produced 
and carefully cherished," 
"Is it not the san1e with all points of honour?" 
said our friend, 
" It is so," replied the baron, " and with several other 
prejudices, We must not root them out, lest in doing 
so \ve tear up noble plants along with them. Yet I 
aln always glad when I llleet with 111en that feel supe- 
rior to such objections, when the case requires it; and 
I recall \vith pleasure the story of that ingenious poet 
who had \vritten several plays for the court theatre, 
\vhich lllet the monarch's warmest approbation, ' I 
must give him a distinhruished reconlpense,' said the 
generous prince: 'ask hiIn whether he would choose 
to have SOlne jewel given him, or if he would disdain 
to accept a sum of money.' In his hunlourous way, 
the poet answered the inquiring courtier, 'I am thank- 
ful, "\vith all my heart, for these gracious purposes; and, 
as the emperor is daily taking money from us, I see not 
.wherefore I should feel ashalned of taking some from 
hÜn,' " 
Scarcely had the baron left the room, when Wilhelm 
eagerly began to count the cash, \vhich had COlne to hint 
so unexpectedly, and, as he thought, so undeserveùly. 
It seemed as if the worth and dignity of gold, not 
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usually felt till later years, had now, by anticipation, 
twinkled in his eyes for the first tÌIne, as the fine, 
glancing coins rolled out from the beautiful purse, 
He reckoned up, and found, that, particularly as :ßlelina 
had engaged immediately to pay the loan, he had now 
as much or more on the right side of his account as on 
that day when Philina first a
ked hiru for the nosegay. 
With a little secret satisfaction, he looked upon his 
talents; with a little pride, upon the fortune \vhich had 
led and attended hin1. lIe llU'W seized the pen, with 
an assured mind, to \vrite a letter which n1Ïght free his 
family from their anxieties, and set his late proceed- 
ings in the Inost favourable light. TIe abstained from 
any special narrative, and only by significant and rllYs- 
terious hints left thelll 1'00111 for guessing at what had 
befallen him, The good condition of his cash-buuk, 
the advantage he had earned by his talent
, the, favour 
of the great and uf the fair, acquaintance with a \vider 
circle, the Ï1nprovelnellt of his bodily and Inental gifts, 
his hopes from the future, altogether funned such a 
fair cloud-picture, that Fata l\forgana itself could 
scarcely have thro\vn together a stranger or a better. 
In this happy exaltation, the letter being folded up, 
he went on to maintain a conversation \vith hÏ1nself, 
recapitulating what he had been ,vriting, and pointing 
out for himself an active and glorious future. The ex- 
ample of so 11lany gallant 'warriors had fired him; the 
poetry of Shakespeare had opened a new world to hin1; 
fronl the lips of the beautiful countess he had inhaled 
an inexpressible ins})iration, All this could not aud 
would not be \vithout effect. 
The Stalhneister caIne to inquire ,vhether they were 
ready with their packing. Alas! \vith the single ex- 
ception of 1\1.elina, no one of them had thought of it. 
Now, ho\vever, they ,vere speedily to be in Illotion, The 
count had engaged to have the ,vhole party conveyed 
forward a few days' journey on their way: the horses 
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were now in readiness, and could not long be wanted. 
Wilhelm asked for his trunk: Frau Melina had taken 
it to put her own things in, He asked for money: 
Herr Melina had stowed it all far down at the bottom of 
his box. Philina said she had still some room in hers: 
she took Wilhehn's clotbes, and bade Mignon bring 
the rest, Wilhelm, not without reluctance, ,vas obliged 
to let it be so. - 
'Vhile they were loading, and getting all things 
ready, l\felina said, "I am sorry we shöuld travel like 
mountebanks and rope-dancers, I could \vish that 
}';lignon would put on girl's clothes, and that the 
harper would let his beard be shorn." l\fignon clung 
firmly to vVilhelm, and cried, with great vivacity, " I 
am a boy - I will be no girl!" The old man held 
his peace; and Philina, on this suggestion, nlade some 
merry observations on tbe singularity of their pro- 
tector, the count. I' If the harper should cut off his 
beard," said f:;he, I' let bin} se,v it carefully ulJon a 
ribbon, and keep it by him, that he may put it on 
again whenever his lordship the count falls in vlÌth 
him in any quarter of the world. It was this 
beard alone that procured him the favour of his lord- 
ship." 
On being pressed to give an explanation of this singu- 
lar speech, Philina said to them, " The count thinks it 
contributes very much to the completeness of theatrical 
illusion if the actor continues to play his part, and to 
sustain his character, even in common life. It was for 
this reason that he sho\ved such favour to the Pedant: 
and he judged it, in like manner, very fitting that the 
harper not only wore his false beard at nights on the 
stage, but also constantly by day; and he used to be 
delighted at the natur
l appearance of the mask," 
While the rest \vere laughing at this error, and the 
other strange opinions of the count, the harper led our 
friend aside, took leave of hinl, and begged, with tears, 
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that he ,vould even no,v let him go, 'Vilhelm spoke 
to him, declaring that he would protect hiu1 against all 
the \vorld; that no one should touch a hair of his head, 
much less send him off against his \vill. 
The old lnan seemed affected deeply: an unwonted 
fire was glowing in his eyes. " It is"not that," cried he, 
" \vhich drives Iue a\vay. I have long been reproach- 
ing lnyself in secret for staying \vith you. I ought to 
linger nowhere, for lnisfortune flies to overtake U1e, and 
injures all that are connected ,vith nle. Dread every- 
thing, unless you dismiss me; but ask IDe no questions. 
I belong not to myself, I cannot stay." 
"To ,vhom dost thou belong? Who can exert such 
a power on thee? " 
" Leave me lny horrid secret, and let me go! The 
vengeance \vhich pursues me is not of the earthly 
judge, I belong to an inexorable destiny. I cannot 
stay, and I dare not." 
" In the situation I see thee in, I shall certainly not 
let thee go." 
"It were high treason against you, my benefactor, 
if I should delay. I am secure while with you, but 
you are in peril. You know not whom you keep be- 
side you, I am guilty, but more wretched than guilty. 
My presence scares happiness a,vay, and good deeds 
gro\v po,ver less \vhen I become concerned in them. 
Fugitive, unresting I should be, that my evil genius 
might not seize me, which pursues but at a distance, 
and only appears when I have found a place, and anl 
laying do\vn my head to seek repose. 1\1.:ore grateful I 
cannot show myself than by forsaking you," 
"Strange man! Thou canst neither take away the 
confidence I place in thee, nor the hope I feel to see 
thee happy. I wish not to penetrate the secrets of thy 
superstition; but if thou livest in belief of \vonderful 
forebodings, and entanglenlents of fate, then, to cheer 
and hearten thee, I say, unite thyself to my good for- 
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tune, and let us see \vhich genius is the stronger, thy 
dark or lilY Lright one." 
\Vilhehll seized this opportunity of suggesting to him 
luauy other con1ÍortaLle things; for of late our friend 
had begun tu Ì111agille that this singular attendant of 
his nlust Le a rnan, \vho, by chance or destiny, had been 
led into SOlne weighty crÏ1ne, the renlelnbrance of which 
he \vas ever bearing on his conscience, 
.A fe\v days ago \Vilhehu, listening to his slnguIg, 
had ubHerved attentively the following lines: 


" For hin1 the light of ruddy Il10rn 
But paints the horizon red váth flame; 
And voices, frOll1 the depths of nature borne, 
'V oe! woe! upon his guilty head proclain1." 


But, let the old man urge what arguments he pleased, 
our friend had constantly a stronger argument at hand. 
He turned evel'ythillg on its fairest side; spoke so 
bravely, heartily, and cheerily, that even the old 
man seelHed again to gather spirits, and to throw aside 
his w hilus. 



CHAPTER II. 


MELINA was in hopes to get established, with his 
cOlnpany, in a srnall hut thriving town at ROBle diR- 
tallce, They had already reacheù the place where the 
count's horses were to turn, and now they looked 
about for other carriages and cattle to transport thenl 
onward. Melina had engaged to provide theln a con- 
veyance: he showed hiInself but niggardly, according 
to his custoni. Wilhelm, on the cuntrary, had the 
shining ducats of the countess in his pocket, and 
thought he had the fullest right to spend them 
merrily; forgetting very soon how ostentatiously he 
had produced thenl in the stately Lalance transn1Ïtted 
to his father, 
His friend Shakespeare, "Thorn "Tith the greatest joy 
he ackno\vledged as his godfather, and rejoÜ
ed the 
Inore that his name was Wilhehn, had intruduced hinl 
to a prince, who frolicked for a tinle anJong nleal1, 
nay, vicious cOlnpanions, and who, nut\vithstanding his 
noLleness of nature, found pleasure in the rudeness, 
indecency, anù coarse intenlperance of these altogether 
sensual knaves. This ideal likeness, ,,'hich he figured 
as the type and the eXCURe of his o\vn actual condition, 
was B10st welconle to our frieud; and the prucess of 
self-deception, to which already he displayed an almost 
invincible tendency, \vas thereby very much facilitated. 
He now began to think about his dress, It struck 
hinl that a waistcoat, over which, in case of need, one 
could throw a little short lllantle, was a very fit thing 
for a traveller, Long knit pantaloons, and a pair of 
-lacing-boots, seenled the true garb of a pedestrian. He 
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next procured a fine silk sash, which he tied about 
him, under the pretence at first of securing warulth 
for his person. On the other hand, he freed his neck 
from the tyranny of stocks, and got a few stripes of 
muslin sewed upon his shirt; making the pieces of 
considerable breadth, so that they presented the com- 
plete appearance of an ancient ruff. The beautiful 
silk neckerchief, the memorial of l\lariana, which had 
once been saved from burning, now lay slackly tied 
beneath this Inuslin collar. A round hat, with a party- 
coloured band, and a large feather, perfected the 
111 ask. 
The women all asserted that this garb became him 
very well. Philina in particular appeared enchanted 
with it. She solicited his hair for herself, -- beautiful 
locks, which, the closer to approach the natural ideal, 
he had unmercifully clipped. By so doing she rec- 
ommended herself not amiss to his favour; and our 
friend, who by his open-handedness had acquired the 
right of treating his companions somewhat in Prince 
Harry's manner, erelong fell into the humour of him- 
self contriving a fe\v wild tricks, and presiding in the 
execution of theI11, The people fenced, they danced, 
they devised all kinds of sports, and, in their gaiety of 
heart, partook of what tolerable wine they could fall 
in with in copious proportions; while, aniid the dis- 
order of this turnultuous life, Philina lay in wait for 
the coy hero, - over wholn let his better genius keep 
watch! 
One chief diversion, which yielded the company a 
frequent and very pleasing entertainment, consisted in 
producing an extempore play, in which their late bene- 
factors and patrons were mimicked, and turned into 
ridicule, SOine of our actors had seized very neatly 
whatever was peculiar in the outward manner of 
several distinguished people in the count's establish- 
ment; their imitation of these was received by the rest 
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of the party with the greatest approbation: and \vhen 
Philina produced, from the secret archives of her ex- 
perience, certain peculiar declarations of love that had 
been n1ade to her, the audience were like to die with 
laughing and malicious joy, 
Wilhelnl censured their ingratitude; but they told 
hÜn in reply that these gentry well deserved what 
they were getting, their general conduct toward such 
deserving people, as our friends believed thelnselves, 
not having been by any means the best imaginable. 
The little consideration, the neglect they had experi- 
enced, were now described with nlany aggravations. 
The jesting, bantering, and mimicry proceeded as 
before: our party were growing bitterer and more 
unjust every minute. 
"I wish," observed Wilhelm, "there were no envy 
or selfishness lurking under what you say, but that 
you would regard those persons and their station in 
the proper point of view. It is a peculiar thing to be 
placed, by one's very birth, in an elevated situation 
in society. The man for whom inherited wealth has 
secured a perfect freedom of existence; who finds him- 
self from his youth upwards abundantly encompassed 
with all the seconda
 essentials, so to speak, of human 
life, - will generally becon1e accuston1ed to consider 
these qualifications as the first and greatest of all; 
while the worth of that 1110de of human life, which 
nature from her own stores equips and furnishes, will 
strike him much more faintly. The behaviour of 
noblemen to their inferiors, and like\vise to each other, 
is regulated by external preferences. They give each 
credit for his title, his rank, his clothes, and equipage; 
but his individual merits come not into play." 
This speech was honoured with the cOlllpany's un- 
bounded applause, They declared it to be shanleful, 
that men of nlCrit should constantly be pushed into 
the background; and ,that, in the great \vorld , there 
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should not be a trace of natural and hearty inter- 
course. On this latter point particularly they overshot 
all Lounds, 
" Blame them not for it," said 'Vilhelm, "rather pity 
thenl! They have seldonl an exalted feeling of that 
hal)piness \vhich \ve adInit to be the highest that can 
flo\v frOln the Ï1nval'd abundance of nature. Only to 
us poor 
l'eatUl'es is it granteù to enjoy the happiness 
of friendshil' ill its richest fuilless. Those dear to us 
\ve canllot elevate by our countenance, or advance by 
our favour, or Blake hapI)Y by our pl't
sents. "\\T e have 
nothing Lut ourselves. This whole self \\-e nlust give 
a\vay; and, if it is to be of allY value, \ve Blust Illake 
our friend secure of it for ever, "That an en joynlcnt, 
\vhat a happiness, for giver and receiver! "\\Tith \vhat 
blessedness does truth of affection invest our situation! 
It gives to the transitory life of Il1an a heavenly 
certainty: it furnIs the crown anù capital of all that 
we possess," 
'Yhile he spoke thus, l\lignon had COllle near hinl: 
she thre\v her little arillS round him, and stood \vith 
her 
heek resting on his breast. He laid his hand 
on the child's head, and proceeded, cc It is easy for 
a great luan to \vin our n1Ìnd
 t.o hÏ1u, easy to make 
our hearts his O\V11. A n1Ìld and pleasant manner, 
a nianner only not inlnullau, \vill of itself ùo wonders, 
- and ho\v ulallY llleans ùoes he possess of holding 
fast the affections he has once conquered 1 To us, 
all this occurs less frequently; to us it is all nlure 
difficult; and \ve naturally, t.herefore, put a greater 
value on \vhatever, in the ,vay of rnutual kindness, 
"e a
quire alHI accc)lllplish. 'Vhat touching exalIlples 
of faithful servants giving thenlselves up to danger 
and death for their Blasters? Ho\v finely has Shake- 
speare painted out such things to us! Fidelity, in 
this case, is the effort of a noble soul, struggling to 
become equal \vith Olle exalted above it. By steadfast 
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attachment and love, the servant is made equal to his 
lord, ,vho, but for this, is justified in looking on him as 
a hired sla ve. Yes, these virtues belong to the lo-wer 
class of Inell alo118: that class cannot do .without 
theIn, and \vith theul it has a beauty of its own, 
\Vhuever is euableù to relluite all favours easily ,viII 
like\vise easily be teulpted to raise hÜuse1f above the 
habit of ackno\vledginellt, Nay, in this sense, I anl 
of opinion it u1Ïght ahllost be luaintained, that a great 
lnan Illay possess friends, but cannot be one." 
l\Iignoll clung I110re and n10re clusely to him, 
"It Illay be so," replied one of the party: "\ve do 
not lleed their friendship, and do not ask it, But it 
were \vell if they understood a little Inure al,out the 
arts, \vhich they affect to patronise, "Then ,ve played 
in the be
t style, there \vas none to lnilld us: it \vas 
all sheer partiality, Anyone they chose to favour, 
pleased; and they did not choose to favour those that 
u1erited to please. It was intolerable to obRerve how 
often silliness and lllere stupidity attracted notice and 
applause," 
"'Vhell I abate fronl this," said 'Vilhehn, "what 
seeIHeù to spring frolll irony and nlalicc, I think we 
ll1ay nearly say, that oue fares iu art as he does in 
luve, Aud, after all, ho\v shall a fa:-;hionalJle nlan of 
the \vorId, .with his dissipated habits, attain that illti- 
lllate presence with a sl)ecial object, which an artist 
must long continue in, if he would produce anything 
approaching to perfection, - a state of feeling without 
which it is Ünpussible for anyone to take such an 
interest, as the artist hopes and wishes, in his \vork? 
"Believe U1e, Iny friends, it is \vith talents as with 
virtue; one Ulust love them for their own sake, or 
entirely renounce theIn, .A.nd neither of thelIl is 
ackuo\vledged and re\vardec1, except \vhen their pos- 
sessor can practise them unseen, likê a dangerous 
secret," 
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"Meanwhile, until some proper judge discovers us, 
we may all die of hunger," cried a fellow in the corner. 
" Not quite inevitably," ans\vered 'Vilhelm. " I 
have observed, that, so long as one stirs and lives, one 
always finds food and raÏ1nent, though they be not of 
the richest sort. And why should we repine ? Were 
we not, altogether ul1èxpectedly, and \vhen our pros- 
pects were the very worst, taken kindly by the hand, 
and substantially entertained? And no\v, \vhen we 
are in want of nothing, does it once occur to us to 
attempt anything for our improveluent, or to strive, 
though never so faintly, toward advancenlent in our 
art ? We are busied about indifferent matters; and, 
like schoolboys, we are casting all aside tbat might 
bring our lesson to our thoughts," 
" In sad truth," said Philina, " it is even so! Let us 
choose a play: we \vill go through it on the spot. 
Each of us must do his best, as if he stood before the 
largest audience." 
They did not long deliberate: a play was fixed on. 
It was one of those \vhich at that time 'were meeting 
great applause in Germany, and ha ve now passed 
away. SOlne of the party \vhistled a symphony; each 
speedily bethought him of his part; they c0111menced, 
and acted the entire play with the greatest attention, 
and really well beyond expectation. 1\1 utual applauses 
circulated: our friends had seldon1 been so pleasantly 
di verted. 
On finishing, they all felt exceedingly contented, 
partly on account of their tÌ1ne being spent so \vel1, 
partly because each of thelll experienced some degree 
of satisfaction 'with his o\vn perfornlance. vVilhelm 
expressed hÜllself copiously in their praise: the con- 
versation gre\v cheerful and merry. 
" You \vauld see," cried our friend, "what advances 
we should lllake, if \ve continued this sort of training, 
and ceased to confine our attention to nlere learning 
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by heart, rehearsing and playing mechanically, as if it 
were a barren duty, or some handicraft employment. 
How different a character do our musical professors 
merit! What interest they take in their art! how 
correct are they in the practicings they undertake in 
common! What pains. they are at in tuning their 
instruments; how exactly they observe time; how 
delicately they express the strength and the weakness 
of their tones! Noone there thinks of gaining credit 
to hinlself by a loud accompaninlent of the solo of 
another. Each tries to play in the spirit of the com- 
poser, each to express ,veIl whatever is cODln1Ïtted to 
hinl, be it much or little. 
" Should not 'we, too, go as strictly and as' ingeniously 
to work, seeing 'we practise an art far more delicate 
than that of music, - seeing we are called on to ex- 
press the comnlonest and the strangest emotions of 
human nature, 'with elegance, and so as to deJigbt? 
Can anything be more shocking than to slur over our 
rehearsal, and in our acting to depend on good luck, or 
the capricious choice of the moment? "\\r e ought to 
place our highest happiness and satisfaction in nlU- 
tual1y desiring to gain each other's approbation: ,ve 
should even value the applauses of the public only in 
so far as \ve have previously sanctioned them among 
ourselves. 'Vhy is the master of the band nlore secure 
about his lnusic than the manager about his play? 
Because, in the orchestra, each individual 'would feel 
ashamed of his n1Ìstakes, \vhich offend the out\vard ear; 
but how seldom have I found an actor disposed to ac- 
knowledge or feel ashalned of n1Ìstakes, pardonable or 
the contrary, Ly ",-hich the Î1l\vard ear is so outra- 
geously offended! I could ""ish, for my part, that our 
theatre were as narro\v as the wire of a rope-dancer, that 
so no inept fello\v nlight dare to venture on it, instead 
of being, as it is, a place \vhere everyone discovers in 
hin1self capacity enough to fluurish and parade." 
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The cornpany gave this apostrophe a kind reception; 
each being convinced that the censure eunveyed in it 
could not apply tu hÏ1n, after acting a little while ago 
so excellently with the rest, On the other hand, it \vas 
agreed, that during this jouruey, and fur the future if 
they relnained together, they .would regularly proceed 
\vith their training ill the lnanner just adopted, Only 
it was thought, that, as this \vas a thing of guud lnullour 
and free \vill, no forrnal lllanager Blust be allo\ved to 
ha ve a hand in it. Taking it for au established fact, 
that, alnong good lnen, the republicau f01'l1l of govern- 
Inent i
 the best, they declared that the post of Inana- 
gel' shoulJ go round ailloug thenl: he lllust be chosen 
by universal suffrage, and every tÏ1ue have a surt of 
little senate joined in authurity along \vith hÍ1n, So 
delighted did they feel \vith this idea, that they longed 
tù put it instantly in practice, 
"I have nu objection," said l\le1ina, "if you incline 
making such an expcrÍ1neut \vhile \ve are travelling: 
I shall willingly suspend lIlY o\vn directorship until we 
reach SOUle settled place." lIe was in hopes of saving 
cash by this arrangelnent, and of casting 11lany small 
expenses on the shoulders of the little senate or of the 
interim manager. This fixed, they went very earnestly 
to counsel how the forIn of the new commonwealth 
lIÜght best be adjusted. 
"'Tis an itinerating kingdonl," Baid Laertes: "we 
shall at least have no quarrels about frontiers." 
They directly prueeeded to the business, and elected 
\Vilheln1 as their first rnanager, The senate also was 
appointed, the wornell having seat aud vote in it: la\vs 
'were propoundpd, were rejected, were agreed to. In 
such playing, the tirne passed on unnoticed; and, as our 
friends had s}Jent it pleasantly, they also conceived 
that they had really been effecting sOlllething useful, 
and, by their Dew constitution, had Leen opening a new 
prospect fòr the stage of their native country. 
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SEEING the company so favourably disposed, Wilhelm 
no"\v hopeù he lnight further have it in his puwer to 
converse \vith thenl on the poetic 111eI'it of the plays 
which nlight COllIe before then1. "It is not enough," 
said he next ùay, 'when they were all again assembled, 
"for the actor 111erely to glance over a dralllatic work, 
to judge of it Ly his first Ünpression, and thus, \vithout 
investigation, to declare his satisfactiun ur dissatisfac- 
tion with it. Such things lnay be allo"\veù in a slJeC- 
tator, whose purpose it is rather to be entertained and 
1110ved than forlnally to criticise, But the actor, on the 
other hand, shou.ld be prepared to give a reason for his 
praise or censure; and ho\v shall he do this, if he lIa ve 
not taught hÍ1nself to penetrate the sel1se, the views, 
and feelings of his author? A C011111l0n error is, to 
forln a judglnent of a drama froln a single part in it, 
and to look upon this part itself in an isolated point of 
view, nut iu its connection "\vith the whole. I have 
noticed this "\vithin a fe\v days, so elearly in nlY o"\vn 
conduct, that I \vill give you the account as an exaluple, 
if you please to hear Ine patiently. 
" Yon all kno\v Shake
peare's incolnpal'able 'HaUl- 
let:' our l'uLli
 reading uf it at the 
astle yielded every 
one uf us the greatest satisfaction. On that occasion 
we proposeù to act the play; auù I, not kno\ving "\vhat 
I undertook, engaged to play the prince's part, This I 
cOllceived that I "\vas studying, while I began to get Ly 
heart the strungest pä

ages, the soliluquies, and those 
scenes in which force of soul, vehemence and elevatiun 
of feeling, have the freest scope; "\vhere the agitated 
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h,eart is allowed to display itself with touching expres- 
Sl veness. 
" I further conceived that I was penetrating quite 
into the spirit of the character, "\vhile I endeavoured, as 
it were, to take upon myself the load of deep melan- 
choly under which my prototype ,vas labouring, and in 
this humour to pursue him through the strange laby- 
rinths of his caprices and his singularities. Thus 
learning, thus practising, I doubted not but I should by 
and by become one person 'with my hero. 
" But, the farther I advanced, the more difficult did 
it becon1e for Ine to form any image of the 'whole, in 
its general bearings; till at last it seen1ed as if impos- 
sible. I next went through the entire piece, without 
interruption; but here, too, I found 111uch that I could 
not away with, At one time the characters, at another 
time the manner of displaying then1, seemed inconsist- 
ent; and I ahnost despaired of finding any general 
tint, in "\vhich I D1ight present my \vhole part with all 
its shadings and variations. In such devious paths I 
toiled, and ,vandered long in vain; till at length a hope 
arose that I nÜght reach Iny aim in quite a new way. 
"I set about investigating every trace of Hamlet's 
character, as it had sho,vll itself before his father's 
death: I endeavoured to distinguish ,vhat in it was 
independent of this Dlournful event, independent of the 
terrible events that followed; and what most probably 
the young man would have been, had no such thing 
occurred, 
" Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal flower had 
sprung up under the immediate influences of n1ajesty; 
the idea of n10ral rectitude ,vith that of princely eleva- 
tion, the feeling of the good and dignified with the 
consciousness of high birth, had in hirn been unfolded 
simultaneously. He was a prince, by birth a prince; 
and he wished to reign, only that good nlen might be 
good without obstruction. Pleasing in form, polished 
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by nature, courteous from the heart, he was meant to 
be the pattern of youth and the joy of the world. 
"vVithout any prominent passion, his love for 
Ophelia 'was a still presentiment of sweet wants. His 
zeal in knightly accomplishments was not entirely his 
own: it needed to be quickened and inflamed by praise 
bestowed on others for excelling in them, Pure in 
sentirnent, he knew the honourable-n1Índed, and could 
prize the rest which an upright spirit tastes on the 
bosom of a friend. To a certain degree, he had learned 
to discern and value the good and the beautiful in arts 
and sciences; the mean, the vulgar, was offensive to 
him; and, if hatred could take root in his tender soul, 
it was only so far as to make him properly despise the 
false and changeful insects of a court, and play with 
them in easy scorn. He was calm in his temper, artless 
in his conduct, neither pleased with idleness, nor too 
violently eager for employrnent, The routine of a 
university he seemed to continue when at court. He 
possessed more mirth of humour than of heart: he was 
a good companion, pliant, courteous, discreet, and able 
to forget and forgive an injury, yet never able to unite 
himself with those who overstepped the limits of the 
right, the good, and the becoming. 
"When we read the piece again, you shall judge 
whether I am yet on the proper track. I hope at least 
to bring forward passages that shall support lIlY opinion 
in its main points." 
This delineation was received with warm a.pproval; 
the company imagined they foresaw that Hamlet's 
manner of proceeding might now be very satisfactorily 
explained; they applauded this method of penetrating 
into the spirit of a writer. Each of them proposed to 
himself to take up some piece, and study it on these 
principles, and so unfold the author's meaning, 
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OUR friends had to continue in the place for a 
day or two, and it was not long ere sundry of them 
got engaged in ad ventures of a rather 11leasaut kind, 
Laertes in particular was challenged by a lady of the 
neighbourhood, a persoll of SOlne property; but he re- 
ceived her blandisllInents with extreille, nay, unhand- 
some; coldness, and had in consequence to undergo a mul- 
titude of jibes froIH Philina, She tuok this up}Jortunity 
of detailing to our friend the hapless love-story \vhich 
had Inade the youth so bitter a foe to ,vomallkind, 
It Who can take it ill of him," she cried, "that he hates 
a sex \vhich has played hÜn so foul, and given hinl to 
swallo\v, in one stoutly concentrated potion, all the 
nÜseries that man can fear frolll 'VOlnan? Do but con- 
ceive it: withill four and twenty hours, he ,vas lover, 
bridegl'oonl, husband, cuckold, patient, and ,vido\ver I 
I wot not how you could use a nlan worse." 
Laertes hastened fro III the room half vexed, half 
laughing; and Philina in her sprightliest style began 
to relate the story: how Laertes, a young Inan of eight- 
een, on joining a cOlllpany of actors, found in it a girl 
of fourteen on the point of departing \vith her father, 
who had quarrelled ,vith the 111anager, Ho\v, on the 
instant, he had fallen mortally in love; had conjured 
the father by all possible considerations to relllaill, 
prolnising at length to lnarry the young wonlan, Hu\v, 
after a few pleasing hours of groonlship, he had accord- 
ingly been wedùed, and been happy as he ought; 
whereupon, next day, while he was occupied at the 
rehearsal, his \vile, according to professional rule, had 
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honoured hÜn \vith a pair of horns; and how as he, out 
of excessive tenderness, hastening bOlne far too soon, 
had, alas! found a forlner lover in his place, be had 
stru
k into the affair ,vith thoughtless indignation, had 
called out both father and lover, aud sustained a griev- 
ous ",round in the duel. IIow father and daughter 
had thereupon set off by night, leaving him behiud to 
labour \vith a double hurt. Ho\v the leech he avp1ied 
to was unhappily the \vorst in nature, and the poor fel- 
low had got out of the adventure 'with blackened teeth 
aud \vateriug eyes. That he \vas greatly to be pitied, 
being other\\Tise the bravest young llJan on the surface 
of the earth, "Especially," said she, "it gTieves nle 
that the poor soul DO'V hates women; for, hating 
WOlnen, ho\v can Ol1e keep living?" 
Melina interrupted theul with news, that, all things 
being now ready for the journey, they would set out 
to-I1101TO\V 111orning. He handed them a plan, arrang- 
ing how they ,vere to travel. 
" If any good friend take me on his lap," said Philina, 
"1 shall be content, though we sit cralllllled together 
never so close and sorrily: 'tis all one to llle." 
"It does not signify," observed Laertes, who now 
entered. 
"It is pitiful," said Wilhehn, hastening away. By 
the aid of lnolley, he secured another very comfortable 
coach; though Melina had pretended that there were 
no lllore. A new distribution then took place; and 
our friends were rejoicing in the thought that they 
shoulù now travel pleasantly, when intelligence arrived 
that a party of lllilitary volunteers had been seen upon 
the road, from ",rhOln little good could be expected. 
In the tuwn these tidings were received with great 
attention. though they \vere but variable and ambiguous. 
As the contending arn1Ïes were at that time placed, it 
seelned impossible that any hostile corps could have 
advanced, or any friendly one hung a-rear
 so far, Yet 
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evel:y nlan was eager to exhibit to our travel1ers the 
danger that awaited them as truly dangerous: every 
man was eager to suggest that some other route might 
be adopted. 
By these means, most of our friends had been seized 
with anxiety and fear; and when, according to the new 
republican constitution, the "'Thole melllbers of the 
state had been called together to take counsel on this 
extraordinary case, they were almost unanimously of 
opinion that it \vould be proper either to keep back 
the mischief by abiding \vhere they were, or to evade 
it by choosing another road. 
Wilhehn alone, not participating in the panic, re- 
garded it as mean to abandon, for the sake of mere 
rumours, a plan they had not entered on without Inuch 
thought. He endeavoured to put heart into them: his 
reasons were manly and convincing, 
" It is but a rumour," he observed; "and ho\v n1any 
such arise in time of war! Well-inforlned people say 
that the occurrence is exceedingly improbable, nay, 
almost impossible. Shall we, in so Í1nportant a lllatter, 
allo\v a vague report to deterIlline our proceedings? 
The route pointed out to us by the count, and to which 
our passport \vas adapted, is the shortest and in the 
best condition. It leads us to the to\vn, \vhere you see 
acquaintances, friends, before you, and lllay hope for a 
good reception. The other way will also bring us 
thither; but by what a circuit, and along what miser- 
able roads! IIave \ve any right to hope, that, in this 
late season of the year, we shall get on at all? and 
\vhat tÍ1ne anù money shall \ve squander in the lllean- 
\vhile ! " He added many n10re considerations, present- 
ing the matter on so many ad vantageous sides, that 
their fear began to dissipate, and their courage to 
increase. He talked to them so Inuch about the disci- 
pline of regular troops, he painted the marauders and 
\vandering rabble so contemptuously, and represented 
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the danger itself as so pleasant and inspiring, that the 
spirits of the party were altogether cheered. 
Laertes from the first had been of his opinion: he 
now declared that he would not flinch or fail. Old Bois- 
terous found a consenting phrase or two to utter, in 
his own vein; Philina laughed at them all; and Madam 
Melina, who, notwithstanding her advanced state of 
pregnancy, had lost nothing of her natural stout-heart- 
edness, regarded the proposal as heroic. Herr 
felina, 
moved by this harmonious feeling, hoping also to save 
somewhat by travelling the short road which had been 
first contemplated, did not withstand the general con.. 
sent; and the project was agreed 
o with universal 
alacrity. 
They next began to make some preparations for de- 
fence at all hazards. They bought large hangers, and 
slung them in well-quilted straps over their shoulders. 
Wilhelm further stuck a pair of pistols in his girdle. 
Laertes, independently of this occurrence, had a good 
gun, They all took the road in the highest glee, 
On the second day of their journey, the drivers, who 
knew the country well, proposed to take their noon's 
rest in a certain woody spot of the hills; since the 
town was far off, and in good weather the hill-road 
was generally preferred. 
The day being beautiful, all easily agreed to the 
proposal. Wilhelm, on foot, went on before them 
through the hills; making everyone that IDet him stare 
with astonishment at his singular figure, He hastened 
with quick and contented steps across the forest; 
Laertes walked whistling after him; none but the 
,vornen continued to be dragged along in the carriages, 
Mignon, too, ran forward by his side, proud of the 
hanger, which, when the party were all arming, she 
,vould not go without. Around her hat she had bound 
the pearl necklace, one of lVIariana's relics, \vhich Wil- 
helm still possessed, Friedrich, the fair-haired boy, 
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carried Laertes's gun. The harper had the most pacific 
look; his long cloak 'was tucked up \vithin his girdle, 
to let him walk 1110re freely; he leaned upon a knotty 
staff; his harp had been left behiud hinl in the car- 
rIage. 
In1mediately on reaching the summit of the height, 
a taRk not \vithout its difficulties, our party recognised 
the appointed spot, by the fine beech-trees which encir- 
cled and screened it. A spaciuus green, sloping suftly 
in the middle of the forest, invited one to tarry; a 
trin1ly Lordered well offered the 1110st grateful refresh- 
ment; aud 011 the farther side, through chasms ill the 
nlountains, and over the tops of the \voods, appeared a 
landscape distant, lovely, full of hope, Hanllets and 
n1Ílls \vere lying in the bottoms, villages upon the 
plain: and a new chain of mountains, visible in the 
distance, Inade the prospect still more significant of 
hupe; for they entered only like a soft lin1Ítation. 
The first comers took possession of the place, rested 
awhile in the shade, lighted a fire, and so awaited, 
singing as they worked, the remainder of the party, 
\vho by degrees arrived, and with one accord saluted 
the place, the lovely weather, and still lovelier scene. 



CHAPTER V. 


IF our friends had frequently enjoyed a good and 
merry hour together 'while ,vithin four ,valls, they ,vere 
naturally much gayer here, ",-here the freedolll of the 
sky and the beauty of the place seeIHed, as it \vere, to 
purify the feelings of everyone. All felt nearer to each 
other: all \vished that they might lJass their ,vhole 
lives in so pleasant an abode. They envied hunters, char- 
coal-Inen, and \vood-cutters, - people whom their call- 
ing constantly retains in such happy places, - but 
prized, above all, the delicious econoluy of a band of 
gypsies, They envied these wonderful conlpalliuns, 
entitled to enjoy in blissful idleness all the adventur- 
ous charnls of nature: they rejoiced at being in some 
degree like thenl. 
Mean,vhile the '\vonlen had begun to boil potatoes, 
and to un-wrap and get ready the victuals brought 
along with them, Some pots were standing by the 
fire. The party had placed themselves in groups, under 
the trees and bushes, Their singular apparel, their 
various weapons, gave thel1l a foreign aspect, The 
horses were eating their provender at a 
ide, Could 
one have concealed the coaches, the look of this little 
horde ,vould have been ronlantic, even to cOlnplete 
illusion, 
Wilhehn enjoyed a pleasure he had never felt before. 
He could no\v imagine his present conlpany to be a 
wandering colony, and himself the leader of it, In 
this character he talked with those around hÜn, and 
figured out the fantasy of the IllOlllent as poetically as 
he could, The feelings of the party rose in cheerful- 
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ness: they ate and drank and made merry, and re- 
peatedly declared that they bad never passed more 
pleasant moments, 
Their contentment had not long gone on increasing, 
till activity a\voke among the younger part of them. 
Wilhehn and Laertes seized their rapiers, and began to 
practise on this occasion \vith theatrical intentions. 
They undertook to represent the duel in which Hamlet 
and his adversary find so tragical an end. Both \vere 
persuaded, that, in this po\verful scene, it was not 
enough merely to keep pushing a \vkwardly hither and 
thither, as it is generally exhibited in theatres: they 
\vere in hopes to sho,v by exanlple ho'w, in presenting 
it, a \vorthy spectacle might also be afforded to the critic 
in the art of fencing, The rest Blade a circle round 
them, Both fought \vith skill and ardour, The inter- 
est of the spectators rose higher every pass. 
But all at once, in the nearest bush, a shot went off, 
and immediately another; and the party flew asunder 
in terror, N ext moment armed men were to be seen 
pressing forward to the spot \vhere the horses were eat- 
ing their fodder, not far from the coaches that were 
packed \vith luggage, 
.....<\ universal scream proceeded from the \vornen: our 
heroes thre\v a\\Tay their rapiers, seized their pistols, 
and ran toward the robbers; demanding, \vith violent 
threats, the nleaning of such conduct. 
This question being ans,vered laconically, with a 
couple of musket-shóts, "\Vilhehu fired his pistol at. a 
crisp-headed knave, \\Tho had got upon the top of the 
coach, and ,vas cutting the cords of the package, 
Rightly hit, this artist instantly came tUlnbling down; 
nor had Laertes n1Ìssed, Both, encouraged by success, 
dre\v their side-arnls; \vhen a l1Ulllber of the plunder- 
ing party rushed out upon them, ,vith curses and loud 
bello\ving, fired a fe,v shots at them, and fronted their 
impetuosity with glittering sabres, Our young heroes 
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made a bold resistance. They called upon their other 
comrades, and endeavoured to excite them to a general 
resistance. But, erelong, \Vilhelm lost the sight of day, 
and the consciousness of \vhat was passing, Stup
fied 
by a shot that \vounded him bet\veen the breast and 
the left arm, by a stroke that split his hat in two, and 
almost penetrated to his brain, he sank down, and only 
by the narratives of others canle after\vard to under- 
stand the luckless end of this adventure. 
On again opening his eyes, he found himself in the 
strangest posture. The first thing that pierced the 
dimness, which yet s\vam before his vision, 'was Phi- 
lina's face bent down over his, He felt \veak, and, 
making a movenlent to rise, discovered that he \vas in 
Philina's lap; into \vhich, indeed, he again sank do\vn, 
She \vas sitting on the s"\\-ard. She had softly pressed 
toward her the head of the fallen young man, and 
made for him an easy couch, as far as in her po\ver, 
Mignon \vas kneeling \vith dishevelled and bloody hair 
at his feet, which she embraced \vith n1any tears. , 
On noticing his bloody clothes, 'Vilheln1 asked, in 
a broken voice, where he \vas, and what had happened 
to him and the rest. Philina begged him to be quiet: 
the others, she said, \vere all in safety, and none but 
he and Laertes \vounded. Further she would tell him 
nothing, but earnestly entreated hin1 to keep still, as 
his \vounds had been but slightly and hastily bound. 
He stretched out his hand to 
lignon, and inquired 
about the bloody locks of the child, 'who he supposed 
was also \vounded. 
For the sake of quietness, Philina let him kno\v that 
this true-hearted creature, seeing her friend \younded, 
and in the hurry of the instant being able to think of 
nothing which \vould staunch the blood, had taken her 
o\vn hair, that \vas flo\ving round her head, and tried 
to stop the wounds \vith it, but had soon been obliged 
to give up the vain attempt; that afterward they had 


. 


. 
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· bound him with moss and dry mushrooms, Philina 
giving up her neckerchief for that purpose, 
Wilhelm noticed that Philina was sitting \vith her 
back against her own trunk, which still looked firmly 
locked and quite uninjured, He inquired if the rest 
also had been Su lucky as to save their goods, Shl 
answered \vith a shrug of the shoulders, and a look 
over the green, \vhere broken chests, and coffers beaten 
into fragrnents, and knapsacks ripped up, and a Inulti- 
tude of little ,vares, lay scattered all round, No per- 
son ,vas to be seen in the place, this strange group thus 
being alone in the solitude, 
Inquiring further, our friend learned nlore and nlore 
particulars. The rest of the men, it appeared, \vho, at 
aU events, n1Ïght still have made resistance, were struck 
with terror, and soon overpo\vered. . SOIne fled, some 
looked with horror at the accident. The drivers, for 
the sake of their cattle, had held out more obstinately; 
but they, too, ,vere at last thrown dO'Vll and tied; 
after which, in a few nlÍnutes, everything was thor- 
oughly ransacked, and the booty carried off. The 
hapless travellers, their fear of death being over, had 
begun to mourn their loss; had hastened \vith the 
greatest speed to the neighbouring village, taking ,vith 
theln I.Jaertes, \vhose \vounds were slight, and carrying 
off but a very few fragments uf their property. The 
harper, having placed bis dalnaged instrulnent against 
a tree, had proceeded in their cornpallY to the place, to 
seek a surgeon, and return with his utl110st rapidity to 
help his benefactor, \vhom he had left apparently upon 
the brink of death, 



CHAPTER VI. 


MEANWHILE our three adventurers continued yet a 
space in their strange position, no one returning to 
their aid. Evening \vas ad vancing : the darkncss 
threatened to come on. Philina's indifference \vas 
changing to anxiety; l\lignon ran to and fro, her Í1n- 
patience increasing every nlonlent; and at last, \vhen 
their prayer \vas granted, anù hUInan creatures did ap- 
proach, a new alarlll fell upon theIn, They distinctly 
heard a troop of horses cOIning up the I'oad they haù 
lately travelled: they dreaded lest a second tinle SOHle 
cOlllpany of unùidden guests ll1Íght ùe purposing to visit 
this scene of Lattle, and gather up the gleaniDg::;. 
The 1110re agreeable was their surprise, \vhen, after a 
few 11loInents, a lady issued froIH the thickets, riding 
on a gray courser, aDd aecolllpanied by an elderly 
gentleman and SOine cavaliers, follo\ved by groollls, 
servants, and a troop of hussars. 
Philina started at this phenOlllenOl1, and \vas about 
to call, and entreat the fair Ainazon for help, \vhen the 
latter turned her astonished ey
s on the group, in- 
stantly checked her horse, rode up to then1, and halted. 
She inquired eagerly about the \vounùed man, whose 
posture in the lap of this light-minded Sanlaritan 
seemed to strike her as peculiarly strange, 
"Is he your husbanù?" she inquired of Philina. 
(( Only a friend," replied the other, wIth a tone Wilhehn 
liked not at all. He had fixed his eyes upon the soft, 
elevated, calrn, synlpathisiug features of the stranger: 
he thought he had never seen aught nobler or n10re 
lovely. Her shape he could not see: it was hid by a 
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man's white greatcoat, which she seemed to have 
borrowed from some of her attendants, to screen her 
from the chill evening air. 
By this the horsemen also had come near. Some of 
them dismounted: the lady did so likewise. She asked, 
with humane sympathy, concerning every circumstance 
of the mishap which had befallen the travellers, but 
especially concerning the wounds of the poor youth 
who lay before her. Thereupon she turned quickly 
round, and went aside ,vith the old gentleman to some 
carriages, ,vhich ,vere slowly coming up the hill, and 
which at length stopped upon the scene of action. 
The young lady having stood ,vith ber conductor 
a short time at the door of one of the coaches, and 
talked with the people in it, a man of a squat figure 
stepped out, and came along ,vith them to our wounded 
hero. By the little box which he held in his hand, 
and the leathern pouch with instruments in it, you 
soon recognised him for a surgeon, His manners were 
rude rather than attractive; but his hand was light, 
and his help welcome. 
Having examined strictly, he declared that none of 
the wounds were dangerous. He would dress them, 
he said, on the spot; after 'v bich the patient might be 
carried to the nearest village. 
The young lady's anxiety seemed to augment. 'I Do 
but look," she said, after going to and fro once or twice, 
and again bringing the old gentleman to the place: 
"look how they have treated him! And is it not on 
our account that he is suffering?" vVilhelm heard 
these words, but did not understand them, She went 
restlessly up and down: it seellled as if she could not 
tear herself a ,vay from the presence of the wounded 
man; while at the same tÍlne she fear,ed to violate 
decorum by remaining, ,,,hen they had begun, though 
not ,vithout difficulty, to remove some part of his ap- 
parel. The surgeon 'VEtS just cutting oft' the left sleeve 
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of his patient's coat, when the old gentleman came 
near, and represented to the lady, in a serious tone, the 
necessity of proceeding on their journey. Wilhelm 
kept his eyes bent on her, and was so enchanted \vith 
her looks, that he scarcely felt what he was suffering 
or doing. 
Philina, in the meantime, had risen to kiss the lady's 
hand. While they stood beside each other, Wilhehn 
thought he had never seen such a contrast. Philina 
had never till now appeared in so unfa vourable a 
light, She had no right, as it seemed to hinl, to come 
near that noble creature, still less to touch her, 
The lady asked Philina various things, but in an 
undertone, At length she turned to the old gentle- 
man, and said, " Dear uncle, may I be generous at your 
expense? " She took off the greatcoat, with the visi- 
ble intention to gi ve it to the stripped and wounded 
youth. 
Wilhelm, whom the healing look of her eyes had 
hitherto held fixed, was now, as the surtout fell a\vay, 
astonished at her lovely figure. She came near, and 
softly laid the coat above him, At this moment, as he 
tried to open his mouth and starnmer out sorne words 
of gratitude, the lively impression of her presence 
,vorked so strongly on his senses, already caught and 
be,vildered, that all at once it appeared to him as if 
her head were encircled with rays; and a glancing 
light seemed by degrees to spread itself over all her 
form, At this 11lOlnent the surgeon, making prepara- 
tions to extract the ball from his wound, gave him a 
sharper twinge; the angel faded a\vay from the eyes 
of the fainting patient; he lost all consciousness; and, 
on returning to himself, the horsemen and coaches, 
the fair one with her attendants, had vanished like a 
dream. 



CHAPTER VII. 
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WILHELM'S wounds once dressed, and his clothes 
put OIl, the surgeun hastened off, just as the harper 
with a nunl bel' of peasants arrived, Out of some cut 
boughs, which they speedily wattled with twigs, a kind 
of litter was constructed, upon 'which they placed the 
wounded youth, and under the conduct of a n10unted 
huntsman, \vhom the noble cOlnpallY had left behind 
theIn, carried him softly ùown the nlountain. The 
harper, silent, and shrouded in his O"wn thoughts, bore 
with hÜn his broken instrulnent, Some nlen brought 
on Philina's box, herself foIIowing with a bundle, 
Mignon skipped along thruugh copHe and thicket, now 
before the party, no\v besiùe theIn, and looked up \vith 
longing eyes at her hurt protector, 
lIe, Illean\vhile, wrapved in his warn1 surtout, \vas 
lying peacefully upon the litter. An electric \varn1th 
seenled to flo\v froill the fine \vool into his body: in 
short, he felt in the most delightful franle of nJÍnd, 
The lovely being, \VhOlll this garment lately covered, 
had affected hinl to the very heart, He still saw the 
coat falling do\vn from her shoulders; saw that noble 
form, begirt ,,
ith radiance, stand }Jeside him; and his 
soul hied over rocks and forests on the footsteps of 
his vanished benefactress, 
It was nightfall \vhen the party reached the village, 
and halted at the door of the inn where the rest of the 
con1pany, ill the glOOIIl of despondency, \vel'e he\vaiIillg 
their irn
parable loss, The one little chalnùer of the 
hou:se was Cl'HlTIlneÙ with }?eople, Some of thelll \vore 
lying upon stra\v, SOlne were occupying benches, some 
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had squeezed themselves behind the stove, Frau 
Melina, in a neighbouring roonl, was painfully ex- 
pecting her delivery. Fright had accelerated this 
event, '\Vith the sole assistance of the landlady, a 
young, inexperienced woman, nothing good could be 
expected. 
As the party just arrived required admission, there 
arose a universal nlurnnlr. All now nlaintained, that 
by vVilhehn's aù vice alone, aud uuder his especial 
guidance, they had entered on this dangerous road, and 
exposed thernselves to such luisfortuues. They threw 
the bla1ne of the disaster wholly on him: they stuck 
themselves in the door, to oppose his entrance; de- 
claring that he nlust go elsewhere and seek quarters., 
Philina they received \vith still greater indignation, 
nor did lVlignon and the harper escape their share, 
The hunt-snlan, to whum the care of the forsaken 
party had been earnestly and strictly recommended by 
his beautiful nlÏstress, soon grew tired of this dis- 
cussion: he rushed upon the cOlupany with oaths and 
menaces; comlnanding thern to fall to the right aud 
left, and rnake way for this new arrival. They now 
began to pacify thelnselves. He made a place for 
Wilhelnl on a table, ,vhich he shoved into a corner; 
Philina had her l)ox put there, and then sat down upon 
it. All packed themselves as they best could, and the 
huntsrnan ,vent a,vay to see if he could not find for 
"the young couple" a l110re convenient lodging, 
Scarcely was he gone, \v hen spite again gre,v noisy, 
and one reproach began to follow close upon another. 
Each described and magnified his loss, censuring the 
foolhardiness they had so kee
ly smarted for. They 
did not even hide the nlalicious satisfaction tlley felt 
at Wilhelnl's ,vounds: they jeered Philina, and Ï1n- 
puted to her as a crirne the l11eaus by ,vhich she had 
saved her trunk, Froln a multitude of giLes and bitter 
innueudoes, you 'were required to conclude, that, during 
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the plundering and discOlnfiture, she had endeavoured 
to work herself into favour with the captain of the 
band, and had persuaded him, Heaven knew by what 
arts and complaisance, to give her back the chest un- 
hurt, To all this she ans\vered nothing, only clanked 
with the large padlocks of her box, to impress her 
censurers completely \vith its presence, and by her own 
good fortune to augment their desperation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THOUGH our friend was ,veak from loss of blood: 
and though, ever since the appearance of that helpful 
angel, his feelings had been soft and nÜld, yet at last 
he could not help getting vexed at the harsh and un- 
just speeches ,vhich, as be continued silent, the dis- 
contented company ,vent on uttering against hin1. 
Feeling hinlself strong enough to sit up, and expostu- 
late Oll the annoyance they were causing to their friend 
and leader, he raised his bandaged head, and propping 
himself \vith sonle difficulty, and leaning against the 
,vall, he began to speak as follo\vs: 
" Considering the pain your losses occasion, I forgive 
you for assailing me with injuries at a mOlllent ,vhen 
you should condole with nle; for opposing and casting 
me fronl you the first time I have needed to look to 
you for help. The services I did you, the conlplais- 
ance I sho,ved you, I regarded as sufficiently repaid by 
your thanks, by your friendly conduct: do Hot warp 
my thoughts, do not force nlY heart to go back and 
calculate what I have done for you; the calculation 
\vould be painful to 111e. Chalice brought me near 
you, circumstances and a secret inclination kept me 
,vith you, I participated in your labours and your 
pleasures: my slender abilities were ever at your 
service, If you no,v blame me ,vith bitterness for the 
n1Îshap that has befallen us, you do not recollect that 
the first project of taking this road carne to us fronl 
stranger people, was ,veighed by all of you, and sanc- 
tioned by everyone as \vell as by IDe. 
"IIad our journey ended happily, each would have 
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taken credit to himself for the happy thought of sug- 
gesting this plan, and preferring it to others; each 
,vould joyfully have put us in mind of our delibera- 
tions, and of the vote hè gave: but now you make me 
alone respon
iLle; you force a piece of blanle upon nle, 
,vhich I ,vould ,villingly suonlÌt to, if }ny conscience, 
with a clear voice, did not pronounce lIle innocent, nay, 
if I 1uight not appeal ,vitli safety even to your
elves, 
If you have aught, to say against Ine, bring it for,vard 
in order, and I shall defend n1yself; if you have 
nothing reasonable to allege, then be silent, and do not 
torment me now, ,vhen I have such pressing Heed of 
rest." 
By way of answer, the girls once more began ,vhim- 
pering and ,vhining, and describing their losses cir- 
cUIllstantially, l\lelina ,vas tluite beside hinlself; for 
be had suffered 11101'e in purse than any vf thenl,- 
nlore, indeed, than we can rightly estÏ1nate, He 
stau1ped like a lllallman up and do",-n the little roo In, 
he knocked his head against the ,vall, he s,vore and 
scolded in the l:nOst unseeluly lUanneI'; and the land- 
lady entering at this very tÜne ,viLlI news that hil) 
wife had been delivered of a dead child, he yielded tv 
the n10st furious ebullitions; while, in accordance ,vith 
hini, all hvwled and shrieked, and bellowed and up- 
roared, ,vith dou LIe vigour, 
Wilhehu, touched to the heart at the san1è tinle ,vith 
syulpathy for their sorrows and ,vith vexation at theÍ1' 
Illean \vay of thinking, felt all the vigour of his soul 
a,vakened, not,vithstalldiug the ,veakness of his Lody. 
"Deplorable a
 your case lIlay be," ex(Jairne(l he, "I 
shall alnlost be conlpelled to despise you! No ulÌs- 
fortune gives us right to load an innocent nlan with 
reproaches, If I had share in this false step, anl not 1 
suffering n1Y share? I lie wounded here; and, if the 
conlpany has come to loss, I nlyself have conw to Illust. 
The wardrobe of which we have been robbed, the 
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decorations that are gone, were mine; for you, Herr 
Melina, have not yet paid nle; and I here fully acquit 
you of all obligation in that nlatter," 
"It is well to give what llone of us will ever see 
again," replied 
1elina, "Your llloney ,vas lying in my 
wife's coffer, and it is your own hlarne that you have 
lost it. But, ah! if that 'vere all!" And thereupon 
he began anew tu stalnp and scold and squeal. Every 
one recalled to melnory the superb clothes from the 
count's ,vardrobe; the buckles, watches, snuff-boxes, 
hats, for ,vhich Melina hat! so happily transacted 'with 
the head valet. Each, then, thought also of his o\vn, 
thuugh far inferior, treasure:-;, They looked with 
spleen at Philina's box, anù gave '\Vilhelul to under- 
stand that he had inJeetl done ,visely to connect him- 
self \vith that fair personage, and to save his o\vn gouds 
also, uuder the shado\v of her fortune. 
"Do you think," he exclaÏ111ed at last, "that J shall 
keep anything apart \vhile you are starving? And is 
this the first tÍ1ne I have houestly sLared with you in 
a season of need? Open the trunk: all that is Illine 
shall go to supply the COllll110n 'wants," 
" It is 1ny trunk," observed Philina," and I will not 
open it till I please. Y our rag or t\VO of clothes, which 
I have saved for you, could anlount to little, though 
they were solJ to the Illost conscientious of Jews. 
Think of your:-;elf, - what your cure will cost, what 
may befall you in a strange country," . 
" You, Philina," answered Wilhelm, cc \vill keep back 
froln lne nothing that is mine; and that little \vill help 
us out of the first perplexity. But a Ilian possesses 
many things besides coined money to assist his friends 
with, All that is in me shall be devoted to these 
hapless persons, \vho, doubtless, on returning to their 
senses, will repent their present conduct, Yes," con- 
tinued he, "I feel that you have lleeJ of help; and, 
what is mine to do, I váll perfornl, Give me your 
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confidence again; compose yourselves for a moment, 
and accept of what I promise. Who will receive the 
engagement of me in the name of all ? " 
Here he stretched out his band, and cried, "I 
promise not to flinch from you, never to forsake you 
till each shall see his losses doubly and trebly repaired; 
till the situation you are fallen into, by whose blame 
soever, shall be totally forgotten by all of you, and 
changed \vith a better." 
He kept his hand still stretched out, but no one 
would take hold of it. "I promise it again," cried he, 
sinking back upon his pillow. All continued silent: 
they felt ashamed, but nothing conlforted : and Philina, 
sitting on her chest, kept cracking nuts, a stock of 
which she had discovered in her pocket. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THÈ huntsman no'w callIe back with several people, 
and Inade preparations for carrying a ,yay the ,voundecl 
youth. He had persuaded the parson of the place to 
receive the "young couple" into his house; Philina'tj 
trunk was taken out; she follo,ved ,vith a natural ail' 
of dignity. l\lignon ran before; and. ,vhen the patient 
reached the parsonage, a ,vide couch, ,,,hich had long 
been standing ready as guest's bed and bed of honour, 
was assigned him, Here it ,vas first discovered that 
his ,vound had opened, and bled profusely. A new 
bandage ,vas required for it. He fell into a feverish 
state: Fhilina \vaited on him faithfully; and, 'when 
fatigue overpo,vered her, she was relieved by the 
harper. 1\fignon, ,vith the firnlest purpose to watch, 
had fallen asleep in a corner, 
Next lllorning Wilhelm, ,vho felt himself in some 
degree refreshed, learned, by inquiring of the hunts- 
nlan, that the 'honourable persons 'who last night 
assisted him so nobly, had shortly before left their 
estates, in order to avoid the movements of the con- 
tending armies, and relnain, till the tin1e of peace, in 
some more quiet district. He named the elderly 
nobleman, as well as his niece, mentioned the place 
they were first going to, and told how the young lady 
had charged him to take care of Wilhehn. 
The entrance of the surgeon interrupted the warnl 
expressions of gratitude our friend was giving vent to. 
He n1ade a circulllstantial description of the wounds, 
and certified that they would soon heal, if the patient 
took care of them, and kept himself at peace. 
28 9 
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When the huntsman was gone, Philina signified that 
he had left \vith her a purse of t\Vellty lO'lâs-d'or; that 
he had given the par
on a rellHln'el'aLioll for their lodg- 
ing, and left ,vith hÜn 111011ey tu J.efrny the surgeon's 
bill \vhen the cure should be conlpleted, She added, 
that she herself passed evel')T,vhere for Wilhehn's wife; 
that she now begged leave to introduce herself once for 
all to hiIn in this capacity, and \vould nut allow hiIn to, 
look out for any other sick-nurse, 
"Philina," said '\Vilhehn, "ill this disaster that has 
overtaken us, 1 alll already deeply in your debt, for 
kindness sho\vn Ule; and I should Hot wish to see Iny 
obligatiolls increased, I 
tln ullea
y 
o lOlJg as, you are 
about Ine, for I know of nothing Ly which I 
an repay 
your 1a bour. Gi ve HIe w,hat things of Inine you ha ve 
saved in your trullk; join the rest of the cOlupany; 
seek another 1udgiug; take IllY thanks, and the gold 
watch as a slnall' acknu\vledgulent: unly leave lIle; 
your presence disturbs me l110re than you can fancy." 
She laughed in hi
 face .when he hall ended, " Thou 
art a fool," she said: "thou \vilt llOt gather wis(lolll, I 
knuw hetter \vhat is good for thee: I will stay, I will 
not hudge frOlll the spot. I have never 
uunted on the 
gratitude of lllen, and therefore not on thine; and, if I 
have a touch of killdness fur'thee, what hast thou to 
do váth it ? " 
She stayed accordingly, and suun worlned herself into 
fa vour with the parson and his household; being 
always cheerful, having the knack of giving little 
presents, and of talking to each in his own vein; at 
the same time ahvays contriving to do exactly what 
she pleased. Wilhehn's state was not unconlfortahle: 
the surgeon, an ignorant but not unskilful man, let 
nature have sway; and the patient was soon on the 
road to recovery, For such a consulllination he vehe- 
ll1ently longed, being eager to pursue his plans and 
wishes, 
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Incessantly he kept recalling that event, which had 
made an ineffaceable inlpression on his heart. He saw 
the beautiful Anlazoll again conle riding out of the 
thickets: she appruached hinl, dismounted, went to 
and fro, and strove to serve hiIn. He saw the garnlent 
she was wrapped in fall do\vn fronl her shoulders: he 
saw her countenance, her figure, vanish in their radi- 
ance, All the dreallis of his youth 1l0'V fastened on 
this iInage. Here he. 
unceived he had at length 
beheld the noLle, the ]leroic, Clorinda ,vith his own 
eyes; anù again he bethought hiIn of that royal youth, 
to whose sick-l}ed the lovely, synlpathising princess 
canle in her lliudest nleekness. 
"
Iay it not Le," said he often to himself in secret, 
" that, in youth as in sleep, the iInages of con1Ìng things 
hover rounù us, and mysteriously become visible to 
, our unobstrueted eyes? 
lay not the seeùs uf what 
is to betide us be already scattered by the hand of 
Fate? Inay not a foretaste of the fruits we yet hope to 
gather possibly be given us ? " 
His sick-bed gave hilli leisure to repeat those scenes 
in every Blood. A thuusand tÏ1nes he called back the 
tone of that s,veet voice: a thousand times he en vied 
Philina, who had kissed that helpful hand, Often the 
whole incident appeared before hÌ1n as a drearll; and 
he ,vould have reekoned it a fiction, if the ,vhite sur- 
tout had not been left Lehind tu cunvince hirn that the 
vision had a rea 1 existence. 
With the greatest care for this piece of apparel, he 
cOlnbined the most ardent ,vish to ,veal' it. The first 
tiIne he arose, IH
 put it un, and 
as kept in fear all 

a! lest it Inight be hurt by some stain or other 
, InjUry. 



CHAPTER X. 


LAERTES visited his friend. He had not been pres- 
ent during that lively scene at the inn, being then 
confined to bed in an upper challlber, For his loss he 
was already in a great degree consoled: he helped 
himself with his customary, "What does it signify?" 
He detailed various laughable particulars about the 
company; particularly charging Frau Melina with 
lamenting the loss of her stillborn daughter, solely 
because she herself could not on that account enjoy 
the Old-German satisfaction of having a Mechthilde , 
christened. As for her husband, it now appeared that 
he had been possessed of abundant cash, and even at 
first had by no means needed the ad vances which he 
had cajoled from Wilhelm. Melina's present plan 
was, to set off by the next post-wagon, and he meant 
to require of Wilhelm an introductory letter to his 
friend, Manager Serlo, in whose company, the present 
undertaking having gone to wreck, he now wished to 
establish himself. 
For some days Mignon had been singularly quiet: 
when pressed with questions, she at length admitted 
that her right arm was out of joint. "Thou hast thy 
own folly to thank for that," observed Philina, and 
then told how the, child had drawn her sword in the 
battle, and, seeing her friend in peril, had struck 
fiercely at the freebooters, one of whom had at length 
seized her by the arm, and pitched her to a side, 
They chid her for not sooner speaking of her ailment; 
but they easily sa\v that she was apprehensive of the 
surgeoD, who had hitherto looked on her as a boy. 
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With a view to remove the mischief, she "\vas made to 
keep her arm in a sling, "\vhich arrangen1ent, too, dis- 
pleased her; for no\v she was obliged to surrender 
most part of her share in the management and nurs- 
ing of our friend 
o Philina. That pleasing sinner but 
showed herself the 1110re active and attentive on this 
account, 
One n10rning, on awakening, Wilhelm found himself 
strangely near to her, In the movelnents of sleep, he 
had hitched himself quite to the back of the spacious 
bed. Philina was lying across from the front part of 
it: she seemed to ha ve fallen asleep on the bed ",-hile 
sitting there' and reading. A book had dropped from 
her hand: she had sunk back; and her head was lying 
near his breast, over which her fair and now loosened 
hair was spread in streams. The disorder of sleep 
enlivened her charms more than art or purpose could 
have done: a childlike smiling rest hovered on her 
countenance, He looked at her for a time, and seelned 
to blame himself for the pleasure this gave him. He 
had vie"wed her attentively for son1e moments, when 
she began to awake. He softly closed his eyes, but 
could not help glÜnlnering at her through his eye.. 
lashes, as she trimmed herself again, and went away 
to see about breakfast. 
All the actors had at length successively announced 
themselves to Wilhelm; asking introductory letters, 
requiring money for their journey \vith lllore or less 
impatience and ill-breeding, and constantly receiving 
it, against Philina's "\vill. It was in vain for her to tell 
our friend that the huntsman had already left a hand.. 
some sum with these people, and that accordingly they 
did but cozen him. To these remonstrances he gave no 
heed: on the contrary, the t\VO had a sharp quarrel 
about it; which ended by 'Vilhelnl signifying, once for 
all, that Philina must now join the rest of the c0111pany, 
and seek her fortune with Serlo. 
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For an instant or two she lost ten1per; but, speedily 
recovering her composure, she cried, " If I had but my 
fair-haired boy again, I should not care a fig for any 
of you." She meant Friedrich, who had vanished 
from the scene of battle, and never since appeared. 
N ext morning l\lignon brought news to the bedside, 
that Philina had gone off by night; leaving all that 
belonged to Wilhelnl very neatly laid out in the next 
roo In. He felt her absence; he had lost in her a 
faithful nurse, a cheerful companion; he ,vas no longer 
used to be alone, But Mignon soon filled up the 
blank. 
Ever since that light- minded beauty had been near 
the patient with her friendly cares, the little creature 
had by degrees drawn back, and remained silent and 
secluded in herself; but, the field being clear once 
more, she again came forth with her attentions and her 
love, ågain was eager in serving, and lively in enter- 
taining, him. 



CHAPTER XI. 


WILHELM was rapidly approaching cornplete re... 
covery: he now hoped to be upon his journey in a 
few days. He proposed no more to lead an aimless 
routine of existence: the steps of his career were 
henceforth to be calculated for an end. In th e first 
place, he purposed to seek out that beneficent lady, 
and express the gratitude he felt to her; then to pro- 
ceed without delay to his frielld the nlanager, that he 
,n1Ïght do his utInost to assist the luckless company; 
intending, at the same time, to visit the comlnercial 
friends whom he had letters for, and to transact tbe 
business which had been entrusted to him, He was 
not without hope that fortune, as fornlerly, would 
favour hÏ1n, and give hill) opportunity, by SOllIe lucky 
speculation, to repair his losses, and fill up the vacuity 
of his coffer. 
The desire of again beholding his beautiful deliverer 
augmented every day. To settle his route, he took 
counsel with the clergyman, - a person 'well skilled in 
statistics and geography, and possessing a fine collection 
of charts and books. They two searched for the place 
which this noble family had chosen as their residence 
while the war continued: they searched for information 
respecting the family itself. But their place was to be 
found in no geography or map, and the heraldic 
manuals made no mention of their name. 
Wilhelnl grew uneasy; and, having mentioned the 
cause of his anxiety, the harper told him he had 
reason to believe that the huntsman, from whatever 
motive, had concealed the real designations. 
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Conceiving himself now to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his lovely benefactress, vVilhelm hoped 
he might obtain some tidings of her if he sent out the 
harper; but in this, too, he was deceived. Diligently 
as the old Ulan kept inquiring, he could find no trace 
of her. Of late days a nunlber of quick movements 
and unforeseen marches had taken place in that quar- 
ter; no one had particularly noticed the travelling 
party; and the ancient lllessenger, to avoid being taken 
for a Jewish spy, was obliged to return, and appear 
without any olive-leaf before his master and friend. 
He gave a strict account of his conduct in this com- 
mission, striving to keep far froln him all suspicions of 
remissness, He endeavoured by every means to miti- 
gate the trouble of our friend; bethought him of every- 
thing that he had learned froill the huntslnan, and 
advanced a number of conjectures; out of all which, one 
circumstance at length came to light, whereby Wilhelm 
could explain some enigmatic words of his vanished 
benefactress. 
The freebooters, it appeared, had lain in wait, not for 
the wandering troop, but for that noble company, whom 
they rightly guessed to be provided with store of gold 
and valuables, and of whose lnovements they must have 
had precise intelligence, Whether the attack should 
be imputed to some free corps, to marauders, or to rob- 
bers, was uncertain. It was clear, however, that, by 
good fortune for the high and rich company, the poor 
and low had first arrived upon the place, and undergone 
the fate which was provided for the others. It was to 
this that the lady's words referred, which Wilhelm yet 
well recollected. If he might no\v be happy and con- 
tented, that a prescient Genius had selected him for the 
sacrifice, which saved a perfect mortal, he was, on the 
other hand, nigh desperate, when he thought that all 
hope of finding her and seeing her again was, at least 
for the present, completely gone. 
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What increased this singular emotion still further, 
was the likeness which he thought he had observed 
between the countess and the beautiful unknown. 
They resembled one another as two sisters may, of 
whom neither can be called the younger or the elder, 
for they seem to be twins. 
The recollection of the amiable countess was to Wil- 
helm infinitely sweet. He recalled her image but too 
willingly into his memory. But anon the figure of 
the noble Amazon would step betwee:c = one vision 
melted and changed into the other, and the form of 
neither would abide ,vith him. 
A new res em blance - the similarity of their hand- 
writings - naturally struck him with still greater 
wonder. He had a charming song in the countess's 
hand laid up in his portfolio; and in the surtout he 
had found a little note, inquiring with much tender 
care about the health of an uncle. 
Wilhelm was convinced that his benefactress must 
have penned this billet; that it must have been sent 
from one chamber to another, at some inn during their 
journey, and put into the coat pocket by the uncle. 
He held both papers together; and, if the regular and 
graceful letters of the countess had already pleased 
him much, he found in the similar but freer lines of 
the stranger a flowing harmony which could not be 
described. The note contained nothing; yet the strokes 
of it seemed to affect him, as the presence of their fan- 
cied writer once had done. 
He fell into a dreamy longing; and well accordant 
with his feelings was the song which at that instant 
Mignon and the harper began to sing, with a touching 
expression, in the form of an irregular duet. 


cc 'Tis but who longing knows, 
l\Iy grief can Ineasure. 
Alone, reft of repose, 
All joy, all pleasure, 
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I thither look to those 
Soft lines of azure. 
Ah I far is he who knows 
Me, and cloth tr'easure. 
I faint, n1Y bosom glows 
'N eath pain's sore pressure. 
'Tis but who longing knows, 
My grief can measure." 
- Editor's Version. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE soft allurements of his dear presiding angel, f(Lf 
from leading our friend to anyone detennined path, 
did but nourish and increase the unrest he had pre- 
viouslyexperienced. A secret fire was gliding through 
his veins: objects distinct and indistinct alternated 
within his soul, and a woke unspeakable desire. At 
one time he wished for a horse, at another for ,vings; 
and not till it seemed impossible that he could stay, 
did he look round him to discover whither he was 
wanting to go. 
The threads of his destiny had becollle so strangely 
entangled, he wished to see it::; curious knots un- 
ravelled, or cut in two, Often ,vhen he heard the 
tramp of a horse, or the rolling of a carriage, he ,vould 
run to the window, and look out, ill hopes it llÜght be 
some one seeking hirn, - some one, even though it 
were by chance, bringing hÜn intelligence and cer- 
tainty and joy. He told stories to himself, ho,v his 
friend Werner might visit these parts, and come upon 
him; how, perhaps, Mariana might appear. The 
sound of every post's horn threw him into agitation, 
It would be l\lelina sending news to hÌ1n of his ad ven- 
tures: above all, it would be the huntsllHlll cOBlÍng 
back to carry him to the beauty he worshipped, 
Of all these possibilities, unhappily no one occurreù: 
he was forced at last to return to the con1pany of hiIll- 
8
lf; and, in again looking through the past: there ,vas 
one circumstance which, the more he viewed and 
weighed it, grew the more offensive and intolerable to 
him. It was his unprosperous generalship, of which 
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he never thought ,vithout vexatioll. For although, on 
the evening of that luckless day, he had produced a 
pretty fair defence of his conduct when accused by 
the company, yet he could not hide from himself that 
he was guilty. On the contrary, ill hypochondriac 
moments, he took the blame of the ,vhole misfortune. 
Self-love exaggerates our faults as ,veIl as our 
virtues, vVilhelm thought he had awakened confi- 
dence in himself, had guided the ,vill of the rest; that, 
le,d by inexperience and rashness, they had ventured 
on, till a danger seized them, for which they ,vere no 
match. Loud as well as silent reproaches had then 
assailed him; and if, in their sorrowful condition, he 
had promised the company, misguided by him, never 
to forsake them till their loss had been repaid with 
usury, this was but another folly for which he had to 
blame himself, - the folly of presuming to take upon 
his single shoulders a misfortune that was spread over 
many. One instant he accused himself of uttering 
this promise, under the excitelnent and the pressure of 
the monlent; the next, he again felt that this generous 
presentation of his hand, which no one deigned to 
accept, was but a light formality cOlllpared with the 
vow his heart had taken. He meditated means of 
being kind and useful to them: he found every cause 
conspire to quicken his visit to Serlo, Accordingly he 
packed his things together; and without waiting his 
complete recovery, without listening to the counsel of 
the parson or of the surgeon, he hastened, in the 
strange society of Mignon and the harper, to escape 
the inactivity in which his fate had once more too long 
detained him. 



CHAPTER XIII, 


SERLO received hiIn ,vith open arms, crying as he 
met hin1, " Is it you? Do I see you again? You have 
scarcely changed at all. Is your love for that noblest 
of arts still as lively and strong? So glad am I at 
your arrival, that I even feel no longer the mistrust 
your last letters had excited in me." 
Wilhelm asked with surprise for a clearer explana- 
tion, 
,,' You have treated me," said Serlo, "not like an old 
friend, but as if I were a great lord, to whom with a 
safe conscience you might recommend useless people. 
Our destiny depends on the opinion of the public; and 
I fear Herr Melina and his suite can hardly be 
received among us," 
Wilhelm tried to say something in their favour; but 
Serlo began to draw so merciless a picture of them, 
that our friend was happy when a lady came into the 
room, and put a stop to the discussion, She was in- 
troduced to him as Aurelia, the sister of his friend; 
she received hÍIn with extreme kindness; and her con- 
versation was so pleasing, that he did not even remark 
a shade of sorrow visible on her expressive counte- 
nance, to which it lent peculiar interest. 
For the first time during many months, Wilhelm 
felt once more in his proper elelnent, Of late in talk- 
ing, he had merely found submissive listeners, and even 
these not always; but now he had the happiness to 
speak \vith critics and artist's, who not only fully 
understood him, but repaid his observations by others 
equally instructive, With wonderful vivacity they 
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travelled through the latest plays, with wonderful cor- 
rectness judged thenl. The decisions of the public 
they could try and estimate: they speedily threw light 
on each other's thoughts. 
Loving Shakespeare as our friend did, he failed not 
to lead round the conversation to the merits of that 
dramatist. Expressing, as he entertained, the liveliest 
hopes of the new epoch which these exquisite produc- 
tions must form in Germany, he erelong introduced his 
"Hamlet," which play had busied him so much of late. 
Serlo declared that he would long ago have repre- 
sented the play, had it at all been possible, and that he 
hÜnself would willingly engage to act Polonius. He 
added, with a smile, "An Ophelia, too, will certainly 
turn up, if we had but a prince," 
Wilhelm did not notice that Aurelia seemed a little 
hurt at her brother's sarcasm, Our friend was in his 
proper vein, becolning copious and didactic, expounding 
how he would ha ve "Hanllet n played, He circum- 
stantially delivered to his hearers the opinions we 
before saw him busied with; taking all the trouble 
possible to make his notion of the matter acceptable, 
skeptical as Serlo showed himself regarding it. " Well, 
then," said the latter finally, " suppose we grant you all 
this, what will you explain by it ? " 
"Much, everything," said Wilhehn. "Conceive a 
prince such as I have painted him, and that his father 
sudùenly dies. Anlbition and the love of rule are not 
the passions that inspire him. As a king's son, he 
would have been contented; but now he is first con- 
strained to consider the difference which separates a 
sovereign froln a subject. The crown was not heredi- 
tary; yet his father's longer possession of it would have 
strengthened the pretensions of an only son, and 
secured his hopes of succession, In place of this, he 
now beholds hÍ1nself excluded by his uncle, in spite 
of specious promises, most probably for ever. He is 
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now poor in goods and favour, and a stranger in the 
scene which from youth he had looked upon as his 
inheritance. His temper here assumes its first mourn- 
ful tinge. He feels that now he is not more, that he 
is less, than a private nobleman; he offers himself as 
the servant of everyone; he is not courteous and 
condescending, he is needy and degraded. 
"His past condition he remembers as a vanished 
drealn. It is in vain that his uncle strives to cheer 
him, to present his situation in another point of view. 
The feeling of his nothingness will not leave him. 
"The second stroke that came upon him ,vounded 
deeper, bowed still more. It ,vas the marriage of his 
mother, The faithful, tender son had yet a In other, 
when his father passed away, He hoped, in the com- 
pany of his surviving noble-nlinded parent, to reverence 
the heroic form of the departed; but his mother, too, 
he loses; and it is sOlllething worse than death that 
robs him of her. The trustful image, which a good 
child loves to form of its parents, is gone, '\Vith the 
dead there is no help, on the living no hold. 1\1 ore- 
over, she is a woman; and her name is Frailty, like 
that of all her sex. 
"Now only does he feel completely bo\ved down, 
now only orphaned; and no happiness of life can 
repay what he has lost. Not reflective or sorro\vful by 
nature, reflection and sorrow have become for him a 
heavy obligation. It is thus that we see hin1 first 
enter on the scene, I do not think that I have mixed 
aught foreign with the play, or overcharged a single 
feature of it," 
Serlo looked at his sister, and said, " Did I give thee 
a false picture of our friend ? He begins well: he has 
still many things to tell us, many to persuade us of," 
Wilhelm asseverated loudly, that he meant not to 
persuade. but to convince: he begged for another 
moment's patience, 
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"Figure to yourselves this youth," cried he, "this 
son of princes; conceive him vividly, bring his state 
before your eyes, and then observe him when he learns 
that his father's spirit walks; stand by him in the 
terrors of the night, when even the venerable ghost 
appears before him. He is seized with boundless 
horror; he speaks to the lllysterious form; he sees 
it beckon him; he follows and hears. The fearful 
accusation of his uncle rings in his ears, the sum- 
mons to revenge, and the piercing, oft-repeated prayer, 
Remember me ! 
"And, when the ghost has vanished, who is it that 
stands before us? A young hero panting for ven- 
geance? A prince by birth, rejoicing to be caned to 
punish the usurper of his crown? No! trouble and 
astonishment take hold of the solitary young man; he 
grows bitter against smiling villains, swears that he 
will not forget the spirit, and concludes with the 
significant ejaculation,- 


l, , The time is out of joint: 0 cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right 1 ' 


t( In these words, I imagine, will be found the key to 
Hamlet's whole procedure, To me it is clear that 
Shakespeare meant, in the present case, to represent the 
effects of a great action laid upon a soul unfit for the 
performance of it. In this view the whole play seems 
to me to be composed. There is an oak-tree planted 
in a costly jar, which should have borne only pleasant 
flowers in its bosom: the roots expand, the jar is 
shivered. 
" A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, with- 
out the strength of nerve which forms a hero, sinks 
beneath a burden it cannot bear and must not cast 
away. All duties are holy for him: the present is too 
hard, Impossibilities have been required of him,- 
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not in themselves impossibilities, but such for him. 
He winds and turns, and torments himself; he ad- 
vances and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever puts him- 
self in mind; at last does all but lose his purpose from 
his thoughts, yet still without recovering his peace of 
mind." 



CHAPTER XIV. 


SEVERAL people entering interrupted the discussion, 
They were musical dilettanti, who commonly assenl bled 
at Serlo's once a week, and formed a little concert. 
Serlo himself loved music much: he used to maintain, 
that a player without taste for it never could attain a 
distinct conception and feeling of the scenic art. " As 
a man performs," he would observe, "with far more 
ease and dignity when bis gestures are accompanied 
and guided by a tune; so the player ought, in idea as 
it were, to set to music even his prose parts, that he 
may not monotonously slight them over ill his individ- 
ual sty Ie, but treat 
hem in suitable alternation by time 
and measure." 
Aurelia seemed to give but little heed to what was 
passing: at last she conducted Wilhelm to another 
room; and going to the window, and looking out at 
the starry sky, she said to him," You have more to tell 
us about Hamlet: I will not hurry you, - my brother 
must hear it as well as I ; but let me beg to know your 
thoughts about Ophelia." 
"Of her there cannot much be said," he answered; 
"for a few nlaster-strokes complete her character. The 
whole being of Ophelia floats in sweet and ripe sensa- 
tion. Kindness for the prince, to whose hand she may 
aspire, flows so spontaneously, her tender heart obeys its 
impulses so unresistingly, that both father and brother 
are afraid: both give her warning harshly and directly. 
Decorum, like the thin lawn upon her bosom, cannot 
hide the soft, still movements of her heart: it, on the 
contrary, betrays them. Her fancy is smit; her silent 
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modesty breathes amiable desire; and, if the friendly 
goddess Opportunity should shake the tree, its fruit 
would fall." 
" And then," said Aurelia, "when she beholds herself 
forsaken, cast away, despised; when all is inverted in 
the soul of her crazed lover, and the highest changes to 
the lowest, and, instead of the sweet cup of love, he 
offers her the bitter cup of woe"- 
"Her heart breaks," cried Wilhelm; "the wholt' 
structure of her being is loosened from its joinings. 
her father's death strikes fiercely against it, and the faÍl 
edifice altogether crumbles into fragments." 
Our friend had not observed with what expressive- 
ness Aurelia pronounced those words. Looking only 
at this work of art, at its connection and completeness, 
he dreamed not that his auditress was feeling quite a 
different influence; that a deep sorrow of her own was 
vividly a wakened in her breast by these dramatic 
shadows, 
Aurelia's head was still resting on her arms; and her 
eyes, now full of tears, were turned to the sky. At 
last, no longer able to conceal her secret grief, Rhe 
seized both hands of her friend, and exclaÍ111ed, 'while 
he stood surprised before her," Forgive, forgive a heavy 
heart! I am girt and pressed together by these people; 
from my hard-hearted brother I n:lust seek to hide nlY- 
self; your presence has untied these bonds, My friend! I' 
continued she," it is but a few minutes since we sa\v 
each other first, and already you are going to become 
my confidant," She could scarcely end the words, and 
sank upon his shoulder. "Think not worse of l11e," 
she said, with sobs, "that I disclose myself to you so 
hastily, that I am so weak before you. Be my friend, 
renlain my friend: I shall deserve it." He spoke to 
her in his kindest manner, but in vain: her tears still 
flowed, and choked her words. 
At this moment Serlo entered, most un welcomely. 
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and, most unexpectedly, Philina, with her hand in his. 
" Here is your friend," said he to her: "he will be glad 
to welcome you." 
" What 1" cried Wilhelm in astonishment: "are you 
here?" With a modest, settled mien, she went up to 
him; bade him \velcome; praised Serlo's goodness, who, 
she said, without merit on her part, but purely in the 
hope of her improvement, had agreed to admit her into 
his accomplished troop. She behaved, all the while, 
in a friendly manner toward Wilhelm, yet with a dig- 
nified distance. 
But this dissimulation lasted only till the other two 
were gone. Aurelia having left them, that she might 
conceal her trouble, and Serlo being called away, 
Philina first looked very sharply at the doors, to see 
that both were really out; then began skipping to and 
fro about the room, as if she had been mad; at last 
dropped down upon the floor, like to die of giggling 
and laughing, She then sprang up, patted and flattered 
our friend; rejoicing above measure that she had been 
clever enough to go before, and spy the land, and get 
herself nestled in, 
" Pretty things are going on here," she said; " just of 
the sort I. like, Aurelia has had a hapless love-affair 
with some nobleman, 'who seems to be a very stately 
person, one whom I myself could like to see some day. 
He has left her a memorial, or I nluch Inistake, There 
is a boy running about the house, of three years old or 
so : the papa must be a very pretty fellow. Commonly 
I cannot suffer children, but this brat quite delights 
me, I have calculated Aurelia's business, The death 
of her husband, the new acquaintance, the child's age, 
- all things agree, 
"But now her spark has gone his ways: for a year 
she has not seen a glinlpse of hinl, She is beside 
herself and inconsolable on this account, The In ore 
fool she 1 Her brother has a dancing-girl in his trooJ,) 
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with whom he stands on pretty terms; an actress with 
whom he is intÌ1nate; in the town, some other women 
whom he courts; I, too, anl on his list. The more fool 
he 1 Of the rest thou shalt hear to-morrow. Ând now 
one word aLout Philina, whom thou knowest: the arch- 
fool is fallen in love ,vith thee." She swore it ,vas true 
and prime sport. She earnestly requested \Vilhelnl to 
fall in love with Âurelia, for then the chase would be 
worth beholding. "She pursues her faithless swain, 
thou her, I thee, her brother me. If that will not 
divert us for a quarter of a year, I engage to die at the 
first episode which occurs in this four times compli- 
cated tale." She begged of him not to spoil her trade, 
and to sho,v her such respect as her external conduct 
should deserve. 



CHAPTER XV. 


NEXT morning Wilhehn went to visit Frau Melina, 
but found her not at home. On inquiring here for the 
other members of the wandering community, he learned 
that Philina had invited them to breakfast. Out of 
curiosity, he hastened thither, and found thenl all in 
very good spirits and of good comfort. The cunning 
creature had collected them, was treating them with 
chocolate, and giving them to understand that some 
prospects still remained for them; that, by her influence, 
she hoped to convince the manager how advantageous 
it would be for him to introduce so many clever hands 
among his company. They listened to her with atten- 
tion; swallowed cup after cup of her chocolate; thought 
the girl was not so bad, after all, and went away pro- 
posing to thernselves to speak whatever good of her 
they could, 
"Do you think, then," said our friend, who stayed 
behind, " that Serlo will determine to retain our com- 
rades ? " " Not àt all," replied Philina; (C nor do I care 
a fig for it, The sooner they are gone, the better! 
Laertes alone I could wish to keep: the rest ,ve shall 
by and by pack off." 
N ext she signified to Wilhelm her firm persuasion 
that he should no longer hide his talent, but, under the 
direction of a Serlo, go upon the boards. She was 
lavish in her praises of the order, the taste, the spirit. 
which prevailed in this establishment: she spoke so 
flatteringly to Wilhelrn, with such admiration of his 
gifts, that his heart and his imagination were advancing 
toward this proposal as fast as his understanding and 
JIO 
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his reason were retreating from it, He concealed his 
inclination from himself and from Philina, and passed 
a restless day, unable to resolve on visiting his trading 
correspondents, to receive the letters which might there 
be lying for hiIn. The anxieties of his people during 
all this time he easily conceived; yet he shrank from 
the precise account of them, particularly at the present 
time, as he promised to himself a great and pure enjoy- 
ment from the exhibition of a new play that evening. 
Serlo had refused to let him witness the rehearsal. 
" You must see us on the best side," he observed, "be- 
fore we can allow you to look into our cards." 
The performance, however, where our friend did not 
fail to be present, yielded him a high satisfaction. It 
was the first time he had ever seen a theatre in such 
perfection. The actors were evidently all possessed of 
excellent gifts, superior capacit
es, and a high, clear 
notion of their art: they were not equal, but they 
mutually restrained and supported one another; each 
breathed ardour into those around him; throughout 
all their acting, they showed themselves decided and 
correct. You soon felt that Serlo was the soul of the 
whole: as an individual, he appeared to much advan- 
tage. A merry humour, a measured vivacity, a settled 
feeling of propriety, combined with a great gift of imi- 
tation, were to be observed in him the moment he ap- 
peared upon the stage, The inward contentment of 
his being seemed to spread itself over all that looked 
on him; and the intellectual style in ,vhich he could 
so easily and gracefully express the finest shadings of 
his part, excited more delight, as he could conceal the 
art which, by long-continued practice, he had made 
his own. 
Aurelia, his sister, was not inferior: she obtained 
still greater approbation; for she touched the souls of 
the audience, which he had it in his power to exhila.. 
rate and amuse. 
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After a few days had passed pleasantly enough, 
Aurelia sent to inquire for our friend. lIe hastened 
to her: she was lying on a sofa; she seemed to be 
suffering from headache; her whole frame had visibly 
3. feverish movement, Her eye lighted up as she 
noticed Wilhelm. "Pardon me!" she cried, as he 
entered: "the trust you have inspired me with has 
made me weak. Till now I have contrived to bear up 
against my woes in secret; nay, they gave me strength 
and consolation: but now, I know not how it is, you 
have loosened the bands of silence. You will now, 
even against your will, take part in the battle I am 
fighting with Inyself!" 
Wilhehn answered her in kind and obliging terms. 
He declared that her image and her sorrows had not 
ceased to hover in his thoughts; that he longed for 
her confidence, and devoted himself to be her friend, 
While he spoke, his eyes were attracted to the boy, 
who sat before her on the floor, and was busy rattling 
a multitude of playthings. This child, as Philina had 
observed, might be about thn
e years of age; and Wil- 
helm now conceived how that giddy creature, seldom 
elevated in her phraseology, had likened it to the sun, 
For its cheerful eyes and full countenance ,vere shaded 
by the finest golden locks, which flo,ved around in 
copious curls; dark, slender, softly bending eyebrows 
showed themselves upon a brow of dazzling whiteness; 
and the living tinge of health was glancing on its 
cheeks, "Sit by me," said Aurelia: "you are looking. 
at the happy child with admiration; in truth, I took 
it into IllY arms with joy; I keep it carefully; yet, by 
it, too, I can measure the extent of my sufferings; for 
they seldom let me feel the worth of such a gift, 
" Allow me," she continued, ',' to speak to you about 
Inyself and my destiny; for I have it much at heart 
that you should not misunderstand me. I thought I 
should have a few calIn instants; and, accordingly, I 
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sent for you, You are now here, and the thread of 
my narrative is lost. 
" 'One more forsaken woman in the world!' you 
will say. You are a man. You are thinking, 'What 
a noise she nlakes, the fool, about a necessary evil; 
which, certainly as death, awaits a woman, when such 
is the fidelity of men!' 0 my friend! if my fate 
were conlmon, I 'would gladly undergo a common evil; 
but it is so singular! why cannot I present it to you 
in a mirror, - why not conlnland some one to tell it 
you? Oh! had I, had T been seduced, surprised, and 
afterward forsaken, there would then still be comfort 
in despair; but I am far more miserable. I have been 
,n1Y o\vn deceiver; I have wittingly betrayed myself; 
and this, this, is 'what shaH never be forgiven me." 
"With noble feelings, such as yours," said Wilhelm, 
"you cannot be entirely unhappy." 
"And do you know to what I am indebted for Iny 
feelings?" asked Aurelia. "To the worst education 
that ever threatened to contaminate a girl; to the 
vilest examples for misleading the senses and inclina- 
tions, 
"My mother dying early, the fairest years of my 
youth 'were spent with an aunt, whose principle it was 
to despise the la ws of decency. She resigned herself 
headlong to every impulse, careless whether the object 
of it proved her tyrant or her slave, so she might for- 
get herself in wild enjoyment. 
"By children, ,vith the pure, clear vision of inno- 
cence, what ideas of men \vere necessarily formed in 
such a scene! How stolid, brutally bold, inlportunate, 
unmannerly, was everyone she allured! How sated, 
empty, insolent, and insipid, as soon as he had had his 
wishes gratified! I have seen this won1an live, for 
years, hun) bled under the control of the meanest crea- 
tures. What incidents she had to undergo! With 
,,-hat a front she contrived to accommodate herself tü 
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her destiny; nay, with how much skill, to wear these 
shameful fetters! 
" It was thus, my friend, that I became acquainted 
with your sex; and deeply did I hate it, when, as I 
imagined, I observed that even tolerable men, in their 
conduct to ours, appeared to renounce every honest 
feeling, of which nature might otherwise have made 
them capable, 
"Unhappily, moreover, on such occasions, a multi- 
tude of painful discoveries about my own sex were 
forced upon me; and, in truth, I was then wiser, as a 
girl of sixteen, than I no\v am, UO\V that I scarcely 
understand myself, Why are ,ve so ,vise when young, 
- so wise, and ever gro,ving less so ? " 
The boy began to make a noise: Aurelia became 
impatient, and rang. An old wornan caIne to take him 
out, " Hast thou toothache still ?" said Aurelia to the 
crone, whose face was wrapped in cloth. " U nsuffer- 
able," said the other, with a muffled voice, then lifted 
the boy, who seemed to like going \vith her, and car- 
rieù him a\vay. 
Scarcely was he gone, when Aurelia began bitterly 
to weep. "I am good for nothing," cried she, "but 
lamenting and complaining; and I feel ashamed to lie 
before you like a miserable wonD. My recollection is 
already fled: I can relate no rnore," She faltered, and 
was silent, Her friend, unwilling to reply with a 
commonplace, and unable to reply with anything par- 
ticularly applicable, pressed her hand, and looked at 
her for some time without speaking, Thus enlbar- 
rassed, he at length took up a book, which he noticed 
lying on the table before him: it was Shakespeare's 
works, and open at "Hamlet." 
Serlo, at this mOlllent entering, inquired about his 
sister, and, looking in the book ,vhich our friend had 
hold of, cried," So you are again at 'Hamlet?' Very 
good! Many doubts have arisen in rue, which seem 
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not a little to impair the canonical aspect of the play 
as you would have it viewed, The English themselves 
ha ve admitted that its chief interest concludes with 
the third act; the last two lagging sorrily on, and 
scarcely uniting with the rest: and certainly about 
the end it seems to stand stock-still." 
H It is very possible," said Wilhelm, "that some 
individuals of a nation,. which has so many master- 
pieces to feel proud of, may be led by prejudice and 
narrowness of mind to form false judgments; but this 
cannot hinder us from looking with 'Our o,vn eyes, and 
doing justice where we see it due, I am very far 
from censuring the plan of (Hamlet:' on the other 
hand, I believe there never ,vas a grander one in- 
vented; nay, it is not invented, it is rea!." 
Ie How do you demonstrate that?" inquired Serlo. 
Ie I will not demonstrate anything," said Wilhelm: 
"I will merely show you what lllY own conceptions 
of it are." 
Aurelia raised herself from her cushion, leaned upon 
her hand, and looked at Wilhelm, who, with the 
firU1est assurance that he was in the right, went on as 
follows: Ie It pleases us, it flatters us, to see a hero 
acting on his own strength, loving and hating at the 
bidding of his heart, undertaking and completing, cast- 
ing every obstacle aside, and attaining sonle great end. 
Poets and historians would willingly persuade us that 
so proud a lot may fall to lllan, In' Hamlet' we are 
taught another lesson: the hero is without a plan, hut 
the play is full of plan, Here we have no villain pun- 
ished on some self-conceived and rigidly accomplished 
scheme of vengeance: a horrid deed is done; it rolls 
along with all its consequences, dragging 'with it even 
the guiltless: the guilty perpetrator would, as it seeIns, 
evade the abyss made ready for him; yet he plunges 
in, at the very point by which he thinks he shall 
escape, and happily complete his course. 
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"ror it is the property of crinle to extend its mis.. 
chief over innocence, as it is of virtue to extend its 
blessings over many that deserve them not; while 
frequently the author of the one or of the other is not 
punished or rewarded at all. Here in this play of 
ours, how strange! The Pit of darkness sends its 
spirit and demands revenge: in vain! All circum- 
stances tend one way, and liurry to revenge: in vain! 
N either earthly nor infernal thing may bring about 
what is reserved for fate alone. The hour of judgnlent 
comes; the wicked falls with the good; one race is 
mowed a-way, that another n1ay spring up," 
After a pause, in which they looked at one another, 
Serlo said," You pay no great conlplin1ent to Provi- 
dence, in thus exalting Shakespeare; and besides, it 
appears to me, that for the honour of your poet, as 
others for the honour of Providence, you ascribe to 
him an object and a plan such as he himself had 
never thought of." 



CHAPTER XVI. 


(( LET me also put a question," said Aurelia, " I 
have looked at Ophelia's part again: I am contented 
with it, and confident, that, under certain circum- 
stances, I could play it, But tell me, should not 
the poet ha ve furnished the insane maiden with 
another sort of songs? Could not some fragments out 
of melancholy ballads be selected for this purpose! 
vVhy put double meanings and lascivious insipidities 
in the mouth of this noble-minded girl? " 
"Dear friend," said Wilhelm, "even here I cannot 
yield you one iota. In these singularities, in this 
apparent impropriety, a deep sense is hid. Do we not 
understand from the very first what the n1Ïnd of the 
good, soft-hearted girl was busied with? Silently she 
lived within herself, yet she' scarce concealed her 
wishes, her longing: the tones of desire were in secret 
ringing through her soul; and ho'w often may she have 
attempted, like an un skilful nurse, to lull her senses 
to repose with songs which only kept them more 
awake? But at last, when her self-conlmand is 
altogether gone, when the secrets of her heart are 
hovering on her tongue, that tongue betrays her; and 
in the innocence of insanity she solaces herself, un- 
mindful of king or queen, with the eèho of her loose 
and ,veIl-beloved songs, - ' To-morrow is Saint Valen- 
tine's Day,' and' By Gis and by Saint Charity.'" 
He had not finished speaking, when all at once an 
extraordinary scene took place before him, which he 
could not in any way explain. 
3 1 7 
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Serlo had ,valked once or twice up and down the 
room, without evincing any special object. On a 
sudden, he stepped forward to Aurelia's dressing-table, 
caught hastily at something that was lying there, and 
hastened to the door with his booty. No sooner did 
Aurelia notice this, than, springing up, she threw her- 
self in his way, laid hold of him with boundless vehe- 
mence, and had dexterity enough to clutch an end of 
the article he was carrying off. They struggled and 
wrestled with great obstinacy, twisted and threw each 
other sharply around; he laughed; she exerted all her 
strength; and as Wilhelm hastened toward them, to 
separate and soothe them, Aurelia sprang aside with a 
naked dagger in her hand; while Serlo cast the scab- 
bard, \vhich had stayed with him, angrily upon the floor. 
Wilhelm started back astonished; and his dumb won- 
der seemed to ask the cause why so violent a strife, 
about so strange an implen1ent, had taken place be- 
tween them. 
" You shall judge betwixt us," said the brother. 
II What business she \vith sharp steel? Do but look 
at it, That dagger is unfit for any actress, - point 
like a needle's, edge like a razor's! What good's the 
farce? Passionate as she is, she will one day chance 
to do herself a mischief, I have a heart's hatred at 
such singularities: a serious thought of that sort is 
insane, and so dangerous a plaything is not in taste." 
"I have it back!" exclaimed Aurelia, and held the 
polished blade aloft: II I will now keep nlY faithful 
friend more carefully. Pardon me," she cried, and 
kissed the steel, cc that I ha ve so neglected thee." 
Serlo was like to grow seriously angry. (( Take it as 
thou wilt, brcther," she continued: (( how knowest thou 
but, under this form, a precious talisman may have 
been given me, so that, in extreme need, I may find 
help and counsel in it 1 1tlust all be hurtful that 
looks dangerous?" 
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"Such talk without a meaning n1Ïght drive one 
mad," said Serlo, and left the room with suppressed 
indignation. Aurelia put the dagger carefully into its 
sheath, and placed it in her bosom, "Let us now re- 
sume the conversation \vhich our foolish brother has 
disturbed," said she, as Wilhelm ,vas beginning to put 
questions on the subject of this quarrel. 
"I must admit your picture of Ophelia to be just," 
continued she; "I cannot now misunderstand the 
object of the poet: I must pity; though, as you paint 
her, I shall rather pity her than sympathise with her. 
But allow me here to offer a renlark, .which in these 
few days you have frequently suggested to me, I ob- 
serve with admiration the correct, keen, penetrating 
glance with which you judge of poetry, especially 
dramatic poetry: the deepest abysses of invention are 
not hidden from you, the finest touches of representa- 
tion cannot escape you. Without ever having viewed 
the objects in nature, you recognise the truth of their 
images: there seems, as it were, a presentiment of all 
the universe to lie in you, which by the harmonious 
touch of poetry is awakened and unfolded. For in 
truth," continued she, "from without, you receive not 
much: I have scarcely seen a person that so little 
knew, so totally misknew, the people he lived with, as 
you do. Allow me to say it: in hearing you expound 
the mysteries of Shakespeare, one would think you had 
just descended from a synod of the gods, and had 
listened there while they were taking counsel how to 
form men; in seeing you transact with your fellows, I 
could imagine you to be the first large-born child of 
the Creation, standing agape, and gazing \vith strange 
wonderment and edifying good nature at lions and 
apes and sheep and elephants, and true-heartedly ad- 
dressing them as your equals, simply because they were 
there, and in motion like yourself," 
" The feeling of my ignorance in this respect," said 
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Wilhelm, "often gives me pain; and I should thank 
you, worthy friend, if you would help me to get a 
little better insight into life, From youth, I have 
been accustomed to direct the eyes of my spirit inwards 
rather than outwards; and hence it is very natural, 
that, to a certain extent, I should be acquainted with 
man, while of men I have not the smallest knowledge." 
" In truth," said Aurelia, "I at first suspected, that, 
in giving such accounts of the people ,vholn you sent 
to my brother, you Ineant to make sport of us: when 
I compared your letters with the merits of these per- 
sons, it seemed very strange," 
Aurelia's remarks, well founded as they might be, 
and willing as our friend ,vas to confess himself de- 
ficient in this n1atter, carried with theln sOlnething 
painful, nay, offensive, to hiIn; so that he gre,v silent, 
and retired \vithin himself, partly to avoid showing any 
irritated feeling, partly to search his mind for the 
truth or error of the charge. 
e( Let not this alarm you," said Aurelia: "the light 
of the understanding it is always in our power to 
reach, but this fulness of the heart no one can give us. 
If you are destined for an artist, you cannot long 
enough retain the diIn-sightedness and innocence of 
which I speak; it is the beautiful hull upon the young 
bud; woe to us if we are forced too soon to burst it! 
Surely it were well, if we never knew what the people 
are for whom we work and study. 
" Oh ! I, too, was in that happy case, when I first 
betrod the stage, with the loftiest opinion of myself 
and of my nation. What a people, in my fancy, were 
the Germans! what a people might they yet become! 
I addressed this people, raised above them by a little 
joinery, separated from them by a row of lamps, whose 
glancing and vapour threw an indistinctness over 
everything before TIle, How welcome was the tumult 
of applause which sounded to me from the crowd! how 
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gratefully did I accept the present offered lne unani- 
mously by so many hands! For a time I rocked my- 
self in these ideas: I affected the lllultitude, and ,vas 
again affected by thenl, With my public I was on the 
fairest footing: I imagined that I felt a perfect har- 
mony betwixt us, and that on each occasion I beheld 
before me the best and noblest of the land, 
"Unhappily it was not the actress alone that in- 
spired these friends of the stage with interest: they 
likewise made pretensions to the young and lively girl. 
They gave me to understand, in ternlS distinct enough, 
that my duty was, not only to excite emotion in thenl, 
but to share it with theln personally, This, unluckily, 
was not my business: I wished to elevate their Illinds; 
but, to what they called their hearts, I had not the 
slightest claim. Yet now' men of all ranks, ages, and 
characters, by turns afflicted me with their addresses; 
and it did seem hard that I could not, like an honest 
young ,voman, shut Iny door, and spare myself such a 
quantity of labour. 
"The men appeared, for most part, much the 
same as I had been accustomed to about IllY aunt; 
and here again. I should have felt disgusted with them, 
had not their peculiarities and insipidities amused me. 
As I ,vas cOIllpelled to see them, in the theatre, in open 
piaces, in my house, I formed the project of spying out 
their follies; and my brother helped me with alacrity 
to execute it, And if you reflect, that up froln the 
whisking shopman and the conceited merchant's son, 
to the polished, calculating man of the ,vorld, the bold 
soldier, and the impetuous prince, all in succession 
passed in review before me, each in his way endeavour- 
ing to found his small romance, you ,vill pardon me if 
I conceived that I had gained some acquaintance with 
my nation. 
"The fantastically dizened student; the a,vkward J 
humbly proud man of letters; the sleek-fed, gouty 
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canon; the solemn, heedful man of office; the heavy 
country baron; the smirking, vapid courtier; the young, 
erring parson; the cool as well as the quick and 
sharply speculating merchant, - all these I have seen 
in motion; and I s\vear to you, that there were fey; 
among them fitted to inspire Dle even with a sentiment 
of toleration: on the contrary 1 I felt it altogether irk- 
some to collect, \vith tedium and annoyance, the 
suffrages of fools; to pocket those applauses in detail, 
which in their accumulated state had so delighted me, 
which in the gross I had appropriated with such 
pleasure. 
" If I expected a rational con1pliment upon IllY act- 
ing, if I hoped that they would praise an author whom 
I valued, they were sure to Inake one empty observa- 
tion on the back of another, and to name some vapid 
play in which they wished to see me act, If I listened 
in their company, to hear if some noble, brilliant, witty 
thought had rnet with a response among them, and 
would reappear from SOIlle of theIll in proper season, 
it \vas rare that I could catch an echo of it. An error 
that had happened, a mispronunciation, a provincialism 
of some actor, such were the weighty points by which 
they held fast, beyond which they could not pass, I 
knew not, in the end, to what hand I should turn: 
themselves they thought too clever to be entertained-; 
and ll1e they imagined they \vere well entertaining, if 
they romped and Illade noise enough about me. I be- 
gan very cordially to despise them all: I felt as if the 
whole nation had, on purpose, deputed these people to 
debase it in my eyes, They appeared to me so clo\vn- 
ish, so ill-bred, so wretchedly instructed, so void of 
pleasing qualities, so tasteless, I frequently exclaimed, 
, No GerIllan can buckle his shoes, till he has learned 
to do it of some foreign nation!' 
" You perceive ho"\v blind, how unjust and splenetic, 
I was; and, the longer it lasted, my spleen increased, 
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I might have killed myself with these things, but I fell 
into the contrary extreme: I married, or, rather, let 
lnyself be married. l\Iy brother, who had undertaken 
to conduct the theatre, \vished nIuch to have a helper. 
His choice lighted on a young nlan, who was not 
offensive to me, who "ranted all that my brother had, 
- genius, vivacity, spirit, and impetuosity of mind; 
but who also in return had all that IllY brother wanted, 
-love of order, diligence, and precious gifts in 
housekeeping, and the manageIllent of nloney, 
"He becaIlle my husband, I know not how: we 
lived together, I do not well kno\v why. Suffice it to 
say, our affairs went prosperously forward, We drew 
a large incorne: of this my brother's activity was the 
cause, We lived with a moderate expenditure, and 
that was the lnerit of IllY husband. I thought no 
more about world or nation, With the world I had 
nothing to participate: nlY idea of the nation had 
faded away. When I entered on the scene, I did so 
that I might subsist: I opened my lips because I durst 
not continue silent, because I had come out to speak. 
" Yet let me do the matter justice, I had altogether 
given myself up to the disposal of IllY brother, His 
objects were, applause and money; for, between our- 
selves, he has no dislike to hear his own praises; and 
his outlay is always great, I no longer played accord- 
ing to IllY own feeling, to my own conviction, but as 
he directed me; and, if I did it to his satisfaction, I 
was content, He steered entirely by the caprices of 
the public, Money flowed upon us: he could live 
according to his humour, and so we had good tiDIes 
with him, 
"Thus had I fallen into a dull, handicraft routine, 
I spun out my days without joy or sYlnpathy, l\ly 
marriage was childless, and not of long continuance. 
My husband grew sick; his strength was visibly de- 
caying; anxiety for him interrupted my genera] indif- 
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ference. It was at this time that I formed an 
acquaintance which opened a new life for me, - a 
new and quicker one, for it will soon be done," 
She kept silence for a time, and then continued, " All 
at once my prattling humour falters: I have not the 
courage to go 011. Let me rest a little, You shall not 
go, till you have learned the 'whole extent of my mis- 
fortune, l\1:eanwhile, call in J\lignon, and ask her 
what she wants." 
The child had more than once been in the room, 
while Aurelia and our friend were talking. As they 
spoke lower on her entrance, she had glided out again, 
and was now sitting quietly in the hall, and waiting. 
Being bid return, she brought a book with her, which 
its form and binding showed to be a small geograph- 
ical atlas. She bad seen some maps, for the first tillIe, 
at the parson's house, with great astonishlnent; had 
asked him many questions, and informed herself so far 
as possible about them. Her desire to learn seemed 
much excited by this new branch of knowledge. She 
now earnestly requested Wilhelm to purchase ber the 
book; saying she had pa\vned her large silver buckle 
with the print-seller for it, and wished to have back 
the pledge to-morrow morning, as this evening it was 
late, Her request was granted; and she then began 
repeating several things she had already learned; at 
the same time, in her own way, lnaking lltany very 
strange inquiries. Here again one might observe, that, 
\vith a mighty effort, she could comprehend but little 
and laboriously, So likewise was it with her writing, 
at which she still kept busied. She yet spoke very 
broken German: it was only when she opened her 
mouth to sing, when she touched her cithern, that she 
seenled to be employing an organ by \vhich,.. in some 
degree, the workings of her mind could be disclosed 
and communicated. 
Since we are at present on the subject, we may also 
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mention the perplexity which 'Vilhelm had of late ex- 
perienced from certain parts of her procedure, When 
she came or went, \vished hin1 good morning or good 
night, she clasped him so firmly in her arms, and 
kissed him \vith such ardour, that often the violence of 
this expanding nature gave him serious fears, The 
spasmodic vivacity of her demeanour seemed daily to 
increase: her whole being moved in a restless stiHness. 
She would never be without some piece of packthread 
to twist in her bands, some napkin to tie in knots, 
sonle paper or wood to chew, All her sports seemed 
but the channels which drained off some in\vard 
violent COllimotion, The only thing that seemed to 
cause bel' any cheerfulness was being near the boy 
Felix, with whom she could go on iñ a very dainty 
manner. . 
Aurelia, after a little rest, being now ready to ex- 
plain to her friend a matter which lay very near her 
heart, grew impatient at the little girl's delay, and 
signified that she must go, - a hint, however, which 
the latter did not take; and at last, when nothing else 
would do, they sent her off expressly and against her 
will. 
" Now or never," said Aurelia, "must I tell you the 
remainder of my story. W ere my tenderly beloved 
and unjust friend but a few miles distant, I would say 
to you, 'Mount on horseback, seek by some Ineans to 
get acquainted with him: on returning, you 'will cer- 
tainly forgive me, and pity me with all your heart,' 
As it is, I can only tell you with words ho\v amiable 
he was, and how much I loved him. 
"It was at the critical season, when care for the ill- 
ness of my husband had depressed my spirits, that I 
first became acquainted with this stranger. He had 
just returned from Anlerica, where, in conlpany with 
some Frenchnlen, he had served with much distinction 
uniter the colours of the United States. 
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"He addressed me with an easy dignity, a frank 
kindliness: he spoke about myself, my state, my act- 
ing, like an old acquaintance, so affectionately and dis- 
tinctly, that now for the first time I enjoyed the 
pleasure of perceiving Iny existence reflected in the 
being of another, His judglnents were just, though 
not severe; penetrating, yet not void of love, He 
showed no harshness: his pleasantry was courteous, 
with all his humour. He seelned accustolned to suc- 
cess with 'VOlnen; this excited my attention: he was 
never in the least importunate or flattering; this put 
me off my guard, 
" In the town, he had intercours'e with few: he ,vas 
often on horseback, visiting his many friends in the 
neighbourhood; and Inanagillg the business of his 
house. Ou returning, he would frequently alight at 
my apartments; he treated lny ever ailing husband 
with warm attention; he procured hÜn Initigation of 
his sickness by a good physician, And, taking part 
in all that interested nle, he allowed nle to take part in 
all that interested hÜn, He told nle the history of his 
calnpaigns: he spoke of his invincible attachlnent to 
military life, of his family relations, of his present busi- 
ness. He kept no secret fronl me; he displayed to me 
his inmost thoughts, allowed Ine to behold the most 
secret corners of his soul: I becalne acquainted with 
his passions and his capabilities. It was the first tÍ1ne 
in Iny life that I enjoyed a cordial, intellectual inter- 
course with any living creature. I was attracted by 
hinl, borne along by hinI, before I thought about 
inquiring ho\v it stood \vith nle, 
"Mean\vhile I lost my husband, nearly just as I had 
taken hiIn. The burden of theatrical affairs now fell 
entirely on me. My brother, not to be surpassed upon 
the stage, was never good for anything in econolllical 
concerns: I took the charge of all, at the sanle tinle 
studying lilY parts with greater diligence than ever. I 
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agaIn played as of old, - nay, with new life, with 
quite another force. It was by reason of my friend, it 
was on his account, that I did so; yet my success was 
not always best when I knew him to be present. Once 
or twice he listened to me unobserved, and how pleas- 
antly his unexpected applauses surprised Ine you may 
conceIve. 
" Certainly I am a strange creature. In every part 
I played, it seemed as if I had been speaking it in 
praise of him: for that was the ten1per of nlY heart, the 
,vords might be anything they pleased. Did I under- 
stand him to be present in the audience, I durst not 
venture to speak out ,vith all n1Y force; just as I 
would not press my love or praise on hÜn to his face: 
was he absent, I had then free scope; I did lllY best, 
with a certain peacefulness, with a contentment not to 
be described. Applause once more rlelighted me; and, 
when I charmed the people, I longed to call down 
among them, , This you o,ve to hilIl ! ' 
" Yes: my relation to the public, to the nation, had 
been altered by a wonder, On a sudden they again 
appeared to me in the most favourable light: I felt 
astonished at my fornler blindness, 
" 'How foolish,' said I often to myself, 'was it to 
revile a' nation, - foolish, simply because it ,vas a 
nation. Is it necessary, is it possible, that individual 
nlen should generally interest us much? Not at all! 
The only question is, whether in the great ll1ass there 
exists a sufficient quantity of talent, -force, and capa- 
bility, ,vhich lucky circumstances may develop, which 
men of lofty minds Illay direct upon a comnlon object,' 
I now rejoiced in discovering so little pron1Ìnent origi- 
nality among my countrYIllen; I rejoiced that they 
disdained not to accept of guidance from without; I 
rejoiced that they had found a leader. 
" Lothario, - allow me to designate my friend by 
this, his first name, which I loved, - Lothario had 
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always presented the Germans to nlY n1Ïnd on the side 
of valour, and shown me, that, \Vhell ,veIl conl1nanded, 
there ,vas no braver nation 011 the face of the earth; 
and I felt ashanled that I had never thought of this, 
the first quality of a people, History ,,-as kno,vll to 
him: he was in connection and corre:suondence with 
the most distinguished persons of the age, Young as 
he was, his eye was open to the budding youtbhood of 
his country, to the silent labours of active and busy 
men in so many provinces of art. He afforded me a 
glimpse of Gern1any,- what it was and what it Inight 
be; and I blushed at having formed nlY judgment of 
a nation fronl the motley crowd that squeeze into the 
,vardrobe of a theatre. He made me look upon it as a 
duty that I too, in my own department, should be true, 
spirited, enlivening, I now felt as if inspired every 
tÜne I stepped upon the boards, l\Iediocre passages 
grew golden in nlY mouth: had any poet been at hand 
to support n1e adequately, I might have produced the 
most astonishing effects, 
"So Ii ved the young widow for a series of months. 
He could not do without Ine, and I felt exceedingly 
unhappy ",-hen he stayed away. He sho'wed me the 
letters he received fronl his relations, froni his amiable 
sister. He took an interest in the smallest circum- 
stance that concerned me: more complete, more inti- 
lllate, no union ever was than ours. The name of love 
,vas not mentioned, He \vent and came, came and 
went. Aud now, lilY friend, it is high time that you, 
too, should go," 
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WILHELM could put off no longer the visiting of his 
comnlercial friends, He proceeded to their place \vith 
some anxiety, knowing he should there find letters 
from his people, He dreaded the reproofs which these 
,vould of course contain: it seemed likely also that 
notice had been given, to his trading correspondents, 
concerning the perplexities and fears \vhich his late 
silence had occasioned. After such a series of knightly 
adventures, he recoiled from the schoolboy aspect in 
which he must appear: he proposed within his mind to 
act \vith an air of sternness and defiance, and thus 
bide his en) barrassment. 
To his great wonder and contentment, however, all 
went off very easily and well, In the vast, stirring, 
busy counting-room, the Inen had scarcely time to seek 
hinl out his packet: his delay was Lut alluded to in 
passing, And on opening the lettei's of his father J and 
bis friend Werner, he found them all of very innocent 
contents, His father, in hopes of an extensive journal, 
the keeping of which he had strongly reconlnlended to 
his son at parting, giving hinl also a tabulary scheme 
for that purpose, seemed pretty well pacified about the 
silence of the first period; complaining only of a certain 
enignlatical obscurity in the last and only letter des- 
patched, as ,ve have seen, fron) the castle of the count. 
vVerner joked in his way; told Inerry anecdotes, face- 
tious burgh-ne,vs; and requested intelligence of frienàs 
and acquaintances, wholn 'Vilhehn, in the large trading- 
city, ,vould now nleet ,vith ill great nunlbers. Our 
friend, extremely pleased at getting off so ,veIl, an- 
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swered \vithout loss of a moment, in some very cheerful 
letters; pronlÏsil1g his father a copious journal of his 
travels, with all the required geographical, statistical, 
and mercantile remarks. He had seen nluch on his 
journey, he said, and hoped to make a tolerably large 
manuscript out of these materials. He did not observe 
that he was almost in the sanle case as he had once 
experienced before, when he assembled an auùience 
and lit his lamps to represent a play which was not 
written, still less got by heart, Accordingly, so soon 
as he commenced the actual work of corn position, he 
became a\vare that he had n1ueh to say about en1otions 
and thoughts, and many experiences ùf the heart and 
spirit, but not a word concerning outward objects, on 
which, as he now discovered, he had not bestowed the 
least attention. 
In this embarrassment, the acquisitions of his friend 
Laertes came very seasonably to his aid, Custom had 
united these young people, unlike one another as they 
were; and Laertes, with all his failings and singularities, 
was actually an interesting n1an, Endowed with warm 
and pleasurable senses, he might have reached old age 
without reflecting for a mOIllent on his situation. But 
his in-fortune and his sickness had robbed him of the 
pure feelings of youth, and opened for him instead of it a 
view into the transitoriness, the discontinuity, of man's 
existence. Hence had arisen a humourous, flighty, 
rhapsodical way of thinking about all things, or, rather, 
of uttering the immediate impressions they produced 
on him. He did not like to be alone; he strolled about 
all the coffee-houses and tables-d'hôte; and, when he 
did stay at home, books of travels were his favourite, 
nay, his only, kind of reading, Having lately found a 
large circulating library, he had been enabled to con- 
tent his taste in this respect to the full; and erelong 
half the world was figuring in his faithful memory, 
It was easy for him, therefore, to speak comfort to 
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his friend, when the latter had disclosed his utter lack 
of matter for the narrative so solemnly promised by 
him, ct Now is the time for a stroke of art," said Laer- 
tes, u that shall have no fellow! 
ct Has not Germany been travelled over, cruised over, 
walked, crept, and flO'Vll over, repeatedly from end to 
end? And has not every German traveller the royal 
privilege of drawing from the public a repayment of 
the great or small expenses he may have incurred 
while travelling? Give me your route previous to our 
meeting: the rest I know already. I will find you 
helps and sources of information: of Iniles that were 
never measured, populations that were never counted, 
we shall give them plenty. The revenues of provinces 
we will take from almanacs and tables, which,' as all 
men know, are the möst authentic documents. On 
these we will ground our political discussions: we shall 
not fail in side-glances at the ruling powers. One or 
t,vo princes we will paint as true fathers of their coun- 
try, that we may gain more ready credence in our 
allegations against others. If we do not travel through 
the residence of any noted man, we shall take care to 
n1eet such persons at the inn, and n1ake them utter the 
most foolish stuff to us. Particularly, let us not forget 
to insert, with all its graces and sentin1ents, some love- 
story with a pastoral barmaid. I tell you, it shall be 
. a composition \\-hich will not only fill father and 
mother with delight, but which booksellers themselves 
shall gladly pay you current money for." 
They went accordingly to work, and both of then1 
found pleasure in their labour, Wilhelm, in the mean- 
time, frequenting the play at night, and conversing 
with Serlo and Aurelia by day, experienced the greatest 
satisfaction, and was daily more and more expanding 
his ideas, which had been too long revolving in the 
same narrow circle. 
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IT was not without deep interest that he became 
acquainted with the history of Serlo's career. Piece- 
meal he learned it; for it was not the fashion of that 
extraordinary man to be confidential, or to speak of 
anything connectively. He had been, one nlay say, 
born and suckled in the theatre. While yet literally 
an infant, he had been produced upon the stage to 
move spectators, n1erely by his presence; for authors 
even then \vere acquainted with this natural and very 
guiltless mode of doing so. Thus his first tt Father!" 
or t( l\.lother !" in favourite pieces, procured him appro- 
bation, before he understood what was meant by that 
clapping of the hands, In the character of Cupid, he 
more than once descended, with terror, in his fiying- 
gear; as harlequin, he used to issue from the egg; and, 
as a little chilnney-s\veep, to play the sharpest tricks, 
Unhappily, the plaudits of these glancing nights 
were too bitterly repaid by sufferings in the interven- 
ing seasons. His father was persuaded that the minds 
of children could be kept awake and steadfast by no 
other means than blows: hence, in the studying of any 
part, he used to thrash him at stated periods, not 
because the boy was awkward, but that he might be- 
come more certainly and constantly expert. It \vas 
thus that in forrrler tinles, while putting down a land- 
mark, people were accustolned to bestow a hearty 
drubbing on the children \vho had followed theln; and 
these, it was supposed, would recollect the place ex- 
actly to the latest day of their lives, Serlo waxed in 
stature, and sho'Yed the finest capabilities of spirit and 
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of body, - in particular, an adlnirable pliancy at once 
in his thoughts, looks, movements, and gestures, His 
gift of imitation was beyond belief. '\Vhen still a boy, 
he could mimic persons, so that you would think you 
saw them; though in form, age, and disposition, they 
nlight be entirely unlike him, and unlike each other. 
N or with all this, did he want the knack of suiting 
hÍ1nself to his circumstances, and picking out his ,yay 
in life. Accordingly, so soon as he had grown in SODle 
degree acquainted with his strengtt., he very naturally 
eloped froln his father, who, as the boy
s understand- 
ing and dexterity increased, still thought it needful to 
for\vard their perfection by the harshest treatment. 
Happy was the wild boy, now roaming free about 
the world, ,vhere his feats of waggery never failed to 
secure him a good reception. His lucky star first led 
him in the Christmas season to a cloister, where the 
friar, whose business it had been to arrange processions, 
and to entertain the Christian comnlunity by spiritual 
masquerades, having just died, Serlo was welconled as 
a helping angel, On the instant he took up the part 
of Gabriel in the Annunciation, and did not by any 
means displease the pretty girl, who, acting the Virgin, 
very gracefully received his most obliging kiss, with 
external humility and inward pride. In their mys- 
teries, he continued to perform the most important 
parts, and thought himself no slender personage, when 
at last, in the character of Martyr, he was mocked of 
the world, and beaten, and fixed upon the cross. 
Some pagan soldiers had, on this occasion, played 
their parts a little too naturally. To be avenged on 
these heathen in the proper style, he took care at the 
Day of Judgment to have them decked out in gaudy 
clothes as emperors and kings; and at that moment 
when they, exceedingly contented ,vith their situation, 
were about to take precedence of the rest in heaven, as 
they had done on earth, he, on a sudden, rushed upon 
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them in the shape of the Devil; and to the cordial edi- 
fication of all the beggars and spectators, having 
thoroughly curried thenl with his oven-fork, he pushed 
theln without lnercy back into the chasm, where, in 
the n1Ïdst of \va ving flame, they met with the sorriest 
,velcolne. 
He ,vas acute enougll, h(HVeVer, to perceive that 
these cro\vneù heads nlight feel offended at such bold 
procedure, and perhaps forget the reverence due to his 
privileged office of accuser and turnkey. So in all 
silence, before the millenniuDl comn1enced, he with- 
drew, and hetook hiIn to a neigh hcu1'ing town, Here 
a society of persolls, denolniuated Children of Joy, 1'e- 
ceived him with open anllS. They 'were a set of clever, 
strong-headed, lively gelliuses, who Eaw vçell enough 
that the SUlll of our existence, divided by l'eason, never 
gives an integer nUllI her, but that a surprising fraction 
is al,vays left hehind, At stated tin1es, to get rid of 
this fraction, \vhich irnpedes, anù, if it is diffused over 
all the mass of our conduct, endangers us, ,vas the 
object of the Children of Joy, }"or ODe day a ,veek 
each of them in succession .was a fool on purpose; and, 
during this, he in his turn exhibited to ridicule, in 
allegorical representations, 'whatever folly he had 
noticed in hÜuself, or the rest, thl'oughout tþe other 
six, This practice 111ight Le sonlewlwt ruder than 
that constant training, in the course of ,vhich a nlan 
of ordinary nloral
 is aecustolued to oLsel've, to \varn, 
to punish, hirllself daily; hut it, ,vas also lllelTier and 
surer. For as no Child of Joy concealed his Losom- 
folly, so he and those about hÏ1n held it for sÌ111lJly ,,,,hat 
it \vas; whereas, on the other plan, by the help of 
self-deception, this saIlle Lusonl-fol1y often gains the 
head authority \vithin, and binds dO'Vll reason to a 
secret servitude, at the very tÏlne 'when reason fondly 
hopes that she has long since chaseù it out-of-doors. 
The mask of folly circulated around in this society;' 
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and each me1l1ber was allowed, in his particular day, 
to decorate and characterise it \vith his o\vn attri- 
butes or those of others, At the time of carnival, 
they assulued the greatest freedo1l1, vying \vith the 
clergy in attelupts to instruct and entertain the 
uHlltituùe. Their solcrlln figurative processions of 
Virtues and V ices, Arts and Sciences, Quarters of the 
World, and Seasons of the Year, bodieù forth a nUlU- 
LeI' of conceptions, and gave Ünages of lIlal1Y distant 
objects to the people, and hence were not without their 
use; \vhilc, un the other hand, the Inullnneries of the 
priesthood tended but to strengthen a tasteless su per- 
stition, all'eaùy strong enough, 
Here again young Serlo was altogether in his ele- 
Inent. In vention in its strictest sense, it is true, he 
had not; but, on the other hand, he had the most 
COllsunllnate skill in employing \vhat he found before 
hinI, in ordering it, and shado\ving it forth. His 
roguish turns, hi
 gift of nJinlÎcry; hit; biting wit, 
\vhieh at least one day \veekly he Inight use ,vith en- 
tire freedom, even against his benefactors, -lnade 
hÜn precious, or rather indispensable, to the whole 
society, 
Yet his restless luind soon drove hÎ1u from this 
favourable scene to uther quarters of his country, 
where other means of instruction a\vaited hin1, He 
caIne into the polished, but also barren, part of Ger- 
n1any, \vhere, ill \vorshipping the good and the beauti- 
ful, there is indeed no \vant of truth, but frequently a 
grievous want of spirit. His Plasks would here do 
nothing for him: he had no\v to aÎ1n at \vorking on the 
heart and mind. For short periods, he attached hiIn- 
self to s111a11 or to extensive c01npanies of actors, and 
marked, on these occasions, what \vere the distinctive 
properties, both of the pieces and the players, The 
ll1onotony \vhich then reign,ed on the Gernlan theatre, 
the Ina \vkish sound and cadence of their Alexandrines, 
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the fiat and yet distorted dialogue, the shallowness 
and commonness of these undisguised preachers of 
morality, he was not long in cOlnprehending, or in 
seizing, at the saIne tÜne, what little there was that 
lnoved and pleased. 
Not only single parts in the current pieces, but the 
pieces themselves, renlained easily and wholly in his 
nlemory, and, along with them, the special tone of any 
player who had represented theln with approbation, 
At length, in the course of his rambles, his money 
being altogether done, the project struck him of acting 
entire pieces by himself, especially in villages and no- 
bleluen's houses, and thus in all places making sure 
at least of entertainluent and lodging, In any tavern, 
any room, or any garden, he \vould accordingly at once 
set up his theatre: with a roguish seriousness and a 
sho\v of enthusiasln, he \vould contrive to gain the 
iU1aginations of his audience, to deceive their senses, 
and before their eyes to Inake an old press into a 
to\ver, or a fan into a dagger. His youthful warlnth 
supplied the place of deep feeling: his vehemence 
seenled strength, and his flattery tenderness, Such of 
the spectators as already kne\y a theatre, he put in 
mind of all that they had seen and heard: in the rest 
he a \vakened a presentiu1ent of soulething wonderful, 
and a 'wish to be more acquainted with it, What pro- 
duced an effect in one }!lace he did !:ot fail to repeat 
in others; and his mind overflowed with a wicked 
pleasure \vhen, by the same lneans, on the spur of the 
nl0l11ent, he could n1ake gulls uf all the world. 
His spirit was lively, brisk, and unin1peded: by 
frequently repeating parts and pieces, he improved 
very fast, Erelong he còuld recite and p1ay with 
more confol'lnity to the sense than the models whom 
he had at first in1itated, Proceeding thus, he arrived by 
degrees at playing naturallr; though he did not cease 
to feign. He seemed transported, yet he lay in wait 
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for the effect; and his greatest pride was in moving, 
by successive touches, the passions of men. The mad 
trade he drove did itself soon force him to proceed 
with a certain moderation; and thus, partly by 
constraint, partly by instinct, he learned the art of 
which so fe\v players seemed to have a notion, - the 
art of being frugal in the use of voice and gestures. 
Thus did he contrive to tame, and to inspire with 
interest for him, even rude and unfrienùly men. Be- 
ing always contented with food and shelter: thank- 
fully accepting presents of any kind as readily as 
money, which latter, when he reckoned that he had 
enough of it, he frequently declined, - he became a 
general favourite, was sent about from one to another 
with recon1mendatory letters; and thus he wandered 
many a day from castle to castle, exciting much 
festivity, enjoying much, and meeting in his travels 
with the most agreeable and curious adventures. 
With such inward coldness of tenlper, he could not 
properly be said to love anyone; with such clearness 
of vision, he could respect no one; in fact, he never 
looked beyond the external peculiarities of men; and 
he merely carried their characters in his mimical 
collection. Yet withal, his selfishness was keenly 
wounded if he did not please everyone and call forth 
universal applause, How this n1ight be attained, be 
had studied in the course of tin1e so accurately, and 
so sharpened his sense of the matter, that not only on 
the stage, but also in conlnlon life, he no longer could 
do otherwise than flatter and deceive, And thus did 
his disposition, his talent, and his way of life, work 
reciprocally on each other, till by this means he had 
in1perceptiLly been forIl1ed into a perfect actor. Nay, 
by a mode of action and reaction, \vhich is quite 
natural, though it seen1S paradoxical, his recitation, 
declamation, and gesture improved, by critical discern- 
ment and practice, to a high degree of truth, ease. 
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and frankness; \v hile, in his life and intercourse \vith 
n1en, he seenled to gro\v continually luore secret, art- 
ful, or even hypocritical and constrained, 
Of his fortunes and adventures we perhaps shall 
speak in another place: it is enough to relllark at 
present, that in later tirnes, \vhen he had become a 
man of circumstance, in possession of a distinct repu- 
tation, and of a very good, though not entirely secure, 
employment and rank, he was \vont, in conversation, 
partly in the way of irony, partly of mockery, in a 
delicate style, to act the sophist, and thus to destroy 
almost all serious Jiscussion. This kind of speech he 
seemed peculiarly fond of using to\vard Wilhelrn, 
particularly when the latter took a fancy, as often 
happened, for introducing any of his general and 
theoretical disquisitions, Yet still they liked well to 
be together: with such different 11lodes of thinking, 
the conversation could not fail to be lively, Wilhelnl 
always wished to deduce everything from abstract 
ideas \vhich he had arrived at: he wanted to have art 
vie\ved in all its connections as a whole, He wanted 
to prolnulgate and fix down universal laws; to settle 
what \vas right, beautiful, and good: in short, he 
treated all things in a serious manner. Serlo, on the 
other hand, took up the matter very lightly: never 
answering directly to any question, he would contrive, 
by some anecdote or laughable turn, tu give the 
finest and most satisfactory illustrations, and thus to 
instruct his audience while he made them lllerry. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


WHILE our friend was in this \vay living very hap- 
pily, Melina and the rest \vere in q1,Üte a different case. 
Wilhelm they haunted like evil spirits; and not only 
by their presence, but frequently by rueful faces and 
bitter words, they caused hiln nlany a sorry nloment. 
Serlo had not admitted them to the 1l10St trifliug part, 
far less held out to them any hope of a pernlanent en- 
gagement ; anù yet he had contrived, by degrees, to get 
acquainted \vith the capabilities of everyone of them. 
Whenever any actors \vere assenlbled in leisure hours 
about hilu, he ,vas \vont to nlake thenl read, and fre- 
quently to read along \vith them. On such occasions 
he took plays \vhich \vere by and by to be acteJ, \vhich 
for a long time had renlained un acted ; and generally 
by portions. In like lUanneI', after any first representa- 
tion, he caused such passages to be repeated as he had 
anything to say upon: by \vhich nleans he sharpened 
the discernlnent of his actors, and strengthened their 
certainty of hitting the proper J,1oint, And as a person 
of slender but correct understanding Inay produce Inore 
agreeable effect on others than a perplexed and unpu- 
rified genius, he ,vould frequently exalt Illen of nlediocre 
talents, by the clear views vd1Ích he iInperceptibly 
afforùed them, to a wonderful extent of power, Nor 
was it an unilnportant iteln in his scheme, thai he like- 
,vise had poeills read before him in their meetings; for 
by these he nourished in his people the feeling of that 
chann which a \vell-pronounced rhythm is calculated 
to awaken in the soul: ,vhereas, in other' cOlnpanies, 
339 
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those prose con1positions were already getting intro- 
duced for \vhich any tyro was adequate. 
On occasions such as these, he had contrived to 
make himself acquainted \vith the ne\V-COnle players: 
he had decided \vhat they were, and what they might 
be, and silently nlade up his nlÏnd to take advantage of 
their talents, in a revolution which \vas now threatening 
his O\Vll con1pany. For awhile he let the matter rest; 
declined everyone of Wilhelnl's intercessions for his 
cOIllfades, \vith a shrug of the shoulders; till at last 
he saw his tÏ1ne, and altogether unexpectedly n1ade the 
proposal to our friend, tt that he hin1self should come 
upon the stage; that, on this condition, the others, too, 
might be adnlÌtted." 
t( These people must not be so useless as you fornlerly 
described them," ans\vered 'Vilhelm, tt if they can now 
be all received at on
e; and I suppose their talents 
would renlain the same ,vithout me as with me." 
Under seal of secrecy, Serlo hereupon eXplained his 
situation, - ho\v his first actor ,vas giving hints about 
a rise of salary at the rene" al of their contract; how 
he himself did not incline conceding this, the rather as 
the individual in question \vas no longer in such favour 
with the public: how, if he dislnissed him, a ,,-hole 
train would follow; whereby, it was true, his company 
would lose some good, but likewise some in difi'erent, 
actors, He then sho,,?ed 'Vilhelnl ".hat he hoped to 
gain in hin1; in Laertes, Old Boisterous, and even Frau 
Melina, Nay, he promised to procure for the silly 
Pedant himself, in the character of Jew, minister, but 
chiefly of villain, a decided approbation, 
Wilhelm faltered; the proposal fluttered hin1; he 
knew not ,vhat to say, That he Inight say something, 
he rejoined, \vith a deep-dra\vn breath, " You speak very 
graciously about the good you find and hope to find in 
us; but ho
v is it with our \veak points, which certainly 
have not escaped your penetration? " 
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· II These," said Serlo, II by diligence, practIce, and 
reflection, we shall soon nlake strong points, Though 
you are yet but freshmen and bunglers, there is not 
one anlong you that does not warrant expectation more 
or less: for, so far as I can judge, no stick, properly so 
called, is to be nlet with in the company; and your 
stick is the only person that can never be improved,. 
never bent or guided, \vhether it be self-conceit, stupid- 
ity, or hypochondria, that renders hin1 unpliant," 
The luanager next 
tated, in a fe\v ,yords, the ternlS 
he meallt to offer: requested Wilhelrn to detern1Ïne 
soon, and left him in no sluall perplexity. 
In the rnarvellous composition of those travels, 
which he had at first engaged ,vith, as it were, in jest, 
and was no,v carrying on in conjunction with Laertes, 
his n1Ìnd had by degrees gro,vn more attentive to the 
circunlstances and the every-day life of the actual 
world than it ,vas ,vont, He no,v first understood 
the object of his father in so earnestly reconlmending 
him to keep a journal, He no,v, for the first tinle, 
felt ho,v pleasant and how useful it n1Ïght be to be- 
conle participator in so many trades and requisitions, 
anù to take a hand in diffusing activity and life into 
the deepest nooks of the 1110untains and forests of 
Europe. The busy trading to,vn in which he was; the 
unrest of Laertes, ,vho dragged him about to exa.mine 
everything, - afforded him the most impressive inlage 
of a n1Ïghty centre, frOID ,vhich everything ,vas flo,ving 
out, to which everything ,vas coming back; and it ,vas 
the first time that his spirit, in contenlplating this 
species of activity, had really felt delight. At such a 
juncture Serlo's offer had been made him; bad again 
a wakened his desires, his tendencies, his faith in a nat- 
ural talent, and again brought into nlind his solemn 
obligation to his helpless comrades. 
"Here standest thou once lTIOre," said he within 
himself, " at the Parting of the "Vays, between the two 
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women who appeared before thee in thy youth. The 
one no longer looks so pitiful as then, nor does the 
other look so glorious, To obey the one, or to obey 
the other, thou art n.ot without a kind of in,vard calling: 
outward reasons are on both sides strong enuugh, and 
to decide appears to thee Ï1npossible. Thou váshest 
sonle preponderancy from without would fix thy choice; 
and yet., if thou consider well, it is external circulll- 
stances only that inspire thee ,,-ith a ,vish to trade, to 
gather, to possess; ,vhilst it is thy innlost want that 
has created, that has nourished, the desire still further 
to unfold and perfect 'what endo-wluents soever for the 
beautiful and goud, be they nlental 01' bodily, Inay lie 
,vithin thee. And ought I not to hunuur 'Fate, ,vhich, 
without furtherance of Inine, has led IDe hither to the 
goal of all lny wishes? Has not all that I, in old times, 
meditated and forecast, now hal)pened accidentally, and 
without my coöveration? Singular enough! We seem 
to be so intÏ1nate with nothing as ,ve are with our own 
'wishes and hopes, which have long been kept and 
cherished in our hearts; yet when they Illeet us, ,vhen 
they, as -it were, press for,vard to us, then we know 
them not, then we recoil fronl thelll, All that, since 
the hapless night which severed nle fronl 
1ariana, I 
have but allo,ved myself to drealn, no,v stands before 
me, entreating my acceptance. Hither I intended to 
escape by flight; hither I am softly guided; .with Serlo 
I meant to seek a place; he no,v seeks Ine, and offers 
me conditions, which, as a beginner, I could not have 
looked for. Was it, then, mere love to J\L-uiana that 
bound me to the stage? Or love to art that bound TIle 
to her ? Was that prospect, that outh-'t, ,vhich the 
theatre presented l11e, nothing but the project of a re
t- 
less, disorderly, and disobedient boy, wishjng to lead a 
life ,vhich the custonlS of the civic ,vorld would not 
admit of? Or ,yas all this differcnt, ,vorthier, purer? 
If so, what 1110ved thee to alter the persuasions of that 
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period? IIast thou not hitherto, even ,vithuut know- 
ing it, purslH-'ù thy plan? T S nO,t the concluding step 
still further to be justified, no,v that no side-purposes 
COlll Line ,vith it; no,v that in nlaking it thou nlayest 
fulfil a solenlll prolnise, and nobly free thyself from a 
heavy deLt ? " ' 
All that could affect his heart and his in1agination 
,vas now moving, and conflicting in the liveliest ßtrife 
,vithin him, The thought that he might retain 
fignon, 
that he should not need to put away the harper, was 
not an inconsiderable item, in the balance, which, how- 
ever, had not ceased to ,vaver to the one and to the 
other side, ,vhen he went, as he was wont, to see his 
friend Aurelia. 



CHAPTER XX. 


SHE was lying on the sofa: she seemed quiet. " Do 
you think you \vill be fit to act to-morrow?" he in- 
quired. "Oh, yes!" cried she with vivacity: "you 
know there is nothing to prevent DIe. If I but knew 
a way," continued she, " to rid myself of those applauses ! 
The people mean it \vell, but they will kill me. Last 
night I thought my very heart ,vould break! Once, 
when I used to please myself, I could endure this 
gladly: ,vhen I had studied long, and well prepared 
myself, it gave me joy to hear the sound, 'It has suc- 
ceeded !' pealing back to me from every corner, But 
now I speak not what I like, nor as I like; I am swept 
along, I get confused, I scarce know what I dQ; and the 
impression I make is far deeper. The applause grows 
louder; and I think, Did you but know what charms 
you 1 these dark, vague, vehement tones of passion move 
you, force you to adn1ire; and you feel not that they 
are the cries of agony, wrung from the miserable being 
whom you praise, 
"I learned my part this lllorning: just now I have 
been repeating it anù trying it. I aln tired, broken 
down; and to-morrow I must do the saIne, To- morro\\' 
evening is the play, Thus do I drag n1)Tself to and 
fro: it is \vearisome to rise, it is \vearisome to go to beù. 
All Inoves \vithin l11e in an everlasting circle, Then 
come their dreary consolations, anù present themselves 
before me; and I cast then) out, and execrate then1. I 
will not surrenùer, not surrender to necessity: \vhy 
should that be necessary ,vhich crushes TIle to the 
dust ? 
1ight it not be other\vise? I am paying the 
344 
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penalty of being born a German: it is the nature of 
the Germans, that they bear heavily on everything, that 
everything bears heavily on theIn." 
"0 Iny friend!" cried 'Vilhelm, " could you cease to 
whet the dagger wherewith you are ever wounding me I 
Does nothing, then, renlain for you? Are your youth, 
your fornl, your health, your talents, nothing? Haying 
lost one blessing, without Llaule of yours, must you 
throw all the others after it? Is that also necessary?" 
She ,vas silent for a few múments, and then burst 
forth, "I know well, it is a waste of tÜne, nothing but 
a waste of time, this love! 'Vhat 11light not, should 
not, I have done? And now it is all vanished into air. 
I am a poor, wretched, lovelorn creature, - lovelorn, 
that is all ! Oh, have compassion on me! God knows 
I an1 poor and ,vretched I" 
She sank in thought: then, after a brief pause, she 
exclaimed \vith violence, " You are accustonled to have 
all things fly into your arms. No: you cannot feel, no 
man is qualified to feel, the \vorth of a woman that can 
reverence herself. By all the holy angels, by all the 
iInages of blessedness, \vhich a pure and kindly heart 
creates, there is not anything Dlore heavenly than the 
soul of a 'VOlnan giving herself to the man she loves! 
" 'Ve are cold, proud, high, clear-sighted, wise, while 
\ve deserve the naUle of ,vomen; and all these qualities 
,ve lay down at your feet, the instant that ,ve love, 
that we hope to excite a return of love, Oh, ho\v have 
I cast away IllY whole existence ,vittingly and .willingly ! 
But no\v ,viII I despair, purposely despair. There is 
no drop of blood within Ine but shall suffer, no fibre 
that I will Dot punish, Sn1ile, I pray you; laugh at 
this theatrical display of passion." 
\Vilhelm was far enough fronl any tendency to laugh, 
This horrible, half-natural, half-factitious condition of 
his friend attlicted him but too deeply, He sympa- 
thised in the tortures of that racking misery: his 
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thoughts were wandering in painful perplexities, his 
blood ,vas in a feverish tunlult, 
She had risen, and was 'walking up and do,vn the 
roum. "I see before TIle," she ex
laimed, "all Inanner 
of reasons ",-hy I should not love hiIn, I kl1ùW lIe is 
not ,vorthy of it; I turn nlY nlinù aside, thif' way and 
that: I seize upon whatever business I can find, At 
one titne I take up a part, though J have not to play 
it; at anuther, I Legin to practise old ones, though I 
kno,v theln through and through; I practise them more 
diligently, Inore nlÎnutely, - J toil and toil at theIn, 

fy friend, Iny confidant, ,vhat a horrid task is it to tear 
a \vay oue's thoughts fron) oneself! l\ly reason suffers, 
my brain is racked and strained: to save nl)"self fron) 
madness, I again adn1Ït the feeling that I love him, 
Yes, I love hiIn, I love hini !" cried she, ,vith a sho",-er 
of tears: "I love hinl, I shall die loving hiIn ! " 
He took her Ly the hand, and entreated her ill the 
most earnest manner not to \vaste herself in such self- 
torinents. " Oh! it seeins hard," said he, "that not 
only so much that is impossible should Le denied us, 
but so 111uch also that is possiLle! It ,vas nut your lot 
to Ineet with a faithful heart that \vould have forn)ed 
your perfect happiness. It was n1Ïnc to fix the welfare 
of my life upon a hapless creature, \vhom, by the ,veight 
of my fidelity, I dre,v to the Lottom like a reed, per- 
haps even broke in pieces!" 
He had told Aurelia of his intercourse with l\1:ari- 
ana, and could therefore no,v refer to it, She looked 
him intently in the face, and asked, " Can you say that 
you never yet betrayed a ,vonlan, that you never tried 
,vith thoughtless gallantry, ,vith false asseverations, 
\vith cajoling oaths, to \vheedle favour fron) her?" 
"I can!" said "\Vilhelnl, "and indeed without n)uch 
vanity: lilY life has been so siniple and sequestered, I 
have had but fe\v enticGulents to atten)pt such things. 
And \vhat a ,yarning, Iny Leautiful, InY nuLle, friend, is 
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. 
this melancholy state in which I see you! Accept of 
me a vow, which is suited to my heart; which, under 
the eillotion you have caused me, has settled into words 
and shape, and \vill be hal1o\ved by the hour in which 
I utter it. Each transitory inclination I will study 
to withstand, and even the most earnest I will keep 
\vithin Iny bosom: no \voman shall receive an acknowl- 
edgn1ent of love froin Iny lips to whon1 I cannot conse- 
crate lIlY life! " 
She looked at him with a wild indifference, and drew 
back some steps as he offered her his hand. "'Tis li 
no moment!" cried she: " so many women's tears, nlore 
or fe\ver; the ocean \vill not s\vell by reason of them, 
And yet," continued she, "an10ng thousands, one 
WOlnan saved; that still is something; among thou- 
sands, one honest man discovered; this is not to be 
refused. Do you know, then, wh::....., you promise? " 
"I kno\v it," answered Wilheln1, with a smile, and 
holding out his hand, 
" I accept it, then," said she, and Blade a n10vement 
with her right hand, as if meaning to take hold of his; 
but instantly she darted it into her pocket, pulled out 
her dagger quick as lightning, and scored with the edge 
and point of it across his hand. He hastily drew it 
back, but the blood \vas already running down, 
I' One 111Ust mark you men rather sharply, if one 
would have you take heed," cried she, \vith a \vild 
mirth, \vhich soon passed into a quick assiduity. She 
took her handkerchief, anò bound his hand \vith it to 
staunch the fast-flowing blood. " }'orgive a half-crazed 
being," cried she, "and regret not these fe\v drops of 
blood, I am appeased, I aII1 again myself. On my 
knees \viB 1 crave your pardon: leave me the comfort 
of healing you," 
She ran to her dra\ver, hrought lint, \vith other ap- 
paratus, staunched the l)luod, and vie\ved the wound 
attentively, It "
ent across the paIn], close under the 
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thumb, dividing the life-line, and running toward the 
little finger. She bound it up in silence, \vith a signifi- 
cant, reflective look, He asked, once or twice, " Aure- 
lia, ho\v could you hurt your friend? " 
"Hush!" replied she, laying her finger on her 
mouth: "Hush 1" 
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Wilheltn Meister's 
A ppren ticeship 


CHAPTER I. 


THUS Wilhehn, to his pair of former wounds, which 
were yet scarcely healed, had now got the accession of 
a third, which was fresh and not a little disagreeable, 
Aurelia \vuuld not suffer hinl to call a surgeon: she 
dressed the hatH} with all rnanner of strange speeches, 
sa WS, and cerernonies, and so placed him in a very pain- 
ful situation, Yet not he alone, but all persons who 
carne near her, suffered by her restlessness and siugu- 
larity, and no one l110re than little Felix, This stirring 
child was exceedingly impatient under such oppression, 
and showed hÍ1nself still naughtier the more she cen- 
sured and instructed him. 
He delighted in some practices \vhich commonly are 
thought bad habits, and in which she would not by any 
means indulge him, He \vould drink, for example, 
rather from the bottle than the glass; and his food 
seenled visibly to have a better relish when eaten .from 
the bowl than from the plate. Such ill-breeding \vas 
not overlooked: if he left the door standing open, or 
slammed it to; if, when bid do anything, he stood 
stock-still, or ran off violently, - he was sure to have 
a long lecture inflicted on him for the fault. Yet he 
showed no symptoms of improvement from this training: 
on the other hand, his affection for Aurelia seenled 
daily to diminish; there was nothing tender in his tone 
3 
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when he called her mother; 'whereas he passionately 
clung to the old nurse, who let him have his will in 
everything, 
But she likewise had of late becolne so sick, that 
they had at last been obliged to take her froln the 
house into a quiet lodging; and Felix 'would have been 
entirely alone if 1vlign
n had not, like a kindly guard- 
ian spirit, con1e to help him, The t \VO children talked 
together, and amused each other in the prettiest sty Ie. 
She taught hinl little songs; and he, having an excel- 
lent menlory, frequently recited them, to the surprise of 
those about him, She attempted also to explain her 
maps to hÏ1n, \Vith these she was still very busy, 
though she did not seeln to take the fittest n1ethod. 
For, in studying countries, she appeared to care little 
about any other point than whether they \vere cold or 
warm, Of the north and south poles, of the horrid ice 
which reigns there, and of the increasing heat the 
farther one retires from them, she could give a very 
clear account, When anyone was travelling, she 
merely asked whether he \vas going north \vard or 
southward, and strove to find his route in her little 
charts, Especially when V\Tilhehn spoke ofJ travelling, 
she was all attention, and seemed vexed when anything 
occurred to change the subject, Though she could not 
be prevailed upon to undertake a part, or even to enter 
the theatre 'when any play was acting, yet she \villingly 
and zealously comnlÍtted many odes and songs to 
menlory; and by unexpectedly, and, as it were, on the 
spur of the n10ment, reciting some such poem, generally 
of the earnest and solemn kind, she would often cause 
astonish ment in everyone. 
Ser 10, accustomed to regard with favour every trace 
of opening talent, encouraged her in such perforlnances ; 
but what pleased him most in l\lignoll was her sprightly, 
various, and often even mirthful, singing, By nleans 
of a similar gift, the harper likewise had acquired his 
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favour. Without himself possessing any genius for 
mUSIC, or playing on any instrument, Serlo could 
rightly prize the value of the art: he failed not, 
as often as he could, to enjoy this pleasure, which 
cannot be compared with any other, He held a 
concert once a week; and now, with 
1ignon, the 
harper, and Laertes, who ,vas not unskilful on 
the violin, he had formed a very curious domestic 
band. 
He was wont to say, " l\fen are so inclined to content 
themselves with ,vhat is commonest; the spirit and the 
senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the 
beautiful and perfect, - that everyone should study, 
by all methods, to nourish in his mind the faculty of 
feeling these things. For no man can bear to be en- 
tirely deprived of such enjoYlnents: it is only because 
they are not used to taste of ,vhat is exeellent that the 
generality of people take delight in silly and insipid 
things, provided they be new. For this reason," he 
would add," one ought, every day at least, to hear a 
little song, read a good poeln, see a fine picture, and, if 
it were possible, to speak a few reasonable words." 
With such a turn of thought in Serlo, which in some 
degree was natural to him, the persons who frequented 
his society could scarcely be in want of pleasant con- 
versation, 
It was in the midst of these instructive entertain- 
ments, that Wilhehn one day received a letter sealed 
in black, Werner's hand betokened nlournful news; 
and our friend ,vas not a little shocked when, opening 
the sheet, he found it to contain the tidings of his 
father's death, conveyed in a very few words, After a 
short and sudden illness, he had parted from the 
world, leaving his domestic affairs in the best possible 
order, 
This unlooked-for intelligence struck Wilheln1 to the 
heart. He deeply felt how careless and negligent we 
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often are of friends and relations while they inhabit 
with us this terrestrial sojourn; and how we first repent 
of our insensibility when the fair unioll, at least for this 
side of tilne, is finally cut asunder. His grief for the 
early death of this honest parent was nlitigateù only 
by the feeling that he had loved but little in the worlù, 
and the conviction that he had enjoyed but little, 
\Vilhehn's thoughts soon turned to his o\vn predica- 
lnellt, and he felt hÏ1nself extrelnely discomposed, A 
person can scarcely be put into a I1101'e dangerous posi- 
tion, than when external circulnstances have produced 
SOlne striking change in his condition, without his 
manner of feeling and of thinking having undergone 
any preparation for it. There is, then, an epoch with- 
out epoch; and the contradiction ,vhich arises is the 
greater the less the person feels that he is not trained 
for this new manner of existence. 
vVilhelm sa 'v himself in freedom, at a moment when 
he could not yet be at one with himself. His thoughts 
were noble, his motives pure, his purposes were not to 
be despised. All this he could, with some degree of 
confidence, acknowledge to himself: but he had of late 
been frequently enough cOlnpelled to notice, that ex- 
perience was sadly wanting to him; and hence, on the 
experience of others, and on the results which they 
deduced from it, he put a value far beyond its real one, 
and thus led himself still deeper into error. What he 
wanted, he conceived he might most readily acquire 
if he undertook to collect and retain \vhatever nlemor- 
able thought he should meet with in reading or in 
conversation. He accordingly recorded his own or 
other men's opinions, nay, wrote whole dialogues, when 
they chanced to interest him, But unhappily by this 
means he held fast the false no less firmly than the 
true; he dwelt far too long on one idea, particularly 
when it was of an aphoristic shape; and thus he left 
his natural mode of thought and action, and frequently 
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took foreign lights for his lodestars, Aurelia's bitter- 
ness, and Laertes's cold contempt for n1en, warped his' 
judgment oftener than they should have done: but no 
one, in his present case, ,vouid have been so dangerous 
as J arno, a man whose clear intellect could forln a just 
and rigorous decision about present things, but who 
erred, withal, in enunciating these particular decisions 
with a kind of universal application; \vhereas, in truth, 
the judgments of the understanding are properly of 
force but once, and that in the strictest cases, and 
beconle inaccurate in some degree when applied to any 
other. 
Thus Wilhelm, striving to become consistent with 
hiInself, was deviating farther and farther fronl 'v hole- 
some consistency; and this confusion made it easier 
for his passions to enlploy their \vhole artillery against 
hinl, and thus still farther to perplex his views of duty. 
Serlo did not fail to take ad vantage of the late 
tidings; and in truth he daily had 11lore reason to be 
anxious about some fresh arrangement of his people. 
Either he 11lUst soon renew his old contracts, - a Ineas- 
ure he was not specially fond of; for several of his 
, actors, who reckoned themselves indispensable, were 
growing more and nlore arrogant, - or else he must 
entirely ne\v-Inodel and re-forln his conlpany; which 
plan he looked upon as preferable. 
Though he ë.i:.. not personally importune our friend, 
he set Aurelia and Philina on him; and the other 
wanderers, longing for some kind of settlement, on their 
side, gave Wilhelm not a moment's rest; so that he 
stood hesitating in his choice, in no slight embarrass- 
ment till he should decide. Who would have thought 
that a letter of Wern'r's, written with quite different 
views, should have forced him on resolving 1 We shall 
omit the introduction, and give the rest of it with little 
alteration. 



CHAPTER II. 


"IT was, therefore, and it always nlust be, right for 
everyone, on any opportunity, to follow his vocation 
and exhibit his activity, Scarcely had the good old 
man been gone a quarter of an hour, when everything 
in the house began 1110ving by a different plan than 
his, Friends, acquaintances, relations, crowded forward, 
especially all sorts of people who on such occasions use 
to gain anything. They fetched and carried, they 
counted, wrote, and reckoned; some brought wine and 
meat, others ate and drank; and none seemed busier 
than the women getting out the nlournings, 
"Such being the case, thou wilt not blame me, that, 
in this emergency, I likewise thought of my advantage, 
I made myself as active, and as helpful to thy sister, as 
I could, and, so soon as it was any way decorous, sig- 
nified to her that it had no\v become our business to 
accelerate a union which our parents, in their too great 
circumspection, had hitherto postponed, 
"Do not suppose, however, that it came into our 
heads to take possession of that monstrous empty 
house. We are more modest and more rational. Thou 
shalt hear our plan: thy sister, so soon as we are mar- 
ried, comes to our house; and thy mother comes along 
with her. 'How can that be?' thou wilt say: 'you 
have scarcely room for yourselves in that hanlpered 
nest,' There lies the art of it, nlY friend. Good pack- 
ing renders all things possible: thou wouldst not be- 
lieve what space one finds when one desires to occupy 
but little, The large house we shall sell, - an oppor- 
8 
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tunityoccurs for this; and the money we shall draw 
for it will produce a hundredfold. 
"I hope this meets thy views: I hope also thou hast 
not inherited the smallest particle of those unprofitable 
tastes for which thy father and thy grandfather were 
noted. The latter placed his greatest happiness in hav- 
ing about him a multitude of dull-looking works of 
art, which no one, I may well say no one, could 
enjoy with him: the f01'lner lived in a stately pomp, 
which he suffered no one to enjoy with him. We 
nlean to manage otherwise, and we expect thyappro- 
bation, 
"It is true, I myself in all the house have no place 
whatever but the stool before IllY writing-desk; and I 
see not clearly where they will be able to put a cradle 
down: but, in return, the rOOin ,ve shall have out-of- 
doors ,vill be the more abundant. Coffee-houses and 
clubs for the husband, walks and drives for the wife, 
and pleasant country jaunts for both. But the chief 
advantage in our plan is, that, the round table being 
now completely filled, our father cannot ask hi
 friends 
to dinner, who, the more he strove to entertain them, 
used to laugh at him the more. 
" Now no superfluity for us! Not too much furni- 
ture and apparatus; no coach, no horses! N oUting 
but money, and the liberty, day after day, to do what 
you like in reason. No wardrobe; still the best and 
newest on your back: the man may wear his coat till 
it is done; the ,vife may truck her gown, the moment 
it is going out of fashion. There is' nothing so un- 
sufferable to Ine as an old huckster's shop of property. 
If you would offer me a jewel, on condition of my 
wearing it daily on my finger, I would not accept it; 
for how can one conceive any pleasure in a dead 
capital? This, then, is my confession of faith: To 
transact your business, to make money, to be merry 
with your household; and about the rest of the earth 
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to trouble yourself no further than ,vhere you can be 
of service to it. 
" But ere now thou art saying, c And, pray, what is to 
be done with me in this sage plan of yours? Where 
shall I find shelter \vhen you have sold Iny own house, 
and not the sluallest rOO1.n remains in yours?' 
c; This is, in truth, the 11lain point, hrother; and in 
this, too, I shall have it in my po\ver to serve thee. 
]Jut first I lnust present the just tribute of my praise 
for tÍ1ne so spent as thine has been. 
"Tell 1ue, how hast thou within a few \veeks be- 
C0111e so Hkilled in every useful, interesting object? 
Highly as I thought of thy powers, I did nut, reckon 
such attention and such diligence among the nU1nber, 
Thy journal shows us \vith \vhat profit thou art travel- 
lingo The (h
scription of the iron aud the copper 
forges is exquisite: it evinces a cOluplete kno\vledge 
úf the subject, [rnyself \vas once there; but lny re- 
lation, cOlupared with this, has but a very bungled 
look, . The whole letter on the linen-trade is full of 
infoflnation: the remarks on commercial competition 
are at 'once just and striking, In one or t\VO places, 
there are en'ors in addition, 'which indeed are very 
. pardonable. 
"But \vhat most delights my father and lnyself, is 
thy thorough knowledge of husbandry, and the im- 
proveillent of landed property, "\Ve have thoughts of 
purchasing a large estate, at present under sequestra- 
tioll, in a very fruitful district, For paying it, we 
mean to use the money realised by the sale of the 
house; another portion we shall borro\v; a portion 
Diay. relnain unpaid. And we count on thee for going 
thither, and superintending the iInproveU1ent of it; by 
which means, hefore many years are passed, the land, 
to speak in moderation, will have risen above a third 
in value. We shall then bring it to the market again, 
seek out a larger piece, iInprove and trade as formerly, 
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For all this thou art the nlan. Our pens, n1eanwhile, 
will not lie idle here; and so by and by we shall rise 
to be enviable people. 
"For the present, fare thee well! Enjoy life on 
thy journey, and turn thy face ,vherever thou canst 
find contentment and ad vantage. }"or the next half 
year ,ve shall not need thee; thou canst look about 
thee in the world as thou pleasest: a judicious person 
finds his best instruction in his tra vels, Fare,vell ! I 
rejoice at being connected ,vith thee so closely by re- 
lation, and no\v united ,vith thee in the spirit of 
acti vity." 


Well as this letter Blight be penned, and full of 
economical truths as it ,vas, "Tilhehn felt displeased 
\vith it for more than one n:}ason. The praise be- 
stowed on him for his pretended statistical, technolog- 
ical, and rural knowledge was a silent reprin1and, The 
ideal of the happiness of civic life, '\vhich his worthy 
brother sketched, by no means charn1ed hin1: on the 
contrary, a secret spirit of contradiction dragged .him 
forcibly the other ,vay, He convinced himself, that, 
except on the stage, he could nowhere find that nlental 
culture which he longed to give himself: he seenled to 
grow the more decided in his resolution, the n10re 
strongly Werner, without knowing it, opposed him, 
Thus assailed, he collected all his arguments together, 
and buttressed his opinions in his n1Ïnd the n10re care- 
fully, the more desirable he reckoned it to sho\v them 
in a fa voura ble light to Werner; and in this manner he 
produced an answer, which also we insert, 



CHAPTER III. 


"THY letter is so ,veIl written, and so prudently and 
,visely conceived, that no objection can be made to it. 
Only thou Blust pardon me, when I declare that one 
n1ay think, Inaintain, and do directly the reverse, and 
yet be in the right as well as thou. Thy mode of 
being and imagining appears to turn on boundless ac- 
quisition, and a light, mirthful manner of enjoyn1ent: 
I need scarcely tell thee, that in all this I find little 
that can charn1 me. 
"}-"irst, however, I an1 sorry to adn1it, that my jour- 
nal is none of mine. Under the pressure of necessity, 
and to satisfy my father, it ,vas patched together by a 
friend's help, out of Inany books: and though in words 
I know the objects it relates to, and more of the like 
sort, I by no means understand theIn, or can occupy 
mys
lf about them. "\Vhat good were it for 1ne to 
manufacture perfect iron \vhile my o\vn breast is full 
of dross? What would it stead n1e to put properties 
of land in order, while I am at variance with myself ? 
"To speak it in a word, the cultivation of my indi- 
vidual self, here as I am, has from my youth upwards 
been constantly though dimly my wish and my pur- 
pose, The sanle intention I still cherish, but the 
nleans of realisillg it are no\v grown somewhat clearer. 
I have seen U10re of life than thou believèst, and 
profited more by it also. Give some attention, 
then, to \vhat T say, though it should not altogether 
tally \vith t.hy own opinions, 
"Had I been a nobleman, our dispute would soon 
have been decided; but, being a simple burgher, I 
12 
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nlust take a path of nlY own: and I fear it may be 
difficult to make thee understand rue. I know not 
how it is in foreign countries, but in Germany, a uni- 
versal, and, if I may say so, personal, cultivation is be- 
yond the reach of anyone except a noblenlan. Â 
burgher rnay acquire nlerit; by excessive efforts he 
may even educate his n1Ïnd; but his personal qualities 
are lost, or WOl'
e than lost, let hÜu struggle a,s he \vill. 
Since the noble Iuan, frequenting the society of the 
lllost polished, is cOIl1pelled to give hÏ111self a poli
hed 
manner; since this lUanneI', neither door nor gate being 
shut against hinl, gro\vs at last an unconstrained one; 
since, in court or camp, his figure, his person, are a 
part of his possessions, and, it may be, the most 
necessary part, - he has reason enough to put son1e 
value on theIn, and to sho\v that he puts some, A 
certain stately grace in COll1ffion things, a sort of gay 
elegance in earnest and Ï1uportant ones, becomes hinl 
well; for it shows hinl to be everywhere in equilibriunl. 
lie is a public peJ:son; and the nlore cultivated his 
nlovements, the more sonorous his voice, the more 
staid and Ineasured his \vhole being is, the more per- 
fect is he, If t.o high and low, to friends and relations, 
he continues still the saIne, then nothing can be said 
agÐinst him, none may \visil hinl otherwise. His coldness 
lllUSt be reckoned clearness of head, his dissinlulation 
prudence, If he can rule hilllself externally at every 
nloment of his life, no man has aught 1110re to denland 
. L 
of him; and, whatever else there nlay be in hÜn or 
about him, capacities, talents, 'wealth, all seenl gifts 
of supererogation, 
" Now, in1agine any burgher offering ever to pretend 
to these ad vantages, he will utterly fail, and the more 
cOlupletely, the greater inclination and the more en- 
do\vlllents nature 1l1ay have given hitn for that ll10de 
of being, 
" Since, in COUlmon life, the noblernan is hanlpered 
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by no limits; since kings, or kinglike figures, do not 
differ frolll hinl, - he can everywhere advance 'with a 
silent consciousness, as if before his equals: everywhere 
he is entitled to press forward, whereas nothing more be- 
seelns the burgher than the quiet feeling of the limits 
that are dra\vn around hinI, The burgher lllay not 
ask himself, 'vVhat. art thou?: He can only ask, 
"Vhat hast thou? What discernnlent, knowledge, 
talent, wealth?' If the nobleman, merely by his per- 
sonal carriage, offers all that can be asked of him, the 
burgher by his personal carriage offers nothing, and 
can offer nothing, The forn1er has a right to seC'ln: 
the latter is conlpelled to be, and what he ainls at 
seeming becomes ludicrous and tasteless. The former 
does and makes, the latter but effects and procures; he 
n1ust culti vate some single gifts in order to be useful; 
and it is beforehand settled, that, in his manner of 
existence, there is no harmony, and can be none, since 
he is bound to make hinlself of use in one department, 
and so has to relinquish all the others, 
"Perhaps the reason of this difference is not the 
usurpation of the nobles, and the submission of the 
burghers, but the constitution of society itself, 
\Vhether it will ever alter, and how, is to me of 
slTIall importance: my present business is to meet 
my own case, as matters actually stand; to consider 
by \vhat means I nIay save nlyself, and reach the ob- 
ject which I cannot live in peace without, 
" Now, this harlTIOnious cultivation of my nature, 
which has been denied me by birth, is exactly 
what I most long for, Since leaving thee, I have 
gained much by voluntary practice: I have laid aside 
much of my \vonted en1barrasslnent, and can bear nlY- 
self in very tolerable sty Ie. My speech and voice I 
have like\vise been attending to; and I may say, with- 
out much vanity, that in society I do not cause 
displeasure. But I will not conceal frOll1 thee, that 
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illY inclination to become a public person, and to 
I)lease and influence in a larger circle, is daily growing 
lllore insuperable. With this, there is combined Iny 
love for poetry and all that is related to it; and 
the necessity I feel to cultivate 111Y luental faculties 
and tastes, that so, in this enjuYInenL henceforth 
indispensable, I may esteeIn as good the good alone, as 
beautiful the beautiful alone. Thou seest well, that for 
TIle all this is nowhere to be nlet with except upon the 
stage; that in this element alone can I effect and culti- 
vate n1yself according to my wishes, On the boards a 
pulished U1an appears in his splendour with personal aè- 
eOlnplishments, just as he does so in the upper classes 
of society; body and spirit 111Ust advance with equal 
steps in all his studies; and there T shall have it in 
lllY power at once to be and seem as well as any\vhere. 
If I further long for solid occupations, we have there 
ll1echanical vexations in abundance: I lllay give ll1Y 
patience daily exercise, 
"Dispute not with me on this subject; for, ere thou 
\vritest, the step is taken. In cOlnpliance \vith the rul- 
ing prejudices, I will change Iny nalne; as, indeed, that 
of l\leister, or 1\faster, does not suit 111e, Fare"well ! 
Our fortune is in good hands: on that subje
t I shall 
not disturb myself, What. I need I \vill, as occasion 
calls, require from thee: it will not be 1I1uch, for I hope 
my art will be sufficient to maintain me." 


Scarcely was the letter sent a,vay, when our friend 
made good his words. To the great surprise of Serlo 
and the rest, he at once declared that he was ready to 
become an actor, and bind himself by a contract on 
reasonable tern1S, With regard to these they were 
soon agreed; for Serlo had before made offers, with 
\vhich Wilhelm and his comrades had good reason to 
be satisfied, The whole of that unlucky company, 
wherewith we have had so long to occupy ourselves, 
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was now at once received; and, except perhaps Laertes. 
not a nlember of it showed the snlallest thankfulness 
to Wilhelm. As they had entreated without confidence, 
so they accepted without gratitude. 1\10st of thenl pre- 
ferred ascribing their appointnlent to the influence of 
Philina, and directed their thanks to her. l\leanwhile 
the contracts had been written out, and were now 
a-signing. At the moment when our friend was sub- 
scribing his assunled designation, by some inexplicable 
concatenation of ideas, there arose before his mind's 
eye the inlage of that green in the forest \vhere he lay 
wounded in Philina's lap. The lovely....t\.mazon canle 
riding on her gray palfrey froln the bushes of the wood: 
she approached him and dismounted, Her humane 
anxiety made her COllle and go: åt length she stood 
before him. The white surtout fell down from her 
shoulders: her countenance, her form, began to glance 
in radiance; and she vanished from his sight. He 
wrote his name mechanically only, not knowing what 
he did, and felt not, till after he had signed, that 1\1i- 
gnon was standing at his side, was holding by his arnl, 
and had softly tried to stop him, and pull back his 
hand. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ONE of the conditions under which our friend had 
gone upon the stage was not acceded to by Serlo with- 
out some limitations, \Vilhelnl had required that 
" Halnlet" shoulù be played entire and unnlutilated: 
the other had agreed to this strange stipulation, in so 
far as it was possible. On this point they had many 
a contest; for as to what was possible or not possible, 
and ,vhat parts of the piece could be onÜtted without 
Inutilating it, the t,vo were of very different opinions. 
vVilhehn was still in that happy season ,,yhen one 
cannot understand how, in the woman one loves, in 
the writer one honours, there should be anything de- 
fective. The feeling they excite in us is so entire, so 
accordant with itself, that we cannot help attributing 
the same perfect harmony to the objects themselves, 
Serlo again was willing to discrin1inate, perhaps too 
willing: his acute understanding could usually discern 
in any work of art nothing but a more or less Ùnper- 
fect whole, He thought, that as pieces usually stood, 
there was little reason to be chary about meddling with 
theln; that of course Shakespeare, and particularly 
"Hamlet," would need to suffer much curtailment. 
But, when Serlo talked of separating the wheat from 
the chaff, Wilhelm would not hear of it, "It is not 
chaff and wheat together," said he: "it is a trunk with 
boughs, twigs, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruit. Is 
not the one there with the others, and by Ineans of 
them?" To which Serlo would reply that people did 
not bring a whole tree upon the table; that the artist 
was required to present his guests with silver apples in 
17 
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platters of silver. They exhausted their invention in 
sinÜlitudes, and their opinions seemed still further 
to diverge, 
Our friend was on the borders of despair, \vhen on 
one occasion, after lnuch debating, Serlo counselled 
hÜn Lo take the simple plan, - to lnake a brief resolu- 
tion, to grasp his peu, to peruse the tragedy; dashing 
out \vhatever would not answer, conlpressing several 
personages into one: and if he was not skilled in such 
proceedings, or had not heart enough for going through 
\vith theIn, he nlight leave the task to hÜn, the nlau- 
agel', \vho would engage to nlake short work \vith it, 
" That is not our bargain," answered vVilhelnl, "Ho\v 
can you, with all your taste, show so llluch levity?" 
"My friend," cried Serlo, "you yourself \vill erelong 
f.
el it and show it, I kno\v too well how shocking 
such a Inode of treating works is: perhaps it never 
was allo\ved on any theatre till no\v, But where, in- 
deed, was êver one so slighted as ours? Authors force 
us on this wretched clipping systeln, and the public 
tolerates it, How many pieces have ,ve, pray, ,vhich 
do not overstep the measure of our nUlubers, of our 
decorations and theatrical lnachinery, of the proper 
tÜne, of the fit alternation of dialogue, and the physical 
strength of the actor? And yet we are to play, and 
play, and constantly give novelties, Ought we not to 
profit by our privilege, then, since we acconlplish just 
as nluch by luutilated works as by entire ones? It is 
the public itself that grants the privilege, Few Ger- 
mans, perhaps few 11len of any nlodern nation, have a 
proper sense of an æsthetic whole, - they praise and 
blalue by passages; .they are charmed by passages; 
and who has greater reason to rejoice at this than 
actors, since the stage is ever but a patched and piece- 
work matter? " 
" Is !" cried Wilhelm; "but must it ever be so? 
Must everything that is continue? Convince nle not 
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that you are right, for no po\ver on earth should force 
lIle to abide by any contract which J had concluùed 
\vith the grossest misconceptions." 
Serlo gave a merry turn to the business, and per- 
suaded 'Vilhehn to review once more the nlallY conver- 
sations they had had together about "Halulet," and 
hÏ1nself to invent SOUle lneans of properly reforlnillg 
the piece, 
After a fe\v days, which he had spent alone, our 
friend returned 'with a cheerful look, "I anI nluch 
lnistaken," cried he, "if I have not now discovered ho\v 
the \vhole is tu be lnanaged: nay, I aID convinced tbat 
Shakespeare hÜnself would have arranged it so, had not 
his 111Ìnd been too exclusively directed to the ruling 
interest, and perhaps n1Ïsled by the novels 'which fur- 
nished him \vith his materials." 
"I.Jet us hear," said Serlo, placing himself with an 
air of solenll1Ïty upon the sofa: "I will listen cahnly, 
but judge with rigonI'," 
"I anI not afraid of you," said Wilhehn: "only l}ear 
Ine, In the composition of this play, after the 1110st 
accurate investigation and the most nlature reflection, 
I distinguish two classes of objects, The first are the 
grand internal relations of the persons and events, t.he 
powerful effects \vhich arise from the characters and 
proceedings of the main figures: these, I hold, are indi- 
vidually excellent; and the order in which they are 
presented cannot be improved, No kind of interfer- 
ence must be suffered to destroy them, or even essen- 
tially to change their form, These are the things whieh 
stalnp thelnsel yes deep into the soul, which all lIleD 
long to see, which no one dares to nleddle with, Ac- 
cordingly, I understand, they have alnlost \vholly 1)een 
retained in all our German theatres. But our country- 
men ha ve erred, in my opinion, with regard to the 
second class of objects, which may be observed in this 
tragedy: I allude to the external relations of the per- 
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sons, ,vhereby they are brought fronl place to place, or 
combined in various "
ays, by certain accidental inci- 
dents. These they have looked upon as very uninl- 
portant; have spoken of them only in passing, or left 
them out altogether. N ow, indeed, it must be O'wned, 
these threads are slack and slender; yet they run 
through the entire piece, and bind together much that 
,vould other,vise fall asunder, and does actually fall 
asunder, ,vhen you cut thelll off, and imagine you have 
done enough and more, if yuu ha ve left the ends 
hanging. 
" Anlong these external relations I include the dis- 
turbances in Norway, the \var with young J'ortinbras, 
the embassy to his uncle, the settling of that feud, the 
n1arch of young Fortinbras to Poland, and his con1Ìng 
back at the end; of the same sort are Horatio's return 
fronl 'Vittenberg, Hamlet's wish to go thither, the jour- 
ney of Laertes to France, his return, the despatch of 
Hanllet into England, his capture by pirates, the death 
of the t\VO courtiers by the letter 'which they carried, 
All these circunlstances and events 'would be very fit 
for expanding and lengthening a novel; but here they 
injure exceedingly the unity of the piece, particularly 
as the hero has no plan, and are, in consequence, 
entirely out of place." 
" For once in the right!" cried Serlo, 
"Do not interrupt nle," ans\vered Wilhelm: "per- 
haps you 'will not ahvays think nle right, These 
errors are like ten1porary props of an edifice: they 
nlust not be removed till \ve have built a firnl \vall in 
their stead. J\ly project, therefore, is, not at all to 
change those first-luentioned grand situations, or at 
least as luuch as possiLle to Rpare then1, Loth collect- 
ively and individually; but \vith reRpect to the
e 
external, single, dissipated, and dissipating n1otives, to 
cast thelll all at once a\vay, and substitute a solitary 
one instead of them," 
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"And this 1," inquired Serlo, springing up from his 
recun1bent posture, 
" It lies in the piece itself," ans\vered \Vilhelm, " only 
I employ it rightly. There are disturbances in Nor.. 
way, You shall hear 1ny plan, and try it. 
" After the death of Halnlet the father, the N or\ve- 
gians, lately conquered, grow unruly. The viceroy of 
that country sends his son, Horatio, an old school 
friend of Halnlet's, and distinguished above every 
other for his bravery and prudence, to Denmark, to 
press for\vard the equipluent of the fleet, \vhich, under 
the ne\v luxurious king, proceeds but slowly, Horatio 
has known the former king, having fought in his bat- 
tles, having even stood in favour, wjth him - a circum- 
stance by which the first ghost scene \vill be nothing 
injured. The new sovereign gives Horatio audience, 
and sends Laertes into Norway with intelligence that 
the fleet will soon arrive; whilst Horatio is comlnis- 
sioned to accelerate the preparation of it: and the 
Queen, on the other hand, .will not consent that Ham- 
let, as he wishes, should go to sea along with him." 
"Heaven be praised!" cried Serlo: "we shall now 
get rid of Wittenberg and the university, \vhich was 
always a sorry piece of business. I think your idea 
extremely good; for, except these two distant objects, 
Norway and the fleet, the spectator will not be re- 
quired to fancy anything: the rest he will see; the 
rest takes place before him; whereas, his imagination, 
on the other plan, was hunted over all the world." 
" You easily perceive," said Wilhelm, "how I shall 
contrive to keep the other parts together. When 
Hamlet tells Horatio of his uncle's crime, Horatio 
counsels hÍ1n to go to Norway in his conlpany, to 
secure the affections of the army, and return in \var- 
like force: Hamlet also is becoming dangerous to the 
King and Queen; they find no readier method of 
deliverance, than to send him in the fleet, with Rosen.. 
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crantz and Guildenstern to be spies u pOl). him; and, as 
Laertes in the llleantime COlnes from }""rance, they 
detern1Ïne that this youth, exasperated even to murder, 
shall go after hÏ1n, IT nfavourable winds detain the 
fleet: Han1let returns; for his wandering through 
the churchyard, perhaps SOlne lucky motive may be 
thought of; his llleeting 'with Laertes in Ophelia's 
grave is a grand llloment, \vhich we Inust not part 
with. After this, the King resolves that it is better 
to get quit of Hanllet on the spot: the festival of his 
departure, the pretended reconcilen1ent with Laertes, 
are no\v solemnised; on \vhich occasion knightly 
sports are held, and Laertes fights with Hamlet. 
'Vithout the four corpses, I cannot end the play: no 
one must survive, The right of popular election now 
again comes in force; and Hamlet, while dying, gives 
his vote to Horatio," 
" Quick! quick!" said Serlo, "sit down and work 
the play: your plan has my entire approbation; only 
let not your zeal evaporate. 



CHAPTER V. 


WILHELM had already been for some time busied 
with translating" Hamlet; " Inaking use, as he laboured, 
of Wieland's spirited performance, through which he had 
first become acquainted with Shakespeare, What had 
been omitted in Wieland's ,york he replaced, and had 
secured a complete version, at the very time ,vhen Serlo 
and he were pretty .well agreed about the ,vay of 
treating it, He now Legan, according to his plan, 
to cut out and insert, to separate and unite, to alter, 
and often to restore; for, satisfied as he ,vas with his 
own conception, it still appeared to hinl as if, in exe- 
cuting it, he were but spoiliug the original." 
When all ,vas fiuished, he read his ,york to Serlo 
and the rest, They declared theJllselves exceedingly 
contented with it: Serlo, in particular, lllade lilany 
flattering observations, 
"Y ou have felt very justly," said he, among other 
things, "that some external circumstances must ac- 
company this play, but that they IllUst be simpler than 
those which the great poet has enlployed. vVhat takes 
place ,vithout the theatre, \vhat the spectator does not 
see, but must imagine, is like a background, in front 
of which the acting figures move. Your large and 
sÍ1nple prospect of the fleet and Norway will do much 
to improve the play; if this were altogether taken from 
it, we should have but a family scene remaining; and 
the great idea, that here a kingly house, by internal 
crimes and incongruities, goes do,vn to ruin, 'would not 
be presented with its proper dignity, But if the for- 
mer background were left standing, so manifold, so 
23 
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fluctuating and confused, it would hurt the inlpression 
of the figures." 
Wilhelm again took Shakespeare's part; alleging 
that he wrote for islanders, for Englishmen, who gen- 
erally, in the distance, ,vere accustomed to see little 
else than ships and voyages, the coast of France and 
privateers; and thus what perplexed and distracted 
others was to thenl quite natural. 
Serlo assented; and both ,vere of opinion, that, as 
the play ,vas now to be produced upon the Gerlnan 
stage, this nlore serious and sÜnple background ,vas 
the best adapted for the Gerlnan lnind. 
The parts had been distributed before: Serlo under- 
took Polonius; Aurelia, Ophelia; Laertes was already 
designated by his name; a young, thick-set, jolly ne,v- 
COIner ,vas to be Horatio; the ICing and Ghost alone 
occasioned some perplexity, for both of these no one 
but Old Boisterous relnaining. Serlo proposed to 
make the Pedant, King; but against this our friend 
protested in the strongest terms. They could resolve 
on nothing. 
Wilhelm had also allo,ved both Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern to continue in his play. " Why not COln- 
press them into one?" said Serlo, "This abbreviation 
will not cost you much," 
"Heaven keep rne from all such curtailments!" an- 
s,vered Wilhelm: "they destroy at once the sense and 
the effect. What these t,vo persons are and do it is 
impossible to represent by one. In such small lnatters 
'\ve discover Shakespeare's greatness, These soft ap- 
proaches, this smirking and bo\ving, this assenting, 
wheedling, flattering, this ,vhisking agility, this \vag- 
ging of the tail, this allness and elnptiness, this legal 
knavery, this ineptitude and insipidity, - ho,v can they 
be expressed by a single man? There ought to be at 
least a dozen of these people, if they could be had; 
for it is only in society that they are anything i 
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they are society itself; and Shakespeare showed no 
little wisdom and discernnlent in bringing in a pair of 
them, Besides, I need them as a couple that n1ay be 
contrasted with the single, noble, excellent Horatio." 
"I understand you," ans,vered Serlo, "and we can 
arrange it, One of them we shall hand over to 
Elmira, Old Boisterous's eldest daughter: it will all 
be right, if they look well enough; and I will deck 
and trim the puppets so that it shall be first-rate fun 
to behold thenl," 
Philina was rejoicing not a little, that she had to 
act the Duchess in the small subordinate play. " I 
,vill show it so natural," cried she, "how you wed a 
second husband, ,vithout loss of time, when you have 
loved the first immensely. I mean to win the loudest 
plaudits, and every man shall wish to be the third," 
Aurelia gave a frown: her spleen against Philina 
was increasing every day, 
"'Tis a pity, I declare," said Serlo, "that we have 
no ballet; else you should dance n1e a pas de deux 
with your first, and then another "\\"ith your second 
husband, - and the first might dance himself to sleep 
by the measure; and your bits of feet and ankles would 
look so pretty, tripping to and fro upon the side 
stage." 
" Of my ankles you do not know much," replied she 
pertly; "and as to my bits of feet," cried she, hastily 
reaching belo,v the table, pulling off her slippers, and 
holding them together out to Serlo, "here are the cases 
of them; and I challenge you to find me more dainty 
ones." 
"I \vas in earnest," said he, looking at the elegant 
half-shoes, "In truth, one does not often meet with 
anything so dainty," 
They were of Parisian workmanship: Philina had 
received them as a present from the countess, a lady 
whose foot was celebrated for its beauty. 
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"A charming thing!" cried Serlo: "my heart leaps 
at the sight of them," 
" What gallant throbs!" replied Philina, 
"There is nothing in the world beyond a pair of 
slippers," said he, " of such pretty lnanufacture, in their 
proper tirne and place, ,vhen " - 
Philina touk her slippers frolll his hand, crying, 
"Y ou have squeezed thenl all! They are far too ,vide 
for me!" She played 'with them, and rubbed the 
soles of then1 together. " Ho,v hot it is!" cried she, 
clapping the sole upon her cheek, then again rubbing, 
and holding it to Serlo, He ,vas innocent enough to 
stretch out his hand to feel the wal'lnth, ., Clip! 
clap!" cried she, giving hirn a Snlal't rap over the 
knuckles \vith the heel; so that he sCl'ean1(:
d, and 
dre,v back his hand. " That's for indulging in thoughts 
of your O"wn at the sight of nlY slippers," 
"And that's for using old folk like children,>' cried 
the other; then sprang up, seized her, and plundered 
many a kiss, everyone of which she artfully contested 
with a show of serious reluctance, In this romping, 
her long hair got louse, and floated around the group; 
the chair overset; and Aurelia, inwardly indignant at 
such rioting, arose in great vexation. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THOUGH in this remoulding of "Hamlet" many 
characters had been cut off, a sufficient nun1ber of 
them still remained, - a number which the company 
was scarcely adequate to meet. 
"If this is the way of it," said Serlo, " our prolllpter 
hilnself must issue frOin his den, and mount the stage, 
and become a personage like one of us." 
"Ill his own station," answered Wilhelm, " I have 
frequently admired him," 
"I do not think," said Serlo, "that there is in 
the world a more perfect artist of his kind, No spec- 
tator ever hears him: we upon the stage catch every 
syllable, He has formed in himself, as it were, a 
peculiar set of vocal organs for this purpose: he is like 
a genius that whispers intelligibly to us in the hour of 
need. He feels, as if by instinct, what portion úf his 
task an actor is completely master of, and anticipates 
from afar where his memory will fail him. I have 
known cases in which I myself had scarcely read my 
part: he said it over to me word for \vord, and I 
played happily. Yet he has some peculiarities which 
would make another in his place quite useless, For 
example, he takes such an interest in the plays, that, 
in giving any moving passage, he does not indeed 
declaim it, but he reads it with all pomp and pathos. 
By this ill habit he has nonplussed me on more than 
one occasion." 
"As with another of his singularities," observed 
Aurelia, "he once left me sticking fast in a very 
dangerous pas
age." 
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"How could this happen, with the man's attentive- 
ness ?" said Wilhelm. 
"He is so affected," said Aurelia, "by certain pas- 
sages, that he weeps warm tears, and for a few 
Inoments loses all reflection; and it is not properly 
passages such as we should can affecting that produce 
this impression on him; but, if I express Inyse1f clearly, 
the beautiful passages, those out of \vhich the pure 
spirit of the poet looks forth, as it were, through open, 
sparkling eyes, - passages \vhich others at lIlost rejoice 
over, and which lliany thousands altogether overlook," 
"And with a soul so tender, why does he never 
venture on the stage?" 
"A hoarse voice," said Serlo, "and a stiff carriage, 
exclude him from it; as his melancholic temper ex- 
cludes him from society, What trouble have I taken, 
and in vain, to make him take to DIe! But he is a 
charming reader; such another I have never heard; 
no one can observe like hÜu the narro\v lÍ1nit between 
declamation and graceful recital." 
"The very man!" exclaÍ1ned our friend, "the very 
man! What a fortunate discovery! We have now 
the proper hand for delivering the passage of 'The 
rugged Pyrr h us,' " 
"One requires your eagerness," said Serlo, "before 
he can employ every object in the use it was llleant 
for." 
"In truth," said Wilhelm, "I was very lnuch afraid 
we should be obliged to leave this passage out: the 
on1Ïssion would have lamed the \vhole play." 
" Well! That is what I cannot understand," ob- 
served Aurelia, 
"I hope you will erelong be of my opinion," 
ans\vered Wilhelm, "Shakespeare has introduced 
these travelling players .with a double purpose. The 
person who recites the death of Prianl with such 
feeling, in the first place, makes a deep inlpression 
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on the prince himself; he sharpens the conSCIence 
of the wavering youth: and, accordingly, this scene 
becomes a prelude to that other, where, in the second 
place, the little play produces such effect upon the 
King. Hamlet sees himself reproved and put to shame 
by the player, who feels so deep a sympathy in foreign 
and fictitious woes; and the thought of making an 
experiment upon the conscience of his stepfather is 
in consequence suggested to hin). What a royal mon- 
ologue is that, which ends the second act! How charm- 
ing it will be to speak it. 


" , Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I I 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit '! and all for nothing I 
For Hecuba I 
'Vhat's IIecüba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? ' " 


"If ,ve can but persuade our man to come upon the 
stage," observed Aurelia. 
" We must lead him to it by degrees," said Serlo. 
"At the rehearsal he may read the passage: we 
shall tell him that an actor whom we are expecting is 
to play it; and so, by and by, we shall lead him nearer 
to the point," 
Having agreed on this a-ffair, the conversation next 
turned upon the Ghost. Wilhelm could not bring 
himself to give the part of the living King to the 
Pedant, that so Old Boisterous might play the Ghost: 
he was of opinion that they ought to wait a while; be- 
cause sonle other actors had announced themselves, 
and among these it was probable they would find 
a fitter man. 
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'Ve can easily conceive, then, ho,v astonished 'Vil- 
hehn must have been when, returning hOlne that even- 
ing, he found a billet lying on his table, sealed 
with singular figures, and containing w bat follows: 
"Strange youth! we know thou art in great per- 
plexity. For thy' IIaullet' thou canst hardly find men 
enough, not to speak of ghosts, Thy zeal deserves a 
n1Ïracle: miracles we cannot work, but somewhat lllar- 
vellous shall happen. If thou have faith, the' Ghost 
shall arise at the proper hour! Be of courage and 
keep finn! This needs no answer: thy determination 
,vill be known to us." 
With this curious sheet he hastened back to Serlo, 
who read and reread it, and at last declared, with a 
thoughtful look, that it seemed a matter of some 
mOlnent; that they must consider well and seriously 
whether they could risk it. They talked the subject 
over at some length; Aurelia ,vas silent, only smiling 
now and then; and a few days after, when speaking of 
the incident again, she gave our friend, not obscurely, 
to understand that she held it all a joke of Serlo's. 
She desired him to cast away anxiety, and to ex- 
pect the Ghost with patience. 
Serlo, for most part, was in excellent humour: the 
actors that were going to leave hin1 took all possible 
pains to play well, that their absence might be nluch 
regretted; and this, combined with the new-fangled 
zeal of the others, gave promise of the best results. 
His intercourse with Wilhelm had not failed to exert 
some influence on him, He began to speak more about 
art: for, after all, he was a German; and Germans like 
to give themselves account of what they do, Wilhelm 
wrote down many of their conversations; which, as our 
narrative must not be so often interrupted here, we 
shall communicate to such of our readers as feel an 
interest in dramaturgic matters, by some other op- 
portunity. 
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In particular, one evening, the manager was very 
merrry in speaking of the part of Polonius, and how he 
meant to take it up. "I engage," said he," on this 
occasion, to present a very meritorious person in his 
best aspect. The repose and se
ul'it-y of this old gen- 
tlenlan, his enlptiness and his sIgnificance, his exterior 
gracefulness and interior meanness, his frankness and 
sycophancy, his sincere roguery aud deceitful truth, I 
will introduce with all due elegance in their fit propor- 
tions. This respectable, gray-haired, enduring, time- 
serving half-knave, I will represent in the lllost courtly 
style: the occasional ro
ghness and c
arseness of our 
author's strokes will further nle here. I \vill speak 
like a book \vhen I aln prepared beforehand, and 
like an ass \vhen I utter the overflowings of IllY heart. 
I will be insipid and absurd enough to chime in with 
everyone, and acute enough never to observe when 
people Blake a mock of me, I have seldom taken up a 
part with so much zeal and roguishness," 
"Could I but hope as much from n1Ìne!" exclainled 
Aurelia. "I have neither youth nor softness enough 
to be at home in this character. One thing alone I am 
too sure of, - the feeling that turns Ophelia's brain, I 
shall not want," 
" We must not take the matter up so strictly," said 
our friend. "For my share, I am certain, that the wish 
to act the character of Hamlet has led me exceedingly 
astray, throughout nlY study of the play. And now, 
the more I look into the part, the lllore clearly do 
I see, that, in my whole form and physiognomy, there 
is not one feature such as Shakespeare meant for 
Halulet, When r consider with 'what nicety the vari- 
ous circumstances are adapted to each other, I can 
scarcely hope to produce even a tolerable effect." 
" You are entering on your new career with becom- 
ing conscientiousness," said Serlo, "The actor fits 
himself to his part as he can, and the part to him as it 
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must. But how has Shakespeare drawn his Hamlet? 
Is he so utterly unlike you?" 
"In the first place," answered Wilhelm," he is fair- 
haired." 
"That I call far-fetched," observed Aurelia, " How 
do you infer that?" 
"As a Dane, as a N orthman, he is fair-haired and 
blue-eyed by descent," 
" And you think Shakespeare had this in view?" 
"I do not find it specially expressed; but, by com- 
parison of passages, I think it incontestaLle. The fenc- 
ing tires him; the sweat is runniug from his brow; and 
the Queen remarks, 'He's fat, and scant of b1'cath.' 
Can you conceive hinl to be other,vise than plU111p and 
fair-haired ? Brown-colnplexioned people, in their 
youth, are seldom plulnp, And does not his ,yaver- 
ing melancholy, his soft lamenting, his irresolute ac- 
tivity, accord with such a figure? Fronl a dark-haired 
young man, you would look for more deGision and 
inlþetuosity." 
" You are spoiling lllY imagination," cried Aurelia: 
" a way with your fat Hamlets! Do not set your well- 
fed prince before us! Give us rather any succcdancvm 
that will move us, will delight us. The intention of the 
author is of less importance to us than our own enjoy- 
ment, and we need a charm that is adapted for us." 



CHAPTER VII. 


ONE evening a dispute arose anlong our friends about 
the novel and the drama, and which of them deserved 
the preference. Serlo said it was a fruitless and 111ÏS- 
understood debate: both n1Ïght be superior in their 
kinds, only each must keep within the limits proper 
to 'it. 
" Ahout their limits and their kinds," said Wilhelm, 
" I confess ll1yself not altogether clear," 
"Who is so ?" said the other; "and yet perhaps it 
were worth while to come a little closer to the 
business," 
They conversed together long upon the n1atter; and, 
in fine, the following was nearly the result of their 
discussion: 
" In the novel as well as in the dralna, it is human 
nature and human action that we see, The difference 
between these sorts of fiction lies not merely in their 
outward form, - not Inerely in the circumstance that 
the personages of the one are made to speak, while 
those of the other have comInonly their history nar- 
rated. Unfortunately many dramas are but novels, 
which proceed by dialogue; and it would not be im- 
possible to write a drama in the shape of letters. 
" But, in the novel, it is chiefly sentiments and events 
that are exhibited; in the dran1a, it is characters and 
deeds, The novel must go sl.owly forward; and the 
sentiments of the hero, by some nleans or another, 
must restrain the tendency of the whole to unfold 
itself and to conclude. The drama, on the other hand, 
must hasten; and the character of the hero must press 
33 
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forward to the end: it does not restrain, but is re- 
strained, The novel-hero lllust be suffering, - at least 
he nlust not in a high degree Le active: in the dra- 
nlatic one, \ve look for activity and deeds. Grandison, 
Clarissa, PaIII ela, the Vicar of Wakefielù, TonI Jones 
hÏ111self, are, if not suffering, at least retarding, person- 
ages; and the incidents are all in some sort nlodelled 
by their sentÏ1nents. In the dralna the hero Inodels 
nothing by hin1self; all things withstand hÏ1n; and he 
clears and casts a\vay the hindrances fronl off his path, 
or else sinks under them." 
Our frienùs were also of opinion, that, in the novel, 
sonle degree of scope nlay be allowed to chance, but 
that it must always be led and guided by the senti- 
nIents of the personages: on the other hand, that fate, 
which, by llleans of out ward, unconnected circulu- 
stances, carries for\vard nlen, without their own con- 
currence, to unforeseen catastrophe, can have place only 
in the drama; that chance may produce pathetic situ- 
ations, but never tragic ones; fate, on the other hand, 
ought always to be terrible, - and is, in the highest 
sense, tragic, when it brings into a ruinous concatena- 
tion the guilty Ulan, and the guiltless that was unCOll- 
cerned with hin). 
These considerations led thenl back to the play of 
"Hamlet," and the peculiarities of its composition. 
The hero in this case, it was observed, is endowed 
more properly with sentiments than with a character: 
it is events alone that push him on, and accordingly 
the play has in sonle measure the expansion of a novel. 
But as it is fate that draws the plan, as the story 
issues from a deed of terror, and the hero is continually 
driven fOl'\vard to a deed of terror, the work is tragic 
in the highest sense, and adnÜts of no other than a 
tragic end. 
The Look-rehearsal was now to take place, to \vhich 
Wilhehn had looked fOl'\vard as to a festival. Having 
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previously collated all the parts, no obstacle on this 
side could oppose him. The whole of the actors were 
acquainted with the piece: he endeavoured to impress 
their minds ,vith the inlportance of these book-re- 
hearsals. "As you require," said he, " of every musical 
performer, that he shall, in some degree, be able to 
play from the book: so every actor, every educated 
man, should train himself to recite from the book, to 
catch immediately the character of any drarna, any 
poen1, any tale he lllay be reading, aDd exhibit it with 
grace and readiness. No cOlnmitting to memory will 
be of service, if the actor have not, in the first place, 
penetrated into the sense and spirit of his author: the 
mere letter will avail him nothing." 
Serlo declared that he would overlook all subse- 
quent rehearsals, - the last rehearsal itself, - if jus- 
tice were but done to these rehearsals from the book. 
"]"01', comnlonly," said he, " there is nothing nlore anlUS- 
ing than to hear an actor speak of study: it is as if 
freemasons were to talk of building." 
The rehearsal passed according to their wishes; and 
we 'may assert, that the fame and favour ,vhich our 
company acquired afterward had their foundation in 
these few but well-spent hours. 

, You did right, my friend," said Serlo, when they 
were alone, "in speaking to our fellow In bourers so 
earnestly; and yet I aln afraid they will scarcely fulfil 
your wishes," 
" Ho,v so 1" asked Wilhelm, 
(( I have noticed," answered Serlo, "that, as easily as 
you may set in motion the in1aginations of men, gladly 
as they listen to your tales and fictions, it is yet very 
seldom that you find among them any touch of an im- 
agination you can call productive. In actors this 
renlark is strikingly exelnplified. Anyone of them is 
wen content to undertake a beautiful, praiseworthy, 
brilliant part; and seldom will anyone of them do 
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more than self-complacently transport himself into his 
hero's place, without in the sn1allest troubling his head 
whether other people view hÜn so or not, But to seize 
with vivacity what the author's feeling was in writing; 
what portion of your individual qualities you must cast 
off, in order to do justice to a part; how, by your own 
conviction that you ,are beconle another man, you 
lllay carry with you the convictions of the audience; 
how, by the in,vard truth of your conceptive power, 
you can change these boards into a tenlple, this paste- 
board into ,voods, - to seize and execute all this, is 
gi ven to very few. That internal strength of soul, by 
which alone deception can be brought about; that 
lying truth, without which nothing will affect us 
rightly, - have, by most men, never even been 
imagined. 
" Let us not, then, press too hard for spirit and feel- 
ing in our friends, The surest way is first coolly to 
instruct them in the sense and letter of the play, - if 
possible, to open their understandings. Whoever has 
the talent will then, of his own accord, eagerly adopt 
the spirited feeling and manner of expression; and 
those who have it not will at least be prevented from 
acting or reciting altogether falsely. And among 
actors, as indeed in all cases, there is no worse ar- 
rangement than for anyone to make pretensions to 
the spirit of a thing, while the sense and letter of it are 
not ready and clear to him." 



CHAPTER VIII. 


COMING to the first stage-rehearsal very early, Wil- 
helm found himself alone upon the boards, The 
appearance of the place surprised him, and awoke the 
strangest recollections. A forest and village scene 
stood exactly represented as he once had seen it in the 
theatre of his native town. On that occasion also, a 
rehearsal was proceeding; and it was the morning 
when l\fariana first confessed her love to him, and 
promised hÜn a happy interview. The peasants' cot- 
tages resembled one another on the two stages, as they 
did in nature: the true morning sun, beaming through 
a half-closed window-shutter, fell upon a part of a 
bench ill joined to a cottage door; but unhappily it 
did not now enlighten Mariana's waist and bosom. 
He sat down, reflecting on this strange coincidence: he 
almost thought that perhaps on this very spot he 
would soon see her again, And, alas! the truth was 
nothing more, than that an afterpiece, to which this 
scene belonged, was at that time very often played 
upon the G
rman stage, 
Out of these lueditations he was roused by the other 
actors, along with \vhom two arnateurs, frequenters of 
the wardrobe and the stage, came ill, and saluted 'Vil- 
helm with a show of great enthusiasm, One of these 
was in some degree attached to Frau l\felina, but the 
other was entirely a lover of the art, and both \vere of 
the kind which a good company should ahvays \vish 
to have about it, It was difficult to say \vhether their 
love for the stage, or their knowledge of it, was the 
greater. Tbey loved it too 111uch to know it perfectly: 
37 
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they knew it ,veIl enough to prize the good and to dis- 
card the bad. But, their inclination being so powerful, 
they could tolerate the Inediocre; and the glorious joy 
which they experienced from the foretaste and the 
aftertaste of excellence surpa
sed expression. The me- 
chanical c1epartnlent gave thelIl pleasure, the intellectual 
charmed thenl; and so strong ,vas their susceptibility, 
that even a discontinuous rehearsal afforded them a 
species of illusion. Deficiencies appeared ill their eyes 
tu fade a way in distance: the successful touched thenl 
like an object near at hand. In a word, they were 
judges such as every artist ,vishes in his OVtTll depart- 
ment. Their favourite movelnent was fron1 the side- 
scenes to the pit, and from the pit to the side-scenes; 
their happiest place was in the ,vardrobe; their busiest 
enlploynlent was in trying to inlprove the dress, posi- 
tion, recitation, gesture, of the actor; their liveliest 
conversation was on the effect produced by hin1; their 
nlost constant effort ,vas to keep hÜn accurate, active, 
anù attentive, to do hinl service or kindness, and, with- 
out squandering, to procure for the company a series of 
enjoyments, The t"TO had obtained the exclusive priv- 
ilege of being present on the stage at rehearsals as ,veIl 
as exhibitions. I n regard to" IIaullet," they had not 
in all points agreed ,vith Wilhelm: here and there he 
had yielded; but, for most part, he had stood by his 
opinion: and, upon the ,vhole, these discussions had 
been very useful in the forIning of his taste. He 
sho,vetl lJoth gentlelnen how llluch he valued them; 
and they again predicted nothing less, from these com- 
bined endeavours, than a new epoch for the German 
theatre. 
The presence of these persons ,vas of great service 
during the rehearsals. In particular they laboured to 
convince uur players, that, throughout the whole of their 
preparations, the posture and action, as they "yere in- 
tended ultimately to appear, should always be conlLined 
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with the ,vords, and thus the whole be mechanically 
united by habit. [u rehearsing a tragedy especially, 
they said, no conlll1on nluvement with the hands should 
be allo,ved: a tragic actor that took snuff in the re- 
hearsal al,vays frighteneù theI}}; for, in all probability, 
on conling to the same passa.ge in the exhibitioll, he 
would Iniss his pinch. Nay, on the saIne principles, 
they rnailltained that no one should rehearse in boots, 
if his part were to be played in shoes. But nothing, 
they declared, afflicted theIll so luuch as when the 
,vomen, in rehearsing, stuck their hands into the folds 
of their gowns. 
By the persuasion of our friends, another very good 
effect was brought about: the actors all began to learn 
the use of arnlS. Since Iuilitary parts occur so fre- 
quently, said they, can anything look Il10re absurd 
than Dlen, without the smallest particle of discipline, 
trolling about the stage in captains' and majors' uni- 
forms? 
Wilhelm and Laertes were the first that took lessons 
of a subaltern: they continued their practising of fence 
with the greatest zeal. 
Such pains did these two llleD take for perfecting å 
company which had so fortunately conle together. 
They were thus providing for the future satisfaction of 
the public, while the public was usually laughing at 
their taste. People did not know what gratitude they 
owed our friends, particularly for perforllling one ser- 
vice, - the service of frequently iDlpressing on the 
actor the fundamental point, that it was his duty to 
speak so loud as to be heard. In this simple nlatter, 
they experienced more opposition and repugnance than 
could have been expected, Most part maintained that 
they were heard well enough already; some laid the 
blame upon the building; others said, one could not 
yell and bellow, when one had to speak naturally, 
secretly, or tenderly. 
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Our two friends, having an immeasurable stock of 
patience, tried every rneans of undoing this delusion, 
of getting around this obstinate self-will. They spared 
neither arglunents nor flatteries; and at last they 
reached their object, being aided not a little by the 
good example of Wilhehn, By him they \vere re- 
quested to sit down in the ren10test corners of the 
house, and, every tiu1e t.hey did not hear him perfectly, 
to rap on the bench .with a key. He articulated well, 
spoke out in a measured manner, raised his tones grad- 
ually, and did not overcry himself in the most vehe- 
ment passages, The rapping of the key was heard less 
anù less every new rehearsal: by and by the rest sub- 
lllitted to the same operation, and at last it seemed 
rational to hope that the piece would be heard by every 
cne in all the nooks of the house. 
From this exan1ple \ve may see how desirous people 
are to reach their object in their own way; what need 
there often is of enforcing on them truths which are 
self-evident; and how difficult it may be to reduce the 
man who aims at effecting something to admit the 
primary conditions under which alone his enterprise 
is possible. 



CHAPTER IX, 


THE necessary preparations for scenery and dresses, 
and whatever else \vas requisite, were now proceeding, 
In regard to certain scenes and passages; our friend had 
whÎ1ns of his O\VI1, which Serlo lnllnoured, partly in 
consideration of their bargain, partly from conviction, 
and because he hoped by these civilities to gain Wil- 
helm, and to lead hÜn according to his o\vn purposes 
the more iInplicitly in til11e to cOlne, 
Thus, for example, the King and Queen were, at the 
first audience, to appear sitting on the throne, 'with 
the courtiers at the sides, and Hanllet standing undis- 
tinguished in the cro\vd, "Hanllet," said he, "must 
keep himself quiet: his sable dress will sufficiently 
point hin1 out, He should rather shun renlark than 
seek it. Not till the audience is ended, and the King 
speaks with hÜn as \vith a son, should he ad vance, and 
allow the scene to take its course." 
A formidable obstacle still remained, in regard to 
the two pictures which Hamlet so passionately refers 
to in the scene with his nlother, " We ought," said 
Wilhehn, "to have both of thenl visible, at full length, 
in the bottom of the chanlber, near the Inain door; and 
the former king must be clad in arn10ur, like the Ghost, 
and hang at the side \v here it enters. I could \vish 
that the figure held its right hand in a cOllllnanding 
attitude, \vere sonlewhat turned a\vay, and, as it \vere, 
looked over its shoulder, that so it lllight verfectly 1'8- 
sernble the Ghost at the IIlonleÌ1t 'when he issues from 
the door, It will produce a great effect, ,,"hen at this 
4 1 
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instant Hamlet looks upon the Ghost, and the Queen 
u1?on the picture. The stepfather may be painted in 
royal ornaments, but not so striking," 
There were several other points of tbis sort, about 
which we shall, perhaps, elsewhere have opportunity 
to. speak, 
"Are you, then, inexorably bent on Hanllet's dying 
at the end?" inquired Serlo, 
" How can I keep hiIn alive," said Wilhelm, " ,,'hen 
the whole play is pressing him to death ? We have 
already talked at large 011 that lnatter," 
" But the public wishes hÏ1l1 to live." 
"I will show the public any other c0111plaisancc; 
but, as to this, I cannot, vVe ufLell ,vish that 
Olne 
gallant, useful BUtB, ,vho is llyiug of a ehrullical disease, 
might yet live longer. The fauÜly ,veep, and conjure 
the physiciall; but he canllot stay hÏ1n: and no Illore 
than this physician can withstand the necessity of 
nature, can we give la\v to an acknowledged necessity 
of art. It is a false compliance with the nlultitude, to 
raise in them emotions which they wish, when these 
are not emotions which they ought, to feel." 
"Whoever pays the cash," l:3aid Serlo," nlay require 
the ware according to his liking." 
" Doubtless, in SOlne degree," replied our friend; " but 
a great public should be reverenced, not used as chil- 
dren are, when pedlers wish to hook the nloney froni 
them, By presenting excellence to the people, you 
should gradually excite in them a taste and feeling 
for the excellent; and they will pay their Illoney with 
double satisfaction when reason itself has nothing to 
object against this outlay. The public you lllay flatter, 
as you do a ,veIl-beloved child, to better, to enlighten, 
it; not as you do a p:unpered child of quality, to per- 
petuate the error you profit fro In." 
In this manIler various other topics were discussed 
relating to the q uestioll, What llJight still be changed 
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in the play, and what must of necessity remain un- 
touched ? We shall not enter further on those points 
at present; Lut, perhaps, at some future time we may 
submit this altered "Hamlet" itself to such of our 
readers as feel any interest in the subject. 


, 



CHAPTER X. 


THE main rehearsal was at length concluded: it had 
lasted very long, Serlo and Wilhelm still found much 
to care for: not\yithstanding all the time which had 
already been cOllsulned in preparation, some highly 
necessary nlatters had been left to the very last nlonlent" 
Thus, the pictures of the kings, for instance, were not 
ready. and the scene between Hamlet and his mother, 
from ,vhich so po,verlul an effect was looked for, had a 
very helpless aspect, as the business stood; for neither 
Ghost nor painted image of hiIn was at present forth- 
cOIning, Serlo Inade a jest of this perplexity: " We 
should be in a pretty scrape," said he," if the Ghost 
were to decline appearing, and the guard had nothing 
to fight \vith but the air, and our pronlpter were obliged 
to speak the spirit's part frOln the side-scenes," 
" We will not scare away our strange friend by un- 
belief," said Wilhelm: "doubtless at the proper season 
he will come, and astonish us as much as the specta- 
tors." 
" Well, certainly," said Serlo, "I shall be a happy 
man to-n10rrow night, when once the play will have 
been acted. It costs us more arrangement than I 
dreamed of," 
" But none of you," exclaiIned Philina," \vill be hap- 
pier than I, little as my part disturbs nle. Really, to 
hear a single subject talked of tor ever and for ever, 
when, after all, there is nothing to come of it beyond 
an exhibition, which ,viII be forgotten like so many 
hundred others, this is ,vhat I have not patience for. 
In Heaven's nanle, not so luany pros and cons'! The 
44 
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guests you entertain have always something to object 
against the dinner; nay, if you could hear them talk of 
it at home, they cannot understand how it was possible 
to undergo so sad a business," 
"Let me turn your illustration, pretty one, to my 
own advantage," answered W ilhelnl, "Consider ho\v 
much Inust be done by art and nature, by traffickers 
and tradesmen, before an entertainment can be given, 
How many years the stag must \vander in the forest, 
the fish in the river or the sea, before they can deserve 
to grace our table! And 'what cares and consultations 
with her cooks and servants has the lady of the house 
submitted to! Observe with wbat indifference the 
people s\vallow the production of the distant vintager, 
the seaman, and the vintner, as if it were a thing of 
course. And ought these men to cease from labouring, 
providing, and preparing; ought the master of the house 
to cease from purchasing and laying up the fruit of ' 
their exertions, - because at last the enjoYlnent it 
affords is transitory? But no enjoyment can be tran- 
sitory; the Î1npression which it leaves is permanent: 
and what is done with diligence and effort comnluni- 
cates to the spectator a hidden force, of which we can- 
not say how far its influence nlay reach." 
"'Tis all one to me," replied Philina: "only here 
again I must observe, that you men are constantly at 
variance with yourselves, With all this conscientious 
horror at curtailing Shakespeare, you have Inissed the 
finest thought there was in 'Hamlet' ! " 
"The finest 1" cried our friend, 
" Certainly the finest," said Philina: "the prince hÍ1n- 
self takes pleasure in it," 
" And it is 1" inquired Serlo. 
"If you wore a wig," replied Philina, "I would pluck 
it very coolly off you; for I think you need to have 
your understanding opened," 
The rest began to think what she could mean: the 
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conversation paused,. The party arose; it ,vas now 
grown late; they seen1ed about to separate. '\Vhile 
they were standing in this undeterlnined mood, Philina 
all at once struck up a song, with a very graceful, 
pleasing tune: 


"Sing me not with such emotion, 
How the night so lonesome is : 
Pretty nwirls, I've got a notion. 
It is the reverse of this, 


" For as wife and man are p1ighted, 
And the better half the wife; 
So is night to day united: 
Night's the better half of life. 


"Can you joy in bustling daytime, 
Day when none can get his will ? 
It is good for work, for haytinle ; 
For much other it is ill, 


"But when, in the nightly glooming, 
Social lamp bn table glows, 
Face for faces dear illuming, 
And such jest and joyance goes; 
"When the fiery, pert young fellow, 
Wont by day to run or ride, 
Whispering now some tale would tell 0, 
All so gentle by your side; 


" When the nightingale to lovers 
Lovingly her songlet sings, 
'Vhich for exiles and sad rovers, 
Like mere woe and wailing rings - 


"With a heart how lightson1e feeling, 
Do ye count the kindly clock, 
Which twelve times deliberate pealing, 
Tells you none to-night shall knock I 


" Therefore, on aU fit occasions, 
l\Iark it, maidens, what I sing: 
Every day its own vexations, 
And the night its joys, will bring." 
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She rnade a slight courtesy on concluding, and Serlo 
ga ve a loud " Dra vo ! " She scuttled off, and left the 
1'00111 ,vith a teehee of laughter, They heard her sing- 
ing and skipping as she Vlent down-stairs. 
Serlu passed into another roon1: Wilhelm bade 
Aurelia good night; but she continued looking at him 
for a fe,v Inolnents, and said: 
"How I dislike that won1an ! Dislike her from my 
heart, and to her very slightest qualities! Those brown 
eyelashes, ,vith her fair hair, which our brother thinks 
so charming, I cannot bear to look at; and that scar 
upon her brow has son
ething in it so repulsive, so low 
and base, that I could recoil ten paces every time I 
D1eet her, She ,vas lately telling as a joke, that her 
father, when she was a child, threw a plate at her head, 
of ,vhich this is the ruark, It is ,veIl that she is 
marked in the 
yes and brow, that those about her 
D1ay be on their guard," 
Wilhelm made no answer; and Aurelia went on, 
apparently with greater spleen: 
"It is next to impossible for me to speak a kind, 
civil ,vord to her, as deeply as I hate her 'with all her 
wheedling, '\Vould that ,ve ,vere rid of her! And you, 
too, my friend, have a certain complaisance for the 
creature, a way of acting tuward her, that grieves me 
to the soul, - an attention which borders on respect; 
which, by Heaven! she does not merit." 
"Whatever she may be," replied our friend, "I owe 
her thanks, Her upbringing is to blame: to her natu- 
ral character I would do justice." , 
" Character!" exclaimed Aurelia; "and do you think 
such a creature has a character? 0 you men! It is 
so like you! These are the women you deserve! " 
" l\ly friend, can you suspect me?" answered Wil- 
helIn, "I will give account of every minute I have spent 
beside her." 
"Corne, corne," replied Aurelia: "it is late, we will 
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not quarrel. All like each, and each like all! Good 
night, my friend! Good night, my sparkling bird-of- 
paradise ! " 
\Vilhelm asked how he had earned this title, 
"Another time," cried she; "another time. They 
say it has no feet, but hovers in the air, and lives on 
ether. That, however, is a story, a poetic fictiun, 
Good night! Dream sweetly, if you are in luck!" 
She proceeded to her room; and he, being left alone, 
made haste to his, 
Half angrily he walked along his chamber to and 
fro. The jesting but decided tone of Aurelia had 
hurt him: he felt deeply how unjust she was, Could 
he treat Philina with unkindness or ill-nature? She 
had done no evil to him; but, for any love to her, 
he could proudly and confidently take his conscience 
to witness that it was not so, 
On the point of beginning to undress, he was going 
forward to his bed to draw aside the curtains, when, 
not without extreme astonishment, he sa w a pair of 
women's slippers lying on the floor before it. One 
of them was resting ou its sole, the other on its edge. 
They were Philina's slippers: he recogniesd them but 
too ,veIl.' He thought he noticed sorne disorder in 
the curtains; nay, it seemed as if they n10ved, He 
stood, and looked with unaverted eyes. 
A new impulse, ,vhich he took for anger, cut his 
breath: after a short pause, he recovered, and cried 
in a firm tone: 
"Come out, Philina! What do you mean by this? 
\Vhere is your sense, your modesty? Are we to be 
the speech of the house to- n101TO'V ? " 
Nothing stirred, 
"I do not jest," continued he: "these pranks are 
little to my taste." 
No sound ! No motion! 
Irritated and determined, he at last went forward 
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to the bed, and tore the curtains asunder, " Arise," 
said he, "if I am not to give you up nlY roon1 to- 
night." 
With great surprise, he found his bed unoccupied; 
the sheets and pillows in the sleekest rest, He looked 
around: he searched and searched, but found no traces 
of the rogue, Behind the bed, the stove, the drawers, 
there was nothing to be seen: he sought ,vith great 
and greater diligence; a spiteful looker-on might have 
believed that he was seeking in the hope of filldillg. 
All thought of sleep ,vas gone. He put the sli[1ìerS 
on his table; went past it, up and down; often paused 
before it; and a wicked sprite that watched hiIn has 
asserted that our friend en1ployed hÜnself for several 
hours about these dainty little Ehoes; that he viewed 
theln with a certain interest; that he halldled theln 
and played 'with theln; and it was not till toward 
lnorning that he threw himself on the bed, .without 
undressing, where he fell asleep amidst a world of 
curious fantasies. 
He was still slumbering, when Serlo entered hastily. 
"Where are you 1" cried he: "still in bed 1 Ilnpossi- 
ble! I want you in the theatre: we have a thousand 
things to do." 



OHAPTER XI. 


THE forenoon and the afternoon fled rapidly away. 
The playhouse was already full: our friend hastened 
to dress, It :was not with the joy which it had given 
him when he first essayed it, that he now put on the 
garb of Hamlet: he only dressed that he might be in 
readiness, 011 his joining the women in the stage- 
room, they unauinlously cried that nothing sat ulJun 
him right; the fine feather stood a,vry; the LuckIe of 
his belt did not fit: they began to slit, to se,v, anù 
piece together. The Inusic started: Philina still ob- 
jected sOlnewhat to his ruff; Aurelia had much to say 
against his mantle. "Leave me alone, good people," 
cried he: "this negligence will make 111e likeI' Haln- 
let." The wonlen would not let hin1 go, but continued 
trÏIllming hin1. The music ceased: the acting 'was 
begun. He looked at hÜnself in the glass, pressed his 
hat closer do,vn upon his face, and retouched the 
painting of his cheeks, 
At this instant sOlnebody came rushing in, and 
cried, "The Ghost! the Ghost!" 
Wilhelm had not once had time all day to think of 
the Ghost, and whether it would come or not. His 
anxiety on that head ""as at length rernoved, and now 
some strange assistant was to be expected, The stage- 
manager caIne in, iuquiring after various lnatters: 
Wilhehn had. not time to ask aLout the Ghost; he 
hastened to present hÜnself before the throne, ,vhere 
King and Queen, surrou nded with their court, ,vere 
already glancing in all the splendours of royalty, and 
50 
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,vaiting till the scene in front of then1 should be con- 
cluded, lIe caught the last ,vords of I-Ioratio, who 
,vas speaking of the Ghost, in extrellle confusion, and 
seelueù to have alnlost forgotten his part, 
The intermediate curtain went aloft, and Hamlet 
. sa 'v the cro,vded house before him, Horatio, having 
spoken his address, and been dislnissed by the King, 
pressed through to Hamlet; and, as if presenting him- 
self to the prince, he said, "The Devil is in harness: 
he has put us all in fright." 
In the mean,vhile, t,vo men of large stature, in 
white cloaks and capouehes, were oLserved stanùing 
in the side scenes, Our friend, in the ùistraction, enl- 
harrassnlent, and hurry of the Inonlent, had failed in 
the first soliloquy; at least, such was his own opinion, 
though loud plaudits had attended his exit. Accord- 
ingly, he made his next entrance in no pleasant mood, 
with the dreary wintry feeling of draluatic condemna- 
tion. Yet he girded up his mind, and spoke that 
appropriate passage on the "rouse and wassail," the 
"heavy-headed revel" of the Danes, with suitable in- 
difference; he had, like the audience, in thinking of it, 
quite forgotten the Ghost; and he star
ed, in real 
terror, when Horatio cried out, "Look, my lord! it 
conles ! " He whirled violently around; and the tall, 
noble figure, the low, inaudible tread, the light move- 
lIlent in the heavy-looking arnIour, made such an im- 
pression on him, that he stood as if transforlned to 
stone, and could utter only in a half-voice his" Angels 
and Ininisters of grace defend us ! " He glared at the 
fornI, dre\v a deep breathing once or t\vice, and 1 1 1'0- 
nounced his address to the Ghost in a Inanner so 
confused, so broken, so constrained, that the highest 
art could not have hit the mark so well, 
His translation of this passage no\v stood him in 
good stead, He had kept very close to the original, 
in which the arrangenlent of the ,vords appeared to 
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him expressive of a mind confounded, terrified, and 
seized with horror: 


" , Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou c01n'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: oh, answer me I ." 


A deep effect was visible in the audience, The Ghost 
beckoned, the prince followed hirn amid the loudest 
plaudits, 
The scene changed: and, \vhen the two had reap- 
peared, the Ghost, on a sudden, stopped, and turned 
around; by which means Hanllet callIe to be a little 
too close upon it. With a longing curiosity, he looked 
in at the lo\vered visor; but except two deep-lying 
eyes, and a ,veIl-formed nose, he could discern noth- 
ing. Gazing tin1idly, he stood before the Ghost; but 
\vhen the first tones issued fronl the helmet, and a 
sonlewhat hoarse, yet deep and penetrating, voice, pro- 
nounced the ,vords, "I anl thy father's spirit," Wil- 
helm, shud
eriIlg, started back sOlne paces; and the 
audience shuddered with him. Each imagined that 
he knew the voice: Wilhehn thought he noticed in it 
some resemblance to his father's, These strange emo- 
tions and remenl brances, the curiosity he felt about 
discovering his secret friend, the anxiety about offend- 
ing him, even the theatric Ünpropriety of conling too 
near him in the present situation, all this affected 
Wilhelm \yith po,verful and conflicting impulses, Dur- 
ing the long speech of the Ghost, he changed his 
place so frequently, he seenled so unsettled and per- 
plexed, so attentive and so absent-nlinded, that his 
acting caused a universal adlniration, as the Spirit 
caused a universal horror. The latter spoke with a 
feeling of melancholy anger, raiher than of sorrow; 
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but of an anger spiritual, slo,v, and inexhaustible. It 
was the n1ÏstenIper of a noble soul, that is severed 
from all earthly things, and yet devoted to unbounded 
woe. At last he vanished, but in a curious D1anner; 
for a thin, gray, transparent gauze arose from the 
place of descent, like a vapour, spread itself over hinl, 
and sank along ,vith him. 
Hanllet's friends no,v entered, and swore upon the 
sword. Old Truepenny, in the nIeantinJe, ,vas so husy 
underground, that, ,vherever they might take their 
station he was sure to call out right beneath then), 
" S\vear !" and they started, as if the soil had taken 
fire belo,v then), and hastened to another spot. On 
each of these occasions, too, a 1itt]e RaBIe pierced 
through at the place 'where they vvere standing, The 
,vhole produced on the spectators a profound impres- 
SIon. 
After this, the play proceeded calmly on its course: 
nothing failed; all prospered; the audience nlani- 
fested their contentInent, and the actors seemed to 
rise in heart and spirits every scene, 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE curtain fell, and rapturous a pplauses sounded 
out of every corner of the house. The four princely 
corpses sprang aloft and embraced each other. Polo- 
nius and Ophelia likewise issued from their graves, 
and listened with extreme satisfaction, as Horatio, who 
had stepped before the curtain to announce the follovv- 
ing play, was welcomed ,vith the most thundering 
plaudits. The people would not hear of any other 
play, but violently required the 'repetition of the 
present, 
(C We have won," cried Serlo, (C and so not another 
reasonable word this night! Everything depends on 
the first impression: we should never take it ill of any 
actor, that, on occasion of his first appearance, he is 
provident, and even self-willed," 
The box-keeper came, and delivered him a heavy 
sum. (C We have made a good beginning," cried the 
manager, "and prejudice itself will now be on our 
side. But where is the supper you promised us ? Tu- 
night we may be allowed to relish it a little," 
It had been agreed that all the party were to stay 
together in their stage dresses, and enjoy a little feast 
among themselves, Wilhehn had engaged to ha ve 
the place in readiness, and Frau l\1elina to provide the 
victuals. 
A room, vvhich commonly ,vas occupied by scene- 
painters, had accordingly been polished up as ,veIl as 
possible: our friends haù hung it arounù with little deco- 
rations, and so decked and trÜnlned it, that it looked 
half like a garden, half like a colonnade. On enter- 
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ing it, the conlpany were dazzled with the glitter of a 
multitude of lights, \vhich, across the vapours of the 
s\veetest and most copious perfumes, spread a stately 
splendour over. a well-decorated and ,veIl-furnished 
table, These preparations were hailed with joyful 
interjections by the party; all took their places with 
a certain genuine dignity; it seemed as if some royal 
fanÜly had met together in the Kingdom of the Shades, 
Wilhehn sat between Aurelia and the Frau Melina; 
Serlo between Philina and Elmira; nobody \vas dis- 
contented with hiIuself or with his place, 
Our t\VO theatric anlateurs, \vho had from the first 
been present, no\V increased the l)leasure of the meet- 
ing. While the exhibition was l'l'oceeding, they had 
several tÜlles stepped around, and corne upun the stage, 
expressing, in the \vannest teruls, the delight \vhieh 
they anù the audience felt. They now descended to 
particulars, and eaeh ,\vas riehly rewarded for his 
efforts. 
With boundless animation, the company extolled 
man after man, and passage after passage, To the 
prompter, who had modestly sat down at the bottom 
of the table, they gave a liberal commendation for his 
"rugged Pyrl'hus;" the feueing of Halnlet and Laertes 
was beyond all praise; Ophelia's rnourniug had been 
inexpressibly exalted and affecFing; of Polonius they 
would not trust themselves to speak. 
Every individual present heard himself commended 
through the rest and by them, nor was the absent 
Ghost defrauded of his share of praise and adlniration, 
He had played the part, it was asserted, \vith a very 
happy voice, and in a lofty style; but ,vhat surprised 
thern nlost, was the infoflllation \vhich he seenled to 
have aùout their o\vn affairs, lIe entirely resembled 
the painted figure, as if he had sat to the paiuter of it ; 
and the t\VO alnateurs descril1ed, in glowing language, 
how,awful it had looked when the spirit entered near 
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the picture, and stepped across before his own image. 
Truth and error, they declared, had been commingled 
in the strangest manner: they had felt as if the Queen 
really did not see the Ghost. And Frau J\1elina was 
especially comlnended, because on this occasion she 
had gazed upvvards at the picture, ,.vhile Hanllet was 
pointing down,vards at the Spectre. 
Inquiry was no,v made how the apparition could 
have entered. The stage-manager reported that a back 
door, usually blocked up by decorations, had that even- 
ing, as the Gothic hall ,vas occupied, been opened; 
that t.wo large figures in 'white cloaks and hoods, one 
of whom ",-as not to be distinguished from the other, 
had entered by this passage; and by the san1e, it ,vas 
likely, they had issued when the third act ,vas over. 
Serlo praised the Ghost for one merit, - that he had 
not wh
ed and lanlellted like a tailor; nay, to ani- 
mate his son, had even introduced a passnge at the end, 
which more beseelned such a hero. Wilhelm had 
kept it in melllory: he promised to insert it in his 
manuscript. 
An1Ìd the pleasures of the entertainn1ent, it had not 
been noticed that the children and the harper were 
absent, Erelong they made their entrance, and were 
blithely welcolned by the company, They canle in 
together, very strangeJy decked: Felix was beating a 
triangle, Mignon a tambourine; the old nlan had his 
large harp hung round his neck, and was playing on it 
whilst he carried it before him. They n1arched round 
and round the table, and sang a multitude of songs. 
Eatables were handed them; and the guests seen1ed to 
think they could not do a greater kindness to the chil- 
dren, than by giving theIIl as much s,veet wine as they 
chose to have, For the company themselves had not 
by any lneans neglected a stock of savoury flasks, 1)re- 
sented by the two amateurs, which had arrived that 
evening in baskets. The children tripped about, and 
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sang: Mignon, in particular, was frolicsome beyond all 
wont. She beat the tambourine with the greatest live- 
liness and grace: now, with her finger pressed against 
the parchment, she hummed across it swiftly to and 
fro; now rattled on it with her knuckles, now with 
the back of her hand; nay, sOlnetÜnes, 'with alternat- 
ing rhythm, she struck it first against her knee and then 
against her head; and anon twirling it in her hand, 
she made the shells jingle by themselves; and thus, 
froin the simplest instrument, elicited a great variety 
of tones, After she and Felix had long rioted aLuut, 
they sat down upon an elbow-chair which was stand- 
ing empty at the table, exactly opposite to Wilhehn, 
"Keep out of the chair!" cried Serlo: "it is \vait- 
ing for the Ghost, I think; and, when he eonles, it \vill 
be worse for you." 
"I do not fear hitn," answered Mignon: "if he 
come, we can rise, He is my uncle, and will not harnl 
me," To those who did not know that her reputed 
father had been named the Great Devil, this speech 
was unintelligible. 
The party looked at one another: they were more 
and more confirmed in their suspicion that the man- 
ager was in the secret of the Ghost. They talked and 
tippled, and the girls from time to tirne cast timid 
glances toward the door, 
The children, who, sitting in the big chair, looked 
from over the table but like puppets in their box, did 
actually at length start a little drama in the style of 
Punch, The screeching tone of these people Mignon 
imitated very well; and Felix and she began to knock 
their heads together, and against the edges of the table, 
in such a \vay as only wooden puppets could endure. 
Mignon, in particular, grew frantic with gaiety: the 
company, much as they had laughed at her at first, 
,vere in fine obliged to curb her. But persuasion was 
of small avail; for she now sprang up, and raved, and 
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shook her talnLourine, and capered round the table, 
With her hair flying out behind her, with her head 
thro\vn back, and her linlbs, as it were, cast into the 
air, she seelned like one of those antique l\fH
nads, 
whose wilù and all but Ï1npossible positions still, on 
classic nlonu lllents, ofien strike us vvith aJllaZelllent, 
Incited by the talents and the uproar of the children, 
each endeavoured to contribute sornething to the enter- 
tainlllent of the night. The girls sung several canons; 
Laertes \vhistled in the luanneI' of a nightingale; and 
the Pedant gave a symphollY pianissimo upon the 
jew's-harp. Meanwhile thë youths and dalllsels, \vho 
sat near each other, had begun a great variety of 
ganles; ill which) as the hands often crossed and Inet, 
some pairs \vere favoured .with a transient squeeze, the 
enlblern of a hopeful kindness, l\1adanl l\lelina in 
particular seemeù scarcely to conceal a decided tender- 
ness for 'Vilhelm. It was late; and Aurelia, perhaps 
the only one retaining self-possession ill the party, 
now stood up, and signified that it \vas time to go. 
By 'yay of termination, Serlo gave a firework, or 
what reselnbled one; for he could Ï111itate the soulld 
of crackers, rockets, and firewheels, \vith his ll10uth, in 
a style of nearly inconceivable correctness, You had 
only to shut your eyes, and the deception ,.vas COlll- 
plete, In the meantime, they had all risen: the lllen 
gave their arms to the \vornen to escort them hOlne. 
Wilhelm was walking last with Aurelia. The stage- 
manager met hinl on the stairs, and said to him, "Here 
is the veil our Ghost vanished in; it was hanging fixed 
to the place where he sank; we found it this lllOlnent," 
"A curious relic!" said our friend, and took it \vith 
him. 
At this instant his left arm was laid hold of, and he 
felt a smart twinge of pain in it, lVIignon had hid her- 
self in the place: she had seized hiIn, and bit his arm. 
She rushed past hin1, do\vn-stairs, and disappeared, 
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On reaching the open air, almost all of them discov- 
ered that they had drunk too liberally. They glided 
asunder without taking leave. 
The instant Wilhehn gained his room, he stripped, 
and, extinguishing his candle, hastened into bed. Sleep 
.was overpowering hitn ,vithout delay, when a noise, 
that seelned to issue from IJehind the stove, aroused 
hÜn, In the eye of his heated fancy, the in1age of the 
harnessed king ,vas hovering there: he sat up that he 
nÜght address the Spectre: IJut he felt hinlself encircled 
with soft arnlS, and his nlouth ,vas shut with kisses, 
which he had not force to push a way. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


NEXT lnorning vVilhehn started up with an unpleas- 
aut feeling, and found hÜnself alone, His head was 
still diIn with the tumult, ,vhich he had not yet entirely 
slept off; and the recollection of his nightly visitant 
disquieted his mind. His first suspicion lighted on 
Philina; but, on second thoughts, he conceived that it 
could not have been she. He sprang out of bed: and, 
"\vhHe putting on his clothes, he noticed that the door, 
,vhich conln10nly he used to bolt, was no,v ajar; 
though ,vhether he had shut it on the previous night, 
or not, he could not recollect. 
But what surprised hin1 inost was the Spirit's veil, 
which he found lying on his bed, Having brought it 
up with him, he had Inost probably thro,vn it there 
himself, It was a gray gauze: on the henl of it he 
noticed an inscription broidered in ùark letters. He 
unfolùed it, and read the ,vords, " FOR THE FIRST AND 
THE LAST TIME! FLEE, YOUTH! FLEE r" lIe ,vas 
struck with it, and knew not what to think or say. 
At this moment Mignon entered with his breakfast, 
The aspect of the child astonished Wilhehn, we rnay 
ahnost say frightened hÍIn.. She appeared to have 
grown taller over night: she entered with a stately, 
noble air, and looked him in the face so earnestly, that 
he could not endure her glances. She did not touch 
hiln, as at other tÍlnes, ,vhen, for nlorning salutation, 
she ,vould press his hand, or kiss his cheek, his lips, 
his arm, or shoulder; but, having put his things in 
order, she retired in silence, 
The appointed tÍ1ne of a first rehearsal now arrived; 
60 
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our friends asseln bled, all of then1 entirely out of tune 
froln yesternight's debauch, 'Vilhelm roused himself 
as much as possible, that he lnight not at the very out- 
set violate the principles be had preached so lately 
with such elnphasis, His practice in the matter helped 
him through; for practice and habit lnust, in every 
art, fill up the voids ,vhich genius and telnper in their 
fluctuations ,vill so often leave, 
But, in the present case, our friends had especial 
reason to adnlit the truth of the ren1ark, that no one 
should begin with a festivity any situation that is 
meant to last, particularly that is 111eallt to be a trade, 
a lnode of living, Festivities are fit for what is hap- 
pily concluded: at the cOlnn1enCe1nent, they but ,vaste 
the force and zeal ,vhich should inspire us in the strug- 
gle, and support us through a long-continued labour. 
Of all festivities, the Inarriage festival appears the 11l0St 
unsuitalJle: cahnness, hUlnility, and silent hope befit 
no cerelnony In ore than this, 
So passed the day, ,vhich to Wilhehn seemed the 
most insipid he had ever spent, Instead of their 
accustolned conversation in the evening, the con1pany 
began to ya \vn: the interest of Halnlet ,vas exhau
ted ; 
they rather felt it disagreeable than otherwise that the 
play was to be repeated next night, Wilhelm showed 
the veil ,vhich the royal Dane had left: it was to be 
inferred fron1 this, that he would not con1e' again, 
Serlo ,vas of that opinion; he appeared to be deep in 
the secrets of the Ghost: but, on the other hand, the 
inscription, " Flee, youth I Flee I" seen1ed inconsistent 
with the rest. How could Serlo be in league with any 
one ,vhose aim it was to take a way the finest actor of 
his troop? 
It had now becon1e a lnatter of necessity to confer 
on Boisterous the Ghost's part, and on the Pedant that 
of the J{ing, Both declareù that they haa studied 
these sufficiently: nor was it ,vonùerful; for in such a 
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nUlnber of rehearsals, and RO copiuus a treatlnellt of the 
subject, all of thelu had gro,vll fall1Îliar 'with it: each 
could have exchanged his part ,vith any other. Yet 
they rehearsed a little here and there, and 1->repared the 
new adventurers, as fully as the hurry would admit, 
When the COll1pany ,vas breaking up at a pretty late 
hour, Philina softly ,vhispered Wilheln1 as she passed, 
" I l11USt have n1Y slippers back: thou wilt not bolt the 
door? " These words excited some perplexity in Wil- 
helm, when he reached his chamber; they strengthened 
the suspicion that Philina ,vas the secret visitant: and 
we ourselves are forced to coincide ,vith this idea; 
particularly as the causes, which awakened in our 
friend another and a stranger supposition, cannot be 
disclosed, He kept walking up and down his chanlber 
in no quiet fran1e: his door was actually not yet 
bolted. 
On a sudden Mignon rushed into the roonl, laid hold 
of hÎlu, and cried, " l\Iaster! save the house! It is on 
fire! " Wilhelm sprang through the door, and a strong 
smoke came rushing down upon him from the upper 
story. On the street he heard the cry of fire; and the 
harper, with his instrument in his hand, came down- 
stairs breathless through the smoke, Aurelia hurried 
out of her chalnber, and threw little Felix into Wil- 
helm's arms. 
" Save the child!" cried she, " and we will mind the 
rest," 
Wilhelnl did not look upon the danger as so great: 
his first thought ,,-as, to penetrate to the sour
e ùf the 
fire, and try to stifle it Lefore it reached a head. lIe 
gave Felix to the harper; connnanding hinl to hasten 
do\vn the stone stairs, which led across a little garden- 
vault out into the garden, and to wait with the chil- 
dren in the open air. l\lignon took a light to show 
the way. He begged Aurelia to secure her things 
there also. He hÜnse1f pierced upwards through the 
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smoke, but it was in vain that he exposed hiInself to 
such danger. The flame appeared to issue from a 
, neighbouring house; it had already caught the wooden 
floor and staircase; some others, who had hastened to 
his help, were suffering like hiInself from fire and 
vapour. Yet he kept inciting them; he called for 
water; he conjured them to dispute every inch with 
the BaIne, and promised to abide by them to the last. 
At this instant, Mignon caIne springing up, and cried, 
" Master! save thy Felix! The old nlan is mad! He 
'is killing him." Scarcely knowing what he did, Wil- 
helm darted down-stairs; and Mignon followed close 
behind hÜn. 
On the last steps, which led into the garden-vault, 
he paused with horror. SOllle heaps of fire-wood 
branches, and large nlasses of straw, which had been 
stowed in the place, were burning with a clear flame; 
Felix was lying on the ground, and screaming; the 
harper stood aside, holding down his head, and leaned 
against the wall. "Unhappy creature! what is this 1" 
said Wilhelm. The old man spoke not; Mignon lifted 
Felix, and carried hinl with difficulty to the garden; 
while Wilhehn strove to pull the fire asunder and 
extinguish it, but only by his efforts made the flame 
more violent. Ai last he, too, was forced to flee into 
the garden, with his hair and his eyelashes burned; 
tearing the harper with him through the conflagration, 
who, ,vith singed beard, unwillingly acconlpanied hÜn. 
Wilhelm hastened instantly to seek the children, 
He found thenl on the threshold of a summer-house at 
SOlne distance: Mignon was trying every effort to 
pacify her co Inrade. Wilhehn took him on his, knee: 
he questioned hitn, felt him, but could obtain no satis- 
factory account froIll either hitn ur Mignon. . 
1feanwhile, the fire had fiercely seized on several 
houses: it was now enlightening all the neighhour- 
hood. Wilhelm looked at the child in the red glare 
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of the flames: he could find no wound, no blood, no 
hurt of any kind. He groped over all the little crea- 
ture's body, but the boy gave no sign of pain: on the ' 
contrary, he by degrees gre,v cahn, and began to 
wonder at the blazing houses, and express his pleasure 
at the spectacle of beanls and rafters burning all 
in order, like a grand illulnination, so beautifully 
there, 
Wilhehn thought not of the clothes or goods he 
might have lost: he felt deeply how inestin1able to 
hinl was this pair of hUlnan beings, who had just 
escaped so great a danger, He pressed little Felix to 
his heart with a new en1utioll: l\Iignon, too, he was 
about to clasp ,vith joyful tenderness; but she softly 
avoided this: she took hÜn by the hand, and held it 
fast, 
"l\1:aster," said she (till the present evening she had 
hardly ever nallled hirn Dlaster; at first she useù to 
name him sir, and after"ward to call him father),- 
"Master! we have escaped an awful danger: thy Felix 
was on the point of death." 
By many inquiries, Wilhehn learned from her at 
last, that, when they canle into the vault, the harper 
tore the light fron1 her hand, and set on fire the straw. 
That he then put Felix down, laid his hands with 
strange gestures on the head of the child, and dre"r a 
knife as if he meant to sacrifice hin1, That she sprang 
forward, and snatched it froln him; that she screamed; 
and son1e ODe from the house, who was carrying some- 
thing down into the garden, came to her help, but 
Ulust have gone away again in the confusion, and left 
the old Ulan and the child alone. 
Two or even three houses were now flaming in 
a general blaze, Owing to the conflagration in the 
vault, no person had been able to take shelter in the 
garden. Wilhelm was distressed about his friends, 
and in a less degree about his property. Not ventur- 
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ing to quit the children, he was forced to sit, and see 
the mischief spreading more and more. 
In this anxious state he passed SOlne hours. Felix 
had fallen asleep on his busonl: Mignon was lying at 
his side, and holding fast his hand. The efforts of the 
people finally subdued the fire. The burned houses 
sank, with successive crashes, into hea11s; the morning 
was advancing; the children awoke, and conlplained of 
bitter cold; even Wilhelnl, in his light dress, could 
scarcely brook the chillness of the falling dew. He 
took the young ones to the rubbish of the prostrate 
building, ,vhere, Rl110ng the ashes and the enlbers, they 
found a very grateful warnlth. 
The opening day collected, by degrees, the various 
individuals of the party. All of thenl had got away 
unhurt: no one had lost much. Wilhelnl's trunk was 
saved among the rest. 
Toward ten o'clock Serlo called them to rehearse 
their" Hamlet," at least some scenes, in which fresh 
players were to act, . He had some debates to manage, 
on this point, with the lllunicipal authorities. The 
clergy required, that, after such a visitation of Provi- 
dence, the playhouse should be shut for sonle time; 
and Serlo, on the other hand, lnaintained, that both for 
the purpose of repairing the damage he had suffered, 
and of exhilarating the depressed and terrified spirits 
of the people, nothing could be more in place than the 
exhibition of some interesting play, His opinion in 
the end prevailed, and the house was full, The actors 
played with singular fire, with more of a passionate 
freedom than at first. The feelings of the audience had 
been heightened ty the horrors of the previous night, 
and their appetite for entertainment had been sharp- 
ened by the tediunl of a wasted and dissipated day: 
everyone had TII0re than usual susceptibility for ,vhat 
was strange and moving. l\lost of them were new 
spectators, invited by the fame of the play: they could 
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not compare the present with the preceding evening. 
Boisterous J?layed altogether in the style of the un- 
known Ghost: the Pedant, too, had accurately seized 
the InaUller of his predecessor; nor ,vas his o,vn ,voful 
aspe
t ,vithout its use to hilll; for it seelned as if, in 
spite ùf his purple cluak and his ennille collar, Han1let 
were fully justified ill calling hinl a "king of shreds 
and patches." 
:Fe,v have ever reached the throne by a path 
1110re singular than his had beell. But although 
the rest, and especially Philina, Il1ade sport of his 
prefern1el1t, he himself signified that the count, a con- 
SUIl1Il1ate judge, had at the first glance predicted this 
and much more of hiln. Philina, on the other hand, 
reconlInended lowliness of n1Ïnd to hin1; saying, she 
would now and then powder the sleeves of his coat, 
that he might remeInber that unhappy night in the 
castle, and wear his crown with meekness. 



CHAPTER XIV, 


OUR friends had sought out other lodgings, on the 
spur of the mOlnent, and "'
ere by this Ineans lllueh 
dispersed, Wilhehn had conceived a liking for the 
garden-house, where he had spent the night of the 
conflagration: he easily obtained the key, and settled 
himself there. But Aurelia being greatly h'alupered in 
her new abode, he ,vas obliged to retain little Felix 
with hinI. l\lignon, indeed, ,vould not part with the 
boy. 
He had l)laeed the children in a neat chaluher on 
the upper floor: he hinlself \vas in the lower lJarlour. 
The young ones were asleep at this titue: Wilhelm 
could not sleep, 
Adjoining the lovely garden, which the full luoon 
had just risen to illun1Ínate, the black ruins of the 
fire were visible; and here and there a streak of vapour 
was still nlouuting from theIn, The air was soft, the 
night extrenlely beautiful. Philina, in issuing from 
the theatre, had jugged him with her elbo\v, and whis- 
pered something to him, \vhich he did not understall(1
 
He fell, perplexed and out of hunlour: he knew not 
what he should expect or do, For a day or t\VO Philina 
had avoided hinl: it was not till to-night that she had 
given hinl any second signal. Unhappily the doors, 
that he was not to bolt, were now COnSU111ea.: the slip- 
pers had evaporated into snloke. Ho\v the girl would 
gain admission to the garden, if her aÍ1n \vas such, he 
knew not, He \vished she Inight not COIne, and yet 
he longed to have fHHlJe explanation \vith her, 
J3ut what lay heavier at his heart than this, \nlS the 
67 
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fate of the harper, whom, since the fire, no one had 
seen, Wilhelm was afraid, that, in clearing off the 
ru b bish, they would find him buried under it. Our 
friend had carefully concealed the suspicion which he 
entertained, that it was the harper who had fired the 
house. The old man had been first seen, as he rushed 
fronl the burning and srl10king floor, and his despera- 
tion in the vault appeared a natural consequence of 
such a deed, Yet, frolli the inquiry ,vhich the Iuagis- 
trates had instituted touching the affair, it seemed likely 
that the fire had not originated in the house ,,-here 
Wilhelm lived, but had accidentally been kindled in 
the third from that, and had crept along beneath the 
roofs before it burst into activity, 
Seated in a grove, our friend was meditating all these 
things, when he heard a low footfall in a neighbouring 
walk, By the melancholy song which arose along 
with it, he recognised the harper. He caught the words 
of the song without difficulty: it turned on the conso- 
lations of a miserable n1an, conscious of being on the 
borders of insanity. Unhappily our friend forgot the 
whole of it except the last verse: 


" Wheresoe'er my steps may lead me, 
l\leekly at. the door I'll stay: 
Pious hands will cOlne to feed me, 
And I'll wander on my way. 
Each will feel a touch of gladness 
"Then Iny aged form appears: 
Each will shed a tear of sadness, 
Though I reck not of his tears." 


So singing, he had reached the garden door, which 
led into an unfrequented street, Finding it bolted, he 
was making an attenlpt to climb the railing, when 
Wilhelm held him back, and addressed some kindly 
words to him, The old lllan begged to have the door 
unlocked, declaring that he would and must escape. 
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Wilhelm represented to him that he n1Ïght indeed 
escape from the garden, but could not frOlll the town; 
sho'wing, at the same time, what suspicions he rnust 
needs incur by such a step. But it was in vain: the 
old man held by his opinion. Our friend, however, 
would not yielù; and at last he brought him, half by 
force, into the garden-house, in which he lockett hiul- 
self along with hÍ1n. The two carried on a strange 
conversation; which, however, not to attiict our readers 
with repeating unconnected thoughts and dolorous 
enlotions, we had rather pass in silence than detail at 
large. 



CHAPTER XV. 


UNDETERMINED what to do with this unhappy man, 
who displayed such indubitable SYIllptOlllS of lnadness, 
vVilheln1 would have been in great perplexity, had not 
Laertes come that very rIloruing, and delivered hÜn 
fronl his uncertainty. Laertes, as usual, raInbling 
everywhere about the town, had happened, in some 
coffee-house, to meet with a man, who, a short time 
ago, had suffered under violent attacks of melancholy, 
This person, it appeared, had been entrusted to the care 
of SOlne country clergynlan, who made it his peculiar 
business to attend to people in such situations. In the 
present instance, as in many others, his treatment had 
succeeded: he was still in town, and the friends of 
the patient were showing him the greatest honour. 
vVilhelm hastened to find out this person: he dis- 
closed the case to hin1, and agreed \vith him about the 
terms, The harper was to be brought over to him, 
under certain pretexts, The separation deeply pained 
our friend; so used was he to see the man beside him, 
and to hear his spirited and touching strains. The 
hope of soon beholding him recovered, served, in sonle 
degree, to moderate this feeling. The old man's harp 
had been destroyed in the burnÏ11g of the house: they 
purchased him another, and gave it him when he 
departed. 

1ignon's little wardrobe had in like lilanner been 
consulned, As vVilhelm was about providing her \vith 
ne\v apparel, Aurelia proposed that now at last they 
should dress her as a girl. 
" No! no! not at all!'; cried Mignon, anti insisted 
7 0 
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on it \vith such earnestness, that they let her have her 
way, 
The company had not much leisure for reflection; 
the exhibitions followed close on one another, 
'\Vilheln1 often n1Ïngled with the audience, to ascer- 
tain their feelings; but he seldonl heard a criticism of 
the kind he wished: more frequently the observations 
he listened to distressed or angered him, Thus, for 
instance, shortly after" Hamlet" had been acted for the 
first tinle, a youth \vas telling, with considerable ani- 
mation, ho\v happy he had been that evening in the 
play house. 'Vilhelm hearkened, and ,vas scandalised 
to learn that his neighbour had, on that occasion, in 
contempt of those behind hirn, kept his hat on, stub- 
bornly refusing to remove it till the play ,vas done; 
to ,vhich heroical transaction he still looked back ,vith 
great contentment, 
Another gentleman declared that Wilhelm played 
Laertes very well, but that the actor ,vho had under- 
taken Hal1l1et did not seenl too happy in his part, 
This permutation was not quite unnatural; for vVil- 
helm and Laertes did resemble one another, though in 
a very distant manner. 
A third critic warmly praised his acting, particularly 
in the scene with his mother; only he regretted much, 
that, in this fiery moment, a white strap had peered out 
from below the Prince's waistcoat, whereby the illusion 
had been greatly marred. 
Meanwhile, in the interior of the company, a multi- 
tude of alterations were occurring, Philina, since the 
evening subsequent to that of the fire, had never given 
our friend the smallest sign of closer intimacy. She 
had, as it seemed on purpose, hired a remote lodging: 
she associated 'with Elmira, and came seldomer to Serlo, 
- an arrangement very gratifying to Aurelia, Serlo 
continued still to like her, and often visited her quar- 
ters, particularly when he hoped to find Eln1ira there. 
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One evening he took vVilhelm with hin1, At their en- 
trance, both of them were much surprised to see Philina, 
in the inner room, sitting in close contact with a young 
officer, He wore a red uniform with \vhite pantaloons; 
but, his face being turned away, they could not see it 
Philina came intu the outer roonl to llleet her visitors, 
and shut the door behind her, " You surprise me in 
the middle of a very strange adventure," cried she, 
" It does not appear so strange," said Serlo; "but l
t 
us see this handsome, young, enviable gallant, You 
have us in such training, that we dare not show any 
jealousy, however it may be," 
"I must leave you to suspicion for a time," replied 
Philina in a jesting tone; "yet I can assure you, the 
gallant is a lady of my friends, \vho \vishes to relnain 
a few days undiscovered. You shall kllO\V her history 
in due season; nay, perhaps you shall even behold the 
beautiful spinster in person; and then most probably I 
shall have need of all my prudence and discretion, for 
it seems too likely that your new acquaintance will 
drive your old friend out of favour," 
Wilhelm stood as if transformed to stone, At the 
firRt glance, the red unifornl had reminded hirn of 
Mariana: the figure, too, was hers; the fair hair was 
hers; only the present individual seemed to be a little 
taller, 
" For Heaven's sake," cried he," let us know some.- 
thing Inore about your friend! let us see this lady in 
disguise I We are now partakers of your secret: \ve 
will promise, we will swear; only let us see the 
lady I" 
"\Vhat a fire he is in I" cried Philina: "but be cool, 
be calnl; for to-day there will nothing come of it." 
"Let us only know. her name I" cried vVilhelm. 
" It were a fine secret, then," replied Philina. 
"At least her first nan18 I " 
" If you can guess it, be it so, Three guesses I will 
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give you, - not a fourth. You might lead me through 
the whole calendar." 
"Well!" said Wilhelm: "Cecilia, then?" 
" None of your Cecilias!" 
" Henrietta 1 " 
" Not at all ! Have a care I pray you: guess better, 
or your curiosity will have to sleep unsatisfied," 
Wilhelm paused and shivered: he tried to speak, 
but the sound died away within him. "Mariana?" 
stammered he at last, " Mariana ? " 
" Bravo!" cried Philina, " Hit to a hair's-breadth! " 
said she, whirling round upon her heel, as she was 
wont on such occasions. 
Wilhelm could not utter a word; and Serlo, not 
observing his emotion, urged Philina more and more 
to let them in. 
Conceive the astonishment of both, when Wilhelm, 
suddenly and vehelnently interrupting their raillery, 
threw himself at Philina's feet, and, with an air and 
tone of the deepest passion, begged and conjured her, 
"Let me see the stranger," cried he: "she is mine; she 
is nlY l\fariana! She for whom I have longed all the 
days of my life, she who is still more to me than all 
the women in this world! Go in to her at least, and 
tell her that I am here, - that the man is here who 
linked to her his earliest love, and all the happiness 
of his youth. Say that he will justify hinlself, though 
he left her so unkindly; he will pray for pardon of 
her; and will grant her pardon, whatsoever she may 
have done to him; he will even make no pretensions 
further, if he may but see her, if he may but see that 
she is living and in happiness," 
Philina shook her head, and said, "Speak low! 
Do not betray us! If the lady is indeed your friend, 
her feelings must be spared; for she does not in the 
least suspect that you are here. Quite a different sort 
of business brings her hither; and you know well 
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enough, one had rather see a spectre than a former 
lover at an inconvenient time, I \"ill ask her, and 
prepare her: we will then consider what is further to 
be done. To-morrow I shall \vrite you a note, saying 
when you are to come, or whether you may con1e at 
all, Obey me punctually; for I protest, that, .without 
her own and my consent, no eye shall see this lovely 
creature, I shall keep my doors better bolted; and, 
with axe and cro\v, you surely \villnot visit n1e." 
Our friend conjured her, Serlo begged of her; but 
all in vain: they were obliged to yield, and leave the 
chamber and the house, 
vVith what feelings Wilheln1 passed the night is easy 
to conceive, Ho\y slowly the hours of the day flo\ved 
on, \vhile he sat expecting a rnessage from Philina, nwy 
also be imagined, Unhappily he had to play that even- 
ing: such mental pain he had never endured. The 
moment his part was done, he hastened to Philina's 
house, without inquiring .whether he had got her leave 
or not. He founù her doors bolted: and the people uf 
the house informed him that mademoiselle had set 
out early in the morning, in conlpany with a young 
officer; that she had talked about returning shortly; 
but they had not believed her, she having paid her 
debts, and taken everytl1Ìug along with her. 
This intelligence drove Wilhelnl almost frantic. 
He hastened to Laertes, that he might take nleasures 
for pursuing her, and, cost what it would, for attaining 
certainty regarding her attendant. Laertes, however, 
represented to him the imprudence of such passion and 
credulity. " I dare wager, after all," said he, "that it 
is no one else but Friedrich. The boy is of a high 
family, I know; he is madly in love with Philina; it 
is likely he has cozened from his friends a fresh supply 
of money, so that he can once more live with her in 
peace for awhile." 
These considerations, though they did not quite 
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convince our friend, sufficed to nlake him 'waver, 
Laertes sho\ved hÜn ho\v improbable the story ,vas 
\vith \vhich Philina had anlused them; reminded hirn 
ho'w. well the stranger's hair and figure ans\vered :Fried- 
rich; that with the start of hin1 by t\velve hours, they 
could not easily be overtaken; and, ,.vhat 'was more 
than all, that Serlo could not do 'without hÜn at the 
theatre, 
By so many reasons, "Tilhelm \vas at last persuaded 
to postpone the execution of 11Ïs project. That night 
Laertes got an active nlan, to \VhUUl they gave the 
charge of follo\ving the runa,vays. It ,vas a steady 
person, \vho had often officiated as courier and guiùe 
to travelling-parties, and ,vas at present \vithuut el11- 
ployment. They gave hÜn llloncy, they iuforlned hinl 
of the whole affair; ipstructing hinl to seek and over- 
take the fugitives, to keep them in his eye, and in- 
stantly to seud intelligence to 'Vilhehl1 \vhere and ho\v 
he found them, That very hour he mounted horse, 
pursuing this ambiguous pair; by \v hich exertions, 
VV ilhelm was, in SOlne degree, at least conlposed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE departure of Philina did nut nutke a deep sen- 
sation, either in the theatre or in the public, She never 
,vas earnest ,vith anything: the wonlen universally 
detested her; the l11en rather wished to see her sel ves- 
t.wo than on the boards. Thus her fine, and, for the 
stage, even happy, talents ,vere of no avail to her, 
The other melnbers of the cOlnpany took greater labour 
on theJn to supply her place: the Frau l\lelina, in par- 
ticular, was luuch distinguished by her diligence and 
zeal. She noted do\vn, as forillerly, the principles of 
Wilhelrn; she guided herself according to his theory 
and his exalnple; there ,vas of late a something in her 
nature that rendered her more interesting, She soon 
acq uired an accurate mode of acting: she attained the 
natural tone of conversation altogether, that of keen 
emotion she attained in some degree, She contrived, 
moreover, to adapt herself to Serlo's humours: she took 
pains in singing for his pleasure, and succeeded in that 
luatter moderately well. 
By the accession of some other players, the company 
\vas rendered more complete: and while vVilhelrn and 
Serlo were busied each in his degree, the former insist- 
ing on the general tone and spirit of the whole, the 
latter faithfully elaborating the separate passages, a 
laudable arduur like\vise inspired the actors; and the 
public took a lively interest in their concerns. 
" 'Ve are on the right path," said Serlo once: "if we 
can contiuue thus, the public, too, will soon be on it. 

fell are easily astonished and lnisled by wild and 
barbarous exhibitions; yet lay before them anything 
76 
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rational and polished, in an interesting Inanner, and 
doubt not they will eatch at it,a 
"What fornls the chief defect of our GerInan theatre, 
what prevents both actor and spectator frolll obtaining 
proper vie\vs, is the vague and variegated nature of the 
objects it contains, You no" here find a barrier on 
,,
hich to prop your judgnlent, In Iny opinion, it is 
far froln an ad vantage to us that we have eXl)anded 
our stage into, as it were, a boundless arena for the 
whole of nature; yet neither Iluu13ger nor actor need 
attelnpt contracting it, until the taste of the nation 
shall itself Inark out the proper circle, Every gooù 
society SUbluits to certain conditions and restrictions; 
so also nlust every good theatre, Certain lllallners, 
certain Illodes of speech, certain objects, anù fashions 
of proceeding, Inust altogether be excluded. You do 
not grow poorer by liruiting your household expendi- 
ture," 
On these points our friends were Dlore or less ac- 
cordant or at variance" The 11lajority, with Wilhehn 
at their head, were for the English theatre; Serlo and 
a few others for the French. 
It was also settled, that in vacant hours, of 'which 
unhappily an actor has too nlany, they should in COIn- 
pany peruse the finest plays in both these languages; 
examining what parts of thenl seenled best and worthi- 
est of in1Ïtation. They accordingly cOllllllenced ,viLlI 
sonle French pieces, On these occasions, it was soon 
observed, Aurelia went a\vay \vhenever they began to 
read. At first they supposed she had been sick: Wil- 
helnl once questioned her about it. 
"I ,voulù not assist at such a reading," said she, " for 
how could I hear and judge, when lny heart ".as torn 
in pieces? I hate the French language fronl the 
bottoll} of n1Y soul," 
" IIo\v can you be hostile to a language," cried our 
friend, "to .whieh \ve Gennans are iuùeLted for the 
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greater part of our accomplishments; to which we 
must become indebted still more, if our natural quali- 
ties are ever to assume their proper form ? " 
" It is no prejudice!" replied Aurelia, " a painful im- 
pression, a hated recollection of my faithless friend, has 
robbed me of all enjoYlnent in that beautiful and 
cultivated tongue, How I hate it now with Iny whole 
strength and heart! During the period of our kindli- 
est connection, he wrote in GerInan; and what genuine, 
powerful, cordial German! It was not till he wanted 
to get quit of me that he began seriously to write in 
French. I Inarked, I felt, what he Ineant. What he 
would have blushed to utter in his Inother tongue, he 
could by this means write with a quiet conscience. It 
is the language of reservations, equivocations, and lies: 
it is a perfidiou.s language. Hea ven be praised! I 
cannot find another word to express this perfide of 
theirs in all its conlpass, Our poor treu.los, the faith- 
less of the English, are innocent as babes beside it. 
PC1:fide means faithless with pleasure, with insolence 
and malice. How enviable is the culture of a nation 
that can figure out so many shades of nleaning by a 
single word! French is exactly the language of the 
world, - worthy to becoIlle the universal language, that 
all Inay have it in their power to cheat and cozen and 
betray each other! His French letters were always 
snlooth and pleasant, ,vhile you read theIn, If you 
chose to believe it, they sounded '\varruly, even passion- 
ately; but, if you exanÜned narrowly, they were but 
phrases,- accursed phrases! He has spoiled my feel- 
ing to the .whole language, to :French literature, even 
to the beautiful, delicious expressions of noble souls 
which may be found in it. I shudder when a French 
word is spoken in Iny hearing." 
J n such terIns she could for hours continue to give 
utterance to her chagrin, interrupting or disturbing 
every other kind of conversation, Sooner or later l 
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Serlo used to put an end to such peevish lamentations 
by some bitter sally; hut by this means, con1n10nly, 
the talk for the evening was destroyed, 
In all provinces of life, it is unhappily the case, that 
,vhatever is to be accolnplished by a nun1ber of co- 
operating n1en and circunlstances cannot long continue 
perfect. Of an acting company as well as of a king- 
dorn, of a circle of friends as well as of an army, you 
lllay comn10nly select the monlent when it rnay be said 
that all was standing on the highest pinnacle of har- 
n1ony, perfection, contentment, and activity, But alter- 
ations will ere long occur; the individuals that con1pose 
the body often change; new menl bel's are added; the 
persons are no longer suited to the circun1stances, or 
the circunlstances to the persons; ,vhat ,vas forlnerly 
united quickly falls asunder, Thus it ,vas \yith Serlo's 
cOlnpany. For a time you might have called it as 
conlplete as any Gerlnan company could ever boast of 
being. Most of the actors were occupying their proper 
places: all had enough to do, and all did it ,yillingly, 
Their private personal condition was not bad; and 
each appeared to prolnise great things ill his art, for 
each con1menced with aniInation and alacrity, nut it 
soon becalne apparent that a part of theln were lliere 
automatons, who could not reach beyond what ,vas 
attainable without the aid of feeling, N or ,vas it 
long till grudgings and envyings arose anlong theIn, 
su'ch as cOInmonly obstruct every good arrangenlent, 
and easily distort and tear in pieces everything that 
reasonable and thinking men would ,vish to keep 
united. 
The departure of Philina was not quite so insignificant 
as it had at first appeared, She had ahvays skilfully 
contrived to entertain the manager, and keep the others 
in good humour, She had endured Aurelia's violence 
with alnaziug patience, and her dearest task had been 
to flatter '\Vilhelm, Thus she ,vas, in sorne respects, a 
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bond of union for the whole: the loss of her was 
quickly felt. 
Serlo could not live without son1e little passion of 
the love sort, Elmira was of late grown up, we might 
ahnost say gro,vn beautiful; for some tilne she had 
been attracting his attention: and Philina, with her 
usual dexterity, had favoured this attachn1ent so soon 
as she observed it, "We should train ourselves in 
tinle," she would say," to the business of procuress: 
nothing else remains for us when we are old." Serlo 
and Ehnira had by this means so approximated to each 
other, that, shortly after the departure of Philina, both 
were of a n1Ïnd: and their small romance ,vas rendered 
doubly interesting, as they had to hide it sedulously 
froln the father; Old Boisterous not understanding 
jokes of that description. Elmira's sister had been 
admitted to thè secret; and Serlo was, in consequence, 
obliged to overlook a multitude of things in both of 
them, One of their worst habits was an excessive love 
of junketing, - nay, if you will, an intolerable glut- 
tony. In this respect they altogether differed from 
Philina, to WhOIll it gave a new tint of loveliness, that 
she seelned, as it were, to live on air, eating very little; 
and, for drink, Inerely skimming off, with all imaginable 
grace, the foam fronl a glass of chaInpagne. 
N o,v, however, Serlo, if he Ineant to please his doxies, 
was obliged to join breakfast with dinner; and \vith 
this, by a substantial bever, to connect the supper. 
But, alnid gorInandising, Serlo entertained another plan, 
which he longed to have fulfilled, He iInagined that 
he saw a kind of attaclllnent between Wilhehn and 
Aurelia, and he anxiously wished that it Inight aSSUIne 
a serious shape, He hoped to cast the \vhole rnechan- 
ical departInent of his theatrical econonlY on Wilhelm's 
shoulders; to find in hin1, as in the forIner brother, a 
faithful aud industrious tool, Already he had, by de- 
grees, shifted over to hill! lliost of the cares of manage- 
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lnent; Aurelia kept the strong-box; and Serlo once 
more lived as he had done of old, entirely according 
to his humour. Yet there was a circumstance \vhich 
vexed him in secret, as it did his sister likewise. 
The wor ld has a particular way of acting toward 
public persons of acknowledged Inerit: it gradually 
begins to be indifferent to them, and to favour talents 
which are new, though far inferior; it Inakes excessive 
requisitions of the former, and accepts of anything ,vith 
approbation froIH the latter, 
Serlo anù Aurelia had oppurtunity enough to Inedi- 
tate on this peculiarity, The strangers, especially the 
young anù handsonle ones, had ùra wn the' whole atten- 
tion and applause upon theu1selves; anù Serlo and his 
sister, in spite of the 1110St zealous efforts, had in general 
to Inake their exits without the welco111e soulld of 
clapping hands. It is true, some special causes were 
at work on this occasion. Aurelia's pride was palpable, 
and her contelnpt for the public was known to lnany. 
Serlo, indeed, flattered every individual; but his cutting 
jibes against the whole were often circulated anù re- 
peated, The new n1elnbers, again, \vere not only 
strangers, unknown, and wanting help, but sonle of 
them were likewise YOUllg and anlÎable: thus all of 
them found patrons, 
Erelong, too, there arose illternal discontents, and 
Inany bickerings, alnong the actors, Scarcely had they 
noticed that our friend ,vas actillg as director, \vhen 
most of them began to grow the more remiss, the more 
he strove to illtroduce a better order, greater accuracy, 
and chiefly to insist that everything lllechanical shuuld 
be perforu1eù in the Blost strict and regular nlanner. 
Thus, by and by, the whole concern, which actually 
for a time had nearly looked ideal, grew as vulgar in 
its attributes as any 111ere itinerating theatre. And, 
unhappily, just as Wilhelm, by his labour, diligence, 
and vigorous efforts, had l1lade himself acquainted with 
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the requisitions of the art, and trained completely both 
his person and his habits to con1ply with theIn, he 
begaú to feel, in melancholy hours, that this craft 
deserved the necessary outlay of tÜne and talents less 
than any other. The task was burdenson1e, the recom- 
pense was small. He would rather have engaged with 
any occupation in which, when the period of exertion 
is passed, one can enjoy repose of mind, than with this, 
wherein, after undergoing Inuch n1echanical drudgery, 
the aÜn of one's activity cannot still be attained but 
by the strongest effort of thought and elnotion, Be- 
sides, he had to listen to Aurelia's cOInplaints about 
her brother's wastefulness: he had to misconceive the 
,vinks and nods of Serlo, trying froln afar to lead hÜn 
to a Illarriage with Aurelia. He had, \vithal, to hide 
his own secret sorrow, which pressed heavy on his 
heart, because of that an1biguous officer WhOIll he had 
sent in quest of, The n18ssenger returned not, sent no 
tidings; and Wilhelm feared that his Mariana '
as lost 
to him a second time. 
About this period, there occurred a public mourning, 
which obliged our friends to shut their theatre for sev- 
eral weeks, Wilhelm seized this opportunity to pay a 
visit to the clergyman with '\vhom the harper had been 
placed to board. He found him in a pleasant district; 
and the first thing that he noticed in the parsonage 
,vas the old man teaching a boy to play upon his in- 
strument. The harper showed great joy at sight of 
\Vilhelm: he rose, held out his hand, and said, "You 
see, I am still good for something in the world; permit 
me to continue; for my hours are all distributed, and 
full of business." . 
The clergyman saluted Wilhelm very kindly, and 
told hinl that the harper pron1Ïsed well, already giving 
hopes of a complete recovery. 
Their conversation naturally turned upon the various 
modes of treating the insane, 
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" Except physical derangelTIents," observed the clergy- 
nIan, ",vhich often place insuperable difficulties in the 
,vay, and in regard to which I follo,y the prescriptions 
of a 'wise physician, the means of curing madness seenl 
to me extrelliely sÜnple. They are the very 111eanS Ly 
,vhich you hinder salle persons frolll becolning nIad, 
A waken their activity; accustom them to order; bring 
thelll to perceive that they hold their being and their 
fate in COlnlllon with n1any millions; that extraordinary 
talents, the highest happiness, the deepest nlÏsery, are 
but slight variations fron1 the general lot : in this ,yay, 
no insanity will enter, or, if it has entered, 'will gradu- 
ally disappear. I have portioned out the old man's 
hours: he gives lessons to SOlne children on the harp; 
he ,yorks in the garden; he is already Inuch 11101'e 
cheerful. He 'wishes to enjoy the cabbages he plants: 
my son, to 'whom in case of death he has bequeathed 
his harp, he is ardent to instruct, that the boy !llay be 
able to lllake use of his inheritance, I have said but 
little to hinl, as a clergYlTIan, about his ,vild, lllysteri- 
ous scruples; but a busy life brings on so lllany inci- 
dents that erelong he Inust feel how true it is, that 
doubt of any kind can be relTIoved by nothing but 
activity. I go softly to ,york: yet, if I could get his 
beard and hood relnoved, I should reckon it a ,,-eighty 
point; for nothing n10re exposes us to nladness than 
distinguishing ourselves fron1 others, and nothing lllore 
contributes to Inaintain our COllln1on sense than living 
in the universal ,yay \vith multitudes of men. Alas! 
ho,v much there is in education, in our social institu- 
tions, to prepare us and our children for insanity!" 
Wilhelm stayed some days with this intelligent 
divine; heard frOlll hin1 many curious narratives, not 
of the insane alone, but of persons such as COlTIlnonly 
are reckoned wise and rational, though they n1ay have 
peculiarities which border on insanity. 
The conversation became doubly aniniated, on the 
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entrance of the doctor, v-lith \VhOln it was a custom 
to pay frequent visits to his friend the clergyn1an, 
and to assist him in his labours of hUlnanity, The 
physician was an oldish man, who, though in \veak 
health, had spent many years in the practice of the 
noblest virtues. He was a strong advocate for country 
life, being hinlself scarcely able to exist except in the 
open air, 'Vithal, he was extremely active and conl- 
panionable, For several years he had sho\vn a special 
inclination to Inake friends \vith all the country clergy- 
lnen \vithin his reach. Such of these as were enlployed 
in any useful occupation he strove by every lneans to 
help; into others, who were still unsettled in their 
aims, he endeavoured to infuse a taste for SOlne profit- 
able species of exertion. Being at the sanle tinle in 
connection with a multitude of noblenlen, magistrates, 
judges, he had in the space of twenty years, in secret, 
acconlplisheù nUlch toward the advancement of many 
branches of husbandry: he had done his best to 1>ut 
in motion every project that seemed capable of benefit- 
ing agriculture, anirnals, or TIlen, and had thus for,varded 
improvelHent in its truest sense. ":For man," he used 
to say, "there is but one lnisfortune, - \vhen SOI11e 
idea lays hold of hinl, which exerts no influence upon 
active life, Of, still Inore, which withdra-\vs him from 
it. At the present tÎ1ne," continued he, on this occa- 
sion, "I ha ve a case before IHe: it concerns a rich 
and noble cuuple, and hitherto has baffled all Iny skill, 
The affair belongs in part to your department, \vorthy 
pastor; and your friend here ,,,ill forbear to nlention 
it again, 
" In the absence of a certain nol )lelnan, SOHle persons 
of the house, ill a frolic not entirely connllendn hl(--', 
disguised a young man in the nlHster's clothes, The 
lady was to be imposed upon by this deception; and, 
although it \vas described to IHe as nothing lJut a 
joke, I aU1 lunch afraid the IHlrpose of it 'was to lead 
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this noble and most amiable lady from the path of 
hononr. Her husband, ho\vever, unexpectedly returns; 
enters his chamber; thinks he sees his spirit; and 
from that time falls into a Inelancholy tenlper, firmly 
believing that his death is near. 
"He has now abandoned himself to lnell who pam- 
per hiln with religious ideas; and I see not ho\v he is 
to be prevented frolu going al110ng the Hernhuters 
with his lady, and, as he has no children, frOll1 de- 
priving his relation8 of t.he chief part of his fortune." 
"'Vith his lady?" cried our friend in great agita- 
tion; for this story had frightened hÎ1n extrelnely, 
"And, alas!" replied the doctor, \vho regarded Wil- 
helm's exclanlation only as the voice of connnon sYln- 
pathy, "this lady is herself possessed with a deeper 
sorrow, which renders a removal fronl the \vorld desir- 
able to her also. The saIne young man \vas taking 
leave of her; she \Vas not circun1spect enough to hide 
a nascent inclination toward hin1; the youth grew 
bolder, clasped her in his arlns, and pressed a large 
portrait of her husband, \vhich was set with dialnonds, 
forcibly against her breast. She felt a sharp pain, 
which gradually went off, leaving first a little redness, 
then no trace at all, As a nlan, I am convinced that 
she has nothing further to reproach herself with, in 
this affair; as a physician, I am certain that this pres- 
sure could not have the slnallest ill effect. Yet she 
will not be persuaded that an induration is not taking 
place in the part; and, if you try to overcome her 
notion by the evidence of feeling, she maintains, that, 
though the evil is away this nlon1ent, it will return 
the next, She conceives that the disease ",-ill end in 
cance
, and thus her youth and loveliness be altogether 
lost to others and herself," 
" Wretch that I am!" cried W ilhehn, striking his 
brow, and rushing frOll1 the company into the fields, 
He had never felt hÍ1nself in such a n1ÍseraLle case. 


." 
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The c1ergYll1an and the physician were of course 
exceedingly astonished at this singular discovery. In 
the evening all their skill was called for, when our 
friend returned, and, ,vith a circulnstantial disclosure 
of the whole occurrence, uttered the most violent accusa- 
tions of hÏInself. Both tuok interest in him: both felt 
a real concern about his general condition, particularly 
as he painted it in the glOOll1Y colours which arose 
from the hunlour of the monlent, 
N ext day the physician, without 111uch entreaty, was 
prevailed upon to accolnpany him in his return; both 
that he might bear him cOlnpany, and that he might, 
if possible, do sonlething for Aurelia, whom our friend 
had left in rather dangerous circumstances. 
In fact, they found her worse than they expected. 
She was afflicted with a sort of intennittent fever, 
,vhich cuu1d the less be mastered, as she purposely 
maintained and aggra vated the attacks of it. The 
stranger was not introduced as a physician: he behaved 
,vith great courteousness and prudence. They con- 
versed aùout her situation, bodily and mental: her 
new friend related many anecdotes of persons who, 
in spite o'f lingering disorders, had attained a good 
old age; adding, that, in such cases, nothing could 
be Inore injurious than the intentional recalling of 
passionate and disagreeable emotions. In particular 
he stated, that, for persons labouring under chronical 
and partly incurable distelnpers, he had always found 
it a very happy circumstance when tIley chanced to 
entertain, and cherish in their minds, true feelings of 
religion, This he signified in the most unobtrusive 
nlanner, as it were historically; promising Aurelia 
at the same time the reading of a very interesting 
manuscript, \vhich he said he had received from the 
hands of an excellent lady of his friends, who was now 
deceased. "To me," he said, "it is of uncommon 
value; and I shall trust you even with the original. 
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Nothing but the title is in my hand-writing: I have 
called it, 'Confessions of a Fair Saint.'" 
Touching the medical and dietetic treatment of the 
racked and hapless patient, he also left his best advice 
with Wilhelm, He then departed; promising to write, 
and, if possible, to come again in person. 
Meanwhile, in Wilhelm's absence, there had changes 
been preparing such as he was not aware of. During 
his directorship, our friend had managed all things with 
a certain liberality and freedom; looking chiefly at the 
main result. Whatever was required for dresses, dec- 
orations, and the like, he had usuaUy provided in a 
plentiful and handsome style; and, for securing the 
coöperation of his people, he had flattered their self- 
interest, since he could not reach them by nobler 
motives. In this he felt his conduct justified the 
more; as Serlo for his o\vn part never aimed at being 
a strict economist, but liked to hear the beauty of his 
theatre c01nmended, and was contented if Aurelia, 
who conducted t:þe domestic matters, on defraying all 
expenses, signified that she was free from debt, and 
could besides afford the necessary sums for clearing off 
such scores as Serlo in the interÌ1n, by lavish kindness 
to his mistresses or otherwise, n1Ïght have incurred. 
Melina, who was charged with managing the ward- 
robe, had all the while been silently considering these 
things, with the cold, spiteful temper peculiar to him. 
On occasion of our friend's departure, and Aurelia's 
increasing sickness, he contrived to signify to Serlo, 
that l110re l110ney might be raised and less expended, 
and, consequently, something be laid up, or at least 
a merrier life be led. Serlo hearkened gladly to such 
allegations, and Melina risked the exhibition of his plan. 
"I will not say," continued he, "that any of your 
actors has at present too much salary: they are merito- 
rious people, they would find a welcome anywhere; 
but, for the income which they bring us in, they have. 
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too n1uch. My project would be, to set up an opera; 
and, as to what concerns the playhouse, I may be 
allowed to say it, you are the person for maintaining 
that establishlnent upon your single strength, Observe 
how at present your merits are neglected; and justice 
is refused you, not because your fellow actors are ex- 
cellent, but merely good, 
"Come out alone, as used to be the case; endeavour 
to attract around you middling, I will even say inferiur 
people, for a slender salary; regale the public with 
lllechanical displays, as you can so cleverly do; apply 
your remaining Ineans to the opera, which I aIll talk- 
ing of; and you will quickly see, that, ,vith the saIne 
labour and expense, you ,viII give greater satisfaction, 
while you dra,v incolnparably more money than at 
present," · 
These observations were so flattering to Serlo, that 
they could not fail of making sonlC impression on 
hinl. He readily adlllitted, that, loving n1usic as he 
did, he had long 'wished for sonle arrangeInent such 
as this; though he could not but perceive that the 
public taste "would thus be stilllnore widely led astray, 
and that ,vith such a mongrel theatre, not properly an 
opera, not properly a playhouse, any residue of true 
feeling for regular and perfect works of art must 
shortly disappear. 
l\felina ridiculed, in terms more plain than delicate, 
our friend's pedantic notions in this matter, and his 
vain attempts to form the public Illind, instead of 
being formed by it: Serlo and he at last agreed, 
with full conviction, that the sole concern ,vas, ho,v 
to gather money, and gro,v rich, or live a joyous life; 
and they scarcely concealed their ,vish to be delivered 
froln those persons who at present hindered then), 
Melina took occasion to lament Aurelia's weak health, 
and the speedy end ,vhich it threatened; thinking all 
the while directly the reverse. Serlo affected to regret 
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that Wilhelnl could not sing, thus signifying that his 
presence ,vas by no means indispensable, Melina then 
came for\vard \vith a 'whole catalogue of savings, 'which, 
he said, might be effected; and Serlo saw in him his 
brother-in-la\v replaced threefold. They Loth felt that 
secrecy was necessary in the matter, but this mutual 
obligation only joined them closer in their interests. 
They failed not to converse together privately on every 
thing that happened; to blame whatever Wilhelm or 
Aurelia undertook; and to elaborate their own project, 
and prepare it more and more for execution, 
Silent as they both might be .about their plan, little 
as their \vords betrayed them, in their conduct they 
were not so politic as constantly to hide their purposes. 
J\1elina no-w opposed our friend in many points that 
lay within the province of the latter; and Serlo, who 
had never acted smoothly to his sister, seemed to grow 
more bitter the more her sickness deepened, the nlore 
her passionate and variable humours would have needed 
toleration, 
About this period they took up the" Emilie GaIotti" 
of Lessing, The parts were very harPily distributed 
and filled: \vithin the llaITO\V circle of this tragedy, 
the c(nnpany found roonl for showing all the complex 
riches of their acting. Serlu, in the character of l\1ari- 
nelli, \vas altogether in his place; Odoardo was very 
well exhibited; l\ladan1 Melina played the 
fother 
with considerable skill; Ehllira gained distinction as 
Emilie; Laertes made a stately A ppiani; and Wilhehn 
had bestowed the study of SOllie months upon the 
Prince's part. On this occasion, both internally and 
,vith A urelia and Serlo, he had often conle upon this 
question: 'Vhat is the distinction between a noble and 
a \vell-bred manner? and how far must the former be 
included in the latter, though the latter is not in the 
fornler ? 
Serlo, \vho hÏ1nse1f in :\larinelli had to act the court- 
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ier accurately, without caricature, afforded him some 
valuable thoughts on this. "A well-bred carriage," he 
would say, " is difficult to imitate; for in strictness it 
is negative, and it implies a long-continued previous 
training. You are not required to exhibit in your man- 
ner anything that specially betokens dignity; fur, by 
this means, you are like to run into forrnality and 
haughtiness: you are rather to avoid whatever is undig- 
nified and vulgar. You are never to forget yourself; 
are to keep a constant watch upon yourself and others; 
to forgive nothing that is faulty in your own conduct, 
in that of others neither to forgive too little nor too 
luuch. Nothing nlust appear to touch you, nothing to 
agitate: you must never overhaste yourself, lllust ever 
keep yourself composed, retaining still an out ward 
caln1ness, ,vhatever storms Inay rage within. The noble 
character at certain mOlnents may resign himself to 
his eillotions; the \vell-bred never. The latter is like 
a man dressed out in fair and spotless clothes: he will 
not lean on anything; every person ,viII beware of 
rubbing on him. He distinguishes himself from others, 
yet he may not stand apart; for as in all arts, so in 
this, the hardest must at length be done with ease: the 
\vell-bred man of rank, in spite of every separation, 
always seems united with the people round him; he 
is never to be stiff or uncon1plying; he is always 
to appear the first, and never to insist on so appearing. 
"It is clear, then, that, to seem well-bred, a man 
must actually be so. It is also clear why women gen- 
m'ally are more expert at taking up the air of breeding 
than the other sex; why courtiers and soldiers catch 
it lnore easily than other men." 
Wilhelm now despaired of doing justice to his part; 
but Serlo aided and encouraged him, c0111municated 
the acutest observations on detached points, and fur- 
nished him so well, that, on the exhibition of the piece, 
the public reckoned him a very proper Prince. 
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Serlo had engaged to give him, when the play was 
over, such remarks as nlight occur upon his acting: a 
disagreeable contention with Aurelia prevented any 
conversation of that kind. Aurelia had acted the char- 
acter of Orsina, in such a style as few have ever done. 
She was well acquainted with the part, and during the 
rehearsals she had treated it indifferently: but, in the 
exhibition of the piece, she had opened, as it \vere, all 
the sluices of her personal sorro\v; and the character 
was represented so as never poet in the first glow of 
invention could have figured it. A boundless applause 
rewarded her painful efforts; but her friends, on visit- 
ing her when the play was finished, found her half 
fainting in her chair. 
Serlo had already signified his anger at her over- 
charged acting, as he called it; at this disclosure of 
her inmost heart before the public, to many individuals 
of which the history of her fatal passion was more or 
less completely known, He had spoken bitterly and 
fiercely; grinding with his teeth and stamping with 
his feet, as was his custom 'when enraged. " Never 
mind her," cried he, when he saw her in the chair, 
surrounded by the rest: "she will go upon the stage 
stark naked one of these days, and then the approbation 
will be perfect." 
" Ungrateful, inhuman man!" exclaimed she: "soon 
shall I be carried naked to the place where approba- 
tion or disapprobation can no longer reach our ears!" 
With these words she started up, and hastened to the 
door. The maid had not yet brought her mantle; the 
sedan was not in waiting; it had been raining lately; 
a cold, raw wind was blowing through the streets. 
They endeavoured to persuade her to renlain, for she 
was very warm. But in vain: she purposely 'walked 
slow; she praised the coolness, seelned to inhale it 
with peculiar eagerness, No sooner \vas she home, 
than she became so hoarse that she could hardly speak 
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a word: she did not mention that there was a total 
stiffness in her neck and along her back. Shortly after- 
ward a sort of palsy in the tongue came on, so that 
she pronounced one word instead of another. They 
put her to bed: by numerous and copious remedies, 
the evil changed its form, but was not mastered. The 
fever gathered strength: her case 'was dangerous. 
Next morning she enjoyed a quiet hour. She sent 
for Wilhehn, and delivered hÜn a letter. "This sheet," 
said she, "has long been waiting for the present D10- 
mente I feel that my end is drawing nigh: promise 
me that you yourself will take this paper; that, by a 
word or two, you 'will avenge nlY sorrows on the faith- 
less man, He is not void of feeling: Iny death will 
pain him for a moment." 
Wilhelm took the letter; still endeavouring to con- 
sole her
 and to drive away the thought of death. 
" No," said she: "do not deprive 111e of my nearest 
hope. I have. waited for hinl long: I will joyfully 
clasp him \v hen he comes." 
Shortly after this the manuscript arrived \vhich the 
physician had engaged to send her. She called for 
W ilhelnl, - Inade him read it to her. The effect which 
it produced upon her, the reader will be better able to 
appreciate after looking at the follo\ving Book, The 
violent and stubborn temper of our poor Aurelia was 
mollified by hearing it. She took back the letter, and 
wrote another, as it seenled, in a llleeker tone; charg- 
ing Wilhehn at the sanle tÍlue to console her friend, if 
he should be distressed about her death; to assure him 
that she had forgiven hÎ1n, and wished him every kind 
of happiness. 
From this tinw she was very quiet, and appeared to 
occupy herself with but a few ideas, which she endeav- 
oured to extract and appropriate from the manuscript, 
out of which she frequently nlade Wilhehn read to her. 
The decay of her strength was not perceptible: nor 
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had Wilhelm been anticipating the event, when one 
morning, as he went to visit her, he found that she 
was dead, 
Entertaining such respect for her as he had done, 
and accustomed as he was to live in her society, the 
loss of her affected hÌ1n with no common sorrow. She 
,vas the only person that had truly wished him well: 
the coldness of Serlo he had felt of late but too keenly. 
He hastened, therefore, to perfonn the service she had 
entrusted to hinl: he ,vished to be absent for a time, 
On the other hand, this journey was exceedingly 
convenient for l\1elina: in the course of his extensive 
correspondence, he had lately entered upon tern1S ,vith 
a ulale and a fen1ale singer, \vho, it \vas intended, 
should, by their perfornlances in interludes, prepare 
the public for his future opera, The loss of Aurelia, 
and Wilhehn's aLsence, ,vere to be supplied in this 
nlanner; and our friend was satisfied \vith anything 
that could facilitate his setting out, 
He had fonneù, \vithin hÏInself, a singular idea of 
the importance of his errand, The death of his unhappy 
friend had moved hinl deeply; and, having seen her 
pass so early fron1 the scene, he could not but be hos- 
tilely inclined against the man \vho had abridged her 
life, and made that shortened term so full of woe, 
Notwithstanding the last mild words of the dying 
,voman, he resolved, that, on delivering his 'letter, he 
,vould pass a strict sentence on her faithless friend; 
and, not wishing to depend upon the tenlper of the 
Inon1ent, he studied an address, ,vhich, in the course of 
preparation, became more pathetic than just. Having 
fully convinced hÍ1nself of the good composition of his 
essay, he began committing it to Inemory, and at the 
same tinle making ready for departure, l\lignon was 
present as he packed his articles: she asked him 
whether he intended travelling south or north; and, 
learning that it was the latter, she replied, "Then, I 
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will "wait here for thee." She begged of hÍ1n the pearl 
necklace which had once been Mariana's, He could 
not refuse to gratify the dear little creature, and he 
gave it her: the neckerchief she had already. On the 
other hand, she put the veil of Hamlet's Ghost into 
his travelling-bag; though he told her it could not be 
of any service to him, 
Melina took upon him the directorship: his wife 
engaged to keep a mother's eye upon the children, 
WhOlll Wilhelm parted with unwillingly, }'elix was 
very merry at the setting out; and, 'when asked 'what 
pretty thing he wished to have brought back for him, 
he said, "Hark you! bring me a papa!" Mignon 
seized the traveller's hand; then, standing on her tip- 
toes, she pressed a 'warm and cordial, though not a 
tender, kiss, upon his lips, and cried," Master! forget 
us not, and come soon back," 
And so we leave our friend, entering on his journey, 
amid a thousand different thoughts and feelings; and 
here subjoin, by "way of close, a little poem, "which 
Mignon had recited once or twice with great express- 
iveness, and 'which the hurry of so n1any singular 
occurrences prevented us from inserting sooner: 


" Not speech, bid silence, I implore thee; 
For secrecy's my duty still : 
l\tly heart entire I'd fain lay bare before thee, 
But such is not of fate the will. 


"In season due the sun's course backward throws 
Dark night; ensue must light; t.he mountain's 
Hard rock, at length, its bOSOIU doth unclose, 
N ow grudging earth no nlore the hidden fountains. 


" Each seeks repose upon a friend's true breast, 
Where by laments he frees his bosom lonely 
Whereas an oath my lips hold closely pressed, 
The which to speech a God can open only," 
- Editor's Version. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A FAIR SAINT 


TILL my eighth year I was always a healthy child, 
but of that period I can recollect no more than of the 
day when I was born. About the beginning of IllY 
eighth year, I was seized with a heillorrhage; and fronl 
that IUolnent IllY soul becalne all feeling, all menlory. 
The slTIallest circuillstances of that accident are yet 
before Iny eyes as if they had occurred but yesterday. 
During the nine months which I then spent pa- 
tiently upon a sick-bed, it appears to 111e the ground- 
work of my whole turn of thought was laid; as the 
first Ineans were then afforded my Illind of developing 
itself in its own Inanner, 
I suffered and I loved: this was the peculiar form 
of my heart. In the Inost violent fits of coughing, 
in the depressing pains of fever, I lay quiet, like a 
snail drawn back \vithin its house: the In0111ent [ 
obtained a respite, I wanted to enjoy something pleas- 
ant; and, as every other pleasure was denied me, I 
endeavoured to alTIUSe myself with the innocent de- 
lights of eye and ear, The people brought me dolls 
and picture-books, and whoever \vould sit by my bed 
was obliged to tell Ine something, 
From IllY mother I rejoiced to hear the Bible his- 
tories, and Iny father entertained me with natural 
curiosities, He had a very pretty cabinet, from \vhich 
he brought 111e first one drawer and then another, as 
occasion served; showing me the articles, and pointing 
out their properties, Dried plants and insects, with 
many kinds of anatolnical preparations, such as hUlnan 
skin, bones, 111ulnrnies, and the like, were in succession 
97 
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laid upon the sick-bed of the little one; the birds and 
anÜnals he killed in hunting ,vere shown to me, before 
they passed into the kitchen; and, that the Prince of 
the 'Y orld nlight also have a voice in this asselnLly, 
lny aunt related to Ine love-adventures out of fairy- 
tales. All was accepted, all took root. There 'v ere 
hours in ,vhich I vividly conversed vt'Ïth the Invisible 
Po\\
er. I can still repeat S0111e verses which I then 
dictated, and IllY Inother wrote do,vn. 
Often I would tell my father back again ,vhat I had 
learned fronl hÎ1n, Rarely did I take any physic ,vith- 
out asking ,vhere the sÜnples it was 111ade of grew, 
what look they had, what nalnes they Lore. N or had 
the- stories of Iny aunt lighted on stony ground, I 
figured nlyself out in pretty clothes, and met the most 
delightful princes, ,vho could find no peace or rest till 
they discovered 'who the ullkno,vn beauty was. One 
ad venture of this kind, with a charlning little angel 
dres
ed in white, with golden wings, who warmly 
courted me, 1 d ,velt upon so long, that my inlagina- 
tion painted out his .forIll almost to visibility. 
After a year I ,vas pretty ,veIl restored to health, 
but nothing of the giddiness of childhood reruaineù 
with Ine. I could not play with dolls: I longed for 
beings able to return my love, togs, cats, and birds, 
of which my father kept a great variety, afforded me 
delight; but what would I have given for such a 
creature as lIlY aunt once told me of! It was a lalub 
,vhich a peasant-girl ,took up and nourished in a wood; 
but, in the guise of this pretty beast, an enchanted 
prince was hid, who at length appeared in his native 
shape, a lovely youth, and rewarded his benefactre
s 
by his hand, Such a lamb I would have given the 
,vorld for. 
But there ,vas none to be had; and, as everything 
about nle ,vent on in such a quite natural Il1anner, I 
by degrees all but abandoned nearly all hopes of such 
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a treasure. Meanwhile I comforted myself oy reading 
books in which the strangest incidents were set forth, 
Among them all, my favourite was the u Christian 
German Hercules:" that devout love-history ,vas alto- 
gether in my way, Whenever anything befell his dear 
Valiska, and cruel things befell her, he always prayed 
before hastening to her aid; and the prayers stood 
there verbatÙn, My longing after the Invisible, which 
I had ahvays dinlly felt, was strengthened by such 
11leans; for, in short, it was ordained that God should 
also be my confidant, 
As I grew older I continued reading, Heaven knows 
what, in chaotic order. The" Ranlan Octavia" was 
the book I liked beyond all others, The persecutions 
of the first Christians, decorated with the charms of a 
romance, awoke the deepest interest in me. 
But my mother now Legan to nlurmur at my con- 
stant reading; and, to hUllIour her, my father took 
away IllY books to-day, but gave thenl back to-nIOITO'V. 
She was wise enough to see that nothing could l,e done 
in this way; she next insisted merely that my BiLle 
should be read ,vith equal diligence, To this I ,vaR 
not disinclined, and I accordingly perused the sacred 
volume with a livelJT interest, Withal nlY Illother 
was extrenlely careful that no books of a corruptive 
tendency should come into my hands: inullodest writ- 
ings I ,vould, of my own accord, have cast away; for 
lilY princes and nlY princesses 'v ere all extl'eillely 
virtuous, 
To Iny nlother, and my zeal for knowledge, it ,vas 
owing, that, with all my love of books, I also learned 
to cook; for much was to be seen in cookery. 'fo cut 
up a hen, a })ig, was quite a feast for IDe, I used to 
bring the entrails to my father, and he talked with me 
about them as if I had been a student of anatomy. 
With suppressed joy he would often call me his mise 
fashioned son. 
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I had passed my twelfth year. I learned French, 
dancing, and drawing: I received the usual instructions 
in religion, In the latter, many thoughts and feelings 
were awakèned, but nothing properly relating to my 
own condition. I liked to hear the people speak of 
God; I was proud that I could speak on these points 
better than my equals. I zealously read many books 
,vhich put IDe in a condition to talk about religion: 
but it never once struck me to think how matters 
stood with me, whether 1ny soul was formed according 
to these holy precepts, whether it was like a glass 
from which the everlasting sun could be reflected in 
its glancing. From the first I had presupposed all 
this. 
My French I learned with eagerness. My teacher 
was a clever man. He was not a vain empiric, not a 
dry grammarian: he had learning, he had seen the 
world, Instructing me in language, he satisfied my 
zeal for knowledge in a thousand ways, I loved him 
so much, that I used to wait his coming with a pal- 
pitating heart, Dra wing was not hard for me: I 
should ha ve made greater progress had D1Y teacher 
possessed head and science; he had only hands and 
practice. 
Dancing was at first one of my smallest amuse- 
ments: my Lody was too sensitive for it; I learned it 
only in the company of my sisters, But our dancing- 
master took a thought of gathering all his scholars, 
male and female, and giving thern.a ball. This event 
gave dancing quite another charm for me. 
Amid a throng of boys and girls, the most relnark- 
able were two sons of the marshal of the court. The 
youngest was of my age; the other, two years older: 
they were children of such beauty, that, according to 
the universal voice, no one had seen their like. For 
my part, scarcely had I noticed them when I lost 
sight of all the other cro.wd, From that moment I 
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began to dance with care, and to wish that I could 
dance with grace. Ho\v came it, on the other hand, 
that these two boys distinguished me from all the 
rest? No matter: before an hour had passed we had 
beCOlne the warmest friends, and our little entertain- 
111ent did not end till we had fixed upon the tÜne and 
place where we \vere next to lueet, What a joy for 
me ! And how charlned \vas I next morning \"hen 
both of thenl inquired for Iny health, each in a gallant 
note, accolupanied with a nosegay! I have never 
since felt as I then did. Compliment was met by 
compliInent: letter answered letter. The church and 
the public-walks were grown a rendezvous; our young 
acquaintances, in all their little parties, now invited us 
together: while, at the saIne time, we were sly enough 
to veil the business froln our parents, so that they saw 
no more of it than we thought good, 
Thus had I at once got a pair of lovers, I had yet 
decided upon neither: they both pleased n1e, and we 
did extremely well together. All at once the eldest 
of the two fell very sick. I myself had often been 
sick; and thus I was enabled, by rendering hiIn lllany 
little 'dainties and delicacies suited for a sick person, 
to afford some solace to the sufferer, IIis parents 
thankfully ackno\vledged my attention: in cOlnpliance 
with the prayer of their beloved son, they invited Ine, 
with all my sisters, to their house so soon as he had 
arisen fronl his sick-bed. The tenùerness which he 
displayed on meeting Ine was not the feeling of a 
child: from that day I gave the preference to hiln, He 
warneù lue to keep our secret fron1 his brother; but 
the flarne could no longer be concealed, anù the jealou8Y 
of the younger completed our romance. He played 
us a thousand tricks: eager to annihilate our joys, he 
but increased the passion he \vas seeking to'destroy. 
At last I had actually found the wished-for laluL. 
and this attachment acted on me like 111Y sickness: it 
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made me calm, and drew nle back from noisy pleasures. 
I was solitary, I was moved; and thoughts of God 
again occurred to me, He was again my confidant; 
and I well renlenlber with what tears I often prayed 
for this poor boy, who still continued sickly. 
The nlore childishness there was in this adventure, 
the Inore did it contribute to the forn1Íng of nlY heart. 
Our French teacher had now turned us froIn trans- 
lating into daily writing him some letter of our own 
invention. I brought my little history to Inarket, 
shrouded in the nanles of Phyllis and Danloll. The 
old IUan soon saw through it, and, tu render TIle conl- 
mUllicative, praised Iny labour very much. I still 
waxed bolder; came openly out with the affair, adher- 
ing, even in the minute details, to truth. I do nQt 
now renlember what the passage was at which he 
took occasion to remark, "How pretty, how natural, 
it is! But the good Phyllis had better have a care: 
the thing may soon grow serious." 
I felt vexed that he did not look upon the matter 
as already serious; and I asked him, with an air of 
pique, \vhat he meant by serious, I had not to repeat 
the question: he eXplained himself so clearly, that I 
could scarcely hide my terror. Yet as anger came 
along with it, as I took it ill that he should entertain 
such thoughts, I kept myself conlposed: I tried to 
justify my nymph, and said, with glowing cheeks, 
" But, sir, Phy His is an honourable girl." 
He was rogue enough to banter me about my hon- 
ourable heroine, ,",Vhile we \vere speaking French, 
he played upon the \vord honnête, and hunted the 
honourableness of Phyllis over all its meanings, I 
felt the ridicule of this, and extremely puzzled. He, not 
to frighten me, broke off, but after\vard often led the 
conversation to such topics, Plays, and little histories, 
such as I was reading and translating with him, gave 
him frequent opportunity to show how feeble a security 
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against the calls of inclination our boasted virtue was. 
I no longer contradicted him, but I was in secret 
scandalised ; and his remarks became a burden to IDe. 
With my worthy Damon, too, I by degrees fell out 
of all connection. The chicanery of the younger boy 
. destroyed our intercourse. Soon after, both these 
blooming creatures died. I lamented sore: however, 
in a short time, I forgot. 
But Phyllis rapidly increased in stature, was alto- 
gether healthy, and began to see the world. The 
hereditary prince now married, and a short time after, 
on his father's death, began his rule. Court and town 
were in the liveliest nlotion: IUY curiosity had copious 
nourishment, There were plays and balls, with all 
their usual accompaniments; and, though my parents 
kept retired as much as possible, they were obliged 
to show themselves at court, where I was of course 
introduced, Strangers were pouring in from every 
side; high conlpany was in every house; even to us 
some cavaliers were recommended, others introduced; 
and, at my uncle's, nlen of every nation might be met 
with, 
My honest mentor still continued, in a modest and 
yet striking way, to warn me, and I in secret to 
take it ill of him, With regard to his assertion, that 
women under every circumstance were weak, I did not 
feel at all convinced; and here, perhaps, I was in the 
right, and lny nlentor in the wrong: but he spoke so 
earnestly that once I grew afraid he Inight be right, 
and said to him, with much vivacity, "Since the dan- 
ger is so great, and the human heart so weak, I will 
pray to God that he may keep me," 
This sÜnple answer seenled to please him, for he 
praised my purpose; but, on nlY side, it was anything 
but seriously meant. It was, in truth, but an empty 
\vord; for my feelings toward the Invisible were almost 
totally extinguished. The hurry and the crowd I lived 
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in dissipated my attention, and carried me along as 
in a rapid streaU1, These were the elnptiest years of 
IllY life. All day long to 
peak of nothing, to have 
no solid thought, never to do anything but revel,- 
such \vas nlY e111ploYlllent, On nlY beloved books I 
never once bestowed a thought, The people I lived 
aUlong had not the slightest tinge of literatur-e or 
science: they \vere German courtiers, a class of n1en 
at that tirne altogether destitute of culture, 
Such society, it 111ay be thought, 111ust naturally 
have led 111e to the brink of ruin, I lived away in 
111ere curpureal cheerfulness: I never tuok InJ"Self to 
task, I never prayed, I never thought about Inyself or 
God. Yet I look upon it as a providential guidance, 
that none of these n1any handsome, rich, and weH- 
dressed nlen could take IllY fancy. They were rakes, 
and did not conceal it; this scared me back: they 
adorned their speech with double meanings; this of- 
fended file, made me act with coldness toward them, 
Many times their inlproprieties exceeded belief, and I 
did not restrain myself from being rude 
Besides, my ancient coullHellor had once in confi- 
dence contrived to tell me, that, with the greater part 
of these lewd feHows, health, as well as virtue, was 
in danger. I no\v shuddered at the sight of them: I 
\vas afraid if one of thenl in any way approached too 
near me. I \vould not touch their cups or glasses,-- 
even the chairs they had been sitting on. Thus, 
morally and physically, I remained apart from them: 
all the cOInplinlents they paid me I haughtily accepted, 
as incense that \vas due. 
Among the strangers then resident among us was 
one young Inan peculiarly distinguished, whom we 
used in sport to call :N arciss. He had gained a repu- 
tation in the diplornatic line; and, anlong the various 
changes no\v oc
urring at court, he \vas in hopes of 
meeting with some advantageous place. He soon be- 
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came acquainted ,vith my father: his acquireluents , 
and manners opened for hin1 the ,yay to a select society 
of most accornplished men, 
fy father often spoke 
in praise of hiIn: his figure, which ,vas very halldsOll1e, 
would have lllade a still better illlpression, had it not 
been for something of self-conlplacency which breathed 
frOln the ,,'hole carriage of the Ulan, I had seen hillJ, 
I thought "Tell of him; but we had never spoken. 
At a great ball, where ,ve chanced to be in cornJ?any, 
1 danced a n1Ínuet ,vith hÜn; but this, too, passed 
without results, The l110re violent dances, in COll1- 
pliance with I1)Y father, ,vho felt anxious about Iny 
health, I was accustolued to avoid: in the present case, 
when these canle on, I retired to an adjoining roonl, 
and began to talk with certain of D)Y friends, elderly 
ladies, who had set the111selves to cards, 
N arciss, who had jigged it for awhile, at last came 
into the rooln where I ,vas; and having got the better 
of a bleeding at the nose, 'which had ovel-taken hin1 
in dancing, he began speaking with 111e about a n1u1ti- 
tude of things, Iu half an hour the talk had gro"Tn 
so interesting, that neither of us could think of dancing 
any Inore, 'Ve "Tere rallied by our friends, Lut ,ve 
did not let their bantering disturb us, N ext evening 
we recomnlenced our conversation, and were very care- 
ful not to hurt our health, 
The acquaintance then was luade, Narciss ,vas often 
with my sisters and Inyself: and I no,vonce 1110re began 
to reckon over and consider \vhat I knew, ,,'hat I thought 
.of, what I had felt, and ,vhat I could express lnyself 
about in conversation. 1\1y new friend had nlÏngled in 
the best society; besides the departnlent of history and 
politics, with every part of \vhich he ,,:as fan1Íliar, he 
had gained extensive literary knowledge; there was 
nothing new that issued from the press, especially in 
France, that he was unacquainted with, He brought 
or sent me lllany a pleasant book, Lut this we had to 
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. keep as secret as forbidden love. Learned women had 
been Inade ridiculous, nor were well-infonned W0l11en 
tolerated, - apparently because it would have been 
uncivil to put so nlany ill-informed 111el1 to shame. 
Even my father, much as he delighted in this new 
opportunity of cultivating my mind, expressly stipu- 
lated that our literary COllunerce should renlain secret. 
Thus our intercourse continued for almost year and 
day; and still I could not say, that, in any wise, N ar- 
ciss had ever shown me aught of love or tenderness. 
He was always complaisant and kind, but lnanifested 
nothing like attachment: on the contrary, he even 
seemed to be in some degree affected by the charms of 
my youngest sister, who was then extrernely beautiful. 
In sport, he gave her many little friendly nalnes out 
of foreign tongues; for he could speak t\VO or three of 
these extrelnely 'well, and loved to Inix their idiolnatic 
phrases with his German, Such complÜnents she did 
not answer very liberally; she was entangled in a dif- 
ferent noose: and being very sharp, while he was very 
.sensitive, the two were often quarrelling about trifles, 
With my In other and my aunt he kept on very pleas- 
ant terms; and thus, by gradual advances, he was 
grown to be a member of the fanÜly. 
Who knows how long we might have lived in this 
way, had not a curious accident altered our relations 
all at once? My sisters and I were invited to a cer- 
tain house, to which we did not like to go. The · com- 
pany was too mixed; and persons of the stupidest, if 
not the rudest, stamp were often to be met there.. 
N arciss, on this occasion, was invited also; and on his 
account I felt inclined to go, for I was sure of finding 
one, at least, whom I could converse with as I desired. 
Even at table we had many things to suffer, for several 
of the gentlemen had drunk too Illuch: then, in the 
dra wing-room, they insisted on a gaIue at furfeits. It 
went on with great vivacity and tlullult, Narciss had 
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lost a forfeit: they ordered him, by way of penalty, to 
whisper something pleasant in the ear of every member 
of the company. It seems he stayed too long beside my 
next neighbour, the lady of a captain. The latter on a 
sudden struck him such a box with his fist, that the 
powder fle"w about me, into my eyes. When I had got 
my eyes cleared, and in some degree recovered from 
my terror, I saw that both gentlenlen had drawn their 
swords, N arciss ,vas bleeding; and the other, nlad 
with wine and rage and jealousy, could scarcely be 
held back by all the company. I seized Narciss, led 
him by the arm up-stairs; and, as I did not think my 
friend safe even here from his frantic enemy, I shut 
the door and bolted it, 
Neither of us considered the wound serious, for a 
slight cut across the hand was all we saw. Soon, how- 
ever, I discovered that there was a stream of blood 
running do,vn his back, that there was a deep wound 
on the head. I no,v began to be afraid. I hastened 
to the lobby, to get help: but I could see no person; 
everyone had stayed below to calm the raving captain. 
At last a daughter of the family came skipping up: 
her mirth annoyed me; she was like to die ,vith laugh- 
ing at the bedlam spectacle. I conjured her, for the 
sake of Heaven, to get a surgeon; and she, in her wild 
way, Rprang down-stairs to fetch me one herself. 
Returning to my ,vounded friend, I bound nlY hand- 
kerchief about his hand, and a neckerchief, that was 
hanging on the door, about his head, He was still 
, bleeding copiously: be no,v grew pale, and seemed as 
if he were about to faint. There ,vas none at hand to aid 
me: I very freely put my arm round him, patted his 
cheek, and tried to cheer him by little flatteries. It 
seemed to act on him like a spiritual remedy: he kept 
his senses, but sat as pale as death. 
At last the active housewife arrived: it is easy to 
conceive her terror when she saw my friend in this 
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predicaDlent, lying in my arms, and both of us be- 
streamed \vith blood. Noone had supposed he was 
wounded: all inlagined I had carried hiDl away in 
safety. 
N ow smelling-bottles,' wine, and everything that 
could support and stÎ1nulate, ,vere copiously produced. 
The surgeon also caD1e, and I Dlight easily have been 
dispensed ,vith, N arciss, ho,vever, held Ine firnlly by 
the hand: 1 would have stayed ",
ithout holding. Dur- 
illg the dressing of his ,vounds, I continued ,vetting his 
lips with ,vine; I Ininded not, though all the company 
,vere no,v about us, The surgeon having finished, his 
patient took a nlute but tender leave uf Dle, and ,vas 
conducted home, 
The nlÎstress of the house now' led Dle to her bed- 
rOODl: she had to strip Dle altogether; and I nlust con- 
fess, ,vhile they ,vashed the Llood froIll nle,l saw ,vith 
pleasure, for the first time, in a mirror, that I Illight be 
reckoned beautiful ,vithout help of dress. No por- 
tion of n}y clothes could be put on again; and, as the 
people of the house .were an either less or larger than 
Jnyself, I ,vas taken honle in a strange disguise, My 
parents ,vere, of course, astonished. They felt exceed- 
ingly indignant at D1Y fright, at the ,vounds of their 
friend, at the captain's madness, at the ,vhole occur- 
rence. A very little ",?ould have Iuade my father send 
the captain a challenge, that he Inight avenge his 
friend ,vithout delay, He blaD1ed the gentlenlen that 
had been there, because they had not punished on the 
spot such a murderous attelnpt; for it 'ya
 Lut too 
clear, that the captain, instantly on striking, had dra,vn 
his s,vord, and ,,"auuded the other frolll Lehind. The 
cut across the hand had been given just ,vhen Narciss 
himself ,vas grasping at his s\vord. I felt unspeakably 
affected, altered; or ho,v shall I express it ? The pas- 
sion ,vhich was sleeping at the deepest Lottom of Iny 
heart had at once broken loose, like a flame getting air. 
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And if joy and pleasure are \vell suited for the first 
producing and the silent nourishing of love, yet this 
passion, bold by nature, is lllost easily impelled by 
terror to decide and to declare itself, lVfy lnother gave 
her little flurried daughter some llledicine, and lllaùe 
her go to bed, With the earliest InOITO\V lllY father 
hastened to Narciss, whom he found lying very sick of 
a wound-fever, 
He told me little of what passed bet ween theIn, but 
tried to quiet I11e about the proLable results of this 
event, They \vere no\v considering whether an apology 
should be accepted, whether the affair should go before 
a court of justice, and lnany other points of that de- 
scription. I kne\v my father too well to doubt that he 
would be averse to see the lnatter eud without a lluel: 
but I held my peace; for I had learned frOll1 hÌln 
before, that women should not llleddle in such things. 
For the rest, it did not strike me as if anything had 
passed between the friends, in which my interests were 
specially concerned; but my father soon cOlnlnunicated 
to 111Y Inother the purport of their further conversation. 
N arciss, he said, appeared to be exceedingly affected at 
the help afforded by Ine; had eillbraced hitn, declared 
hÍlnself Iny debtor for ever, signified that he desired no 
happiness except what he could share with me, and 
concluùed by entreating that he might presume to ask 
Iny hand, All this Inamn1a repeated to me, but sub- 
joined the safe reflection, -that, "as for \vhat was said 
in the first agitation of lnind in such a case, there \vas 
little trust to be placed in it." "Of course, none," I 
ans\vered with affected coldness; though all the \vhile 
I was feeling, Heaven kno\vs \vhat, 
Narciss continued sick for two lllonths; owing to 
the \vound in his right hand, he could not even \vrite. 
Yet, in the llleantime, he sho\ved me his regard by the 
most obliging courtesies, All these unusual attentions 
I combined \vith \vhat my mother had disclosed to 
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me, and constantly IllY head ,vas full of fancies. The 
whole city talked of the occurrence. With me they 
spoke of it in a peculiar tone: they drew inferences, 
which, greatly as I struggled to avoid them, touched 
me very close, What had forillerly been habitude and 
trifling, was no\v grown seriousness and inclination. 
The anxiety in which I lived was the more violent, the 
nlore carefully I studied to conceal it from everyone, 
The idea of losing hiIll frightened nle: the possibility 
of any closer union nlade Ille tremble, For a half-pl'u J 
dent girl, there is really sOlnething a\vful in the thought 
of lnarriage. 
By such incessant agitations I was once more led to 
recollect nlyself. The gaudy imagery of a thoughtless 
life, which used to hover day and night before nIY eyes, 
was at once blown away. l\fy soul again began to 
a\vaken, but the greatly interrupted intinlacy \vith Iny 
invisible friend \vas not so easy to rene\v. We still 
continued at a frigid distance: it was again something, 
but little to the times of old. 
A duel had been fought, and the captain severely 
wounded, before I ever heard of it. The pu blic feeling 
was, in all senses, strong on the side of lilY lover, \vho 
at length again appeared upon the scene, But, first of 
all, he caIne, \vith his head tied up and his arni in a 
sling, to visit us, Ho\v IllY heart beat 'while he was 
there! The ,vhole fan1Íly \vas present: general thanks 
and con1plinlents \vere all that passed on either side. 
N arciss, however, found an opportunity to sho\v sonle 
secret tokens of his love to IDe; by which llleans my 
inquietude was but increased, After his recovery he 
visited us throughout the "inter on the former foot- 
ing; and in spite of an the soft, private marks of ten- 
derness which he contrived to give 1118, the \vhole affair 
remained unsettled, undiscusseù, 
In this lllanner was I kept in constant practice. I 
could trust my thoughts to no mortal, and from God 
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I was too far removed. HiIn I had quite forgotten 
those four .wild years: I now again began to think of 
hini occasionally, but our acquaintance had grown cool; 
they were visits of JIlere cerelllony these; and as, In ore- 
over, in ,vaiting on hinl, I used to dress in fine apparel, 
to set before hÏ1n se1f-conlplacently lny virtue, honour, 
and superiorities to others, he did not seeln to notice 
nle, or know l11e in that finery. 
..,..1\, cuurtier 'would have been exeeedingly distressed, 
if the prince who held his fortune in his hands had 
treated him in this way; but, for me, I did not sorrow 
at it, I had what J required, - health and conve- 
niences: if God should please to think of me, well; if 
not, I reckoned I had done nIY duty, 
This, in truth, I did not think at that period; yet it 
was the true figure of my soul. But, to change and 
purify n1Y feelings, preparations were already made. 
The spring came on: N arciss once visited n1e unan- 
nounced, and at a time 'when I happened to be quite 
alone. He appeared in the character of lover, and 
asked nle if I could bestow on him lllY heart, and, so 
suun as he should oLtain SOlne luerative and honour- 
able place, nlY hand along ,vith it, 
He had been received into our service; but at first 
they kept hinl back, and woulcl not rapidly promote 
hiln, because they dreaded his alnbition. Having some 
little fortune of his o,vn, he ,vas left with a slender 
salary. 
Notwithstanding lny regard for him, I knew that he 
was not a man to treat with altogether frankly. I 
drew up, therefore, and referred hÜn to Iny father. 
About Iny father he did not seem to doubt, but ,vished 
first to be at one ,vith IIle, now and here. I at last 
said, Yes; but stipulated, as an indispensable condi- 
tiolJ, that n1Y parents should concur. He then spoke 
formally ,vith both of them; they signified their satis- 
faction: Inutual promises 'were given, on the faith of 
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his ad vancen1ent, which it ,vas expected would be 
speedy. Sisters and aunts ,vere informed of this 
arrangement, and the strictest secrecy enjoined on 
thenl, 
Thus had nlY lover become lIlY bridegroonl, and great 
was the difference bet\veen the two. If one could 
change the lovers of aU honourable Inaidens into bride- 
groonls, it would be a kindness to our sex, even though 
Inarriage should not follo,v the connection. The love 
bet\"een two persons does not lessen by the change, 
but it becomes more reasonable, Innulllerable little 
follies, all coquetries and eaprices, disappear, If the 
bridegroom tells us that ,ve please him better in a 
111ol'nilJg-cap than in the finest head-dress, no discreet 
young ,voman will disturb herself a bout her hair-dress- 
ing; and nothing is more natural than that he, too, 
should think solidly and rather ",-ish to forn1 a house- 
.wife for hiulself than a gaudy doll for others, And 
thus it is in every province of th
 business, 
Should a young 'YUlnan of this kind be fortunate 
enough to have a bridegroonl ,vho possesses under- 
standing and acquirements, she learns fronl him nlore 
than universities and foreign lands can teach, She 
not only \vil1ingly receives instruction when he offers 
it, but she endeavours to elicit Inore and Inore from 
him, Love makes much that was inlpossible, possible, 
By degrees, too, that subjection, so necessary and so 
graceful for the female sex, begins: the bridegroom 
does not govern like the husband; he only asks: but 
his n1istress seeks to discover what he wants, and to 
offer it before he asks it. 
So did experience teach me ,vhat I would not for 
n1uch have n1Ïssed. I was happy, truly happy as 
'vornan could be in the world, - that is to say, for a 
while. 
An1Ïd these quiet joys, a summer passed away. 
X Drciss gave not the slightest reason to cOl1lplain of 
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him: he daily became more dear to me; my 'whole 
soul was his. This he well knew, and knew also how 
to prize it, lVIeanwhile, frolll seeming trifles, sOlnething 
rose, .which by and by gre\v hurtful to our unioll. 
N arciss behaved to nIe as to a bride, and never dared 
to ask of IDe such fa vours as were yet forbidden us. 
But, about the boundaries of virtue and decoruln, we 
were of very different opinions, I llleant to walk 
securely, and so never granted hinl the sn1allest free- 
dOln which the whole \vorId might not have \vituessed. 
He, used to dainties, thought this diet very strict. On 
this point there was continual variance: he praised lny 
modesty, and sought to undel'lniue lny resolution. 
The serious of myoId French teacher now occurred 
to me, as well as the defence which I had once sug- 
gested in regard to it. 
With God I had again become a little more ac- 
quainted, He had given me a bridegroom whom I 
loved, and for this I felt some thankfulness. Earthly 
love itself concentrated my soul, and put its powers in 
motion; nor did it contradict nlY intercourse with God. 
I naturally complained to him of what alarmed me, but 
I did not perceive that I lnyself \vas wishing and de- 
siring it. In my own eyes I was strong: I did not 
pray, "Lead us not into telnptation!" My thoughts 
were far beyond tenlptatioll. In this flÜnsy tinselwork 
of virtue I came to God. He did not drive me back. 
On the smallest movement toward him, he left a soft 
impression in my soul; and this impression caused me 
ahvays to return. 
Except N arciss, the world was altogether dead to 
me: excepting him, there was nothing in it that had 
any charIn. Even my love for dress was but the wish 
to please him: if I kne\v that he was not to see me, I 
could spend no care upon it, I liked to dance; but, if 
he was not beside n1e, it seemed as if I could not bear 
the motion. At a brilliant festival, if he was not in- 
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vited, 1 could neither take the trouble of providing ne\v 
things, nor of putting on the uld according to the mode, 
To me they were alike agreeable, or rather, I nlight say, 
alike burdensome. I used to reckon such an eveninO' 
o 
very fairly spent 'when I could join n1yself to any 
ancient card-party, though forrnerly I had not the 
smallest taste for such things; and, if sonle old 
acquaintance caIne and rallied n1e about it, I \vould 
snlile, perhaps for the first time all that night, So, 
likewise, it was 'with pronlenades, and every social 
entertainnwnt that can be inlagined: 


" Him had I chosen from all others; 
II is would I be, and not another's: 
To me hIS love was all in all," 


Thus \vas I often solitary in the n1Ïdst of company, 
and real solitude 'was generally acceptable to me, But 
D1Y busy soul could neither sleep nor dreanl: I felt 
and thought, and acquired Ly degrees some faculty to 
speak about n1Y feelings and n1Y thoughts with God, 
Then were feelings of another sort unfolded, but these 
did not contradict the fOl'rner feelings: my affection to 
N arciss accorded with the universal scheme of nature; 
it nowhere hindered the performance of a duty. They 
did not contradict each othpr, yet they 'were immensely 
different. N arciss \vas the only ,living form which 
hovered in nlY mind, and to which my love was all 
directed; but the other feeling was not directed to\vard 
any fornI, and yet it was unspeakably agreeable, I no 
longer have it: I no longer can impart it. 
My lover, whorn I used to trust with all my secrets, 
did not know of this, I soon discovered that he 
thought far otherwise: he often gave me writings 
which opposed, with light and heavy \veapons, all that 
can be called connection with the Invisible, I used to 
read the books because they came from hinl; but, at 
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the end, I kne"w no word of all that had been argued 
in theIn, 
N or, in regard to sciences and kno'w ledge, was there 
want of contradiction in our conduct, He did as all 
men do, - he mocked at learned WOluen; and yet he 
kept continually instructing me, He used to speak 
with llle on all subjects, la\v excepted; and, \vhile con- 
stantly procuring books of every kind fur nle, he fre- 
q uently repeated the uncertain precept, "That a lady 
ought to keep the kno\vledge she Inight have n10re 
secret than the Calvinist his creed in Catholic coun- 
tries." And \vhile I, by natural consequ
nce, en- 
deavoured not to show lnyself Inore wise or learned 
than formerly before the \vorld, N arciss hÜnself was 
commonly the first \vho yielded to the vanity uf speak- 
ing about me and my superiorities, 
A noblelllan of high repute, and at that tinle valued 
for his influence, his talents, and accolnplishments, was 
living at our court \vith great applause, He bestowed 
especial notice on N arciss, \VhOln he kept continually 
about him, They once had an argulnent about the 
virtue of women, N arciss repeated to lue \vhat had 
passed bet\veen them: I was noL wanting with ll1Y 
observations, and Iny friend required of HIe a written 
essay on the subject, I could write French fluently 
enough: I had laid a good foundation with lny teacher. 
l\Iy correspondence \vith N arciss was likewise carried 
on in French: except in French bouks, there was then 
no elegant instruction to be had, .l\iy essay pleased the 
count: I \vas ubliged to let hirn have SOlne little songs, 
\vhich I had lately been cOInposing, In short, N arciss 
a ppeared to revel \vithout stint in the reno\vn of his 
beloved: and the story, to his great contentnlent, ended 
\vith a French epistle in heroiç verse, which the count 
transmitted to hinl on departing; in \vhich their argu- 
ment was Inentioned, and Iny friend relllinded of his 
happiness in being destined, after all his duubts and 
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errors, to learn most certainly what virtue was, in the 
arms of a virtuous and charnÜng .wife. 
He showed this poelH first of all to 111e, and then to 
almost everyone; each thinking of the matter what he 
pleased, Thus did he act in several cases: every 
stranger, whonl he valued, lllUSt be made acquainted in 
our house, 
A noLle fall1Ìly was staying for a season in the place, 
to profit by the skill of our physician, In this house, 
too, N arciss was looked on as a son; he intruduced me 
there; 'we found alllong these \yorthy persons the nlost 
pleasant entel'tainlnent for n1Ìnd and heart. Even the 
COlnmon pastÜnes of society appeared less enlpty here 
than else\vhere, All kne\v ho\v luatters stood with us: 
they treated us as circuJustances would allow, and left 
the lllain relation unalluded to. I mention this one 
fall1ily; because, in the after-period of nlY life, it had a 
po\verful influence upon Ille. 
Ahllost a year of our connection had elapsed; and, 
along \vith it, our spring \vas over, The SUllllller call1e, 
and all grew drier and nlore earnest. 
By several unexpected deaths, some offices fell 
vacant, \vhich N arciss nlight rnake pretensions to. 
The instant was at hand \vhen lllY \vhole destiny must 
be decided; and \vhile N arciss, and all our friends, 
,vere making every effort to efface some Ílllpressions 
which obstructed hinl at court, and to obtain for him 
the wished-for situation, I turned with my request to 
my Invisible Friend. I \vas received so kindly, that I 
gladly canle again, I confessed, \vithout disguise, lllY 
wish that N arciss nlÏght obtain the place; but my 
prayer \vas not inlportunatc, and I did not require that 
it should happen for the sake uf IllY petition, 
The place ,vas obtained by a far inferior cOlllpetitor, 
I was dreadfully troubled at this ne\vs: I hastened to Iny 
room, the door of 'which I locked behind me. The first 
fit of grief ,vent off in a sho\","er of tears: the next thought 
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was, " Yet it ,vas not by chance that it happened;" 
and instantly I fornled the resolution to be ,veIl content 
.with it, seeing even this apparent evil .would be for nlY 
true advantage. The softest enlotions then pressed in 
upon nle, and divided all the cluuds of sorrow, I felt, 
that, with help like this, there was nothing one n1Ïght 
not endure, At dinner I appeared quite cheerful, to the 
great astonishnlent of all the house. 
N arciss had less interllal force than I, and I ,,'as 
called upon to cUll1fort hiIn, In hi
 fan1Ïly, too, he had 
nlany cro::;ses to encounter, sonle of .which afflicted hin1 
considerably; and, 
uch true confidence subsisting be- 
. tween us, he entrusted nle \vith all. His negotiations 
for ellteriug on foreign service \vere not nlore fortunate; 
an this I felt deeply on his account Hud n1Ïne; an this, 
too, 1 ultirnately carried to the place ","here my peti- 
tions had already been so 'well received, 
The softer these experiences were, the oftener did I ' 
endeavour to relle\V thel}}: I hoped continually to meet 
,vith conlfort where I had so often nlet with it, Yet I 
did not always nleet \vith it: 1 'was as one that goes 
to warm hinl in the sunshine, .while there is sOlllething 
standing in the ,vay that nlakes a shadow. " ""Yhat is 
this?" I asked lllyself, I traced the nlatter zealously, 
and soon perceived that it an depended on the situa- 
tion of Iny soul: if this was not turned in the straightest 
direction to\vard God, I still continued cold; I did not 
feel his counter-influence; I could obtain no ans.wer, 
The second question ,vas, ,,"-That hinders this direc- 
tion ? " Here I ,vas in a ,vide field: I perplexed nlY- 
self in an inquiry ,vhich lasted nearly all the second 
year of nlY attachnlent to N arciss, I n1Ïght have ended 
the investigation sooner, for it ,vas not long tin I had 
got upon the l)roper trace; hut I \vould not confess it, 
and I sought a thousand outlets. 
I very soon discovered that the straight direction 
of nlY soul was n1arred by foolish dissipations, and enl- 
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ployment with unworthy things. The how and the 
,vhere ,vere clear enough to nle. Yet by what nleans 
could I help ll1yself, or extricate nlY nlind fronl the 
calls of a world where every
hing was either cold in- 
difference or hot insanity? Gladly 'would I have left 
things standing as they were, and lived frolll day to 
day, floating down ,vith the strealn, like other people 
whom I saw quite happy; but I durst 1l0t: IllY Üll110st 
feelings contradicted llle too often, Yet if I detennineù 
to renounce society, and alter IllY relations to others, it 
,vas not in my power. I was helnmed in as by a ring 
drawn around Ille; certain connections I could not 
dissolve; and, in the matter which lay nearest to nlY 
heart, fatalities accumulated and oppressed TUe l110re 
and ll10re, I often went to bed with tears, and, after 
a sleepless night, arose again with tears: I required 
some strong support; and God would not vouchsafe 
, it me while I was running with the cap alld bells, 
I proceeded now to estimate lllY doings, all and each: 
dancing and play were first put upon their trial. Never 
was there anything spoken, thought, or written, for or 
against these practices, which I did not exall1Ïne, talk 
of, read, weigh, reject, aggravate, and plague rnyself 
about. If I gave up these kabits, I was certain that 
N arciss would be offended; for he dreaded exceedingly 
the ridicule which any look of strait-laced conscientious- 
ness gives one in the eyes of the ,vorlù. And ùoing 
what I now looked upon as folly, noxious folly, out of 
no taste of my own, but lllerely to gratify hirn, it all 
grew wofully irksollle to llle. 
Without disagreeable prolixities and repetitions, it is 
not in my power to represent what pains I took, in try- 
ing so to counteract those occupations 'which distra
ted 
my attention and disturbed lllY peace of ll1Ïnd, that nlY 
heart, in spite of them, n1Ïght still be open to the influ- 
ences of the InvisiLle Being, But at last, ,vith pain, I 
was cOlupellerl to adn1Ït, that in this way the quarrel 
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could not be conlposed, For no sooner had I clothed 
myself in the garrnent of folly, than it canle to be 
sOlnething more than a mask, than the foolishness 
pierced and penetrated me through and through, 
l\lay I here overstep the province of a mere historical 
detail, and offer one or two remarks on what was then 
taking place within llle? What could it be which so 
changed Iny tastes and feelings, that, in my twenty- 
second year, nay, earlier, I lost all relish for the recrea- 
tions with ,vhich people of that age are harnllessly 
delighted? 'Vhy were they not harlnless for nle? I 
may answer, " Just because they were not harmless; 
because I ,vas llOt, like others of nlY years, unacquainted 
with nlY soul. No! I knew, fronl experiences which 
had reached l11e unsought, that there are loftier elno- 
tiol1s, which afford us a contentment such as it is vain 
to seek in the anlusenlents of the world; and that, in 
these higher joys, there is also kept a secret treasure 
for strengthening the spirit in misfortune. 
But the pleasures of society, the dissipations of 
youth, lTIUSt needs have had a powerful charnl for nle; 
since it was not in nlY power to engage in them with- 
out participation, to act anlong them as if they were 
not there. How nlany things could I now do, if I 
liked, with entire coldness, which then dazzled and 
confounded me, nay, threatened to obtain the mastery 
over nle! Here there could no nledium be observed: 
either those delicious anlusenlents, or my nourishing 
and quickening internal enlotions, lllUSt be given up, 
But, in nlY soul, the strife had, without nlY own 
consciousness, already been decided, Even if there 
still was anything within nle that longed for earthly 
pleasures, I had now beconle unfitted for en joying 
them, l\luch as a loan nlight hanker after wine, all 
desire of drinking would forsake him, if he should be 
placed anlong full barrels in a cellar, where the foul 
air was like to suffocate him. Free air is more than 
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wine; this I felt but too keenly: and, from the first, 
it would have cost me little studying to prefer the 
good to the delightful, if the fear of losing the afl'ection 
of N arciss had not restrained me, But at last, ",-hen 
after many thousand struggles, and thoughts continu- 
ally renewed, I began to cast a steady eye upon the 
bond which held nle to hiIn, I discovered that it was 
but weak, that it lllight be torn asunder. I at once 
perceived it to be only as a glass ben, ",'hich shut nle 
up in the exhausted, airless space: one bold stroke to 
break the bell in pieces, and thou art delivered! 
No sooner thought than tried, I drew off the 111ask, 
and on all occasions acted as IllY heart directed. N ar- 
ciss I still cordiaHy,loved: Lut the thermon1eter, 'which 
formerly had stood in hot ",-ateI', ,vas 1l0'V hanging in 
the natural air; it çould rise no higher than the 'warnlth 
of the atnlosphere directed, 
Unhappily it cooled very nluch, N arciss drevf back, 
and began to assume a distant air: this ,vas at his op- 
tion, but nlY thermometer descended as he drew back. 
Our family observed this, questioned me, and seenled 
to be surprised, I explained to thenl, ,vith stout defi':' 
ance, that heretofore I had llwde abundant sacrifices; 
that I was ready, still further and to the end of Iny 
life, to share all crosses that Lefell hiIn; but that I 
required full freedonl in nlY conduct, that IllY doings 
and avoidings nlust depend upon IllY own conviction; 
that, indeed, I would never bigotedly cleave to l1lY own 
opinion, but, on the other hand, ,vould willingly be 
reasoned with; yet, as it concerned DlY own happiness, 
the decision nlust proceed from luyself, and be liable 
to no manner of constraint, The greatest physician 
could not nlove Dle, by his reasonings, to take an article 
of food, which perhaps was altogether ",TholesoDle and 
agreeable to many, so soon as nlY experience had sho,vn, 
that on all occasions it ,vas noxious to me; as I Inight 
produce coffee for an instance: and just as little, nay, 
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still less, ,vould I have any sort of conduct ,vhich mis- 
led r11e, preached up and dernonstrated upon me as 
morally profitable. 
flaving so long prepared nlyself in silence, these 
debates were rather pleasant than vexatious to nle, I 
ga ve vent to my soul: I felt the ,vhole ,vorth of nlY 
ùetennination, I yielded not a hair's-breadth, and 
those to whom lowed no filial respect were sharply 
handled and despatched. In the fan1Ïly I soon pre- 
vailed. My mother frorn her youth had entertained 
these sentÜnents, though in her they had never reached 
rnaturity; fur no necessity had pre
sed upon her, and 
exalted her courage to achieve her purpose. She re- 
joiced in beholding her silent wishes fulfilled through 
rne, My younger sisters seerHed to join thenlselves 
with me: the second was attentive and quiet. Our 
aunt had the most to object, The arguments which 
she employed appeared to her irrefragable; and they 
were irrefragable, being altogether comrllonplace, At 
last I was obliged to show her, that she had no voice 
in the affair in any sense; anù, after this, she seldom 
signified that she persisted in her views, She was, 
indeed, the only person that observed this transaction 
close at hand, without in sonle degree experiencing its 
influence, I do not calulllniate her, when I say that 
she had no character, and the most lin1Ïted ideas, 
. }\fy father had acted altogether in his own way, He 
spoke not much, but often, with me on the rnatter: 
his arguments were rational; and, being his argu ments, 
they could not be inlpugned, It was only the deep 
feeling of nlY right that gave me strength to dispute 
against him, But the scenes soon changed: I ,vas 
forced to make appeal to his heart, Straitened by his 
understanding, I came out with the nlost pathetic 
pleadings. 1 gave free course to my tongue and to nlY 
tears, I sho\\Ted him ho,v rnuch I loved N arciss; ho,v 
much constraint I had for two years been enduring; 
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how certain I was of being in the right; that I was 
ready to testify that certainty, by the loss of lilY be- 
loved bridegroom and prospective happiness, - nay, if 
it were necessary, by the loss of all that I possessed 
on earth; that I would rather leave lny native country, 
lllY parents, and Iny friends, and beg my bread in 
foreign lands, than act against these dictates of nlY 
conscience, He concealed his emotion: he said noth- 
ing on the subject for a\vhile, and at last he openly 
declared in nlY favour. 
During all this time N arciss forbore to visit us; and 
my father no\v gave up the \veekly club, \vhere he \vas 
used to rneet him. The business rnade a noise at court, 
and in the town, People talked about it, as is common 
in such cases, which the public takes a vehement in- 
terest in, because its sentence has usurped an influence 
on the resolutions of \veak n1Ïnds. I knew enough 
about the world to understand that one's conduct is 
often censured by the very persons who \vould have 
advised it, had one consulted theIH; and independently 
of this, with my internal composure, I should have 
looked on all such transitory speculations just as if 
they had not been. 
On the other hand, I hindered not lllyself fronl 
yielding to my inclination for N arciss, To nle he had 
become invisible, and to him my feelings had not 
altered. I loved him tenderly; as it were anew, and 
llluch lllore steadfastly than before, If he chose to 
leave IllY conscience undisturbed, then I was his: 
wanting this condition, I would have refused a kingdom 
with him, For several months I bore these feelings 
and these thoughts about with me; and, finding at last 
that I \vas calm and strong enough to go peacefully 
and firnlly to work, I 'wrote hinl a polite but not a 
tender note, inquiring \vhy he never caille to see me, 
As I knew his manner of avoiding to explain hÜn- 
self in little luatters, but of silently doing \vhat seemed 
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good to him, I purposely urged hiD1 iD the present 
instance. I got a long, and, as it seeD1ed to me, pitiful, 
reply, in vague style and unDleaning phrases, stating, 
that, without a better place, he could not fix himself, 
and offer me his hand; that I best knew how hard it 
had fared with hiDl hitherto; that as he was afraid 
lest a fruitless intercourse, so long continued, nlÍght 
prove hurtful to DIY reputation, I would give hiD1 leave 
to continue at his present distance; so soon as it ,vas 
in his power to D1ake Dle happy, he would look UpOll 
the word which he had given D1e as sacred. 
I answered hiD1 on the spot, that, as our intercourse 
was known to all the world, it might, perhaps, be , 
rather late to spare my reputation; for which, at any 
rate, my conscience and my innocence were the surest 
pledges; however, that I hereby freely gave hin1 back 
his word, and hoped the change would prove a happy 
one for hiD1, The san1e hour I received a short reply, 
which was, in all essential particulars, entirely synony- 
nIOUS with the first. He adhered to his former state- 
D1ent, that, so soon as he obtained a situation, he would 
ask me, if I pleased, to share his fortune ,vith him. 
This I interpreted as meaning siD1ply nothing. I 
signified to D1Y relations and acquaintances, that the 
affair was altogether settled; and it ,vas so in fact. 
Ha ving, nine n10nths afterward, obtained the much- 
desired preferment, he offered D1e his hand, ùut under 
the condition, that, as the wife of a Inan \\'ho nlust 
keep house like other people, I should alter D1Y opin- 
ions, I returned him many thanks, and hastened with 
my heart and nlÍnd a \vay from this transaction, as one 
hastens froD1 the playhouse when the curtain falls, 
And as he, a short time after\vard, had found a rich 
and advantageous Dlatch, a thing now easy for him; 
and as I no\v knew him to be happy in the way he 
liked, - Iny own tranquillity was quite cOll1plete. 
I Inust not pass in silence the fact, that several times 
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before he got a place, and after it, there were respect- 
able proposals lllade to me; ,vhich, ho,vever, I declined 
without the sl11allest hesitation, nluch as nlY father 
and nlY mother could have wished for nlore cOlllpliance 
on Iny part. 
At length, after a stonny l\larch and April, the 
loveliest l\lay \veather seellled to be allotted nle, With 
good health, I enjuyed an indescribable COIlJpOSUre of 
Inind: look around me as T pleased, my loss appeared 
a gain to nle, Young and full of sensibility, I thought 
the universe a thousand times 11lore beautiful than 
fornlerly, ,vhell I required to have society and play, 
that in the fair garden tediuIll 1night not overtake Ule. 
And no,v, as I did not conceal nlY piety, I like,vise 
took heart to own my love for the sciences and arts, 
I dre,v, painted, read, and found enough of people to 
support nle: instead of the great world, ,vhich I had 
left, ur, rather, ,vhich had left rne, a slllaller one fonned 
itself about lne, ,vhich was infinitely richer and 111ure 
entertaining. I had a turn for social life; and I do 
not deny, that, on giving up IllY old acquaintances, I 
trelnbled at the thought of solitude. I IlO\V found 
lllyself abundantly, }Jerhaps excessively, indenlnified, 
l\fy acquaintances erelong ,vere very nUlnerous, not at 
h0111e only, but likewise among people at a distance, 
]vIy story had been noised abroad, and 11lany persons 
felt a curiosity to see the WOlllan ,vho had valued God 
above her bridegroonl. There ,vas a certain pious tone 
to be observed, at that time, generally over Germany. 
In the families of several counts and princes, a care 
for the welfare of the soul had been a,vakened, Nor 
were there wanting noblelnen ,vho shu\ved a like at- 
tention; while, in the inferior classes, sentiments of 
this kind ,vere diffused on every side, 
The noble family, 'VhOll1 1 luentioned above, IlO'V 
drew me nearer to theIn, They had, in the 111ean- 
'while, gathered strength; several of their relations 
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having settled in the to\vn, These estill1able persons 
courted lllY failliliarity, as 1 did theirs, They had high 
connections: I Lecan1e acquainted, in their house, with 
a great part of the princes, counts, and lords of the 
ell1pire, l\fy sentÏ1nents \vere 1l0t concealed froin any 
one: they might be honoured or be tolerated; I 
obtained Iny object, - nOlle attacked 111e, 
There \\"as yet another way by which I \vas again 
led back into the \vorld. About this period a step- 
brother of UlY father, \yho till no\v had never visited 
the house except ill passing, stayed with us for a con- 
siderable tirne. He had left the service of his court, 
\vhere he enjoyed great influence aud honour, sin1ply 
because alllnatters \yere not lllanaged quite according 
to his lllÌnd. llis intellect \vas just, his character \vas 
rigid. J 11 these points he \vas very like IllY father; 
only the latter had withal a certain touch of softness, 
\vhich enaLled hinl ,vith greater ease to yield a little 
in affairs, and though not to do, yet to pern1Ït, sonle 
things againRt his 0\\"11 conviction; and then to evap- 
orate his auger at theIn, either in 
ilence by hÜn
elf, 
or in confidence amid his fanlily, 
fy uncle \vas a 
great deal younger, and his independence of 8pirit had 
been favoured by his outward circuillstances, His 
lllother had been very rich, and he still had large pos- 
sessions to expect froul her near and distant relatives; 
so he needed no foreign increase: .whereas nlY father, 
'with his Inoderate fortune, \vas bound to his place by 
the consideration of his salary, 

Iy uncle had Lecolnc still 1110re unLending fron1 
d0111e
tic sufferings, He had early lost an an1Ìahle 
\vife and a hopeful son; and, frOIH that tin1e, he ap- 
peared to \vish to push a \yay froln hitn everything 
that did not hang upon his individual \vill, 
In our family it was 'whispered no\v and then with 
SOllle conlplacency, that probably he \vould not \yeù 
again, and so \ve children n1Ïght antieipate inheriting 
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his fortune, I paid small regard to this, but the de- 
Ineanour of the rest was not a little nlodified Ly their 
hopes, In his own inlperturbable firDlness of character, 
DIY uncle had grown into the habit of never contra- 
dicting anyone in conversation. On the other hand, 
he listened with a friendly air to everyone's opinion, 
and ,vould hiD1Self elucidate and strengthen it by in- 
stances and reasons of his own, All who did not 
kllO'V him fancied that he thought as they did; for he 
,vas possessed of a preponderating intellect, and could 
transport himself into the nlental state of any man, 
and ÍInitate his nlanner of conceiving. With nle he 
did not prosper quite so well; for here the question 
was about enlotions, of which he had not any glinlpse : 
and, with ,vhatever tolerance and sympathy and ration- 
ality he spoke about nlY sentiDlents, it was palpable to 
nle, that he had not the slightest notion of what fornled 
the ground of all nlY conduct, 
\Yith all his secrecy, we by and by found out the 
aim of his unusual stay with us. He had, as ,ye at 
length discovered, cast his eyes upon our youngest 
sister, with the view of giving her in nlarriage, and 
rendering her happy as he pleased; and certainly, con- 
sidering her personal and nlental attractions, particularly 
\vhen a handsonle fortune was laid into the scale along 
\vith then}, she nlight pretend to the first nlatches, 
His feelings to\vard nle he like,vise showed us pan to- 
nlinlÍcally, by procuring DIe a post of canoness, the 
income of which I very soon began to draw, 
l\iy sister was not so contented with his care as I, 
She no,v disclosed to me a tender secret, which hitherto 
she had very ,visely kept back; fearing, as in truth it 
happened, that I would by all means counsel her 
against connection with a man who was Dot suited to 
her. I did nlY utmost, and succeeded. The purpose 
of nlY uncle was too serious and too distinct: the 
prospect for my sister, with her worldly views, was too 
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delightful to be thwarted by a passion which her own 
understanding disapproved; she mustered force to give 
it up. 
On her ceasing to resist the gentle guidance of my 
uncle; the foundation of his plan was quickly laid. 
She was appointed maid of honour at a neighbouring 
court, where he could commit her to the oversight and 
the instructions of a lady, his friend, who presided 
there as governess with great a ppla use. I aCCOln- 
panied her to the place of her new abode, Both of us 
had reason to be satisfied with the reception we met 
with; and frequently I could not help, in secret, sn1ÏI- 
ing at the character, which now as canoness, as young 
and pious canoness, I was enacting in the world, 
In earlier tÜnes a situation such as this would have 
confused me dreadfully, perhaps have turned nlY head; 
but no,v, in the midst of all the splendours that sur- 
rounded me, I felt extrel11ely cool. With great quiet- 
ness I let them frizzle nIe, and deck nle out for hours, 
and thought no l110re of it than that my place required 
me to ,veal' that gala livery. In the thronged saloons 
I spoke with all and each, though no shape or charac- 
ter among them made any impression on Ine. On 
returning to my house, nearly all the feeling I brought 
back with me was that of tired lin} bs, Yet my under- 
standing drew advantage from the multitude of persons 
whom I saw: and I became acquainted with some 
ladies, patterns of every virtue, of a noble and good 
demeanour; particularly with the governess, under 
whom my sister was to have the happiness of being 
formed, 
At my return, however, the consequences of this 
journey, in regard to health, were found to be less 
favourable. vVith the greatest temperance, the strict- 
est diet, I had not been, as I used to be, completely 
mistress of my time and strength, Food, motion, ris- 
ing, and going to sleep, dressing and visiting, had not 
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depended, as at home, on my own conveniency and 
will. In the circle of social life you cannot stop with- 
out a breach of courtesy: all that was needful I had 
willingly perfornled; because I looked upon it as my 
duty, because I knew that it ,vould soon be over, and 
because I felt nly::;elf con1pletely healthy. Yet this 
unusual, restless life must have had more effect upon 
111e than I was a,vare of. Scarcely had I reached hOIlle, 
and cheered IllY parents \vith a cOlllfortable narrative, 
,vhen I was attackeù by a helllorrhage, which, although 
it did not prove dangeruus or lasting, yet left a weak- 
ness after it, perceptible for Inany a day. 
Here, then, I had another lesson to repeat. I did 
it joyfully. N othillg bound lue to the world, and I 
,vas cOllvinced that here the true good ,vas never to 
be foulld; so I 'waited in the cheerfullest and Ineekest 
state; and, after having a1dicated life, I was retained 
in it. 
A new' trial was awaiting me: my mother took a 
painful and oppressive aihnent, which she had to bear 
five years, before she paid the debt of nature. All this 
time we were sharply proveù, Often, when her terror 
gre\v too strong, she would have us all summoned, in 
the night, to her bed, that so at least she n1ight be 
busied, if not bettered, by our presence, The load 
grew heavier, nay, scarcely to be borne, when IllY 
father, too, became unwell, Fronl his youth he had 
frequently had violent headaches, which, however,' at 
longest never used to last beyond six and thirty hours. 
But now they \vere continual; and, when they mounted 
to a high degree of pain, his moanings tore my very 
heart, It was in these tenlpestuous seasons that I 
chiefly felt my bodily weakness; because it kept llle 
from my holiest and dearest duties, or rendered the 
performance of them hard to an extreme degree. 
It was now that I could try whether the path 
which I had chosen was the path of fantasy or truth; 
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,vhether I had lllerely thought as others sho,ved nle, 
or the object of nlY trust had a reality. To my un- 
speakable support, I always found the latter. The 
straight direction of nlY heart to God, the fellowship 
of the " Beloved Ones," 1 I had sought aDd found; and 
this \vas what Inade all things light to me. As a 
traveller in the dark, IUY soul, \vhen all was pressing 
on me from \vithout, hastened to the place of refuge; 
and never did it return elupty. 
In later tÏ1ues 1:;lHUe chalnpions of religion, \vho seem 
to be anÏ1uated nlore by zeal than feeling for it, have 
required of their ùrethren to produce exanlples of pray- 
ers actually heard; apparently as váshing to have seal 
and signature, that so they nÜght proceed juridically 
in the lnatter. Ho\v unkno\vn nlust the true feeling 
be to these persons! ho\v few real experiences can 
they themselves have made! 
I can say that I never returned empty, when in 
straits and oppression I called on God, This is say- 
ing infinitely 11luch: more I must not and cannot 
say, Important as each experience ,vas at the crit- 
ical m01l1ent for nlyself, the recital of them would be 
fiat, improbable, and insignificant, were I to specify 
the separate cases. Happy was I, that a thousand 
little incidents in conlbination proved, as clearly as 
the drawing of my breath proved me to be living, 
that I was not \vithout God in the world, He was 
near to me: I \vas before him. This is what, \vith a 
diligent a voidance of all theological systematic terms, 
I can ,vith the greatest truth declare... 
l\fuch do I wish, that, in those times too, I had 
been entirely without system. But which of us arrives 
early at the happiness of being conscious of his indi- 
vidual self, in its o,vn pure combination, 'without ex- 
traneous forms? I ,vas in earnest ,vith religion. I 
timidly trusted in the judgments of others: I entirely 
1 So in the original. - ED. 
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gave in to the Hallean systenl of conversion, but my 
nature would by no means tally with it, 
According to this schelne of doctrine, the alteration 
of the heart lnust begin with a deep terror on account 
of sin: the heart in this agony nlust recognise, in a 
less or greater degree, the punishment which it has 
merited, must get a foretaste of hell, and so enlbitter 
the delight of sin. At last it feels a very palpable 
assurance of grace; \vhich, however, in its progress 
often fades away, and must again be sought with 
earnest prayer. 
Of all this, no jot or tittle happened with me. 
When T sought God sincerely, he let hinlself be 
found of Ine, and did not reproach me about by- 
gone things, On looking back, I saw well enough 
where I had been unworthy, where I still was so; 
but the confession of lIlY faults \vas altogether with- 
out terror, Not for a InOlnent did the fear of hell 
occur to me; nay, the very notion of a wicked spirit, 
and a place of punishment and torment after death, 
could no\vise gain adlnission into the circle of my 
thoughts. I considered the men who lived without 
God, whose hearts were shut against the truRt in 
and the love of the Invisible, as already so unhappy, 
that a hell and external pains appeared to promise 
rather an alleviation than an increase of their ,misery. 
I had but to look upon the persons, in this \vorld, 
who in their breasts gave scope to hateful feelings; 
who hardened their hearts against the good of \vhat- 
ever kind, and strove to force the evil on themselves 
and others; who shut their eyes by day, that so they 
nlÏght deny the shining of the sun. Ho\v unutterably 
wretched did these persons seem to me! Who could 
ha ve formed a hell to n1ake their situation \vorse ? 
This mood of mind continued in me, without change, 
for half a score of years, It rnaintained itself through 
Illany trials, even at the moving death-bed of my be- 
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loved mother. I was frank enough, on this occasion, 
not to hide my comfortable frame of mind from certain 
pious but rigorously orthodox people; and I had to 
suffer many a frienùly admonition on that score. They 
reckoned they were just in season, for eXplaining with 
what earnestness one should be diligent to lay a right 
foundation in the days of health and youth, 
In earnestness I, too, detern1Ïned not to fail. :F'or 
the moment I all<nved Inyself to be convinced; and 
fain would I have grown, for life, distressed and fun 
of fears, But \vhat was nly surprise on finding that r 
absolutely could not, When I thought of God, I was 
cheerful and contented: even at the painful end of 
my dear mother, I did not shudder at the thought of 
death. Yet I learned many and far other things than 
my uncalled teachers thought of, in these solemn hours. 
By degrees I grew to doubt the dictates of so 
many famous people, and retained my o"Tn senti- 
ments in silence, A certain lady of my friends, to 
whom I had at first disclosed too much, insisted 
al\vays on interfering with my business, Of her, 
too, I was obliged to rid myself: I at last firmly 
told her, that she might spare herself this labour, as 
I did not need her counsel; that I knew my God, 
and would have no guide but hin}, She was greatly 
offended: I believe she never quite forgave me. 
Such determination to \vithdraw from the advices 
and the influence of my friends, in spiritual Inatters, 
produced the consequence, that also in Iny tenlporal 
affairs I gained sufficient courage to obey my own 
persuasions. But for the assistance of Iny faithful, 
invisible Leader, I could not have prospered here, I 
am still gratefully aRtonished at his \vise and happy 
guidance. Noone kne\v how nlatter8 stood \vith me: 
even I myself did not kno\v. 
Tþe thing, the wicked and inexplicahle thing, \vhich 
separates us fronl the Being to \VhOnl we owe our life, 
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and in whom all that deserves the name of life must 
find its nourishn1ent, - the thing which we call sin I 
1et knew nothing of. 
In lilY intercourse with nlY invisible Friend, I felt 
the sweetest enjoynlent of all my powers, My desire 
of constantly enjoying this felicity was so predolllinant, 
that I abandoned without hesitation v;hatever Inarred 
our intercourse; and here experience ,vas my Lest 
teacher, But it "'
as \vith UJe as with sick persons 
who have no medicine, and try to help thenlselves 
by diet: something is acconlplished, but far from 
enough, 
I could not always live in solitude, though in it 
I found the best preservative against the dissipation 
of my thoughts. On returning to the tU111ult, the 
iInpression it produced upon me was the deeper for 
my previous loneliness. My lilOst peculiar advantage 
lay in this, that love for quiet ,vas lilY ruling passion, 
and that in the end I still drew back to it. I per- 
c
ived, as in a kind of twilight, my weakness and my 
misery, and tried to save myself by avoiding danger 
and exposure. 
For seven years I had used nlY dietetic schenle. I 
held n1yself not wicked, and I thought my state llesir- 
able, ,But for some peculiar circuillstances and occur- 
rences I had remained in this position: it was by a 
curious path that I got farther. Contrary to the ad- 
vice of all my friends, I entered on a new connection. 
Their objections, at first, lnade IJle pause. I turned to 
my invisible Leader; and, as he permitted me, I went 
forward without fear. 
A man of spirit, heart, and talents had bought a 
property beside us. An10ng the strangers WhOlll I 
grew acquainted with, were this person and his faluily. 
In our manners, domestic economy, and habits \ve 
accorded well; and thus we soon approximated to 
each other. 
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Philo, as I provu:se to call him, ,vas already nÜddle- 
aged: in certain lllatters he ,vas highly serviceable 
to 11lY father, 'whose strength \vas no\v decaying, lIe 
SOOll becanle the friend of the fall1Ïly: and finding in 
l11e, as he \vas pleased to say, a persun free alike froln 
the extravagance and eUlpLiness of the great \yorld, 
and fro III the narrOWlless auJ aridlless of the stiH 
\vorld in the country, he courtt'd intilllacy \vith 111e; 
awl erelong we \vere in one another's confiùence, To 
.IHe he \yas very pleasing and useful, 
Though I did not feel the slllallest inclination or 
capacity for Iningling ill public business, or seeking 
any intluellce 011 it, yet I liked to hear about such 
lllatters, -likeJ tu knuw \vhatever happened far and 
near. Of \vorlùly thiugs, I loved to g
t a clear though 
unconcerneù perceptioll: feeling, sYlupathy, affection, 
I reserved for GoJ, for IllY peo}!le, and IllY friends, 
The latter \vere, if I lnay say so, jealous of Philu, 
in IllY lie\V connection \vith hÜn, In nlore than one 
sense, they \vere right in \varning me about it, I suf- 
fered Inuch in secret, for even I could not consider 
their relnollstrances as altogether elllpty or selfish. I 
had been accustollwd, froIH of old, tu give a reason for 
my vie\vs and conduct; but in this case nlY convic- 
tion \vollld Bot foHo\v, I prayeù to God, that here, 
as elsewhere, he \vould \yarn, restrain, and guide nle; 
and, as my heart all this did not dissuade 11le, I \vent 
forward ou lIlY \vay \vith cUlnfort. 
Philo, un the \vhole, had a renlote reseInblance to 
Narciss; only a pious education had l110re enlivened 
and cOllcelltrated his feelings, He had less vauity, 
1l10re character; and in lJllsine
s, if Narciss \vas deli- 
cate, exact, persevering, illdefatiga ble, the other \vas 
clear, sharp, quick, and capable of \vül'king \vith in- 
credible ease. By IneallS of hÜn I ll
al'lled the secret 
history of ahnost every Dohle per
ullage \vith ,vho:se 
exterior I had got aC<luaillted ill society, It ,vas 
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pleasant for me to behold the tumult, off my ,vatch- 
tower fronl afar. Philo could now hide nothing from 
llle: he confided to me, by degrees, his o,vn coneerns, 
both inward and out\vard, I was in fear because uf 
him, for I foresaw certain circlUIIstances and entangle- 
111ents; and the mischief callle 1110re speedily than I 
had Jooked for, There were SOlne confessions he had 
still kept back, and even at last he tolù 1ne only 'what 
enabled 111e to guess the 'worst. 
What an effect had this upon IllY heart! I attained 
experiences ,vhich to l11e ,vere altogether ne,v, With 
infinite sorrow I beheld an Agathon, ,vIto, educated in 
the groves of Delphi, still owed his school-fees, which 
he was now ubliged to pay ,vith their accumulated 
interest; and tl!is Agathon ,vas IllY especial friend. 
My sympathy was lively and complete; I suffered 
with hÜn; both of us were in the strangest state, 
After having long occupied myself v;ith the temper 
of his mind, I at last turned round to contelnplate nlY 
own, The thought, "Thou art no better than he," 
rose like a little cloud before me, and gradually ex- 
panded till it darkened all my soul. 
I now not only thought myself no better than he: 
I felt this, and felt it as I should not ,vish to do again. 
N or ,vas it any transitory Illood, For l110re than a 
year, I was cOlnpelled to feel, that, had not an unseen 
hand restrained nle, I rnight have becollle a Girard, a 
Cartouche, a DanÜens, or any wretch you can iInagine. 
The tendencies to this I traced too clearly in Iny heart, 
Heavens, what a discovery! 
If hitherto I had never been able, in the faintest 
degree, to recognise in myself the reality of sin by 
experience, its possibility ,vas now beconle apparent 
to me by anticipations in the frightfullest manner. 
And yet I knew not evil; I but feared it: J felt that 
I rnight be guilty, and could not accuse myself of 
being suo 
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Deeply as J was convinced that such a temperament 
of soul, as I now saw mine to be, could never be 
adapted for that union with the invisible Being which 
I hoped for after death, I did not, in the smallest, fear 
that I should finally be separated from him. With all 
the wickedness whieh 1 discovered in my heart, I still 
loved Him: I hated Yfhat I felt, nay, wished to hate 
it still 1110re earnestly; IllY whole desire was, to be 
delivered from this sickness, and this tendency to sick- 
ness; and I was persuaded that the great Physician 
would at length vouchsafe his help; . 
The sole question. was, "'That lnedicine will cure 
this nlalady ? The practice of virtue? This I could 
not for a mOlnent think. For ten years I had already 
practised nlore than mere virtue; and the horrors now 
first discovered had, all the \vhile, lain hidden at the 
bottom of lIlY soul. l\Iight they not have broken out 
with me, as they did with David when he looked on 
Bathsheba ? Yet was not he a friend of God! and 
was not I assured, in nlY inmost heart, that God was 
lny friend? 
'Vas it, then, an unavoidable infirn1Ïty of human 
nature? l\1ust we just content ourselves in feeling 
and ackno\vledging the sovereignty of inclination? 
And, with the best will, is there nothing left for us 
but to abhor the fault we have committed, and on the 
like occasion to con1mit it again ? 
From systems of morality I could obtain no com- 
fort. N either their severity, by which they try to 
bend our inclinations, nor their attractiveness, by 
which they try to place our inclinations on the side 
of virtue, gave me any satisfaction, The fundamental 
notions, \vhich I had imbibed from intercourse with 
Iny invisible :Friend, were of far higher value to me. 
Once, while I \vas studying the songs composed by 
David after that tremendous fall, it struck me very 
ruuch that he traced his indwelling corruption even in 
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the substance out of which he had been shaped; yet 
that he wished to be freed from sin, and that he ear- 
nestly, entreated for a pure heart. 
But ho\v \vas this to be attained? The answer 
ftOnl Scripture J 'was \vèll a \vare of: "that the blood 
of (T esus cleanseth us froIn all sin," \vas a Bible truth 
\vhich I had long known. But now, for the first tÏ1ne, 
I ohserved that as yet I had never understood thiB oft- 
repeated saying, The questiolls, "\Yhat does it Iuean? 
Huw is it to be? \vere ùay and night 'working out 
their ans\vers'in Ine, At last I thought I sa\v, as by 
a gleanl of light, that what I sOl1.ght \vas to be found 
in the incarnation of the everlasting Word, by \vhonl all 
things, even we ourselves, \vere Iuade, That the Eter- 
nal descended as an inhabitant to the depths in which 
\ve d \vell, \vhich he surveys and conlprehends; that 
he passed through our lot froin stage to stage, froin 
conception and birth to the grave; that by this Inar- 
vellous circuit he again mounted to those. shining 
heights, whither we too Inust rise in order to be 
happy: all this \vas revealed to Ine, as in a dawning 
reilloteness, 
Oh! why must we, in speaking of such things, 
Blake use of figures which can only indicate external 
situatiuns ? Where is there in his eyes aught high or 
deep, aught dark or clear? It is we only that have 
an Under and Upper, a night and day. And even for 
this did he beconle like us, since other\vise we could 
ha ve had no part in him, 
But how shan \ve obtain a share in this priceless 
benefit? "By faith," the Scripture says. And \vhat 
is faith? To consider the account of an event as true, 
\vhat help can this afford l11e? I must. be enabled to 
appropriate its effects, its consequences, This appro- 
priating faith must be a state of mind peculiar, and, 
to the natural nlan, unkno'wn, 
" Now, gracious Father, grant me faith!" so prayed 
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I once, in the deepest heaviness of heart, I was lean- 
ing on a little table, where I sat: my tear-stained 
countenance was hidden in nlY hands. I was now in 
the condition in ,vhich we seldom are, but in which 
,ve 4lre required to be, if God is to regard our prayers, 
Oh, that I could but paint what I felt then I A 
sudden force dre,v my soul to the cross ,vhere Jesus 
once expired: it was a sudden force, a pull, I cannot 
narne it otherwise, such as leads our soul to an absent 
loved one; an approxÍ1nation, which, perhaps, is far 
more real and true than we imagine. So did lHY soul 
approach the Son of man, who died upon the cross; 
and that instant did I know what faith ,vas. 
"This is faith!" said I, and started up as if half 
frightened, I now endeavoured to get certain of lIlY 
feeling, of IUY view; and shortly I hecaille cOllvineed 
that nlY soul had acquired a power of soaring up\vards 
which \vas altogether ne\v to it. 
Words fail us in describing such elnotions. I could 
nlost distinctly separate thenl from all fantasy: they 
were entirely without fantasy, \vithout inlage; yet 
they ga ve us just such certainty of their referring 
to SOlne object as our imagination gives us when it 
paints the features of an absent lover. 
"\Vhen the first rapture \vas over, I observed that nlY 
present condition of mind had fOrlllerly been known 
to nle; olllY I had never felt it in such strength; I 
had never held it fast, never made it mine, I believe, 
indeed, every human soul at intervals feels sOlllething 
of it, Doubtless it is this \vhich teaches every Illortal 
that there is a God, 
,\\Tith such faculty, wont fronl of old to visit nle now 
and then, I had hitherto been \vell content: and had 
not, by a singular arrangernent of events, that unex- 
pected SOlTO\V weighed upon me for a twelvemonth; 
had not nlY own ability and strength, on that occasion, 
altogether lust credit with me, - I perhaps might have 
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remained content with such a state of nlatters all n1Y 
days, 
But 1l0\V, since that great moment, I had, as it \ver
, 
got \vings, I could nlount aloft above \vhat used to 
threaten me; as the bird can fly singing and with eal::ie 
across the fiel'cest streanl, \vhile the little dog stands 
anxiously baying on the bank, 
l\Iy joy \vas indescribable; and, though I did not 
lnention it to anyone, my people soon observed au 
uuaccustoined cheerfulness in me, aud could not under- 
stand the reason of n1Y joy. Had I but for ever held 
my peace, and tried to nourish this serene ten1per in 
IllY soul; had I not allowed nyself to be n1Ïsled by eÜ:- 
ClUl1stances, so as to reveal nlY secret, - I n1Ïght then 
have been saved once nlore a long and tedious circuit, 
As in the previous ten years of D1Y Christiau course, 
this necessary force had not existed in nlY soul, I had 
just been in the case of other \vorthy people, - had 
helped myself by keeping lny fancy ahvays full of 
Ï1nages, \vhich had some reference to God, - a practice 
so far truly useful; for noxious iInages and their Lane- 
ful consequences are by that 111eans kept avçay. Often, 
too, our spirit seizes one or other of these spiritual 
iInages, and nlounts with it a little .way upward, like a 
young bird fluttering fronl twig to t\vig, 
In1ages and impressions pointing to\vard God are 
presented to us by the iustitutions of the Church, by 
organs, bells, singing, and particularly by the preaehing 
of our pastors, Of these I used to be unspeakably 
desirous; no weather, no bodily weakness, could keep 
nle fronl church; the sound of the Sunday bells \vas 
the only thing that rendered 111e Ï1npatient on a siek- 
bed. Our head court-chaplain, a gifted nlan, I heard 
with great pleasure; his c<?lleagues, too, I liked: and ] 
could pick the golden apple of the Word fronl the 
COinmon fruit, with which on earthen platters it \vas 
mingled. With public ordinances, all sorts of private 
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exercises \vere combined; and these, too, only nour- 
ished fancy and a finer kind of sense, I was so accus- 
tOlneù to this track, I reverenced it 50 Inu
h, that even 
no,v no higher one oecurred to 1ne. For my ,soul has 
only feelers, and not eyes: it gropes, but does not see, 
Ah! that it could get eyes, and look! 
N o\v again, therefore, I \vent with a longing nlÎ11ù to 
serillon; but, alas! what happened? I no longer founù 
what I \vas wont to fi nd, These preachers \vere blunt- 
ing their teeth on the shell, \vhile I enjoyed the kernel. 
I soon grew \veary of the1n; and I had already ùeen so 
spoiled, that I could not be content with the little they 
afforùeù nIe, I required Î1nages, I 'wanted Ì1npression5 
froni \vithout, and reckoned it a pure spiritual desire 
that I felt, 
Philo's parents had ùeen in connection .with the 
Herrnhuter COllllllunity: in his library were rnany 
writings of Count Zinzendorf's. He had spoken ,vith 
111e, n10re than once, very candidly and clearly on the 
subject; inviting 111e to turn over one or t\VO of these 
treatises, if it were "but for the sake of studying a psy- 
chological phenoluenon, I looked upun the count, and 
those that folluwed him, as very heterodox; and so the 
Ebersùorf Hymn-book, \vhich my friend had pressed 
upon me, lay unread. 
Ho\vever, in this total destitution of external excite- 
ments for my soul, I opened the hynln-book, as it \vere, 
by chanee, and found in it, to nlY astollislnnent, S0111e 
songs which actually, though under a fantastic fornI, 
appeared to shado\v \vhat I felt. The originality and 
sÌ1nplicity of their expression d.rew 1Ile 011. T t seerned 
to be peculiar emotions expressed in a peculiar \yay; 
no school technology suggested any notion of forlnality 
or commonplace. I \vas persuaded that these people 
felt as I did: I was very happy to lay hold of here 
and there a stanza in their songs, to fix it in my nIern
 
ory, and carry it about \vith l11e for day'3, 
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Since the mon18nt \vhen the truth had been revealed 
to nle, SOlne three nlonths had in this \vay passed on, 
At last I C
Ulle to the resolution of disclosing every- 
thing to Philo, and asking hÏ111 to let l11e have those 
\vritings, about \vhich I had no\v becolue imllloderately 
curious, Accordingly I did so, l10twithstanding there 
\vas B(Jlllething in IllY heart which earnestly dissuaded 
Ine, 
1 circull1stalltially related to hiln all the story; and 
a
 he \vas hinu
elf a leading person in it, and nlY nan'a- 
tive conveyed the shar}Jest l'eprillland on hin), he felt 
sur}Jrised and uloved to an extl'el11e degree. lIe ule1ted 
into tears. I rejuiced; 1 Jc]ieviIJg that, in his n1Ïnd also, 
a full aud fuudaHleutal change had taken place. 
He provided rIle with all the \\Titings I could re- 
quire, and 1l0\V I had excess of nourishlllent for Iny 
Ïlnagination. I lnade rapid progress in the Zinzendol'fic 
lllode of thought and speech, And be it not supposed 
that I run yet inca}Jahle of prizing the peculiar turn 
and luanner of the COUIlt. I \villiugly do hÜn justice: 
he is no elnpty fantast; he speaks of 111Ïghty truths, 
and lllostly in a bold, figurative style; the people \yho 
despise hin1 know not either ho\v to value or discrin1Ï- 
nate his qualities, 
At that tÏ1ne I becallle exceedingly attached to him. 
Ha(l T been Inistress uf nlyself, I \vould certainly have 
left IllY friends and country, and gone to join hilll. 
'\Ve should infallibly have understood each other, and 
shuu1<l hanlly have agl'ec(l togetber long. 
Thanks tu IllY l)ctter genÜls, that no\v kept 111e so 
coufilled by HlY d()}nestic duties! I reckoned it a dis- 
tant journey if 1 visited the garden, The charge of 
IHY aged, \veakly father afforded 111e e1nployulCnt 
enough; and in hours of recreatioll, I had :Fancy to 
procure 111e pastime. The only lliortal \vhonl I sn:w 
,vas Philo; he \vas highly valued by nlY father; but, 
'with 111e, his intilnacy had been cooled a little by the 
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late explanation. Its influence on him had not l1ene- 
trated deep: and, as SOllle attell1pts to talk in IllY l1ia- 
lect hall not 
ucceeded 'with him, he avoided touching 
on this subject; and the rather, as his extensive knowl- 
edge put it ahvays in his power to introduce ne\v 
tupics in his conversation. 
I \vas thus a IIerrnhut sister on my own footiug, 
T had especially to hide this new turn of IllY tenrver 
and Iny inclinations froDl the head c0urt-chaplain, 
who Ill, as nlY father cOl1fessor, I llad llluch caur-;e to 
honour, and \vhose high n18rits his extrenle aversion 
tu the Herrnhut COilllllunity did not diminish, in IllY 
eyes, even then. Unhappily this 'worthy person had to 
suffer many troubles on account of Dle and others. 
Several years ago he had become acquainted with an 
upright, pious gentlenlan, residing in a distant quarter, 
and had long continued in unLroken correspondence 
\vith him, as \vith one who truly sought God, How 
painful \vas it to the spiritual leader, ,,
hen this gen- 
tleinan sUDRequently joined himself to the ConlIDullity 
of T-Ierrnhut, ,,
here he lived for a lung 'while! How 
delightful, un the other hand, when at length he quar- 
relled with the brethren, deternlined to settle in our 
neigh bourhood, and seenled once lllore to yield himself 
cOlupletely to the guidance of his ancient friend! 
The stranger ,,'as presented, as in triulnph, by the 
upper pastor, to all the chosen lan1bs of his fold. Tû 
our house alone he was not introduced, because 111Y fa- 
ther did not now see company, The gentlenlan obtained 
no little approbation: he combil1ed the polish of the 
court \vith the winning manner of the brethren; and, 
having also Dlany fine qualities by nature, he soon be- 
caIne the favourite saint with all \vho knew hÜu, - a 
result at 'which the chaplain \vas exceedingly contented, 
But, alas! it \vas luere]y in exterllals that the gent.le- 
luan had split \vitlI the COllllllunity: in his heart he 
was entirely a Ilerrnhutel'. He was, in truth", concerned 
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for the reality of the matter; bui yet the gimcracks, 
\vhich the count had stuck round it, were, at the same 
titne, quite adapted to his taste, Besides, he had now 
oocoine accustomed to this mude of speaking and con- 
cei ving: and, if he had to hide it carefully froin his 
old friend, the gladder was he, in any knot of trusty 
persons, to corne forth with his couplets, litanies, and 
little figures; in which, as might have been supposed, 
he Inet with great applause. 
I knew nothing of the whole affair, and wandered 
quietly along in my separate path. For a good \vhile 
we continued mutually unknown, 
Once, in a leisure hour, I happened to visit a lady 
who was sick, I found several acquaintances with her, 
and soon perceived that my appearance had cut short 
their conversation. I affected not to notice anything, 
but saw erelong, with great surprise, some Herrnhut 
figures stuck upon the wall in elegant frames, Quickly 
comprehending what had passed before my entrance, I 
expressed my pleasure at the sight, in a fe\v suitable 
verses, 
Conceive the wonder of my friends ! We eXplained 
oursel ves: instantly we were agreed, and in each 
other's confidence. 
I often henceforth sought opportunities of going out. 
Unhappily I found such only once in the three or four 
weeks; yet I grew acquainted with our gentlelnan 
apostle, and by degrees with all the body. I visited 
their meetings when I could: 'with my social disposi- 
tion, it was quite delightful for me to conlmunicate to 
others, and to hear from them, the feelings which, till 
now, I had conceived and harboured by nlyself. 
But I was not so completely taken with nlY friends, 
as not to see that few of them could really feel the 
sense of those affecting words and emblems; and that 
from these they drew as little benefit as forn1erly they 
did from the symbolic language of the Church. Yet, 
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notwithstanding, I went on with thenl, not letting this 
disturb me. I thought I was not called to search and 
try the hearts of others. Had not I, too, by 101lg-con- 
tillued innocent exercisings of that sort, been prepared 
for something better? I had nlY share vf prufit froin 
Our nleetings: in speaking, I insisted on attending to 
the sense and spirit, .which, in things so delicate, is 
rather apt to be disguised by words than indicated by 
thelll; and for the rest, I left, with silent tolerance, 
each to act according to his own conviction, 
These quiet tinles of secret social joy \vere shortly 
followed by stornlS of open bickering and contradiction, 
- contentions which excited gTeat conlmotion, I n1ight 
alnlost say occasioned not a little scandal, in court and 
to\vn. The period was now arrived when our chap- 
lain, that stout gainsayer of the Herrnhut Brethren, 
nlust discover to his deep, but, I trust, sanctified hUlllÏl- 
iation, that his best and once nlost zealous hearers 
\vere no\v all leaning to the side of that cUl111l1unity, 
He \vas excessively provoked: in the first nlOnleuts 
he forgot all moderation, and could not, even if he had 
iuclined it, retract afterward. Violellt debates took 
place, in \vhich happily I \vas not rnentioned, both as 
LeiI?-g an accidental mernber of those hated rneetings, 
and then because, in respect of certain civic nlatters, 
our zealous preacher could not safely disoblige either 
my father or nlY friend, With silent satisfaction I 
continued neutral. It was irksome to me to converse 
about such feelings and objects, even with well-affected 
people, when they could not penetrate the deepest 
sense, and lingered merely on the surface, But to 
strive with adversaries, about things on \vhich even 
friends could scarcely understand each other, seenled 
to me unprofitable, nay, pernicious. For I soon per- 
ceived, that many arniable noblemen, who on this 
occurrence could not shut their heartR to ellmity and 
hatred, had rapidly passed over to injustice, and, in 
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order to defend an outward form, had alnlost sacrificed 
their nlost substantial duties, 
Far as the worthy clergyman D1Ïght, in the present 
case, be ,,,rong; llluch as others tried to irritate me 
at hitH, - I conld never hesitate to give him my 
sincere respect, I knew hiIn well: I could candidly 
transport nlyself into his way of looking at these 
l1Hltters, I have never seen a nlan ,vithout his weak- 
llesses: only in distinguished lnen they strike us more. 
\Ye ,yish, and will at all rates have it, that persons 
privileged as they are should at the sallIe titne pay DO 
trihute, no tax ,vhatever, I honuured him as a supe- 
rior III an, and hoped to use the influence of my cahn 
neutrality to bring about, if not a peace, at least a 
truce. I know not what lny efforts nlight have done; 
but Gud concluded the affair Inure briefly, and took 
the chaplain to himself, On his coffin all wept, who 
had lately been striving with him about ,yords. His 
uprightness, his fear of God, no one had ever doubted. 
I, too, ,vas erelong forced to lay aside this Herrnhut 
doll-work, which, by llieans of these contentions, now 
appeared before DIe in a rather different light. Our 
uncle had, in silence, executed his intentions with lny 
sister. He offered her a young man of rank and for- 
tune as a bridegroolll, and showed, by a rich do.wry, 
'what n1Ïght be expected of hiInself. l\ly father joy- 
fully consented: DIY sister was free and forewarned; 
she did not hesitate to change her state, The bridal 
'vas appointed at nlY uncle's castle: fanlily and friends 
were all invited, and we came together in the cheer- 
fullest mood. 
For the first time in my life, the aspect of a house 
excited adn1Ïration in nle. I had often heard of nlY 
uncle's taste, of his Italian architect, of his collections 
and his library; but, cOlnparing this with ,,,hat I had 
already seen, I had fOl'lllcd a very vague and fluctua- 
ting picture of it in my thoughts
 Greatl accordingly, 
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was Iny surprise at the earnest and hannonious Í1npres- 
sion which I felt on entering the house, and 'which 
every hall and chamber deepened, If elsewhere pun1p 
and decoration had but dissipated 111Y attention, I felt 
here concentrated and dra\vn back upon n1yself, In 
like manner the preparatives for these solenll1Ïties and 
festivals produced a silent pleasure, by their air of dig- 
nity and splendour; and to Ine it seetHed as inconceiv- 
able that one l11Rn could have invented and arranged 
all this, as that 11101'e than one coulù have \vorked 
together in so high a spirit, Yet, \vithal, the landlord 
and his people were entirely natural: not a trace uf 
stiffness or of el11pty forn1 \vas to he seen. 
The wedding itself \vas lnanagecl in a striking ,vay : 
an exquisite strain of vocal Inusic caIne upon us by 
surprise, and the clergynlan \vent through the cere- 
mony with a singular Rolelnnity, I was 
tandillg by 
Philo at the tÜne; and, illsteaù of a congratulation, he 
whispered in my ear, "\Vhcn I saw your sister give 
away her hand, I felt as if a strean1 of boiling water 
had been poured over 111e," "Why so?" I inquired, 
" It is always the way \vith lIle," said he," \vhen I see 
two peuple joined," I laughed at hiIn, but I have often 
since had cause to recollect his words, 
The revel of the party, alnong \VhOlll were Inany 
young people, looked particularly glittering and airy; 
as everything around us ,vas dignified and serious, 
The furniture, plate, table-,vare, and table-ornarnents 
accorded \vith the general whole; and if in other 
houses you would say the architect \vas of the school 
of the confectioner, it here appeared as if even our 
confectioner and butler had taken lessons from the 
architect, 
We stayed together several days, and our intelligent 
and gifted landlord had variedly provi<lecl for the enter- 
tainment of his guests, J did not in the present case 
repeat the melancholy proof, \vhich has so often in my 
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life been forced upon me, how unhappily a large mixed 
conlpany are situated, when, altogether left to theln- 
selves, they have to select the most general and vapid 
pastimes, that the fools of the party may not \vant 
alllUSelnent, however it may fare with those that are 
not such. 
J\ly uncle had arranged it altogether differently, 
T\vo or three n1arshals, if I may call thenl so, had 
been appointed by him: one of thern had charge of 
providing entertainment for the young. Dances, ex- 
cursions, little games, were of his invention and under 
his direction: and as young people take delight in 
being out-vf-doors, and do not fear the iufluences of 
the air, the garden and garden-hall had been assigned 
to thelll; \vhile SOlne additional pavilions and galler- 
ies had been erected and appended to the latter, fonned 
of boards and canvas merely, but in such proportions, 
so elegant and noble, they relnillded one of nothing 
but stone and marble. 
Ho\v rare is a festivity in \vhich the person \vho 
invites the guests feels also that it is his duty to pro- 
vide for their conveniences and .wants of every kind! 
Hunting and card parties, short promenades, oppor- 
tunities for trustful private conversations, were afforded 
the elder persons; and vvhoever wished to go earliest 
to bed \vas sure to be lodged the farthest frolll noise, 
By this happy order, the space we lived in appeared 
to be a little world: and yet, considered narro\vly, the 
castle \vas not large; without an accurate knowledge 
of it, and without the spirit of its owner, it would have 
been inJpossible to entertain so many people here, and 
quarter each according to his humour, 
As the aspect of a well-formed person pleases us, so 
also does a fair establishnlent, by means of which the 
presence of a rational, intelligent mind is manifested, 
We feel a joy in entering even a cleanly house, though 
it may be tasteless in its structure and its decorations; 
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because it sbo\vs us the presence of a person cultivated 
in at least one sense. Doubly pleasing is it, therefore, 
when, frOITI a hunlan d\velling, the s:pirit of a higher 
though nlerely sensual culture speaks to us. 
All this was vividly inlpressed on IllY observation 
at IllY uncle's castle, I had heard and read much of 
art; Philo, too, \vas a lover of pictures, and had a fine 
collection: I rnyself had often practised drawing; Lut 
I had been too deeply occupied 'with nlY en1otions, 
striving exclusively after the one thing ne
dful, \\ hich 
alone I \vas bent on carrying to perfection; and then, 
such objects of art as I had hitherto seen, ap]?eared, 
like all other 'worldly objects, to distract my thoughts. 
But now, for the first tinIe, outward things had led lue 
back upon Inyself: I now first perceived the difference 
between the natural charm of the nightingale's song, 
and that of a four-voiced anthenl pealed fronl the 
expressive organs of men, 
1\ly joy over this discovery I did not hide froni my 
ullcle, \vho, 'when an the rest 'were settled at their 
pusts, \vas \vont to come and talk with nle in private, 
He spoke with great modesty of what he possessed 
and had produced here, \vith great decision of the 
vie\vs in which it had been gathered and arranged: 
and I could easily observe that he spoke with a for- 
bearance to\vard me; seeming, in his usual \vay, to 
rate the excellence which he hinlself possessed below 
that other excellence, \vhich, in my way of thinking, 
was the best and properest. 
" If we can conceive it possible," he once observed, 
"that the Creator of tbe world himself a
sumed the 
form of his creature, and lived in that n1anner for a 
tin1e upon earth, this creature must appear to us of 
infinite perfection, because susceptible of such a conl- 
bination with its Maker, Hence, in our idea of luan, 
there can be no inconsistency \vith our iùea of Goù; 
and if we often feel a certain disagreement with hinl 
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au (1 l'eUloteneS8 from hÜn, it is lJut the nlore on that 
ac
ount our duty, not like adyucates of the wicked 
Spirit, to ke(}p our eyes continually upon the naked- 
ness and \veakness of our nature, Lut rather to seek 
nut every property and beauty lJY \vhich our preten- 

ion to a sirnilarity \, ith the Divinity lllay be Inaùe 
good." 
I sn1Ïled, and ans\vered, "Do not lllake me blush, 
deal' ulJcle, by your cOlllplaisance in talking in IllY 
language! 'Vhat you have to say is of such inl}!Or- 
tance to Ine, that I ,,-ish to hear it in your o\vn nlost 
peculiar style; and then ,,-hat parts of it I cannot quite 
appropriate 1 \vill endeavour to translate," 
"I Illay continue," he replied, "in my o\vn most pe- 
culiar \vay, without any alteration of my tone. 1\fan's 
highest merit always is, as lnuch as possible to rule 
external circumstances, and as little as possible to let 
himself be ruled by theIne Life lies before us, as a huge 
quarry lies before the architect: he deserves not the 
nalne of architect, except \vhen, out of this fortuitous 
mass, he can combine, \vith the greatest eCOn0I11Y and 
fitness and durability, some form, the pattern of \vhich 
originated in his spirit. All things without us, nay, I 
Inay add, all things on us, are mere elernents; but deep 
\vithin us lies the creative force, \vhich out of these can 
produce what they were lneant to be, and \vhich leaves 
us neither sleep nor rest" till, in one \vay or another, 
without us or on us, that saIne have been produced. 
You, lny dear niece, have, it 111ay be, chosen the better 
part; you have striven to bring your nloral lJeing, your 
earnest, lovely nature, into accordance \vith it
elf and 
\vith the Highest: but neith,er ought \ve to be blalned, 
\vhcn \ve strive to get acquainted \vith the sentient 
man in all his comprehensiveness, and to bring about 
an active harillony aillong his powers." 
By such discoursing, \ve in tinlè gre\v more fan1Ïliar; 
and I begged of him to speak with IIle as \vith hÜnself, 
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for it, is no better off than he who repents him of the 
purchase \vhen the 'ware is in his hands. But I am far 
froln blan1Ïng Inen on this account: it is not they that 
are to blanle; it is the difficult, entangled situation 
they are in: they kno\v not ho'w to guide thenlselves 
in its perplexities, Thus, for instance, you ",-ill on the 
average find fe\ver had econon1Ïsts in the country than 
in towns, and fe"wer again in slllall towns than in 
great; and \vhy? l\lan is intended for a liInited con- 
dition; objects that are sinlple, near, determinate, he 
cornprehends, and he becomes accustomed to employ 
such llleans as are at hanù; but, on entering a wider 
fielù, he no\v kno",-s neither \"hat he ",-ould nor ",-hat 
he should; and it anlounts to quite the saIne, \vhether 
his attention is distracted by the lllultitude of objects, 
or is overpo",-ered by their lllagnitude and dignity, It 
is ahvays a lnisfortune for hÍ1n ",-hen he is induced to 
struggle after anything \vith which he cannot connect 
hÍ1nself by sonle regular exertion of his po\vers. 
" Certainly," pursued he, "",-ithout earnestness there 
is nothing to be done in life; yet, among the people 
whom \ve nanle cultivated men, little earnestness is to 
be found: in labours and employnlents, in arts, nay, 
even in recreations, they pro Geed, if I nlay say so, \vith 
a sort of self-defence; they live, as they read a heap of 
ne\vspapers, only to have done \vith it; they remind 
one of that young Englishnlan at Rome, 'who said, with 
a contented air one evening in some company, that to- 
day he had despatched six ehurches and two galleries. 
They wish to kno\v aud learn a multitude of things, 
and precisely those they have the least concern \vith; 
aud they never see that hunger is not stilled by snap- 
ping at the air, 'V hen I beconle acquainted with a 
Ulan, my first inquiry is, WiÙ.l what does he employ 
hiInself, and how, and with what degree of persever- 
ance ? The answer regulates the interest I shall take 
in him for life." 
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"My dear uncle," I replied," you are, perhaps, too 
rigorous: you perhaps 'withdraw your helping hand - 
frolll here and there a worthy man to whorn you might 
be useful." 
" Can it be imputed as a fault," said he, "to one \vho 
has so long and vainly laboured on them and about 
them? How lnuch we have to suffer in our youth 
from men who think they are inviting us to a delight- 
ful pleasure-party, when they undertake to introduee 
us to the Danaides or Sisyphus! Heaven be praised! 
I have rid lnyself of these people: if one of thelll ullfor- 
tunately comes within lIlY sphere, I forth \vith, ill the 
politest manner, complitllent hiIn out again. It is from 
such persons that you hear the bitterest coniplaints 
about the lniserable course of things, the arillity of 
science, the levity of artists, the emptiness of poets, and 
Hluch Hlore of that sort, They do not reeollect that 
they, and the many like theIn, are the very persons 
who would neVèr read a book which had been \vritten 
just as they require it; that true poetry is alien to 
thenl; that even an excellent work of art can never 
gain their approbation except by Ineans of prejudice, 
But let us now break off, for this is not the tilne to 
rail or to complain," 
He directed my attention to the different pictures 
hanging ön the wall: n1Y eye d\velt on those whose 
look was beautiful or subject striking, This he per- 
mitted for a while: at last he said, "Bestow a little 
notice on the spirit manifested in these other wor
s, 
Good minds delight to trace the finger of the Deity in 
nature: \vhy not likewise pay SOIne slnall regard to the 
hand of his imitator?" He then led my observation 
to some unobtrusive figures; endeavouring to niake nle 
understand that it \vas the history of art alone which 
could give us an idea of the worth and dignity of any 
work of art; that we should know the weary steps of 
mere handicraft and mechanisln, over \vhich the lnan 
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of talents has struggled in the course of centuries, 
before ,ve can conceive how it is possible for the nlan 
of genius to move ,vith airy freedom on the pinnacle 
,vhose very aspect lllakes us giddy, 
'Vith this vie\v he had fonned a beautiful series of 
,vorks; and, whilst he explained it, I could not help 
conceiving that J saw before me a sin1Ìlitude of 1l1u1'al 
culture. 'Vhell I expressed lIlY thought to hÌlll, he 
answered, " You are altogether right; and ,ve see froln 
this, that those do not act ,veIl, ,vho, in a solitary, ex- 
clusive lUanneI', follo,v rnoral culivation hy itself, On 
the contrary, it ,viII he found, that he ,vhose spirit 
stri yes for a developlnent of that kind, has like,vise 
every reason, at the saIne tÌ1He, to Ìluprove his finer 
sentient po,vers; that so he lllay not run the risk of 
sinking froll1 his THural height by giving ,yay to the 
enticelnents of a lawless fancy, and degrading his lTIoral 
nature by allo,ving it to take delight in tasteless 
baubles, if not in sOlllething ,vorse, 
I did not suspect hilll of levelling at nle; but I felt 
Inyself struck, ,vhen I reflected how lllany insipidities 
there might he in the songs that used to edify me, and 
ho,v little favour the figures ,vhich had joined theul- 
selves to lny religious ideas ,vould have found in the 
eyes of lllY uncle, 
Philo, ill the' lIleantiine, haù frequently beèn busied 
in the library: he no,v took me along with hinl, We 
adll1Ìred the selection, as ,veIl as the nlultituùe, of 
books, They had been collected on my uncle's general 
principle: there ,vere none to be founù among them 
hut such as either lead tù correct knowledge, or teach 
right arrangement; such as either give us fit materials, 
or further the concordance of our spirit. 
III the course of my life J had read very largely; in 
certain branches, there was almost no work unkno,vll 
to me: the lnore pleasant was it here to speak about 
the general survey of the ,vhole; to mark deficiencies, 
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and not, as else"rhere, see nothing but a hampered con- 
fusion or a boundless expansion, 
II ere, too, \ve became acquainted \vith a very inter- 
estilJg, quiet Ulan. He ,vas a physician and a natural- 
ist: he seeIHed rather one uf the Penates than of the 
inuwtet3, lIe sho,ved us the lllUSeUll1, ,vhich, like 
the library, ,vas fixed in glass eases to the ,valls of the 
chaluLers, adorning anù ennobling the sl-Jace, which it 
did not Cl'O'VÙ, On this oceasion I reealleù ,vith joy 
the days of nlY youth, and. sho,ved DlY father many of 
the things he had been ,,"ont to lay upon the sick-bed 
of his little ehild, just opening its little eyes to look 
into the ,vodd then, At the saIne tinle the physician, 
in our present aud following conversations, did not 
scruple to avow ho\v near he approxinlated to me in 
respeet of nlY religious sentinlents: he ,varmly praised 
my uncle for his tolerance, and his esteem of all that 
testified or for,varùeù the worth and unity of human 
nature; adn1Ïtting, also, that he called for a similar re- 
turn frolH others, and ,yould shun and condemn noth- 
ing else so heartily as individual pretension and narrow 
exclusivenesR, 
Since the nuptials of nlY ðister, joy had sparkled in 
the eyes of our uncle: he often spoke with Ine of 'what 
he llleant to do for her and for her children. He had 
several fine estates: he managed them himself, and 
hoped to leave thenl in the Lest condition to his 
nephe,vs, Regarding the small estate 'where ,ve at 
present ,vere, he appeared to entertain peculiar 
thoughts. "I will leave it to none," said he, "but 
to a person ,vho can understand and value and enjoy 
what it contains, and ,vho feels ho,,- loudly every man 
of ,vealth and rank, especially in Germany, is called 
on to exhibit something like a Illodel to others," 
l\Iost of his guests were now gone: we, too, wére 
nlaking ready for departure, thinking we had seen the 
final scene of this solemnity, when his attention in 
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affording us some dignified enjoyment produced a new 
surprise, We had Illelltioned to him the delight which 
the chorus of voiees, suddenly cOllllnellcing without 
accoillpalliment of any instrument, had given us, at 
IllY sister's Illarriage, 'Ve hinted, at the same tÜne, 
ho\v pleasant it \vould be were such a thing repeated; 
but he seelHed to pay no heèd to us, The livelier was 
our surprise, when he said, une evening," The Inusic 
of the dance has died a\vay; our transitory, youthful 
friends have left us; the happy pair then1selves have 
a 1110re serious look than they had SOl11e days ago. 
To part at sueh a tÍlne, \vhen, perhaps, \ve shall never 
llleet again, certainly never 'without changes, exalts us 
to a soleilln lllood, \vhich I kno\v not how to enter- 
tain n10re nobly than by the lllusic you were lately' 
signifying a desire to have repeated." 
The chorus, which had in the lueanwhile gathered 
strength, and by secret practice 111ure expertnes
, \vas 
accordingly lllade to sing tù us a series of four aud 
of eight voiced 1ueludies, \vhich, if I may say so, gave 
a real foretaste of bliss, Till then I had only known 
the pious nluùe of singing, as good souls }Jractise it, 
frequently \vith hoarse pipes, imagining, like \vild birds, 
that they are praising God, Vi hile they procure a pleas- 
ant feeling to theillseives, Or, perhaps, I haù listened 
to the vain music of concerts, in which you are at best 
invited to adn1Ïre the talent of the singer, and very 
seldom have even a transient enjoyment, Now, how- 
ever, I ,vas listening to music, which, as it originated 
in the deepest feeling of the most accomplished human 
beings, was, Ly suitable and practised organs in har- 
monious unity, made again to aùdress the deepest and 
best feelings of nlan, and to irnpress him at that mo- 
n1ent ,vith a lively sense of his likeness to the Deity, 
Tliey \vere all devotional songs, in the Latin language: 
they sat like je\vels in the golden ring of a polished 
intellectual conversation; and, \vithout pretending to 
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edify, they elevated me and made me happy In the 
most spiritual manner. 
At our departure he presented all of us \vith hand- 
some gifts. To Ine he gave the cross of n1Y order, 
more beautifully and artfully worked and enamelled 
than I had ever seen it before, It was hung upon a 
large brilliant, by which also it was fastened to the 
chain: this he gave lHe, he said, "as the nuLlest stone 
in the cabinet of a collector." 
My sister, with her husband, \vent to their estates, 
the rest of us to our abodes; appearing to ourselves, 
so far as outward circumstances were concerned, to 
ha ve returned to quite an every-day existence. We 
had been, as it were, dropped from a palace of the 
fairies down upon the common earth, and were again 
obliged to help ourselves as we best could. 
The singular experiences which this new circle had 
afforded left a fine impression on my nlÌnd. This, 
however, did not long continue in its first vivacity: 
though my uncle tried to nourish and renew it by 
sending l11e certain of his best and most pleasing 
works of art; changing them, from time to tÍIne, with 
others which I had not seen. 
I had been so nluch accustomed to be busied with 
myself, in regulating the concerns of my heart and 
temper, anù conversing on these Inatters with persons 
of a like lnind, that I could not long study any ,vork 
of art attentively without being turned by it back 
upon myself, I was used to look at a picture or 
copper-plate merely as at the letters of a boole Fine 
printing pleases wen, but who would read a book for 
the beauty of the printing? In like manner I required 
of each pictorial form that it should tell me sOInething, 
should instruct, affect, improve me; and, after all my 
uncle's letters to expound his works of art, say what 
he would, I continued in nlY former hUlllour. 
. Yet not only my peculiar disposition, but external 
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incidents and changes in our fan1ily, still farther drew 
me back froIll contelnplations of that nature; nay, for 
sonle tirlle even froin nlyself, I had to suffer and to 
do more than lny slender strength seenled fit for, 
l\ly lllaiden sister had, till now, Leen as a right arln 
to lue, Healthy, strong, unspeakably good-natured, 
she had luanaged all the housekeeping; I HlyscH 
being busied váth the personal nursing of our aged 
father, She was seized \vith a catarrh, ,vhich changed 
to a disorder of the lungs: in three \veeks she was 
lying in her coffin, Her death inflicted \vounds on l11e, 
the scars uf ,,-hich I aUI not yet willing to examine. 
I was lying sick before they buried her: the old 
aihnent in lIlY breast appeared to be a,vakening; I 
coughed \vith violence, and ,vas so hoarse I could not 
speak beyond a ,vhisper, 
l\ly lliarried sister, out of fright and grief, \vas 
brought to bed before her tÎ1ne. Our old father 
thought he was about to lose at once his children 
and the hope of their posterity; his natural tears 
increased my sorrow: J prayed to God that he 'would 
give me back a sufferalJle state of health. I asked 
him but to spare my life till DIY father should die. 
I recovered: I ,,-as ,vhat I reckoned ,veIl, Leing able 
to discharge nlY duties, though ,vith pain. 
l\Iy sister ,vas again ,vith 
hilù, l\Iany cares, \vhieh 
in sueh cases are conllnitted to the nlother, in the pres- 
ent instance fell to HIe, She was not altogetller happy 
,vith her husband; this ,vas to be hidden frOIH our 
father: I \vas often made judge of their disputes, in 
\vhich I could decide ,vith the greater safety, as lllY 
brother trusted in DIe; and the t,vo \vere really 
worthy persons, only each of then}, instead of hu- 
lllouring, endeavoured to convince, the other, and, out 
of eagerness to live in 
onstant hal'lI1ony, never could 
agree. I no,v learned to rningle seriously in worldly 
nlatters, and to practise ,vhat of old I had but sung. 
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!-Iy sister bore a 'son: the frailty of Iny father did 
not hinder him fron1 travelling to her, The sight of 
the child exceedingly enlivened and cheered him; at 
the christening, contrary to his custoln, he seellled as 
if inspired: nay, I 111ight say like a Genius \vith two 
faees. \Vith the one, he looked joyfully forward to 
those regions \vhich he soon hoped to enter; ,vith the 
other, to the ne\v, hopeful, earthly life whieh had arisen 
in the boy descended frun1 hiIn. On our journey home 
he never \vearied talking to DIe uf the child, its form, 
its health, and his wish that the gifts of this new deni- 
zen of earth might be rightly cultivated, Ilis reflec- 
tions 011 the subject lasted \vheu \ve had arrived at 
hOlne: it \vas not till SOU1e days afterward that I 
observed a kind of fever in hiIu, which displayed itself, 
without shivering, in a sort of languid heat conllnenc- 
ing aftcr dinncr. He did not yield, ho\vevcr: he went 
out as usual ill the nlurnillgs, faithfully attending to 
the dutie,:; of his office, till at last continuous serious 
sYlnptonls kept hiIn within doors. 
I never shall forget \vith what distinctness, clear- 
ness, and repose of lnind he settled in the greatest 
order the con
erns ûf his house, nay, the arrangements 
of his funeral, as he \vould have done a busiuess of 
some other person, 
\Vith a cheerfulness \vhich he Hever used to sho\v, 
and \vhi
h no\''1 lilountcd to fI lively joy, he 
aid tu nl
, 
" \Vhere is the fear of death \vhich I once felt? Shall I 
shrink at departing? 1 have a gracious God; the grave 
a \vakens 110 terror in 111e; I have au eternal life," 
To recall the circuIllst.ances of his death, \vhi
h 
shortly follo\ved, fOrIns une of the lnost pleasing enter- 
taÏ111nents of lllY solitude: the visible \vorkings of a 
higher Povler in that solelnn time, no oue shall ever 
argue fronl 111e, 
The death of nlY beloved father altogether changed 
my mode of life, From the strictest obedience, the 
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narro,vest confinen1ent, I passed at once into the 
greatest freedo1l1: I enjoyed it like a sort of food 
frOIll 'which one has long aLstained, Forlllerly I very 
seldonl spent t,vo hours fronl 1101ne: no,v I very sel- 
dOlll lived a day there, l\Iy friends, \vhom I had 
Leen allo,ved to visit only by hurried snatches, wished 
no\v to have nlY c01l1pany without interruption, as I 
did to have theirs. I ,vas often asked to dinner: at 
,yalks and pleabure- jaunts I never failed, But, when 
once the circle had been fairly run, I saw that the 
invaluaLle happiness of liberty consisted, not in doing 
,vhat one pleases and \vhat circunlstances may invite 
to, but in Leing able, \vithout hindrance or restraint, 
to do in the direct way w'hat une regards as right and 
proper; and, in this instance, I was old enough to 
reach a valuable truth, \vithout smarting for my 
Ignorance. 
. One pleasure I could not deny myself: it \vas, as 
soon as nlight be, to renew and strengthen my con- 
nection with the Herrnhut Brethren. I hastened, 
accordingly, to visit one of their establishments at 
no great distance; but here I by no means found 
what I had been anticipating. I 'vas frank enough 
to signify Iny disappointInent, which they tried to 
soften by alleging that the present settlement was 
nothing to a full and fitly organised conlmunity. 
This I did not take upon me to deny; yet, in Iny 
thought, the genuine spirit of the matter might ha ve 
displayed itself in a small Lody as well as in a great 
ona · 
One of their bishops, who was present, a personal 
disciple of the count, took considerable pains with Ine, 
He spoke English perfectly; and as I, too, understood 
a little of it, he reckoned this a token that we both 
belonged to one class. I, however, reckoned nothing 
of the kind: his conversation did not in the least sat- 
isfy me. He had been a cutler; was a native of !-10- 
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ravia; his Blode of thought still savoured of the artisan, 
With Herr Von L-, who had been a major in the 
French service, I got upon a better footing: yet I could 
never bring n1yself to the submissiveness he showed to 
his superiors; Day, I felt as if you had given me a box 
on the ear, ,vhen I sa,y the 111ajor's wife, and other 
,vomen l110re or less like ladies, take the bishop's hand 
and kiss it. l\lean,vhile a jourlley into] Iollanti ,vas 
proposed; ,vhieh, ho'wever, doubtless for IllY guod, did 
not take place, 
1\ly sister had been delivered of a daughter; and 
no,v it was the turn of us 'VOlllen to exult, anel con- 
sider ho,v the little creature should be bred like une 
of us, The husband, on the other hand, ,vas not so 
satisfied, ,vhen in the follo,ving year another daughter 
sa w the light: vlith his large estates, he ,vanted to 
have boys about hinl, ,vho in future n1Ïght assist hinl 
in his nlanagenlent, 
1\1y health was feeble: J kept myself in peace, and, 
by a quiet nlode of life, in tolerable equiliLriunl, I 
was not afraid of death; nay, I wished to die: yet 
I secretly perceived that God was granting time for 
me to prove my soul, and to advance still nearer to 
himself, In my many sleepless nights, especially, I 
ha ve at tÜnes felt something which I cannot undertake 
to describe. 
It was as if my soul were thinking separately from 
the body: she looked upon the body as a foreign sub- 
stance, as we look upon a garment, She pictured with 
extreme vivacity events and times long past, and felt, 
by means of this, events that ,,,ere to follo,v, Those 
tÜnes are all gone by; what folluws likewise ,vill go 
by; the body, too, will fall to pieces like a vesture; 
but I, the ,vell-kno'wn I, I alll. 
The thought is great, exalted, and consoling; yet an 
excellent frielld, ,vith WItOlll I every day became more 
intimate, iIistructed me to d ,yell on it as little as I 
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could. This vias the physician \",hOln I Dlet in my 
uncle's house, and \vho had since accurately infol'nled 
hÜnself about the temper uf IHY body anù nlY spirit, JIe 
showed Dle hOVI luuch these feelings, \vhen \ve cherish 
thenl within us independently of outward objects, tend, 
as it \vere, to excavate us, and to undel'lnine the \vhole 
foundation of our Leing, "To Le active," he \vould say, 
"is the priinary vocation of nlan: all the intervals in 
which he is obliged to rest, he should eluploy in gain- 
ing clearer knowledge of external things; for this "'ill 
in its turn facilitate activity, 
This friend was acquainted \vith U1Y custOUl of look- 
ing 011 my body as an out\vard oLject: he kne\v also 
that I pretty \vell understood IllY constitution, nlY dis- 
order, and the lnedicines of use for it; nay, that, Ly 
continual sufferings of IllY O\V11 or other people's, I had 
really gro\vn a kind of half-doctor: he llO\V carried 
forward lIlY attention froln the Inllnau Lo<1y, and the 
drugs which act upon it, to the kindred oLjects of crea- 
tion; he led TIle up anù <10\V11 as in the paradise of the 
first man; only, if 1 may continue IllY conlparison, 
allowing IHe to trace, in dim remoteness, the Creator 
walking in the garden in the cool of the evening. 
Ho\v gladly did I now see God in nature, when 
I bore him with such certainty within nlY heart! 
Ho\v interesting to nle was his handi\vork' how 
thankful did I feel that he had pleased to quicken 
me with the breath of his mouth! 
We again had bopes that illY sister would present us 
\vith a boy: her husband waited anxiously for that 
event, but did not live to see it. He ùied in conse- 
quence of an unlucky fall froIH horseback; and IllY 
sister followed hiIn, soon after she had hrought into 
the \vorld a lovely boy. The four orphans they had 
left I could not look at but \vith sadness. So lilany 
healthy people had been called a \yay Lefore }Joor, sickly 
nle; might I not also have blights to \vìtness anlong 
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these fair and hopeful blossonls? I kne\v the world 
sufficiently to understand \vhat dangers threaten the 
precarious breeding of a child, especially a child of 
quality; and it seellled as if, since the IJeriod of IHY 
youth, these dangers had ill creased. I felt that, ,veakly 
as I was, I coulLl llOt be of nnll
h, perhaps of allY, ser- 
vice to the little on8S; and J rejuiced the nlore on find- 
ing that nlY uncle, as indeed l11Ïght hayc been looked 
for, had detenuilled to devote his \, hole attentioll to 
the education of these an1Ía ble creatures, And this 
they doubtless luerited in every sense: they \Vele 
handsollle; and, \vith great diversities, all pron1Ísed 
to be 'well-conditioned, reaSOlla hIe persons, 
Since 111Y \vurthy doctor had suggested it, I loved to 
trace out fan1Ïly likenesses alliong our relatives èlnd 
children. J\ly father had carefully preserved the por- 
traits of his ancestors, and got his own and those of his 
descendants dravvn by tolerable Blasters; nor had IHY 
nlother and her "[Jeople heen forgotten, ,y e a
('urately 
kne\v the characters of all the fan1Íly; and, as \ve had 
frequently cOlllpared theln vdth each other, \ve now 
endeavoured to discover in the children the sallIe pecu- 
liarities out\vard or iu\yal'd, 1\fy si
ter's eldest SOll, \ve 
thought, resenlhled his paternal grandfather, of whonl 
there \vas a fine youthful picture in Iny uncle's collec- 
tion: he had been a brave soldier; and in this "[Joint, 
too, the boy took after hirn, liking arl11S alJove all 
things, and busying hirnself \vith then} \yheuever he 
paid me a visit. For lllY father had left a yery pretty 
armory; and the boy got llO rest till I had given hirn 
a pair of pistols and a fo\vling-piece, and he had learned 
the proper \vay of using then). At the saIne titne, in 
his conduct 01' bearing, there was nothing like rudeness: 
far frorn that, he \vas ahvays n}eek and sensible. 
The eldest daughter had attracted my especial love; 
of \vhich, perhaps, the reason ,vas, that she reselnbled 
me
 and of an the four seemed to like me Lest. nut 
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I 111ay 
well adnlit, that, the n10re closely I observed 
her as she grew, the n10re she sharned ll1e: I could not 
look on her ,vithout a sentÏ111ellt of aùrnil'atiou, nay, I 
lllay alrnost say, of reverence, You woulù scarcely have 
seen (1, noLleI' form, a Inore peaceful spirit, an activity 
so equable and universal, No n10lnent of her life ,vas 
she ulloceupieù, alld every occupation ill her hands 
becallle dignified, All seelned illdifferellt to her, so 
that she could bui accomplish ,vhat was proper in the 
place alld tirne; and, in the same manner, she could 
patielltly continue ullen1ployed, ,,,hen there was noth- 
ing to l)e done. This activity without need of occupa- 
tion I have never else,vhere n18t ",-ith, III particular, 
her conduct to the suffering aud destitute 'was, froln 
her earliest youth, inÍ1nitable. For ll1Y part, I freely 
cOllfess I never had the gift to Inake a business of 
beneficence: I, ,vas not niggardly to the poor; nay, 
I often gave too largely for IllY rneans: yet this was 
little 1110re than l}uying myself off: and a person 
needed to Le Inade for n1e, if 1 ,va
 to bestovv" attention 
on hirn. Directly the reverse was the conduct of Iny 
niece, 1 neyer sa,v her give a poor Inan Illolley: ",.hat- 
ever she oLtaine<l frorn lue for this purpose, she failed 
not in the first place to change for SOlne necessary 
article. Never ùid she seeln more lovely ill my eyes, 
than ,vhen rUll1maging my clothes-presses: she ,vas 
always sure to light on sonlething ,,,hich I did not 
,veal' and did not need; to sew these old cast-off arti- 
cles together, and put them on some ragged child, she 
thought her highest happiness, 
Her sister's turn of mind appeared already different: 
she had llluch of her mother; she prolnised to 1Jecol1lC 
very elegant anti beautiful, and she now bids fair to 
keep her prolnise. She is greatly taken up ",.ith her 
exterior: frOln her earliest years she could decorate 
and carry herself in a ,yay that struck you, I still 
rer11eInber ,vith 'what ecstasy, ,,,hen quite a little crea- 
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ture, she saw herself in a n1irror, decked in cel
tain 
precious pearls, once my nlother's, which she had ùy 
chance discovered, and Inade me try upon her. 
Reflecting on these diverse inclinations, it 'was pleas- 
ant for 111e to consider ho\v my property would, after 
nlY decease, be shared anlong thenl, and again 
alled 
into use, I sa\v the fowling-pieces of Iny father once 
Inure travelling around the fields on lny nephew's shoul- 
der, and birds once more falling from his huntillg- 
puuch: I saw Iny \vhole wardroùe issuing frunl the 
church, at Easter con
rmation, on the persons uf tidy 
little girls; while the best pieces of it were eInployed 
to decorate some virtuous burgher lnaiden on her rnar- 
riage-day. In furnishing such children and poor little 
girls, Natalia had a singular delight; though, as I must 
here reillark, she showed not the sll1allest love, or, if I 
may say it, sInallest need, of a dependence upon any 
visiLle or invisible Being, such as I had in nlY youth 
so strongly manifested. 
When I also thought that the younger sister, on that 
same day, would wear my jewels and pearls at court, 
I could see with peace lllY possessions, like nlY body, 
given back to the elements. 
The children waxed apace: to my cornfort, they are 
healthy, handsome, clever creatures. That my uncle 
keeps them from me, 1 endure without repining: \vhen 
staying in the neighbourhood, or even in town, they 
seldorn see Ine. 
A singular personage, regarded as a French clergy- 
man, though no one rightly knows his history, has 
been entrusted with the oversight of all these children. 
He has them taught in various places: they are put to 
board now here, now there. 
At first I could perceive no plan \vhatever in this 
nlode of education; till at last our doctor told me the 
abbé had convinced my uncle, that, in order to accom- 
plish anything by education, \ve lllust first become 
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acquainted with the pupil's tendencies and wishes; 
that, these once ascertained, he ought to be trans- 
ported to a situation where he n1ay, as speedily as 
possible, cOlltellt the fOl'lller and attain the latter, and 
so, if he have been Inistaken, lllay still in tÍ1ne perceive 
his error, and at last, having found what suits hin1, 
nuty hold the faster by it, lllay the Inore diligently 
fashion hÜuself according to it. I wish this strange 
exverÍ1nellt Inay prosper: .with such excellent natures 
it is, perhaps, possible. 
But there is one peculiarity in these instructors, 
which I never shall approve of; .they study to exclude 
the children froll1 \vhatever lliight awaken thelll to an 
acquaintance "with thenlselves and \vith the invisible, 
sole, faithful Friend, I often take it ill of IllY uncle, 
that, on this account, he considers me dangerous for 
the little ones. Thus in practice there is no nlan tol- 
erant! l\lany assure us that they willingly leave each 
to take his O\Vll \vay, yet all enùeavour to seclude 
from action everyone that does not think as they do, 
This removal of the children troubles 111e the Inore, 
the 11101'e I am convinced of the reality of 111Y belief. 
Ho\v can it fail to have a heavenly origin, an actual 
ûbject, when in practice it is so effectual? Is it not 
by practice alone that \ve prove our .own existeuce? 
vVhy, then, Inay \ve not, by a like llJOÙe, prove to our- 
selves the influence of that Power who gives us all 
good things? 
That I am still advancing, never retrograding; that 
lilY conduct is approxÏ1natillg n10re and 11101'e to the 
iInage I have forlned of perfection; that I every day 
feel 1110re facility in doing \vhat I reckon proper, even 
while the weakness of IllY Lody so oLstructs n1e, - CD n 
all this be accounted for upon the principles of }nunan 
nature, \"hose corruption I have so clearly seen intù? 
}"'or Ine, at least) it cannot, 
I scarcely reulemLer a cOllllllandrnent: to me there 
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IS nothing that assumes the aspect of law; it is 
an impulse that leads me, and guides me ahvays 
aright. I freely follow my emotions, and know as 
little of constraint as of repentance, God be praised 
that I know to \vhom I am indebted for such hap- 
piness, and that I cannot think of it without humility! 
There is no danger I should ever become proud oÎ 
what I rnyself can do or can forbear to do: I 
have seen too well what a monster might be forrned 
and nursed in every human bosom, did not higher 
Infl u en ce restrain us. 




Book VII. 




CHAPTER 1. 


SPRING had come in all its brilliancy; a storm that 
had been lowering all day went fiercely down upon the 
hills; the rain drew back into the coulltry; the sun 
came forth in all its splendour, and upon th
 dark 
vapour rose the lordly rainbo\v. "\Vilhehn \vas riding 
to\vard it: the sight ulade hÏ1n sad. " Ah !" saiù he 
within hÏ111self, " 11lust it Le that the fairest hues of life 
appear to us only on a ground of black? And lnust 
drops fall, if \ve are to be enraptured? .A. bright 
day is like a dull day, if \ve look at it lUllnoved; 
and what can llluve us but SOUle silellt hope that 
the inlJorn inclinatioll of our soul shall not always 
be without an object? The recital of a noLle action 
moves us; the sight of everything hal'lnolliuus llloves 
us: we feel then as if we \\Tere not altogether in a 
foreign land; we fancy we are nearer the hOlne to\vard 
which our best and Ï1llnost wishes impatiently strive." 
Meanwhile a pedestrian overtook hÏ1n, anù, \valking 
with a stout step by the side of the horse, began 
to keep hÏ1n cOlllpany. After a few COlIlmon \vords, 
he looked at the rider, and said, "If I am not 
mistaken, I must have already seen you somewhere," 
"I, too, remelnber you," said vVilhehn: "had we not 
some tÏ1ne ago a pleasant Rail together?" " Right! " 
replied the uther. 
Wilhelm looked at hÏ1n more narro\vly, then, after a 
pause, observed, "I do not kno\v \vlw.t alteration 
has occurred in you. Last ti Ine \ve lllet, I took 
you for a Lutheran 
onntry clergy Ulan : you now 
seeUl to lue luore like a Uatholic priest," 
16 9 
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"To-day, at least, you are not \vrong," replied the 
other, taking off his hat, and showing him the ton- 
sure, " Where is your company gone? Did you stay 
long with them?" · 
"Longer than was good: on looking back upon the 
period which I passed in their society, it seems as if I 
looked into an endless void; nothing of it has re- 
nlained with lne." 
" IIere you are nlÎstaken," said the stranger: "every- 
thing that happens to us leaves sonle trace behind it; 
everything contributes inlperceptibly to fornl us. Yet 
often it is dangerous to take a strict account of 
that. For either we gro\v proud and negligent, or 
do\vncast and dispirited; and both are equally injuri- 
ous in their consequences, The safe plan is, ahvays 
sinlply to do the task that lies nearc
t us; and this in 
the present case," added he, \vith a snÜle, " is to hasten 
to our quarters." 
Wilhehn asked ho\v far Lothario's house \vas dis- 
tant: the strauger answered that it lay behind the hill. 
"Perhaps I shall nleet you there," continued he: "I 
have merely a small affair to nlanage in the neigh- 
bourhood, Farewell till then!" And, with this, he 
struck into a steep path that seelued to lead nlore 
speedily across the hill, 
" Yes, the man is right!" said "\Vilhelm to hinlself, 
as he proceeded: "we should think of what is nearest; 
and for me, at present, there is nothing nearer than 
the nlournful errand I have conle to do. Let me 
see whether I can still repeat the speech, which IS 
to put that cruel man to shame." 
lIe then began reciting to himself this piece of 
oratory: not a syllable was wanting; and the more 
his recollection served hiIn, the higher grew his pas- 
sion and his courage, Aurelia's sorro\vs and her death 
were vividly present to his soul. 
ee Spirit of Iny friend!" exclaimed he, " hover around 
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me, and, if thou canst, give son1e sign to me that thou 
art softened, art appeased! " 
Anlid such words and meditations, he had reached 
the sUlnlnit of the hill; and, near the foot of its 
declivity, he now beheld a curious building, which 
he at once took to be Lothario's dwelling, An old, 
irregular castle, with several turrets and peaked roofs, 
appeared to have been the prÜnitive erection; but 
the new additions to it, placed near the n1ain structure, 
looked still more irregular, A part of thenl stood close 
upon the main edifice: others, at SaIne distance, \vere 
combined with it by galleries and covered passages, 
All external syrnrnetry, every shade of architectural 
beauty , appeared to have been sacrificed to the con- 
venience of the interior, No trace of ,vall or trench 
was to be seen; none of avenues or artificial gardens. 
A fruit and pot-herb garden reached to the very build- 
ings, and little patches of a like sort showed then1selves 
even in the intermediate spaces. A cheerful viHage 
lay at no great distance: the fields and gardens every- 
where appeared in the highest state of cultivation. 
Sunk in his own impassioned' feelings, Wilhelm 
rode along, not thinking much of what he saw: 
he put up his horse at an inn, and, not without emo- 
tion, hastened to the castle. 
An old serving-man received him at the door, and 
signified, with much good-nature, thai to-day it would 
be difficult to get adn1ÏsRion to his lordship, who 
was occupied in writing letters, and had already re- 
fused some people that had business with hiIn. Our 
friend becarne more in1portunate: the old man was 
at last obliged to yield, and announce him. He re- 
turned, and conducted Wilheln1 to a spacious, ancient 
hall; desiring hin1 to be so good as wait, since perhaps 
it might be some tiIne before his lordship could appear. 
Our friend walked up and down unl'estfully, casting 
now and then a look at the knights and dalnes whose 
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ancient figures hung round him un the ,valls, He 
repeated the begillning of his speech: it seenied, in pres- 
ence of these ruffs and coats of nlail, to ans,ver even 
better, Every tilne there rose any stir, he put himself 
in posture to receive his Inan with dignity; meaning 
first to hand hinl the letter, then assail him with the 
,yea pons of reproach, 
1\10re than' once mistaken, he was now beginning to 
be really vexed and out of tune, when at last a hand- 
sonle nlan, in boots and light surtout, stepped in fronl 
a side door. "V\That good news have you for 111e?" 
said he to Wilhehn, with a friendly voice: "pardon me, 
that I have Inade you ,vait." 
So speaking, he kept folding a letter which he held 
in his hand. Wilhehn, not without enlbarrass111ent, 
delivered him Aurelia's paper, and replied, "I bring 
you the last ,vords of a friend, which you ,viII not read 
without enlotion." 
Lothario took it, and returned to his chamber váth 
it; where, as Wilhelm through the open door could 
very easily observe, he addressed and sealed SOlne 
letters before opening Aurelia's. He appeared to have 
perused it once or t,vice; and Wilhehn, though his 
feelings signified that the pathetic speech would sort 
but ill with such a cool reception, girded up his n1Ïnd, 
,vent forward to the threshold, and was just about 
beginning his address, when a tapestry door of the 
cabinet opened, and the clergYlnan came in, 
"I have got the strangest 111essage you can think of," 
cried Lothario to hinl, "Pardon 1ne," continued he, 
addressing Wilhelm, " if I anI nut in a lllood for speak- 
ing further with you at this nloment, You remain with 
us to-night; you, abbé, see the stranger properly 
attended to," 
With these words, he made his guest a bow: the 
clergyman took Wilhelnl by the hand, who followed, 
not without reluctance. 
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They 'walked along sonle curious passages in silence, 
and at last reached a very pretty chamber. The abbé 
led him in, then left hin1, making no excuses. Ere- 
long an active boy appeared: he introduced hinlself as 
\Vilhelm's valet, and brought up his supper. In wait- 
ing, he had ll1uch to say about the order of the hou
è, 
alJout their breakfasting and dining, labours and 
aUlusenlents; interspersing llm,ny things ill COnUnelJ- 
dation of Lothario. 
Pleasant as the boy was, vrilhehn endeavoured to 
get rid of him as soon as possiLle. He ,yished to be 
alone, for he felt exceedingly oppressed and straitened 
in his new position, He reproached hinlself 'with hav- 
ing executed his intention so ill, with having done his 
errand only half, One lllonlent, he proposed to under- 
take next morning what he had neglected to-night; the 
next, he saw, that, by Lothario's presence, he ,vollld 
be attuned to quite a different set of feelings, The 
house, too, where he ,vas, seemed very strange to hin1 : 
he could not be at hOl11e in his position, Intending to 
undress, he opened his travelling-bag: with his night- 
clothes, he took out the Spirit's veil, which Mignon 
had packed in along ,vith them. The sight of it in- 
creased the sadness of his humour. "Flee, youth! 
flee!" cried he. "What Ineans this mystic 'word? 
What aln I to flee, or 'whither? It 'were better lHld 
the Spirit called to nle, Return to thyself!" He caRt 
his eyes on some English copper-plates hung round 
the roonl in franles; nlost of them he looked at with 
indifference: at last he met with one, in 'which a ship 
was represented sinking in a tempest; a father, with 
his lnvely daughters, was awaiting death from the in- 
trusive billows. One of the lllaitlens had a kind of like- 
ness to the AlIlazon: an indescribable compassion seized 
our friend; he felt an irresistible necessity to vent his 
feelings; tears filled his eyes, he \vept, and did not re- 
cover his composure till slumber overpowered him. 
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Strange dreams arose upon him toward morning. 
He was in a garden, which in boyhood he had often 
visited: he looked with pleasure at the well-known 
alleys, hedges, flower-beds, Mariana nlet him: he 
spoke to her with love and tenderness, recollecting 
nothing of any bygone grievance. Erelong his father 
joined thein, ill his week-day rlress; with a look of 
frankness that was rare in hÜu, he bade his son fetch 
two seats fro In the garden-house; then took l\lariana 
by the hand, and led her into a grove, 
Wilbehn hastened to the garden-house, but found it 
altogether elupty; only at a window in the farther 
side he saw ...\.urelia standing, He went forward, and 
addressed her, but she turned not round; and, though 
he placed hinlself beside her, he could never see her 
face, He looked out froin the window: in an un- 
kno\vn garden, there were several people, SOIne of 
WhOlll he recognised, Frau Melina, seated under a 
tree, was playing with a rose 'which she had in her 
hand: Laertes stood beside her, counting nloney froill 
the one hand to the other. 
lignon and Felix were 
lying on the grass, the fonner on her back, the latter 
on his face. Philina canIe, and clapped her hands 
above the children : 
figuon lay unmoved; Felix 
started up and fled, At first he laughed while run- 
ning, as Philina followed; but he screanled in terror 
when he sa \v the harper con1Ïng after hÍ1n \vith large, 
slow steps. Felix ran directly to a pond. vVilhehu 
ha
tened after him: too late; the child was lying in 
the \vater! Wilhelm stood as if rooted to the spot. 
The fair Alnazon appeared on the other side of the 
pond: she stretched her right hand to\vard the child, 
and \valked along the shure. The child came through 
the water, by the course her finger pointed to; he fol- 
lo\ved her as she \vent round; at last she reached hp}' 
hand to hÍ1TI, and 1>ulled hini out,. \Vilhelul had COllle 
nearer: the child was all in flanles; fiery drops were 
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falling frolll his body. \Vilhelnl's agouy was greater 
than ever; but instantly the Âlnazon took a white 
veil from her head, and covered up the child with it. 
The fire was at once quenched. But, when she lifted 
up the veil, two boys sprang out fronl under it, and 
frolicsomely sported to and fro; while Wilhelm and 
the Anlazon proceeded, hand in hand, across the garden, 
and noticed in the distance l\lariana and his father, 
walking in an alley, which was formed of lofty trees, 
and seenled to go quite rouud the garden. He turned 
his steps to thenl, and, with his beautiful attendant, 
,vas Dloving through the garden, when suddenly the 
fair-haired Friedrich came across their path, and kept 
thenl back with loud laughter and a thousand tricks. 
Still, however, they insisted on proceeding; and Fried- 
rich ,hastened off, running toward 1\1ariana and the 
father, These seenled to flee before him; he pursued 
the faster, till \Vilhelm saw them hovering down the 
alley alrnost as on wings. Nature and inclination 
called on him to go and help thenl, but the hand of 
the Amazon detain
d hiIn, IIow gladly did he let 
hiInself be held! \Vith this lningled fpeling he awoke, 
and found his chamber shining with the morning 
beams. 



CHAPTER II. 


OUR friend was called to breakfast by the boy: he 
found the abbé waitilig in the hall; Lothario, it ap- 
peared, had ridden unt, The abbé \vas not very talk- 
ative, but rather wore a thoughtful luuk: he inquired 
about Aurelia's death, alid listened to our friend's 
recital of it with apparellt sYlllpathy. " Ah !" cried 
he, "the luan that discerns, with lively clearlless, 'what 
infinite operations art and nature lllUSt have joined in 
before a cultivated hurllan being can be fonned; the 
man that himself as nluch as possible takes interest in 
the culture of his fello\v nlen, - is ready to despair 
when he sees how lightly lllortals 'will destroy then1- 
selves, will Llarnelel5Hly U1' blanlaLly expose thernselves 
tu be destroyed, 'Yhen I think of thet;e things, life 
itself appears to me so uncertain a gift, that I could 
praise the man \\'ho does not value it beyond its 
worth." 
Scarcely had he spoken, when the door flew vio- 
lently up: a young lady caIne rushing in; she pushed 
a way the old servant, who attenlpted to restrain her, 
She lnade right to the abbé, and seized hirn by the 
arm: her tears and sobs ,vollld hardly let her speak 
these ,vords: "'Vhere is he? 'Yhere have you put 
him? 'Tis a frightful treaçhery! Confess it now! I 
kno\v 'what you are doing: I \vill after him, - ,viII 
know where you have sent him!" 
" Be calin, nlY child," replied the abbé, with a
suDled 
composure: "CODle with 111e to your room: you shall 
know it all; only you must have the strength to 
listen, if you ask Dle to relate." He offered her his 
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hand, as if he meant to lead her out. "I will not 
return to my room," cried she: "I hate the walls 
where you have kept me prisoner so long. I know it 
already: the colonel has challenged him; he is gone 
to meet his enemy: perhaps this very moment he- 
once or twice I thought I heard the sound of shots! 
I tell you, order out a coach, and come along with rne, 
or I will fill the house and all the village \vith my 
screanlÌng," 
Weeping bitterly, she hastened to the windo\v: the 
abbé held her back, and suught in vain to soothe her. 
They heard a sound of \vheels: she threw up the 
window, exclaÏIlling, c. He is dead! They are bringing 
horne his body," "He is cOIning out," replied the 
abbé: "you perceive he lives," "He is wounded," 
said she, \vildly, "else he \vould have COine on horse- 
back. They are holding him! The \vound is danger- 
ous ! " She ran to the door, and down the stairs: the 
abbé hastened after her; and Wilhehn, follo\ving, 
observed the fair one rneet her lover, who had now 
dismounted. 
Lothario leaned on his attendant, whom Wilhelm 
at once knew as his ancient patron, J arno, The 
wounded luan spoke very tenderly and kindly to the 
tearful damsel: he rested on her shoulder, and carne 
slo\vly up the steps, saluted Wilhehn as he passed, and 
was conducted to his, cabinet. 
J arno soon returned, and, going up to Wilhelm, " It 
appears," said he, "you are predestined everyvd1ere to 
find a theatre and actors. 'Ve have here commenced 
a play which is not altogether pleasant," 
"I rejoice to find you," answered Wilhelm," in so 
strange an hour: I anl astonished, frightened; and 
your presence already quiets 1HY lllind. Tell me, is 
there danger? Is the baron badly wounded?" 
" I imagine not," said J arno, 
It was not long till the young surgeon entered frolD 
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the cabinet. " N O\V, what say you?" cried J arno to 
him. " That it is a dangerous piece of \york," replied 
the other, putting several instruluents into his leathern 
pouch. \V ilhelrn looked at the band, which was hang- 
ing froni the pouch: he fancied he 'kne\v it, Bdght, 
contrary colours, a curious pattern, gold and silver 
wrought in singular figures, rnarked this Land froln all 
the bands in the \vorld, V\Tilhelm was convinced he 
beheld the very pouch of the ancient surgeon who had 
dressed his \vounds in the green of the forest; and the 
hope, so long deferred, of again finding traces of the 
lovely Amazon, struck like a tialne through all his soul. 
"Where did you get that pouch?" cried he. " To 
\vhom did it belong before you? I beg of you, tell 
Ine." "I bought it at an auction," said the other: 
" what is it to l11e \VhOlll it belonged to?" So speak- 
ing, he \vent out; and J arno said," If there would 
come but one word of truth from our young doctor's 
1l10Uth ! " "Then, he did not buy the pouch?" said 
"\Vilhelm, " Just as little as Lotbal'io is in danger," 
said the other, 
WilhehTI stood, illllnersed in rnany retlections: 
J arno asked how he had fared of late, 1Vilhelm 
sketched an outline of his history; and when he at 
last came to speak of Aurelia's death, and his nlessage 
to the place, his auditor exclaimed, "v" ell! it is 
strange! lTIOSt strange!" 
The abbé entered from Lothario's chamber, beckoned 
J arno to go "in instead of hinl, and said to V\Tilhelm, 
" The baron bids me ask you to rernain .with us a day 
or two, to share his hospitality, and, in the present cir- 
cumstances, contribute to his solaceUlent. If you need 
to give any notice to your people, your letter shall be 
instantly despatched. l\Ieanwhile, to nlake you under- 
stand this curious incident, of \vhich you have Leen 
witness, I lllust tell you sOlllething, \vhich, indeed, is 
no secret, The baron had a small ad venture with a 
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lady, \vhich excited n10re than usual attention; the 
laùy having taken hinl fronl a rival, and wishing to en- 
joy her victory too ostentatiously, After a tinle he no 
longer found the sanle delight in her society; .which 
he, of course, forsook: but, being of a violent tenlper, 
she could not bear her fate \vith påtience. 1\Ieeting at 
a ball, they had an open quarrel: she thought herself 
irreparably injured, and \yould be revenged, No knight 
stepped forth to do battle for her; till her husband, 
whom for years she had not lived \vith, heard of the 
affair and took it up. He challenged the baron, and to- 
day he has \vounded him; yet, as I hear, the gal1ant 
colonel has himself come still worse off." 
Frorn this hour our friend was treated in the house 
as if he had belonged to it. 



CHAPTER III. 


AT times they had read a little to the patient: Wil- 
hehn joyfully perforn1eJ this service, Lydia stirred 
not frolll Lothario's bed: her care for hÌ111 absorbed 
her whole attentioll. But to-day the patient hÌ1nself 
seelned occupied with thought: he bade thenl lay 
aside their book. "To-day," said he," I feel through 
my whole heart ho,v foolishly yçe let our time pass on. 
Ho\v Inany things have I proposed to do, how many 
have I planned; yet ho\v \ve loiter in our noblest pur- 
poses! I have just read over the sehenle of the 
changes \vhich I lnean to lllake in Iny estates; and it 
is chiefly, I Inay say, on their account that I rejoice at 
the bullet's not having gone a deadlier road." 
Lydia looke<l àt hÜll \vith tenderness, \vith tears in 
her eyes; as if to ask if she, if his friends, could not, 
pretend to any interest in his wish to live, J arno 
ans\vered, " Changes such as you project require to be 
considered well on every side before they are resolved 
on." 
" Long considerations," said Lothario," are conlnlonly 
a proof that \ve have nut the point to be determined 
clearly in our eye; precipitate proceedings, that \ve do 
not kno\v it. I see distinctly, that, in managing IllY 
property, there are several particulars in which the 
services of IllY ùependants cannot he relnitteù: certain 
rights which I Illust rigidly insist on: Lut I also see 
that there are other articles, advantageous to me, but 
by no lneans indispensable, \vhich n1Íght admit of 
relaxation. Do I not profit Ly IllY lanùs far better 
than n1Y father did? Is not my incolne still increas- 
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ing? And shall I alone enjoy this growing benefit? 
Shall not those who labour with anJ for lue par- 
take, in their degree, of the advantages .which expand- 
ing knowledge, which a period of Ï1TIprOVelTIent, are 
procuring for us ? " 
" 'Tis hunlan nature!" cried J arno: "I do not blaBle 
myself when I detect this selfish quality aillong the 
rest. Every nlan desires to gather all things round 
hiIn, to shape and nlanage thenl according to his own 
pleasure: the Inoney which he hinlself does not expend, 
he seldolll reckons well expended." 
" Certainly," observed Lothario, " much of the capital 
lllight be abated if we consuilled the interest less capri- 
ciousl y." 
"The only thing I shall 11lention," said the other, 
"the only reasun I can urge against your now proceed- 
ing \vith those alterations, \vhich, for a tÏ1ne at least, 
lllUst cause you luss, is, that you yourself are still in 
debt, and that the l)ayulent presses hard on you. l\ly 
advice is, therefore, to pustpone your plan till you are 
altogether free." 
"And in the nlean\vhile leave it at the nlercy of a 
bullet, or the fall of a tile, to annihilate the \vhole . 
result of lilY existence and activity' 0 IllY friend! it 
is ever thus: it is ever the besetting fault of cultivated 
men, that they \vish to spend their \vhole resources on 
SOITIe idea, scarcely any part of thenl on tangible, exist- 
ing objects, \Vhy \vas it that I contracted debts, that 
I quarrelled with nlY uncle, that I left lny sisters to 
thenIselves so long? Purely for the sake of an idea. 
In America T fancied I nÜght acrolupliRh sOBlCthing; 
over seas, I hoped to Leconle useful and essential: if 
any task was Bot begirt with a thousand dangers, I con- 
sidered it trivial, unworthy of llle, How differently do 
matters now appear! How precious, how Ì1nportant, 
seems the duty which is nearest Ine, whatever it 
may be!" 
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"I recollect the letter \vhich you sent me from the 
Western \vorld," said J arno: "it contains the \vords, ' I 
will return; and in Iny house, an1Ïd lllY fields, among 
nlY people, I will say, Herre or nowhere is America!'" 
" Yes, my friend; and I aIn still repeating it, and 
still repining at n1yself that I an1 not so busy here as 
I was there. For certain equable, continuous lnodes of 
life, there is nothing more than judgnlent necessary, 
and we study to attain nothing lllore: so that ,ve be- 
come unable to discern what extraordinary ßervices 
each vulgar day requires of us; or, if we do discern 
them, we find abundance of excuses for not doing them, 
A judicious man is valuable to himself, but of little 
value for the general whole," 
" We will not," said J arno, "bear too hard upon 
judgment: let us grant, that, whenever extraordinary 
things are done, they are generally foolish." 
" Yes! and just because they are not done according 
to the proper plan. My brother-in-law, you see, is 
giving up his fortune, so far as in his power, to the 
Conlmunity of Herrnhut: he reckons, that, by doing 
so, he is advancing the salvation of his soul. Had he 
. sacrificed a small portion of his revenue, he might have 
rendered many people happy, nlÏght have made for 
them and for himself a heaven upon earth. Our sacri- 
fices are rarely of an active kind: we, as it were, 
abandon what we give away, It if: not from resolu- 
tion, but despair, that we renounce our property. In 
these days, I confess it, the inlage of the count is hover- 
ing constantly before me: I have firmly resolved on 
doing from conviction what a crazy fear is forcing upon 
him. I will not wait for being cured, H ere are the 
papers: they require only to be properly dra\vn out, 
Take the lawyer with you; our guest will help: what 
I want, you know as well as I; recovering or dying, I 
win stand' by it, and say"Here or nowhere is Hcrrnhut !" 
When he nlentioueù dying, Lydia sank before his 
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bed: she hung upon his arm, and wept bitterly, The 
surgeon entered: J arno gave our friend the papers, and 
made Lydia leave the room. 
" For Heaven's sake! what is this about the count? " 
cried Wilhehn, when they reached the hall and were 
alone. "What count is it that nleans to join the 
Herrnhuters ?" 
" One whom you know very well," said J arn 0, "You 
yourself are the ghost who have frightened the unhappy 
wiseacre into piety: you are the villain \vho häve 
brought his pretty wife to such a state that she in- 
clines accompanying him," 
"And she is Lothario's sister?" cried our friend. 
" No other 1" "And Lothario kno\vs-" 
" The \vhole ! " 
"Oh, let me fly!" cried Wilhelm. "How shall I 
appear before hinl? What can he say to rne ?" 
"That no man should cast a stone at his brother; 
that when one cornposes long speeches, \vith a view to 
shame his neigh bours, he should speak them to a 
looking-glass." 
" Do you know that too? ' 
" Anù Illany things beside,'J said J arno, with a srnile. 
"But in the present case," continued he, "you shall 
not get away from me so easily as you did last time. 
You need not no\v be apprehensive of nlY bounty- 
money: I have ceaseù to be a solrlier; \vhen I was one, 
you might have thought more charitably of me, Since 
you saw me, many things have altered. My prince, 
my only friend and benefactor, being dead, I have now 
withdrawn frorTI busy life and its concerns. T used to 
have a pleasure in advancing what was reasonable; 
when T filet with any despicable thing, I hesitated not 
to call it so; and men had never ùone with talking of 
my restless head and wicked tongue, The herd of 
people dread sound understanding rnore than anything: 
t.hey ought to dread stupidity, if they bad any notion 
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what was real1y dreadful. U nùerstanding is unpleas- 
ant, they lllUst have it pushed aside; stupidity is but 
pernicious, they can let it stay, "\Ve11, be it so' I need 
to live: I will by and by conullunicate IllY plans to 
you; if yo
 incline, you shall partake in them. But 
tell Ine first ho\v things have gone \vith you, I see, I 
feel, that you are changed, Ho\v is it 'with your 
ancient maggot of producing son1ethiug beautiful and 
good iu the society of gypsies?" 
" Do not speak of it t" cried \Vilhehn: "I have been 
already punished for it, People talk about the stage, 
but none that has not been upon it can fOl'lll the srna11- 
est notion of it, How utterly these IHen are unac- 
quainted \vith thenlselves, how thoughtlessly they carry 
on their trade, how boulldles
 their pretensions are, no 
mortal can conceive Each ,,"unItl be Bot 0111y first, 
but sole; each \vishes to exclude the rest, and does not 
see that even with thenl he Call scarcely accolllplish 
anything, Each thinks hiIllself a man of 111arve11ous 
originality; yet, \vith a ravening appetite for novelty, 
he cannot \valk a footstep fronI the beaten track, Ho\v 
vehenlently they counter work each other' It is only 
the pitifullest self-love, the narro\vest vie'ws of interest, 
that unite thenl, Of redprocal acconnl1odation they 
ha ve no idea: backbiting and hidden Rpitefulness lllain- 
tain a constant jealousy alnong thenl. In their lives 
they are either rakes or siulpletons, Each claÌIlls the 
loftiest respect, each .writhes under the slightest blalne 
'All this he knew already,' he \vill tell you I \Yhy, 
then, did he not do it? Ever needy, ever unconfiding, 
they seem as if their greatest fear ,vere reason and 
good taste; their highest care, to secnl'e the lüajesty 
of their self-\vill." 
\Vilhelm ùre\v breath, intending to proceed \vith his 
eulogiuIn, \vhen an inlilloclerate laugh fron1 J a1'no illter- 
rupted him, "Poor actors!" cried he; threw hÜll
elf 
into a chair, and laughed a \vay. "Poor, dear actors! 
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Do you know, n1Y friend," continued he, recovering 
from his fit," that you have been describing, not the 
playhouse, but the "
orld; that, out of an ranks, I 
could find you characters and doings in abundance to 
suit your cruel pencil? Pardon Ine: it makes me 
laugh again, that you should think these an1Ïable qual- 
ities existed on the boards alone." 
Wilhelnl checked his feelings. J aruo's extravagant, 
untimely laughter had in truth offended him. "It is 
scarcely hiJ.illg your Inisanthropy," said he, "when 
you maintain that faults like these are universal," 
"And it shows your uuacquaintance with the 'world, 
when you inlpute thelIl to the theatre in such a hein- 
ous light. I pardon, in the player, every fault that 
springs fronl self-deception and the desire to please, 
If he seeln not something to hÏInself and others, he is 
nothing, To seelll is his vocation; he 111USt prize his 
moment of applause, for he gets no other recoIl1pense; 
he nlust try to glitter, - he is there to do so." 
" You ,vill give 1118 leave at least to sinile, in lny 
turn," ans,vered ,\Yilhehu. "I should llever have 
believed that you could Le so merciful, so tolerant." 
"I swear to you I aill serious, fully and deliberately 
,serious, All faults of the man I can pardon in the 
player: no fault of the player can J lJardon in the 
man. Do not set DIe upon chanting my larnent 
about the latter: it might have a sharper sound than 
yours." 
The surgeon entered from the cabinet; and, to the 
question how his patient was, he ans,vered, ,vith a 
lively air of conlplaisance, "Extrenlely ,veIl, indeed: 
I hope soon to see hirn quite recovered," He hastened 
through the hall, not waiting Wilhelnl's speech, who 
was preparing to inquire again with greater inlpol'tunity 
about the leathern case. His anxiety to gain some 
tidings of his Amazon inspired hiIn .with confidence in 
J arno: he disclosed his case to hiIn, and begged his 
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help. " You that know so many things," said he, " can 
you not discover this 1 " 
J arno reflected for a moment; then, turning to his 
friend, "Be calm," said he, "give no one any hint of 
it: we shall come upon the fair one's footsteps, never 
fear. At present I am anxious only for Lothario: the 
case is dangerous; the kindliness and comfortable talk- 
ing of the doctor tells me so. We should be quit of 
Lydia, for here she does no good; but how to set about 
the task I know not. To-night I am looking for our 
old physician: we shall then take further counse!." 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE physician came: it was the good, old, little 
doctor whonl we know already, and to whom we were 
obliged for the communication of the pious manuscript. 
First of all, he visited the wounded lnan, with whose 
condition he appeared to be by no means satisfied, He 
had next a long interview with J arno, but they made 
no allusion to the subject of it when they came to 
su pper. 
Wilhelm saluted him in the kindest Inanner, and 
inquired about the harper. "We have still hopes of 
bringing round the hapless creature," answered the 
physician. " He formed a dreary itenl in your limited 
and singular way of life," said J arno. "How has it 
fared with him? Tell me." 
Having satisfied J arno's curiosity, the physician thus 
proceeded: "I have never seen another man so strangely 
circumstanced. For many years he has not felt the 
smallest interest in anything without him, scarcely 
paid the smallest notice to it: wrapped up in himself, 
he has looked at nothing but his own hollo\v, empty 
Me, \vhich seemed to him like an immeasurable abyss. 
It was really touching when he spoke to us of this 
mournful state. 'BeJore me,' cried he, 'I see nothing; 
behind me nothing but an endless night, in which I 
live in the most horrid solitude. . There is no feeling 
in me but the feeling of my guilt; and this appears but 
like a dim, fornlless spirit, far before me. Yet here 
there is no height, no depth, no forwards, no back- 
wards: no words can express this never-changing state, 
Often in the agony of this sameness I exclaim with 
18 7 
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violence, For ever! For ever! and this dark, incompre.. 
hensible word is clear and plain to the gloom of my 
condition. No ray of Divinity illunlÏnates this night: 
I shed all nlY tears Ly myself alid for nlyself. Nothing 
is nlore h01'riLle to 111e than friendship and love, for 
they alone excite in 1ue the 'wish that the apparitions 
'which surround 111e nlight be real. But these t ,yo 
spectres also have arisen froln the aLyss to plague lue, 
auù at length to tear frOll! me the precious conscious- 
ness of lny existence, ullearthly though it be,' 
" You should hear him speak," continued the physi- 
cian, "when in hours of confidence he thus alleviates 
his heart, I have listened to hÜn often with the 
deepest feelings. \Vhen pressed by anything, and, as 
it \vere, c0111pelled for an instant to confess that a space 
of time has passed, he looks astounded, then again 
refers the alteration to the things about hÏI11, con- 
sidering it as an appearance of appearauces, and so 
rejecting the idea of progress in duration, One night 
he sung a song aLout his gray hairs: ,ve all sat round 
hÜn weeping," 
" Oh, get it for me!" cried Wilhehn, 
"But have you not discovered any trace of what he 
calls his crinle ?" inquired J a1'no: "nor found out the 
reason of his wearing such a singular garb; of his 
conduct at the burning of the house; of his rage against 
the child ? " 
" It is only by conjectures that we can approxÜuate 
to any knowledge of his fate: to question him directly 
contradicts our principle, Obser.ving easily that he 
was of the Catholic religion, we thought perhaps con- 
fession might afford him some assuagenlent; but he 
shrinks a\vay \vith the strangest gestures every tÜlle 
we try to intruduce the priest to him, Ho-wevcr, not 
to leave your curiosity respecting him entirely unsatis- 
fied, I may COlllIl1Unicate our suppositions on the sub- 
ject. In his youth, ,ve think, he nlust have Leen a 
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clergyman: hence probaùly his \vish to keep his beal'll 
and long cloak, The joys of love appear to have 
ren1ained for 1nany years unkno\vn to hÜll. Late in 
life, as \ve conceive, S0111e aberration \vith a lady very 
nearly related to hinl; then her death, the consequence 
of an unlucky creature's birth, - have altogether crazed 
his brain. 
ee His chief delusion is a fancy that he brings nlÏs- 
fortune evel'y\vhere along \vith hinl; and that death, to 
be uuwittingly occasiuncd by a buy, is cOllstantly 
iInpending oyer binl, 
\.t first he \vas afraid of l\lignoll, 
not kno,,"ing that she \vas a girl; then Felix frightened 
hÜn; and as, \vith all his 1ui::;ery, he has a boundless 
love of life, this 11lay, perhaps, have been the urigin of 
his aversion to the child," 
"\Vhat hopes have you of his recovery?" inquired 
our friend. 
" It ad Vêlnces slowly," answerell the physician, " yet 
it does advance. He continues his appointed occupa- 
tions: \ve have no\v accusLolned hÍln to read the ne\vs- 
papers; he always looks for theul \vith eagerness." 
" I al11 curious about his songs," said J arno, 
(C Of these I can engage to get you scveral," replied 
the doctor. "Our parson's eldest SOIl, 'who frequently 
writes do\vn his father's ser1nons, has, unnoticed by 
the harper, lllarked on paper nutny stanzas of his sing- 
ing; out of \vhich sonle songs have gradually been 
piecell together," 
Next nlorning .J arno met our friend, and said to 
hitn, " We ha \Te to aRk a kindness of you, Lydia nluRt, 
for SOUle tÌlne, l)e reIlloved: hûr violent, unreasonable 
love and passionateness hinder the baron's recovery. 
] [is \vound requires l;est and cahuness, though \vith 
his healthy t81nperau18nt it is not dangerous. You 
see ho\v Lydia tortures hiln \vith her telllpestuous anxi- 
eties, her ungovernable terror
, her Hever-drying tears; 
and - Enough!" he added \vith a smile, after pausing 
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for a mOlllent, " our doctor expressly requires that she 
Blust quit us for a"\vhile, We have got her tu believe 
t.hat a lally, one of her most intÏ1nate friends, is at 
present in the neighbourhood, ,vishing and expecting 
instantly to see her. She has been prevailed upon to 
undertake a journey to our la,vyer's, ,vhich is but two 
leagues off. This Ulan is in the secret: he will wofully 
lan1ent that }"räulein Theresa should just have left him 
again; he will seem to think she may still be over- 
taken, Lydia will hasten after her, and, if you prosper, 
will be led fronl place to place. At last, if she insist 
on turning back, you nlust not contradict her; but the 
night will help you: the coachman is a cunning knave, 
and we shall speak with hirn before he goes. You are 
to travel with her in the coach, to talk to her, and 
manage the ad venture." 
"It is a strange and dubious commission that you 
give me," ans,vered Wilhelm, "How painful is the 
sight of true love injured! And am I to be the instru- 
Inent of injuring it ? I have never cheated any person 
so; for it has always seelned to Ine, that if we once 
begin deceiving, with a view to good and useful pur- 
poses, we run the risk of carrying it to excess." 
" Yet you cannot manage children otherwise," said 
J arno. 
"With children it may do," said Wilhelm; "for we 
love them tenderly, and take an open charge of them. 
But with our equals, in behalf of whom our heart is 
not so sure to call upon us for forbearance, it might 
frequently be dangerous, Yet do not think," he added, 
after pausing for a mOlnent, "that I purpose to decline 
the task on this account. Honouring your judgment 
as I do, feeling such attachment to your noble friend, 
such eagerness to forward his recovery by whatever 
means, I willingly forget myself and my opinions. It 
is not enough that we can risk our life to serve a 
friend: in the hour of need, we should also yield him 
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our convictions. Our dearest passions, our best wishes, 
we are bound to sacrifice in helping him, I undertake 
the charge; though it is easy to foresee the pain I shall 
have to suffer, from the tears, from the despair, of 
Lydia." 
"And, for this, no small reward awaits you," an- 
swered J arno : "Fräulein Theresa, whom you get 
acquainted with, is a lady such as you váll rarely 
see. She puts IlIany a IlIan to shalne; I lnay say, 
she is a genuine Amazon: while others are but pretty 
counterfeits, that wander up and down the world in 
that anlbiguous dress." 
Wilhelm was struck: he alIllost fancied that in 
Theresa he would find his Anlazoll again; especially 
as Jarno, whom he importuned to tell him more, broke 
oft' abruptly, and went a-way. 
The new, near hope of once more seeing that beloved 
and honoured being awoke a thousand feelings in his 
heart. He now looked upon the task 'which had been 
given him as the intervention of a special Providence: 
the thought that he was n1Înded treacherously to carry 
off a helpless girl from the object of her sincerest, 'VOTll)- 
est love dwelt but a mOlnent in his n1Ïnd, as the shadow 
of a bird flits over the sunshiny earth, 
The coach was at the door: Lydia lingered for a 
moment, as she was about to nlount. "Salute your 
lord again for me," said she to the old servant: "tell 
him that I shall be home before night," Tears were 
standing in her eyes as she again looked back when the 
carriage started. She then turned round to vV ilhelnl, 
made an effort to conlpose herself, and said, "In Fräu- 
lein Theresa you will finù a very interesting }!erson. 
I wonder what it is that brings her hither; for, you 
must know, Lothario and she once passionately loved 
each other, In spite of the distance, he often used to 
visit her: I was staying with her then; I thought 
they would have lived and died for one another, But 
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all at once it went to wreck, no creature could discover 
why, He had seen n1e, and I n1ust confess that I was 
envious of Theresa's fortune; that I scarcely hid my 
love froin hÜn; that, when he suddenly appeared to 
choose me in her stead, I could not but accept of hÌ1n. 
She behaved to Ine Leyond my wishes, though it aIrnost 
seeined as if I had rubbed her of this precious lover. 
But, ah! ho\v many thousand tears and pains that love 
of his has cost Ine! .At first ,ve Illet only now and 
then, and by stealth, at S0111e appuinted l)lace: but 
I could not long endure that kind of life; in his pres- 
ence only was 1 happy, \vholly happy! Ear froin hÏ111, 
lny eyes were never ùry, IllY pulse ,vas never caIrn, 
Once he stayed a\vay for several days: I ,vas altogether 
in despair; I ordered out my carriage, and surprised 
hÜn here. He received me tenderly; and, had not this 
unlucky quarrel happened, I should have led a heav- 
enly life with hi Ill, But, since the tinle he Legan to 
be in danger and in pain, I shall nut say what I have 
suffered: at this InOlnellt J an) bitterly repruaching 
myself that I could leave hin1 for a single day." 
Wilheltn ,vas proceeding to inquire about Theresa, 
when they reached the lawyer's house. This gentle- 
man carne forward to tIle cuach, lalnellting wofully 
that Fräulein Theresa was already gone, He invited 
theln to breakfast; signifying, however, that the lady 
might be overtaken in the nearest village, They de- 
terrnined upon follo\ving her: the coachman did not 
loiter; they had soon passed several villages, and yet 
cOlne up with nobody. Lydia now gave ord
rs for 
returning: the coaclunan drove along, as if he did not 
understawl her, ,A,s she Ì1misted \vith redoubled vehe- 
mence, "\Vilhelrn t.:alled to hinl, and gave the prornised 
token, The coaclllnan answereù that it was not nec- 
essary to go back by the same road: he knew a shorter, 
and, at the saIne tÜne, greatly easier one. He turned 
aside across a wood, and over large COInlnons, At last, 
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no object they could recognise appearing, he confessed 
that unfortunately he had lost his ,yay; deelal'ing, at 
the same time, that he ,voulcl soon get right again, as 
he saw a little to,vn before hinl. Night came on: the 
coacillnan 111allaged so discreetly, that he asked every- 
,vhere, and no,vhere .waited for an alls,ver, He drove 
alung all night: Lydia never closed an eye; in the 
n100nshine she ,vas constantly detecting sÌ1nilal'ities, 
,vhich as constantly turned out to be dissÍ1nilar, In 
the n10rning things around seen1ed kno,vn to her, and 
but more strange on that account, The coach dTew 
up before a neat little country-house: a young lady 
stepped out, and opened the carriage-door. Lydia 
looked at her with a stare of wonder, looked round, 
looked at her again, and fainted in the arlns of 
Wilhelm. 



CHAPTER V. 


WILHELM was conducted to a little upper room: the 
house was new, as small nearly as it could be, and 
extremely orderly and clean. In Theresa, who had 
,velcuIued hiIn and Lydia at the coach, he had not 
found his Amazon: she was another and an altogether 
different woman. Handsome, and but of nliddle stature, 
she moved about with great alertness; and it seemed 
as if her clear, blue, open eyes let nothing that occurred 
escape them. 
She entered Wilhelm's room, inquiring if he wanted 
anything, "Pardon me," said she, "for having lodged 
you in a chanlber which the smell of paint still renders 
disagreeable: Iny little dwelling is but just Inade ready; 
you are handselling this rOOII1, which is appointed for 
my guests. Would that you had COIne on son1e more 
pleasant errand 1 1)001' Lydia is like to be a dull com- 
panion: in other points, also, )TOU will have n1uch to 
pardon, l\1y cook has run away from Il1e, at this 
unseasonable time; and a serving-man has bruised his 
hand, The case might happen I had to manage every- 
thing myself; and if it were so, why, then we should 
just put up with it. One is plagued so with nobody 
as with one's servants: none of then1 will serve you, 
scarcely even serve himself." 
She said a good deal more on different matters: in 
general she seemed to like speaking, Wilhelm inquired 
for Lydia, - if he might not see her, and endeavour to 
excuse hirnself, 
"It will have no effect at present," said Theresa: 
(C time excuses, as it comforts. Words, in both cases, 
194 
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are of little effect. Lydia 'will not see you. 'Keep hinl 
from my sight,' she cried, when I was leaving her: 'I 
could ahnost despair of human nature. Such an hon- 
ourable countenance, so frank a lUanneI', anù this secret 
guile!' Lothario she has quite forgiven: in a letter 
to the poor girl, he declares, 'lVIy friends persuaded 
me, my friends cOlnpelled me!' AUlong these she 
reckons you, and she condemns you ,vith the re
t," 
"She does me too much honour in so blan1Ïng 111e," 
said Wilhelnl: "I have no pretension to the friendshiv 
of that poble gelltlelnan; on this occasion, 1 aln Lut a 
guiltless instrulnent. I will not praise what I have 
done: it is enough that I could do it. It concerned 
the health, it concerned the life, of a man WhOIll I 
value more than anyone I ever kne,v before. Oh, 
what a man is he, Fräulein! and what Inen are they 
that live about him! In their society, I for the first 
time, I may well say, carried on a conversation; for 
the first time, was the inn10st sense of lny ,vords re- 
turned to me, nlore rich, more full, more cOlllprehen- 
sive, froln another's mouth; what I haa been groping 
for was rendered clear to me;. what I had been think- 
ing I was taught to see, Unfortunately this enjoy- 
ment was disturbed, at first by numerous anxieties 
and whims, and then by this unpleasant task. I 
undertook it with submission; for I reckoned it IllY 
duty, even though I sacrificed Iny feelings, to co III ply 
with the request of this gifted company of Inen," 
While he spoke, Theresa had been looking at hÏ111 
with a very friendly air. "Oh, ho\v s,veet is it tó hear 
one's own opinion uttered by a stranger tongue! \Ve 
are never properly ourselves until another thinks en- 
tirely as we do, My own opinion of T.Jothario is per- 
fectly the same as yours: it is not everyone that does 
him justice, and therefore all that know hÏ1ll better are 
enthusiastic in esteem of hinI, The l)ainful St)ntÌInent 
that mingles with the men10ry of hÜu in IllY heart 
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cannot hinder n1e from thinking of him daily," A 
sigh heaved her bOS0111 as she spoke thus, and a lovely 
tear glittered in her right eye. "Thiuk not," continued 
she, "that I an1 so weak, so easy to be llloved. It is 
but the eye that ,veeps, There was a little ,vart U:lJOll 
the under eyelid; they have happily rellloved it, uut 
the eye ha::; been ,veak ever since; the slllallest <'ause 
brings a tear into it, Here sat the little ,vart: you 
cannot see a vestige of it novv," 
He sa\v no vestige, but he sa,v into her eye; it \vas 
clear as crystal: he ahnost iuwgined he could see to 
the very bottom uf her soul. 
" We have no\v," said she," pronounced the ,vatch- 
word of our friendship: let us get entirely acquainted 
as fast as possible, The history of every person paints 
his character, I ,vill ten you ,vhat IUY life has ueen: 
do you, too., place a little trust ill Ine, and let us be 
united even \vhen distance parts us, The world is su 
,vaste and elllpty, ,vhen ,ve figure only towns and hills 
and rivers in it; but to know of SOIlle one here and 
there \vho111 we accord with, ,vho is liviug on ,vith us, 
even in silence, - this makes our earthly ball a peopled 
d " 
gar en, 
She hastened off, engaging soon to take hÜll out to 
walk. Jler lJresence had affected hÍIu agreeably: he 
wished to be inforlned of her relation to I..othal'io. He 
was called: she came to Ineet hÍIn frotn her rOU111, 
While they descended, necessarily one by one, the 
straight and even steepish stairs, she said, "All this 
might have been larger and grander, had I chosen to 
accept the offers of your generous friend; but, to con- 
tinue worthy of hin1, I nlust study to retain the quali- 
ties \vhich gave Ine merit in his eyes, "'There is the 
ste\vard ?" asked she, stepping fro III the bOttOlll of 
the stairs, " You Blust not think," continued she, 
"that I aJn rich enough to need a steward: the few 
acres of IllY own little property I myself can llianage 
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well enough, The steward is nlY ne\v neighboul"s, 
'who has bought a fine estate Leside us, every point of 
which I am acquainted 'with. The good old gentleillan 
is lying ill of gout: his nlen are strangers here; I 
willingly assist in settling theIn," 
They took a walk through fields, nleado\vs, and SOlne 
orchards, Every\vhere Theresa kept instructing the 
steward; nothing so n1Ïllute l)ut she could give a
e(JUl1t 
of it: and \\'ilhehn had reason to \VOIHler at her kllo\\-I- 
edge, her lJre
ision, the lJronll)t dexterity \vith \vhieh 
she suggested nleallS for enùs, She loitered llO\Y here, 
ahvays hastened to the leading-points; and thus her 
task \vas quickly over. "Salute your nlaster," said 
she, as she sent a \vay the nlan: "I lllean to visit him 
as soon as possible, and \vish hinl a cUInplete recovery. 
There, now," she added \vith a snlÍle, as soon as he \vas 
gone, "I Blight soon be ridl: IllY good neighbour, I 
believe, 'would not be disinclined to offer me his 
hand," 
"The old man \vith the gout?" cried V\Tilhelnl: "I 
kno\v not ho\v, at your years, you could bring yourself 
tu make so desperate a detennination." " Nor anl I 
tenlpted to it!" Raid Theresa. "'Yhuever can aÙlllÍn- 
ister \vhat he possesses has enough; and to Lp wealthy 
is a hurdensoille affair, ullless you unùerstand it," 
vVilhehn testified his adn1Ïrfltion at her skill in hus- 
bandry 
Ollcerns, " 1 )ecided inclination, eflrly oppor- 
tunity, external Ílupulse, and continued o

upation in 
a useful business," said she, " lllake nlany things, \vhich 
were at first far harder, po
sible in life, \Vhen you 
have learned \vhat causes stÏInulated 1ue ill this pur- 
suit, you will cease to \vonder at the talent you 1l0\V 
think strange," 
On returning home, she sent hÏIn to her little garden. 
Here he could scarcely turll hiInse1f, so IWITn,v 'were 
the ,valks, so thickly was it so\vn and plauted, On 
looking over to the court, he could not help sll1Ïliug: 
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the firewood was lying there, as accurately sa-wed, split, 
and piled, as if it had been part of the building, and 
had been intended to continue permanently there, The 
tubs and implements, all clean, were standing in their 
places: the house was painted white and red; it was 
really pleasant to behold, Whatever can be done by 
handicraft, which knows not beautiful proportions, but 
labours for convenience, cheerfulness, and durability, 
appeared united in this spot, They served hhn up 
dinner in his own room: he had time enough for nled- 
itating. Especially it struck him, that he should have 
got acquainted with another person of so interesting a 
character, who had been so closely related to Lothario. 
" It is just," said he to himself, "that a man so gifted 
should attract round him gifted women, How far the 
influence of manliness and dignity extends! Would 
that others did not come so ,vofully short, compared 
with him! Yes, confess thy fear, '\Vhen thou lueetest 
with thy Amazon, this woman of women, in spite of 
all thy hopes and dreaming, thou wilt find her, in the 
end, to thy humiliation and thy shame, - his bride." 



CHAPTER VI. 


WILHELM had passed a restless afternoon, not alto- 
gether without tedium, when toward evening his door 
opened, and a handsome hunter-boy stepped fcr,vard 
with a bow. "Shall we have a walk? " said the youth; 
and in the instant Wilhelm recognised Theresa by her 
lovely eyes. 
"Pardon me this masquerade," 
aid she; "for now, 
alas! it is nothing more. But, as I am going to tell 
you of the time when I so enjoyed the world, I will 
recall those days by every method to my fancy. Come 
along! Even the place where we have rested so often 
from our hunts and promenades shall help me." 
They went accordingly, On their way Theresa said 
to her attendant," It is not fair that I alone should 
speak: you already know enough of me, I nothing 
about you, Tell me, in the meanwhile, something of 
yourself, that I may gather courage to submit to you 
my history and situation." " Alas!" said Wilhelm, 
"
I have nothing to relate but error on the back of 
error, deviation following deviation; and I know none 
from whom I would more gladly hide my present and 
my past embarrassments than from yourself. Your 
look, the scene you ill ove in, your whole temperament 
and manner, prove to me that you have reason to rejoice 
in your bygone life; that you have travelled by a fair, 
clear path in constant progress; that you have lost no 
tinle; that you have nothing to reproach yourself 
withal." · 
Theresa answered with a smile, "Let us see if you 
will think_ so after you have heard my history." They 
199 
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walked along: aIIlong buine general reillarks, Theresa 
asked hiln, "Are yuu free?" "I think I anl," said 
he, "and yet I do nut \vish it," " Good!" said 
he: 
"that ilJdicates a 
ulnplicated story: you also 'will 
have sOIllethiug to relate," 
Conversing thus, they ascended the hill, and placed 
theIllselves beside a lofty oak, \\
hich slH'ead its shade 
far out on every side. "II ere," said she, "beneath this 
Gerillan tree, ,vill J disclose to you the history of 
a Gennan Inaiden: listen to Ine patiently. 
"l\ly father \vas a \\Tealthy noblenlan of this prov- 
ince, - a cheerful, clear-sighted, active, able Inan; a 
tender father, an upright friend, an excellent economist. 
I knew but une fault in hiIn: he \vas too COIllpliant to 
a váfe who did nút kllo\v his \vorth, Alas that I 
should have to say so of lIlY Iílother! Her nature 
was the opposite of his. She ,vas quick and change- 
ful; \vithout affection either for her home or fur Ine, 
her only child; extravagant, hut beautiful, sprightly, 
full of talent, the delight of a 
iI'cle she had gatheI'eù 
round her, Her society, in truth, ,vas never large; 
nor did it long coutinuc the salue. It consisted prin- 
cipally of Ineu, foJ' uo 'VOinan could like tu be uear 
her; still less cuuld she endure the Il18rit 01' the praise 
of auy \VOIllan, 1 l'eseluhled IllY father, Luth in foru1 
and disposition, As the duckling, \\.ith its first foot- 
steps, seeks the \vater; so, fron1 nlY earliest youth, the 
kitchen, the storeroonl, the granaries, the fields, \\Tere 
IllY selected eleIllent, Cleanliness and order in the 
house seerned, even \"hile I ,vas playing in it, to be 
IllY peculiar inst.inct, nlY peculiar object, This ten- 
dency gave nlY father pleasure; and he directed, step 
by 
tep, IUY childish endeavour into the suitablest eID- 
ploYlnents, On the contrary, IllY IDother did nut like 
n1e; and she neyer for a rnon1ent hid it. · 
"I \vaxcd in stature: \vith Iny years increased Iny 
turn for occupation, and IHY father's love to me. "VIlen 
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we were by ourselves, when \valking through the fields, 
when I \vas helping to exan1Ïne his accuunts, it was 
then I could see how glad he was. While gazing on 
his eyes, I felt as if I had been looking in upon 
n1yself; for it was in the eyes that I cOll1pletely 
reselnbled hiDl. But, in the presence of IllY lllother, 
he lost this energy, this aspect: he excused me nlildly 
when she blamed l11e unjustly and violently; he tonk 
DlY part, not as if he would protect lIle, Lut as if he 
would extenuate the delllerit of IllY good qualities, To 
none of her caprices did he set hilllf
èlf in opposition, 
She began to be inlluensely taken with a passion for 
the stage: a theatre \vas soon got up; of ll18n of all 
shapes and ages, cro\vding to display thculRelves along 
with her upou her huards, she had ahuntlance; of 
won1en, un the other hand, there \vas often a scarcity. 
Lydia, a pretty girl \vho had J )cen brought up \vith 
lIle, and who prollÜsetl fr(Hll the first to l)e extrellwly 
beautiful, had to ulHlertake the se
ondary parts; the 
nlothers and the aunts were represented by au ancient 
chambern1aid; while the leading heroines, lovers, and 
shepherdesses of every kind \vere seized on by nlY 
Inother, I cannot ten you ho\v ridiculous it seelHed 
to Ine to see the people, everyone of wholn I knew 
fnll well, standing on their scaffold, and pretending, 
after they had dressed themselves in other clothes, 
to pass for sOlnethillg else than what they were, In 
my eyes they were never anything but T.Jydia and nlY 
nlother, this baron and that secretary, whether they 
appeared as counts and princes, or as peasants; and I 
could not understand how they Ineant to Inake n1e 
think that they were sad or happy, that they \vere 
inåifferent or in love, liberal or avaricious, when 1 \\ell 
knew the contrary to be the case, Accordingly 1 vcry 
seldom stayed alllong the audience: I ahvays slluffed 
their candles, that I Inight not be entirely without 
employulent; I prepared the supper; and next llluru- 
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ing, before they rose, I used to have their wardrobe all 
sorted, ,,,hich conlmonly, the night before, they had left 
in a chaotic state, 
"To IllY lllother this activity appeared quite proper, 
but her love I could not gain, She despised Dle; and 
I kno\v for certain that she lnore than once exclaÎ1ned 
with bitterness, 'If the mother could be as uncertain 
as the father, you \vould scarcely take this housernaid 
for 111Y daughter!' Such treatnlent, I confess, at 
length entirely estranged me frOlTI her: I viewed 
her conduct as the conduct of a person unconnected 
with nle; and, being used to \vatch our servants like a 
falcon (for this, be it said in passing, is the ground of 
all true housekeeping), the proceedings of Iny nlother 
and her friends at the same tirne naturally forced 
thelllseives upon ITIY observation. It was easy to per- 
ceive that she did not look on all men alike; 1 
gave sharper heed, and soon found out that Lydia ,vas 
her confidant, and had herself, by this opportunity, 
become acquainted with a passion, which, from her 
earliest youth, she had so often represented, I \vas 
a ware of all their meetings; but I held my tongue, 
hinting nothing to Iny father, whom I ,vas afraid 
of troubling, At last, however, I \vas obliged to 
speak, l\1any of their enterprises could not be ac- 
cOlnplished without corrupting the servants, These 
now began to gro\v refractory: they despised Iny 
father's regulations, disregarded my commands, The 
disorders which arose from this I could not tolerate: 
I discovered all, complained of all to my father. 
"He listened to IDe calmly, 'Good girl!' replied 
he ,vith a smile; 'I know it all: be q niet, bear it 
patiently; for it is on thy account alone that I endure 
it.' 
"I was not quiet: I had Dot patience, I in secret 
blanled nlY father, for I did not think that any reason 
should induce him to endure such things, I called for 
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regularity from all the servants: I was bent on driving 
Dlatters to extremity. 
"J\ly l110ther had been rich before her nlarriage, yet 
she squandered Dlore than she had a right to; and 
this, as I observed, occasioned Dlany conferences be- 
tween my parents. For a long tinle the evil was Hot 
helped, till at last the passions of IllY mother brought 
it to a head. 
"Her first gallant became unfaithful in a glaring 
Dlanner: the house, the neighbourhood, her 'whole con- 
dition, grew ofl'ensive to her. She insisted on reDloving 
to a different estate; there she was too solitary; she 
insisted on removing to the town; there she felt 
herself eclipsed anlong the cro'wd. Of nluch that 
passed bet'ween Iny father and her I kno,v nuthing: 
however, he at last determined, under stipulations 
which I did not learn, to consent that she should take 
a journey, which she had been meditating, to the south 
of France. 
" We were now free; we lived as if in heaven: I do 
believe my father could not be a loser, had he pur- 
chased her absence by a considerable sum. All our 
useless domestics were dismissed, and fortune seeilled 
to sn1Ïle on our undertakings; ,ve had some extremely 
prosperous years; all things succeeded to our wish, 
But, alas! this pleasing state ,vas not of long con- 
tinuance: altogether unexpectedly lilY father had a 
shock of palsy; it laDled his right side, and deprived 
him of the proper use of speech, \Ve had to guess at 
everything that he req uired, for he never coul<l pro- 
nounce the word that he intended. There ,vere tiIlles 
when this was dreadfully afflicting to us: he 'would 
require expressly to be left alone with TIle; ,vith 
earnest gestures, he would signify that everyone 
should go a\vay; and, \vhen \ve sa\v ourselves alone, 
he could not speak the 'word he Ineant. Jlis Ï1n- 
patience mounted to the highest pitch: his situation 
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touched me to the inillost heart, Tllllf; Hluch seemed 
certain: he had sOluethillg \vhieh he \vished to tell 
I11e, \",hiGh espeeially cOllcerned Iny interest, ,\Yhat 
louging ùid I feel to kuo\v it ! At other tÏ1nes I Guuld 
di8covel' all thiugs in his eyes, but llO\V it ,vas in vain. 
Even his eyes no IOllger Rpoke, ()uly this \vas clear: 
he wanted llothillg, he desired nothing; he \vas striving 
to discover sOlnethiug to 111e, \vhich unhappily I did 
not learn. His Inalady l'eyisited hÏ1u: he gnnv entirely 
inactive, illcapaLle of Illotion; aud a short tÏ1ne after- 
\vêll'd he died, 
" J kno\v not ho\v it had got rooted in IUY thoughts, 
that BOllle\vhere he had hid a treasure ,vhich he \visbed 
at ùeath to leave me rather than IllY n1other; I 
searched aLout for traces of it \vhile he lived, but 
I coulll Ineet \vith nOlle: at his deaLh a seal was 
}Jut on everythiug, I \vroLe to 111Y III other, offel'iug to 
cuntÌllue in the house, and luanage for her: she re- 
fused, and I ,vas oLliged to leave the place. A unltual 
testi:unent \vas no,v produced: it gave lllY lllother the 
possession and the use of all; and I \vas left, at 
least throughout her life, dependent on hér. It ,vas 
no\v that I conceived I rightly understood Iny father's 
beckonings: I pitied hÏ1n for having been so weak; he 
had let hirnself be forced to do unjustly to 111e even 
afte.' he \vas dead, Uertain of UIY friends Il1ailltained 
that it \Vaf; little better than if he had disinherited 111e: 
they call1
tl upun ]11e to attack the will by la\v,lJut this 
I never could resolve on doing. I reverenced nlY 
father's Illlnnory too Illnch: I trusted in destiny; I 
trustetl ill IHyself, 
"There \Vas a lally in tlle neighl}olll'hood pus
e
sed 
of large property, "ith \vhorn I had always been 
on good tenns: she gladly received IHe; I engaged to 
superintend her household, and erelong the task gre\v 
very easy to IHe. She lived regularly, 
he loved ol'ller, 
in everything; and I faithfully a
sisted her in strug- 
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gling with her steward and d01nestics, I anl neither 
of a niggardly nor grudging te1nper; but ,ve \VOnlen 
are disposed to iusist, lnore earnestly than lllen, that 
nothing shall be wasted, .Eulbezzleluent of all sorts is 
intolerable to us; we require that each enjoy exactly 
in so far as right ell titles him, 
"Here I was in IllY elel11ent once 111ore: I lllourned 
IllY father's death in silence. J\fy protectress ,vaR con- 
tent with lne: one sluall cir
lullstance alone disturLed 
lIlY peace. Lydia returned: nlY lnuther had been 
harsh enough to cast the poor girl ofÍ: after having 
altogether spoiled her. Lydia had learned \vith her 
n1Ïsiress to cOllsider passiolls as her occupation: she 
was \vont to curL herself in nothing, On her unex- 
pected reappearance, the lady \VhOnl I lived ,vith took 
her in: she \vished to help Dle, but could train herself 
to nothing. 
"About this tirne the relatives and future heirs 
of my protectress often visited the house, to recreate 
thenlselves with hunting. Lothario ,vas frequently 
alnoug thenl: it was not long till I had noticed., though 
without the slnallest reference to lnyself, how far he ,vas 
superior tu the rest, lIe \vas cuurtcous toward all, and 
I.Jydia seelned erelong to have attracted his attention 
to her, Constantly engaged in sOIl18thing, I \vas 
seldoln ,vith the conlpallY: while he \vas thel'e I 
did not talk so luuch as usual; for, I ,vill confess 
it, lively conversation, frOin of old, had been to 
me the finest season of existence, With lIlY father 
I 'vas ,vont to talk of everything that happened, 
"\Yhat you ùo not speak of, you ,vill :::;eldo1H accurately 
think of, No Inan had I ever heard \vith greater 
pleasure than I did Lothario, ,vhcn he told UR of 
his travels and calnpaigns, The \vorld appearc(l Lu he 
before hirn clear and open, as to rue the di
trict \vas in 
which I lived and lllanaged, 1Ye ,,'ere not elltertaillüd 
with marvellous personal adveutures, the extravagant 
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half-truths of a shallow traveller, who is always paint- 
ing out hinlSelf, and not the country he has undertaken 
to describe. Lothario did not tell us his adventures: 
he led us to the place itself, I ha ve seldom felt 
so pure a satisfaction. 
"But still higher was my pleasure when I heard 
hinl talk, one evening, about women, The subject 
happened to be introduced: some ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood had corne to see us, and 'were speaking, in 
the comn1on style, aLout the cultivation of the fen1ale 
n1Ïnd, Our sex, they said, was treated unjustly: every 
sort of higher education men insisted on retaining 
for themselves; they admitted us to no science, they 
required us either to be dolls or family drudges. To 
all this Lothario said not nluch; but, when the party 
was a little thinned, he gave us his opinion more 
explicitly, 'It is very strange,' cried he, 'that men 
are blalned for their proceedings here; they have 
placed WOlnan 011 the highest station she is capable 
of occupying. And where is there any station higher 
than the ordering of the house? While the husband 
has to vex himself with outward matters, while he has 
wealth to gather and secure, while perhaps he takes 
part in the administration of the state, and every'where 
depends on circumstances; ruling nothing, I may say, 
while he conceives that he is ruling much; con1pelled 
to be but politic where he would ,yillingly be reason- 
able, to dissemble where he would be open, to be false 
where he would be upright; while thus, for the sake of 
an object which he 'never reaches, he must every 
moment sacrifice the first of objects, harmony with 
himself,- a reasonable house,vife is actually governing 
in the interior of her family; has the conlfort and 
activity of every person in it to provide for, and nlake 
possible. What is the highest happiness of mortals, if 
not to execute what ,ve consider right and good,- 
to be really masters of the means conducive to our 
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aims? And where should or can our nearest aims be, 
but in the interior of our home? All those indis- 
pensable and still to 1e rene\ved supplies, where do 
we expect, do we require, to fiud theIn, if not in the 
place where "\ve rise and \vhere \ve go to sleep, \vhere 
kitchen anù cellar, and every species of accouunoda- 
tion for uurselves and ours, is to be ahvays ready? 
\Vhat unvarying activity is needed to couduct this 
constantly recurring series in unbroken liviug order! 
Ho\v few are the men to whom it is given to return 
regularly like a star, to conulland their day as they 
coulmand their night; to forn1 for themselves their 
household instruments, to sow and to reap, to gain 
anù to expand, and to travel round their circle \vith 
perpetual success and peace and love! It is when a 
\VOU1an has attained this inward mastery, that she 
truly n1akes the husband whOln she loves, a rnaster: 
her attention will acquire all sorts of kno\vledge; her 
activity will turn theln all to profit, Thus is she 
dependent upon no one; and she procures her husband 
genuine independence, that which is interior and dornes- 
tic: whatever he possesses, he beholds secured: \vhat 
he earns, well elnployed: and thus he can direct his 
mind to lofty objects; and, if fortune favours, he n1ay 
act in the state the san1e character which so well 
becomes his wife at home,' 
"He then described to us the kind of \vife he 
wished, I reddened; for he was describing n1e, as I 
looked and lived, I. silently enjoyed my triunlph; 
and the more, as I perceived, froln all the circum- 
stances, that he had not meant me individually, that, 
indeed, he did not know n1e. I cannot recollect a more 
delightful feeling in n1Y life than this, when a n1an 
whom I so highly valued gave the preference, not to 
my person, but to my inmost nature. \Vhat a reCOlll- 
pense did I consider it! What encouragement did it 
afford me ! 
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"So soon a
 they ,vere gone, 111Y \vorthy benefactress 
with a sn1Ïle observed to Ine, 'Pity that 11len often 
think and speak of ,vhat they will never execute, else' 
here \vere a special luatch, the exact thing for Iny dear 
Theresa! ' I luade sport of her re1l1ark, and added, 
that indeed llleu's understanding gave its yote for 
household ,vives, but that their heart and iInagination 
longed for other qualities; and that 'we household 
people could not stand a rivalry with beautiful and 
lovely wonlen, This was spuken for the ear of Lydia; 
she did not hide from us that Lothario had ulade a 
deep irnpression on her heart: and, in reality, he 
seetned at each ne\v visit to gro\v lnore and l110re at- 
tentive to her, She was puur, and not of rank; she 
could not think of nlarriage; but she was unable to re- 
sist the dear delight of charn1Ïng and of being charmed. 
I had never loved, nor did I love at present; but 
though it \vas unspeakably agreeable to see in 'what 
light Iny turn of Iuind was viewed, how high it was 
ranked by such a lIlan, J \vill cunfess 1 still ,vas not 
altugether satisfied. I now wished that he should be 
acquainted with 111e, and should take a personal inter- 
est in l11e. This \vish arose, without the sluallest 
settled thought of anything that eould result frolll it. 
"The greatest service J did lIlY benefactress was in 
bringing into order the extensive forests which be- 
longed to her. In this precious property, whose value 
tinle and circunlstances \vere continually increasing, 
matters still ,vent on according to the old routine,- 
without regularity, without plan, no end to theft and 
fraud, l\fany hills ,vere standing bare: an equal growth 
was no,vhere to be found but in the oldest cuttings, I 
personally visited the \vhole of theIn, \vith an experi- 
enced forester. I got the ,yO ods currectly lllcasured: I 
set Il1en to he\v, to SO'Y, to plant; in a short tirne, all 
things \yere in progrcss, That J n1Ïght lIlOUllt 1110re 
readily on hurseback, and also 'walk Oil foot 'with less 
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obstruction, I had a suit of Dlen's clothes luade for 
DIe: I was present in Dlany places, I 'was feared in all. 
"Hearing that our young friends, with Lothario, 
,vere purposing to have another hunt, it caIne into nlY 
head, for the first time in lny life, to make a figure, or, 
that I lnay not do lnyself injustice, to pass in the eyes 
of this noble gentleIllan for what I 'was. I put on lny 
Blen'S clothes, took nlY gUll upon nlY shoulder, alHl 
'went for,vard ,vitlI our hunters, to a'wait the party 011 
our lnarches. They canle: Lothario did not kliow 
nle; a nephew of the lady illtroduecd DIe to hÜll as a 
clever forester, joked al)out Iny youth, and carried on 
his jesting in Iny praise, till at last Lothario recognised 
me, The nephe,v secollded nlY project, as if ,ve had 
concocted it together. He, circulllstalltinlly an(l grate- 
fully described ,vhat I had done for the estates of his 
aunt, and consequently for hÏIllself 
"Lothario listened 'with attention: he talked 'with 
me, inquired concerning all particulars of the estates 
and district. I, of course, 'was glad to have such an 
opportunity of showing hÜll IllY kno,vledge: I stood 
DIY ordeal very ,veIl; I submitted certain projects of 
improvement to hÜn, 'which he sanctioned, telling nle 
of similar exaDlples, and strengthenillg my argulllCllts 
by the connection ,vhich he gave thenl, 1\1y satisfac- 
tion grew III ore perfect every nlOUlent, Happily, ho,v- 
ever, I Inerely wished that he should be a('quainte<l 
with Dle, not that he should love nle. We callle 
home; and I observed, nlore clearly than hefore, t1H!t 
the attention he sho'wed l..ydia seeDled expTessive of a 
secret attachnlent. I had reached Iny olJject, yet 1 
was not at rest; froln that day he sl}()\ved a true 
respect for Dle, a fine trust in Ule; in C(nnpallY he 
usually spoke to nle, asked IllY opÏIÔOll, and apI)earetl 
to be persuaded, that, in household Dlattel'S, nothing 
was unknown to nle, His syulpathy exciLpd llll} ex- 
trelnely: even when the conversation was of general 
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finance and political econoluy, he used to lead me to 
take part in it; and, in his absence, I endeavoured to 
acquire more knowledge of our province, nay, uf all 
the empire, The task was easy for n1e: it ,vas hut 
repeating on the great scale what I kne\v so accurately 
on the small, 
"From this period he visited our house oftener. 
We talked, I may say, of everything; yet in SOUle 
degree our conversation always in the end gre\v eco- 
nomical, if even but in a secondary sense. \Vhat 
im1llense effects a n1an, by the continuous application 
of his po\vers, his tirne, his money, even by meallS 
which seelll but slnall, 1nay bring about, \vas frequently 
and largely Rpoken of, 
" I did not withstand the tendency \vhich dre\v me 
toward hirn; and, alas! I felt tou soon ho\v deep, how 
cordial, how pure and genuine, was my love, as I 
believed it more and 1nore apparent that Lydia, and 
not myself, was the occasion of these visits, She, at 
least, was most vividly persuaded so: she made me 
her confidant; and this, again, in some degree, con- 
soled me. For, in truth, what she explained so n1uch 
to her ad vantage, I reckoned nowise of iInportance: 
there was not a trace of any serious lasting union 
being meditated, but the n10re distinctly did I see the 
wish of the irnpassioned girl to be his at any price, 
"Thus did matters stand, when the lady of the 
house surprised me with an unexpected message. 
, Lothario,' said she,' offers you his hand, and desires 
through life to have you ever at his side,' She en- 
larged upon n1Y qualities, and told me, \vhat I liked 
sufficiently to hear, that in me Lothario was persuaded 
he had found the person WhOll1 he had so long been 
seeking for, 
" The height of happiness \vas now attained for me: 
IllY hand was asked by a man for whom I had the 
greatest value, beside 'whom, and along with 'VhOlll, 1 
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might expect a full, expanded, free, and profitable en1- 
ployrnent of Iny inborn tendency, of IllY talent per- 
fected by practice. The stun of IUY existence 
eeIHeù 
to have enlarged itself into infinitude. I gave my con- 
sent: he hilnself caIne, and spoke \vith Ine in private; 
he held out his hand to Ine; he looked into Iny eyes, 
he clasped Iue in his arlns, and pressed a ki
s upon 111Y 
lips, [t was the first and the last, He confided to 
me all his circuillstances; told llle ho\v Iuuch his 
Alnerican can1paign had cost hiln, \vhat debts he had 
accunlulated on his lJroperty; that, on thi::; score, he 
had in sonle nle<1SUre quarrelled ,vith his grand-uncle; 
that the ,vorthy gentlenlan intended to relieve hinl, 
though truly in his own peculiar \vay, being Iuinded 
to provide hÎln with a rich ,vifp, 'whereas, a nlan of 
sense ,voulù choose a hou
ehold wife, at all events; 
that, ho,vever, by lJis sister's illfluence, he hoped his 
noble relative ,vould be persuaded, He set before me 
the condition of his fortune, his plans, his prospects, 
and requested IllY coÖperation, Till his uncle should 
consent, our prornise \vas to be a secret. 
"Scarcely ,vas he gone ,vhen Lydia asked Il1e 
,vhether he had spoken of her, I ans,verec1 no, and 
tired her ,vith a lung detail of econon1Îcal affairs. She 
,vas restless, out of hUlliour; and his conduct, ,vhen 
he caIne again, did not ÏIuprove her situation. 
" But the sun, I see, is bending to the place of rest, 
'VeIl for you, Iny friend! Yon ,vould uther,vi
e have 
had to hear this story, \vhich I often enough go over 
by lHyself, in all its must n1Înute particulars, Let 1ue 
hasten: ,ve are cOIning to an epoch on \vhich it is not 
good to linger, 
" By Lothario I was rnade acquainted with his noble 
sister; and ::;he, at a convenient tirne, contrived to 
introduce 111e to the uncle, I gained the old nlan: he 
consented to our wishes, and I returned with happy 
tidings to my benefactress. The affair ,vas no\V no 
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secret in the house: Lydia hear<l of it; she thought 
the thing ÏIllpossible, 'Vhen she euuld no longer 
doubt of it, she vanished all at once: we kne\v not 
\'r-hither she had gone. 
"Our nlarriage day \vas con1Ïng near: I had often 
asked hinl for his portrait; just as he .was going off, I 
renÜnded hiIn that he had promised it, lIe said, 
, You have never given IHe the case you want to have 
it fitted into,' This was true: I had got a present 
frOlll a fel11ale friend, on which I set no ordinary value. 
Her nalne, 'worked fronl her o\vn hair, was fastened on 
the outer glass: within, there was a vacant piece of 
ivory, on which her portrait was to have been painted, 
,,-hen a sudden death snatched her fronl me, Lo- 
thario's love had cheered nle at the time her death lay 
heavy on my spirits, and J wished to have the void 
\"hich she had left me in her present filled by the 
picture of nlY friend, 
"I ran to my chamber, fetched my je'wel-box, and 
opened it in his presence, Scarcely had he looked into 
it, ,vhen he noticed a lnedallion ,vith a portrait of a 
lady, He took it in his hand, considered it atten- 
tively, and asked me hastily whose face it ,vas, ' l\fy 
mother's,' answered I, ' I could have s\vorn,' said he, 
'that it was the portrait of a Madanle Saint Alban 
whon1 I met some years ago in Switzerland,' 'It is 
the same,' replied I.) sn1iling, 'and so you have un- 
\vittingly become acquainted with your stepnlother. 
Saint A.1ban is the nallle nlY lllother has assluned for 
travelling with: she passes under it in France at 
present,' 
" 'I anI the miserablest Ulan alive!' exclainled he, as 
he threw the portrait back into the box, covered his 
eyes \vith his hand, and hurried from the rOOln. He 
sprang on horseback: I ran to the halcony, and called 
out after hÜn; he turned, waved his hand to Ine, 'Went 
speedily a\vay, - and I have never seen him nlore," 
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The sun went do,vn: Theresa gazed ,vith unaverted 
looks upon the splendour, and both her fine eyes filled 
,vith tears, 
Theresa spoke not: she laid her hand upon her ne\v 
friend's hands; he kis:-;ed it ,vith enlotion: !She Jried 
her tears, and rose, "Let us return, and see that all 
is right," said she. 
The conversation \vas not lively by the way, They 
entered the garden-dour, and noticu(l Lydia sitting on 
a bench: she rose, withdrew before theIn, and ,valked 
in, . She had a paper in her hand: t,vo little girls 
were by her. "I see," observed Theresa, "she is stilJ 
carrying her only cUlnfort, Lothario's letter, ,vith her. 
lIe prolnises that she shall live with him again so soon 
as he is well: he begs of her till then to stay in peace 
with nle. On these ,vords she hangs, ,vith these 
lines she solaces herself; but with his friends she is 
extrenlely angry." 
l\feaInvhile the t\VO children had approached, They 
courtesied to Theresa, and gave her an account of all 
that had occurred ,vhile she was absent. "Y ou see 
here another part uf my emploYInent," said Theresa. 
"Lothario's sister and I have made a league: ,ve edu- 
cate sonle little ones in cornmon; such as proInise to be 
lively, serviceable house\vives I take charge of, she of 
such as sho\v a finer and 1110re quiet talent: it is right 
to provide for the happiness of future husbands, both in 
household and in intellectual luatters, When you 
beconle acquainted ,vith IllY noble îriend, a ne'v era in 
your life will open, Her beauty, her goodness, nlake 
her ,vorthy of the reverence of the ,vorld," \Vilhehll 
did not venture to confess, that unhappily the lovely 
countess ,vas already known to hiln; that his transient 
connection with her ,vould occasion hin1 perpetual 
sorrow, He was well pleased that Theresa let the 
conversation drop, that SOlne business called for her 
within. lIe ,vas now alone: the intf'lligence which he 
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had just received of the young and lovely countess 
being driven to replace, by deeds of benevolence, her 
own lost cornfort, rnade hirn very sad; he felt, that, 
with her, it was but a need of self-obliviun, an atternpt 
to supply, by the hopes of happiness to others, the 
want of a cheerful enjoyrnent of existence in herself, 
He thought Theresa happy, since, even in that unex- 
pected rnelancholy alteration which had taken place 
in her prospects, there was no alteration needed in 
herself, "IIow fortunate beyond all others," cried 
he, "is the n1an, "tho, in order to adjust hirnself to 
fate, is not required to cast a way his \vhole preceding 
life 1 " 
Theresa canle into his roon1, and begged pardon for 
disturbing hirll. ":rvry ,,-hole library," said she, "is in 
the wall-press here: they are rather books which I do 
not thro\v aside, than \vhich I have taken up. Lydia 
wants a pious book: there are one or t\VO of that sort 
among them, Persons ,vho throughout the 'whole 
t'welve months are worldly, think it necessary to be 
godly at a time of straits: all nIoral and religious mat- 
ters they regard as physic, which is to be taken with 
,aversion \vhen they are unwell; in a clergyn1an, a 
nloralist, they see nothing but a doctor, \vhorl1 they 
cannot soon enough get rid of, N ow, I confess, I look 
upon religion as a kind of diet, which can only be so 
when I make a constant practice of it, when through- 
out the whole t\velve rnonths I never lose it out of 
sight." 
She searched alllong the books: she found SOine 
edifying works, as they are called, "It was of rny 
nlother," said Theresa, "that poor Lydia learned to 
have recourse to books like these, While her gallant 
continued faithful, plays and novels were her life: his 
departure brought religious writings once more into 
credit. I, for nlY share, cannot understand," continued 
she, "ho\v nlen have nlade theillseives believe that 
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God speaks to us through books and histories. The 
man to whonl the universe does not reveal directly 
what relation it has to hinl, ,vhose heart does not teÏ1 
hinl what he o'ves to himself and others, that man 'will 
scarcely learn it out of books, which generally do little 
more than give our errors nanles." 
She left our friend alone: he passed his evening in 
exaruining the little library; it had, in truth, been 
gathered quite at randonl. 
Theresa, for the few days '\Vilhelm spent with her, 
continueù still the san1e: she related to him at dif- 
ferent times the consequence of that singular incident 
with great minuteness, Day and hour, place and name, 
were present, to her men1ory: we shall here compress 
into a word or t,vo so rnuch of it as will be necessary 
for the infornlation of our readers. 
The reason of Lothario's quick departure was, un- 
happily, too easy to explain. He had met Theresa's 
rnother on her journey: her channs attracted hirn; 
she was no niggard of theln; and this luckless transi- 
tory aberration canle at length tu shut him out from 
being united to a lady whonl nature seemed to have 
expressly made for him, As for Theresa, she continued 
in the pure circle of her duties, They learned that 
Lydia had been living in the neighbourhood in secret. 
She was happy that the marriage, though for unknown 
causes, had not been cOInpleted. She endeavoured to 
renew her intimacy with Lothario; and more, as it 
seen1ed, out of desperation than affection, by surprise 
than with consideration, froln tedium than of purpose, 
he had n1et her wishes, 
Theresa was not uneasy on this account; she waived 
all further claÜns; and, if he had even been her hus- 
band, she ,voulù probably have had sufficient spirit to 
enùure a matter of this kind, if it had not troubled her 
dOlnestic order: at least, she often used to say, that a 
wife who properly conducted her econon1Y should take 
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no unlbrage at such little fancies of her husband, but 
be always certain that he ,voulù return. 
Erelong Theresa's rnother had deranged her fortune: 
the lusses fell upon the daughter, whose share of the 
effects, in consequence, was slnall. The old lady, "who 
had been Theresa's benefactress, dieù, leaving her a 
little property in land, and a handsollle sunl Ly way uf 
legacy. Theresa soon contrived to lllake herself at 
hOlne in this new, IUUTO'V circle. Lothal'io offered her 
a better property, tJarllo endeavouring to negotiate the 
business; but she refused it. " I will sho,v," said she, 
" in this little, that 1 deserved to share the great ,vith 
hirn; but I keep this before me, that, should accident 
enlhal'rass lue, on Iny o\vn account or that of others, I 
will betake lnyself \vithout the smallest hesitation to 
IllY generous friend." 
There is nothing less Hable to be concealed and 
UUC'1l1ployed than \vell-directed practical activity. 
Scarcely had she settled in her little property, \vhen 
her acquaintance and au vice began to be desire!l by 
ll1<1ny of her neighbours; and the proprietor of the ad- 
jacent lands gave her plainly enough to understand 
that it dependeù on herself alone ,vhether she ,voulJ 
take his hand, anù Le heiress of the greater part of his 
estates. She had alrea(ly mentioned the rnatter to our 
friend: she often jested with him about marriages, 
suitable and unsuitable. 
" 
 othing," said she once, " gives a greater loose to 
people's tongues than when a rnarriage happens which 
they can denominate unsuitable: and yet the unsuit- 
aLle are far Inore COllllllon than the suitable; for, alas! 
with most marriages, it is not long till things aSSlune 
a very piteous look, The confusion of ranks by nlar- 
riage can Le called unsuitable only \vhen the one party 
is unable to participate in the rnanner of existence 
which is native, habitual, and which at length grows 
absolutely necessary, to the other. The different classes 
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have different \vays of living, ,,-hich they cannot 
change or COlllll1Unicate to one another; and this is the 
reason why connections such as these, in general, were 
better not be forn1ed, 'Yet exceptions, and exceptions 
of the happiest kind, are possible. Thus, too, the 
Inarriage of a young won1an with a nlan advanced in 
life is generally unsuitable; yet I have seen S0111e such 
turn out extremely well. For Hle, I know but of one 
kind of marriage that would be entirely unsuitable,- 
that in which I should be called upon to nlake a show, 
and nlanage cere1nonies: I would rather give 1ny hand 
to the sun of any hunest farnler in the neighbuul'hood," 
\Vilhehll at length Illade ready fur returning. He 
requested of Theresa to obtain for hin1 a parting word 
with Lydia. The inIpassioned girl at last consented: 
he said SOllle kindly things to her, to which she an- 
s,vered, " The first burst of anguish 1 have conquered, 
Lothario \vill be ever dear to n1e: but for those friends 
of his, I kllO'V theIn; and it grieves me that they are 
about hiIn, The abbé, for a whiIn's sake, could leave a 
persun in extreille need, or even plunge one into it ; the 
doctor \vould have å11 things gu on like elockwork; 
J arno has no heart; and you - at least no force of 
character! Just go on: let these three people use you 
as their tool; they váll haye nlany an execution to COIIl- 
mit to you. :For a long tiIlle, as I kllO\V well, Iny 
presence has been hateful to theIn, I had not found 
out their secret, but I had observed that they had one, 
\Vhy these bolted rOOl11S, these strange passages? \Yhy 
can no one ever reach the central to\ver? 'Vhy did 
they banish me, \vhenever they could, to nlY o\vn 
cham bel' ? I \vill confess, jealousy at first incited nle 
to these discoveries: I feared some lucky rival Illight 
be hid there, I have now laiù aside that suspicion: I 
am \ve 11 convinced that Lothario loves Hle, that he 
means honourably by n1e; but r am quite as \vell con- 
vinced that his false and artful friends betray hinl, If 


. 
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you would really do hin1 service, if you would ever be 
forgiven for the injury \vhich I have suffered frOln yuu, 
free him fro In the hands of these Inen, But what aln 
I expecting! Give this letter to hinl; repeat what it 
contains, - that I will love hinl for ever, that I depend 
upon his word. Ah !" cried she, rising, and thro\ving 
herself \vith tears upon Theresa's neck: "he is sur- 
rounded by n1Y foes; they \vill endeavour to persuade 
him that I have sacrificed nothing for his sake. Oh! 
Lothario nlay \vell believe that he is worthy of any 
sacrifice, without needing to be grateful for it," 
Wilhelm's parting \vith Theresa was nlore cheerful: 
she wished they lnight soon meet again, "Me you 
wholly know," said she: "I alone have talked while 
we have been together. It will be your duty, next 
tinle, to repay n1Y candour," 
During his return he kept contemplating this new 
and bright phenomenon with the liveliest recollection, 
What confidence had she inspired hinl with. He 
thought of l\lignon and Felix, and how Lappy they 
nlight be if under her direction; then he thought uf 
hinlself, and felt what pleasure it \vould be to live 
beside a being so entirely serene and clear, As he ap- 
proached Lothario's castle, he observed, with n10re than 
usual interest, the central tower and the lnany passages 
and side-buildings: he resolved to question J arno or 
the abbé on the subject, by the earliest opportunity. 
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ON arriving at the castle, "\Vilhelm found its noble 
owner in the way of full recovery: the doctor and the 
abbé had gone off; J arno alone was there. It was not 
long till the patient now and then could ride, some- 
times by hÏ1nself, sometÏ1nes with his friends, His 
conversation was at once courteous and earnest, in- 
structive and enlivening: you could often notice in it 
traces of a tender sensibility; although he strove to 
hide it, and almost seemed to blame it, when, in spite 
of him, it came to view. 
One evening while at table he was silent, though his 
look was very cheerful. 
" To-day," said J arno, " you have nlet with an adven- 
ture; and, no doubt, you relished it." 
"I give you credit for your penetration," said 
Lothario. " Yes, I have met with a very pleasing ad- 
venture, At another tÏ1ne, perhaps, I should not have 
considered it so channing as to-day, when it came upon 
me so attractively, Toward night I rode out beyond 
the river, through the hamlets, by a path which I had 
often visited in forlner years. My bodily ailings must 
have reduced me 1110re than I supposed: I felt ,veak; 
but, as my strength ,vas re-awakening, I ,vas, as it 
were, new-born. All objects seemed to ,veal' the hues 
they had in earlier times: all looked graceful, lovely, 
charming, as they have not looked to me for many 
years. I easily observed that it was mere debility, yet 
I continued to enjoy it: I rode softly on ,yard, and 
could now conceive ho,v men may gro,v to like dis- 
eases which attune us to those sweet elllotions. You 
219 
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kno\v, perhaps, ,vhat used of olù so frequently to lead 
me that ,vay?" 
" If I lllistake not," answered J arno, "it was a little 
love-concern you were engaged in with a farmer's 
daughter," 
" It rnight be called a great one," said Lothario; "for 
'we loved each other deeply, seriously, and for a long 
tirne, To-day, it happened, everything conll>Ílled to 
represent Lefore TIle in its liveliest colour the earliest 
season vf our love. The Loys ,vere again shaking lnay- 
bugs frolll the trees: the ashen grove had not grO'Yll 
larger since the ùay I sa\v her first. It ,vas now long 
since I had rllet \vith l\largal'et. She is nlarried at a 
distance; and I had heard Ly chance that she was 
come \vith her children, SOlne weeks ago, to pay a visit 
to her father." . 
"This ride, then, was not altogether accidental ? " 
"I \vill not deny," replied Lothario, "that I wished 
to llleet her, On coming near the house, I saw her 
father sitting at the duur: a child of probably a year 
old ,vas standing by hun, As 1 approached, a fenlale 
gave a hasty look frorn an upper \vindo,v; and a 
11linute afterward I heard SOllie persoll tripping dowll- 
stairs. I thought surely it \vas she; anù, J \vill COll- 
fess, I \vas flattering rnyself that she had recognised 
rue, and ,vas hastening to Ineet IIle. But \vhat \vas rllY 
surprise and disappointlllent, \vhen she bounded from 
the door, seized the child, to 'VhOlll the horses had 
COIne pretty close, and took it in! It gave rIle a pain- 
ful t\vinge: Iny vanity, ho\vever, was a little solaced 
when I thought I sa\v a tint of redness on her neck 
and Oll the ear, ,yhich 'v ere uncovered, 
"I dre\v up, and, ,vhile speaking \vith the father, 
glanced side\vays over all the windo\vs, to observe if 
she ,vould not appear at sorne of them; but no trace of 
her \vas visible. Ask I \vould not, so I rode away. 
1\1y displeasure was a little Inollified by wonder i 
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though I had not seen the face, it appeared to 111e that 
she \vas seareely chaugetl; and ten years are a pretty 
Bpaee ! Nay, she looked even younger, quite as slim, 
as light of foot; her neck, if possihle, ,vas lovelier than 
Lefore; her cheeks as quick at olushing; yet she \vas 
the lllother of six children, perhaps of 111ure, This 
apparitiun suited the ellchantrnellt ,,-hich surrounded 
Ule su well, that 1 rode along \vith feelillg
 gro\vn still 
younger; and I did llOt turn till I \vas at the forest, 
,vhen the sun was going do\vn, Strongly as the falling 
dew and the prescription of our doctor called upun me 
tu pruceed direct hOllle\Vards, I could not help again 
going round oy the farluhouse. I observed a ,vornan 
,valkillg up and down the garden, which is fenced by a 
light hetlge, I rode along the footpath to it, and found 
nlyself at 11U great distance from the person \"hOIl1 J 
,vanted, 
" Though the evening sun ,vas glancing in 11lY eyes, I 
sa,,, that she \vas busy \vith the hedge, which unly 
slightly covered her, I thought I recognised nlY mis- 
tress. Un coming up, I haltetl, not ,vithout a palpita- 
tion at the heart, Son1e high t\vigs of ,vild roses, 
,,-hich a soft air ,vas blo\ving to and fro, I1lade her 
figure indisti11ct to nle, I spoke to her, asked .her ho,v 
she ,vas, She an:
"vered, in an uudertone, , Quite well.' 
III the lneantirne I perceived a child hehiud the hedge, 
eugaged in plucking roses; and I took the o}.>portuuity 
of a
kil1g \vher(' her ot.her children were, 'It is not nlY 
chi1(l,' saiù she: 'that" ere rather early!' And at this 
lllOllleut it happened that the twigs ,vere blo\Vll a
ide, 
and her face coulù be distinctly seeu. I knew not 
\"hat to lIlake of the affair, It 'was rny IJlistre::-is, and 
it \,TaR Bot, Ahllost yuunger, ahnost lovelier, than she 
used to be teu years before, 'Are not you the farrller's 
daughter?' inquired I, half confused. ' No,' said she: 
, I am her cousin,' 
" , You reseluble one another \vonderfully,' adùed I. 
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" , Yes, so says everyone that knew her half a score 
of years ago.' 
"I continued putting various questiuns to her: my 
n1Ïstake 'was pleasant to Ine, even after I had founJ. it 
out. I could not leave this living image of bygone 
blessedness that stood before me. The child, nlean- 
while, had gone away: it had wandered to the pond in 
search of flowers. She took her leave, and hastened 
after it, 
"I had no,v, ho,vever, learned that nlY foriner love 
,vas really in her father's house. 'Vhile riding forward, 
I employed myself in guessing whether it had been her 
cousin or she that had secured the child from harnl, I 
Illore than once, in thought, repeated all the circum- 
stances of the incident: I can remember fe,v things 
that have affected nle nlore gratefully, But I feel that 
I am still unwell: we must ask the doctor to deliver 
us from the remains of this pathetic humour." 
'Vith confidential narratives of pretty love adven- 
tures, it often happens as with ghost stories: when the 
first is told, the others follow of themselves, 
Our little party, in recalling other times, found 
nUlnerous passages of this description. Lothario had 
the most to tell. J arno's histories were all of one 
peculiar character: what 'Vilhelm could disclose we 
already know. He ,vas apprehensive they nlight men- 
tion his adventure with the countess; but it was not 
hinted at, not even in the remotest manner, 
"It is true," observed Lothario," there can scarcely 
any feeling in the world be more agreeable than when 
the heart, after a pause of indifference, again opens to 
love for some new object; yet I would for ever have 
renounced that happiness, had fate been pleased to 
unite Ille with Theresa, We are not ahvays youths: 
we ought not always to be children, To the Jnan ,vho 
knows the world, who understands what he should do 
in it, what he should hope from it, nothing can be 
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more desirable than meeting \vith a \vife who will 
every'where coöperate with him, who will everywhere 
prepare his \vay for him; whose diligence takes up 
\vhat his must leave; \vhose occupation spreads itself 
on every side, while his must travel for\vard on its 
single path, What a heaven had I figured for myself 
beside Theresa! Not the heaven of an entÈlusiastic 
bliss, but of a sure life on earth; order in prosperity, 
courage in adversity, care for the slnallest, and a spirit 
capable of cOlnprehending and managing the greatest. 
Oh! I sa\v in her the qualities which, when developed, 
make such WOlnen as we find in history, whose excel- 
lence appears to us far preferable to that of Inen,- 
this clearness of view, this expertness in all elnergen- 
cies, this sureness in details, which brings the whole so 
accurately out, althuugh they never seeln to think of it, 
You lllay well forgive lne," added he, and turning to 
Wilhelnl, \vith a smile, "that I forsook Aurelia for 
Theresa: with the one I could expect a calm and 
cheerful life, with the other not a happy hour," 
"I will confess," said Wilhelm, "that, in coming 
hither, I had no small anger in my heart against you; 
that I proposed to censure with severity your conduct 
to Aurelia," 
" It was really censurable," said Lothario: "I should 
not have exchanged my friendship for her with the 
sentiment of love; I should not, in place of the respect 
which she deserved, have intruded an attachment she 
was neither calculated to excite nor to maintain. Alas! 
she was not lovely when she loved, - the greatest 
misery that can befall a wOlnan," 
" Well, it is past!" said vVilhehn. " We cannot 
always shun the things we blame; in spite of us, our 
feelings and our actions sometÌInes strangely s\verve 
fron1 their natural and right direction; yet there are 
certain duties which we never shoul(1 lose sight of. 
Peace be to the ashes of our friend! vVithout censur- 
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ing ourselves or her, let us 'with sympathising hearts 
strew flowers upon her grave, But, at the grave in 
,vhich the hapless mother sleeps, let me ask ,vhy you 
ackno
vledge not the child, - a son vvhorn any father 
nlight rejoice in, and ,vhorn you appear entirely to 
overlook? \Yith your pure and tender nature, ho,v 
can you altogether cast away the instinct of a parent? 
All this ,,,-hile you have not spent one syllaLle upon 
that precious creature, of 'whose attractions I could say 
so luuch," 
"\Vhorn du you speak of?" aBked Lothario: "I do 
not understand you." 
" Of ,,,hOlll lJut of your son, Aurelia's son, the lovely 
child, to whose good fortune there is nothing "anting, 
but that a tender father shoulù a
kno,vledge anù 
rect'ive hill!." 
" You ruisiake, IllY friend!" exclainled Lothario; 
" Aurelia never had a son, at least Ly nle: I know of 
no child, or 1 ,vould ,vith joy ackno,,'ledge it; and, 
even in the present case, I ,vill gladly look upon the 
little creature as a relic of her, and take charge of 
educating it, But did she ever give you to believe 
that the boy was hers, ,vas n1Îne ? " 
"I cannot recollect that I ever heard a ,vord frOln 
her expressly on the subject; but ,ve took it up so, and 
I never for a IllOlnent doubted it." 
"I can give you sOHwthing like a clew to this per- 
plexity," said J arno. "An old woman, ,,,honl you 
Blust have noticed often, gave Aurelia the child: she 
accepted it with passion, hoping to alleviate her sorrows 
by its presence; anù, in truth, it gave her rnany a 
cornfortable hour." 
This discovery avvoke anxieties in "-Tilhehn: he 
'thought of his dear Mignon and his beautiful Felix 
,vith the liveliest distinctness, IT p expressed his ,vish 
to rerllove therll Loth frorn the state ill 'which they 
were. 
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" "r e shall soon arrange it," said Lothario. " The 
little girl Inay be cOlnlnitted to Theresa: she cannot be 
in hetter hands, As for the boy, I think you should 
yourself take charge of hÜn: what in us the ,vomell 
leave uncultivated, children cultiyate when we retain 
theln near us," 
"Hut first, I think," said J arno, " you ,yill once for 
all renounce the stage, as you have no talent for it." 
Our friend was struck: he had to curL hÜnself, for 
J arno's harsh sentence had 1l0t a little wounded his 
self-love. "If you convince Ille of that," replied he, 
forcing a s n1Ïle, "you ,vill do Ine a service, though it 
is but a lllullrnful service to rouse Olle frolll a pleasing 
drealn." 
" Without enlarging on the subject," answered ,J arno, 
"I could Inerely ,vish you ,vollld go and fetch the 
chilùren. The rest will co n1e in course," 
"I aln ready," answered \Vilhehn: "I [un restless, 
and curious to see if I can get no further klH)\vledge of 
the Loy: I long to see the little girl who has attached 
herself HO strangely to HIe," 
It wa:-; agreed that he shoulcl lose no tÏ111e in setting 
out. Next day he had prepared hÜllself: his horse 
was saddled; he only ,vaited for Lothario to take leave 
of hinl. .At the dinner-hour they ,vent as usual to 
table, not ,vaiting for the nlaster of the house, lIe did 
not corne till late, and then sat do,vn by theIn, 
"I could bet," said J arno, "that to-day you have 
again been Inaking trial of your tenderness of heart: 
you have not been able to ,vithstand the curiosity to 
see your quondam love." 
" Guesseù !" replied Lothario. 
"Let us hear," said J arno, " how it went: I long to 
kno,v." 
" I confess," replied Lothario," the affair lay nearer 
my heart than it reasonably ought: so J fonned the 
resolution of again riding out, anù actually seeing the 
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person whose rene'wed young image had affected me 
,vith such a pleasing illusion. I a1jgl
ted at some 
distance frolll the house, anù sent the horses to a side, 
that the children, ,vho 'were playing at the door, might 
not be disturued, I entered the house: by chance she 
nlet me just \vithin the threshold; it was herself; ànd 
I recognised her, not'withstanding the striking change, 
She had gro,vn stouter, and seellleù to be larger; her 
gracefulness ,vas shaded by a look of staidness; her vi- 
vacity had passed into a cahn reflectiveness. Her head, 
\vhich she once bore so airily and freely, drooped a lit- 
tIe: slight furro\vs had been traced upon her bro\v, 
" She cast down her eyes on seeing me, but no blush 
announced an inward 1novenlent of the heart. I held 
out my hand to her, she gave me hers; I inquired about 
her husband, he \vas absent; about her children, she 
stepped out and called theIn; all caIne in and gathered 
round her, Nothing is I110re charn1Ïng than to see a 
mother with a child upon her arnl; nothing is more 
reverend than a mother among many children, That 
I 1night say something, I asked the name of the young- 
est. She desired 1ne to walk in and see her father; I 
agreed; she introduced nle to the. room, ,vhere every- 
thing was standing almost just as I had left it; and, 
what seemed stranger still, the fair cousin, her living 
image, was sitting on the very seat behind the spinning- 
wheel, 'where I had found lny love so often in the self- 
saIne fornI, A little girl, the very figure of her nlother, 
had C0111e after us; and thus I stood in the nlost curious 
scene, bet\veen the future and the past, as in a grove 
of oranges, where ,,
ithin a little circle flowers and 
fruits are living, in successive stages of their gro,vth, 
beside each other, The cousin ,vent a ,yay to fetch us 
some refreshment: I gave the ,voman I had loved so 
much my hand, and said to her,' I feel a true joy in 
seeing you again,' 'Y ou are very good to say so,' 
answered she; 'but I also can assure you I feel the 
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highest joy. How often have I,vished to see you once 
more in lllY life! I have wished it in mOlllents which 
I regarded as my last.' She said this with a settled 
voice, ,vithout appearance of emotion, with that natural 
air which of old delighted llle so much. The cousin 
returned, the father with her; and I leave you to con- 
ceive ,vith what feelings I remained, and with what I 
callle away." 


. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


. 


IN his journey to the to\vn, our friend was thinking 
of the lovely 'VOlllen wholn he kne\v or had heard of: 
their curious fortunes, which contained so little happi- 
ness, were present to hiIn with a sad distinctness. 
" Ah !" cried he, "poor l\lariana! What shall I yet 
learn of thee? And thou, noble Arnazon, glorious, 
protecting spirit, to \VhOnl I owe so llluch, WhOIll I 
everywhere expect to meet, and nowhere see, in what 
mournful circumstances may I find thee, shouldst thou 
again appear before me ! " 
On his arrival in the town, there \vas not one of his 
acquaintances at hOIne: he hastened to the theatre; 
he supposed they woulù be rehearsing, Here, ho\v- 
ever, all was still; the house seelned elnpty : one little 
door alone ,vas open, Passing through it to the stage, 
he founù Âurelia's ancient serving-maid, elnployed in 
se,ving linen for a new decoration: there \vas barely 
light enough to let her \vork, :Felix and l\1igllon \vere 
sitting by her on the floor: they had a book bet\veen 
'them; and, while :Mignon read aloud, Felix was repeat- 
ing all the words, as if he, too, knew his letters, - as 
if he, too, could react 
The children started up, and ran to him: he embraced 
them with the tenderest feelings, and brought them 
closer to the \VOnlan, "Art thou the person," said he 
to her with an earnest voice, "from 'VhOIll Aurelia 
received this chilù?" She looked up fron1 her ,york, 
and turned her face to hiln: he sa\v her in full light; 
he started back in terror, - it \vas old Barbara. 
228 
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"Where is Mariana?" cried he. ":Far froll1 here," 
replied the crone. 
" And Felix - " 
" Is the son of that unhappy and too true and ten- 
der-hearted girl.. May you never feel what you havEi 
nla<.le us suffer! 1fay the treasure \vhich I no\v 
deliver you nlake you as happy as he l1lade us 
wretched! " 
She arose to go away: Wilhehn held her fast, " I 
mean not to escape you," said she: "let 111e fetch a 
pa]?er that will nwke you glad and sorrowful." 
She retired, and Wilhelnl gazed upon the child \vith 
a painful joy: he durst not reckon hinl his o\vn. " He 
is thine!" cried Mignon, " he is thine!" and passed the 
child to ,\Vilhelnl's knee. 
Barbara caIne back, and handed hiIn a letter. "Here 
are Mariana's last \vords," said she. 
" She is dead!" cried he. 
" Dead," said the old WOlllan, "I wish to spare you 
all reproaches." 
Astonisheù and confounded, Wilhehn broke up the 
letter; but scarcely had he read the first \\Tords of it 
\vhen a Litter grief took hold of hinl: he let the letter 
fall, and sank upon a seat. l\lignoll hurried to hirn, 
trying to console hÌ1u. In thê Illeantime Felix had 
picked up the letter: he teased his piaYll1ate till she 
yielded, till she knelt beside hÜu and read it over. 
}"'elix repeated the \vords, and Wilhehn was cOIllpelled 
to hear them twice. " If this sheet should ever reach 
thee, theu hunent thy ill-starred friend. Thy love has 
caused her death. The boy, \vhose birth I survive Lut 
a fe\v days, is thine: I die faithful to thee, lnnch as 
appearances n1ay be against 111e; \vith thee I lost every- 
thing that bound 111e to life, I die content, for they 
have assured I11e that the child is healthy and \,,-ill 
live, Listen to old BarLara; forgive her: fare\vell, and 
forget 111e not." 
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1Vhat a painful, and yet, to his cOlllfort, half enig- 
matic letter! Its contents pierced through his heart, 
as the children, stuttering and stamrrtering, pronounced 
and repeated thenl, 
"That's ",hat has COlne of it!" said the crone, not 
waiting tin he had recovereù. "Thank Heaven, that, 
having lost so true a love, you have still left you so 
fiue a child. Y uur grief váll be unequalled when you 
1earll ho,v the pour, guod girl stood faithful to you to 
the eud, hu,v n1Ïserable she becalne, and what she sac- 
rificed for your Bake." 
" Let llle drain the cup of sorrow and of joy at once! " 
cried vVilhehn. "Collvince nle, even persuade me, 
that she was a good girl, that she deserved respect as 
,veIl as love: then leave Dle to DlY grief for her irrep- 
arable loss," 
" It is not yet time," said Barbara: "I have ,vork to 
do, and I would not ,ve ",-ere seen together. Let it be 
a secret that }....elix is your SOIl: I should have too 
llluch abuse to suffer fronl the cOlnpany, for having 
forrnerly deceived them. l\fignon will not betray us: 
she is good and close." 
" I have known it long, and I said nothing," ans,vered 
l\lignon. " Ho,v is it possible 1 " cried Barbara. 
" Whence?" cried v'Yilhelm. 
"The spirit told it me." 
" vVhere ? vVhere ? " 
"In the vault, ",-hen the old man drew his knife, it 
caned to 111e, ' Bring his father;' and I thought it must 
be thou." 
" lVho called to thee?" 
"I know not: in nlY heart, in my head, I was terri- 
fleel; I trelubled, I prayed; then it called, and I under- 
stood it." 
Wilhelm pressed her to his heart, reconlmended 
Felix to her, and retired, He had not observed till 
then that she ,,,as grown llluch paler and thinner 
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than when he left her. Madam Melina was the 
first acquaintance he DIet: she received him in 
the friendliest lnanner. "Oh that you might find 
everything among us as you wished!" exclairned 
she. 
"I doubt it," answered "\Vilhehll: "I do not expect 
it, Confess that they have taken all their n1easures to 
dispense with Dle." 
"Why would you go away?" replied his friend, 
"We cannot soon enough convince ourselves," said 
he, "how very silnply we Inay be dispensed with in the 
world. What important versunages we conceive our- 
selves to be ! We think that it is we alone who ani- 
Dlate the circle we move in; that, in our absence, life, 
nourishlllent, and breath will rnake a general pause: 
and, alas! the void which occurs is scarcely reluarked, 
so soon is it filled up again; nay, it is often but the 
place, if not for something better, at least for SOllle- 
thing more agreeable." 
" And the sorrows of our friends we are not to take 
into account?" 
" For our friends, too, it is well, when they soon re- 
cover their COlllposure, when they say each to hinlself, 
there where thou art, there where thou relnainest, ac- 
con1plish 
hat thou canst; be busy, be courteous, and 
let the present scene delight thee." 
On a narrower inquiry, he found what he had looked 
for: the opera had been set up, and was exclusively 
attracting the attention of the public, His parts had 
in the meanwhile been distributed between Horatio 
and Laertes, and both of thelll were in the habit of 
eliciting from the spectators far lllore liberal applause 
than he had ever been enabled to obtain, 
Laertes entered: and J\{aùanl J\felilla cried, "Look 
you here at this lucky fellow; he is soon to be a capi- 
talist, or Heaven knows \vhat!" "\Vilhehn, in enlbrac- 
ing him, discovered that his coat \vas superfine: the 
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rest of his apparel was siulple, but of the very best 
material:::;, 
" Solve me the riddle!" cried our friend. 
" You are still in tinle to learn," replied Laertes, 
"that nlY running to and fro is no,v about to be repaid; 
that a p
n'tner in a large cOllll11ercial house is turning 
to advantage I11Y acquirelllents froIH books or observa- 
tion, and allo,ving 111e a share ,vith hinl. 1 ,vould give 
sOluething, could I purchase back IllY confidence in 
"
Olllell : there is a pretty niece in the house; anù I see 
'v ell enough, that, if I pleased, I Inight soon be a made 
nla n." 
" You have not heard," said Frau l\felina," that a 
nlarriage has already taken place among ourselves? 
Serlo is actually ,vedded to the fair Eh11ira: her father 
,vould not tolerate their secret correspondence." 
They talked in this luanneI' about lllany things that 
had occurred ,vhile he ,vas absent: nor was it difficult 
for hilll to observe, that, according to the present tem- 
per and constitution of the cOl11pany, his dismissal had 
already taken place, 
He Ì1upatiently expected Barbara, ,,,,ho had appointed 
hinl to ,vait for her far in the night. She 'was to come 
,vhen all were sleeping: she required as many prepara- 
tions as if she had been the youngest Inaiden gliding 
in to her beloved. l\leall"while he read a hundred 
times the letter she had given him, - read ,vith un- 
speakable delight the ,vord faithfnl in the hand of his 
darling, with horror the announcement of her death, 
whose approaches she appeared to vie,v unnloved, 
l\lidnight was past, ,vhen sOlnething rustled at the 
half-open door, and Barbara canle in ,vith a little bas- 
ket, "I anl to tell you the story of our ,voes," saiel 
she: "and I nlust believe that you ,vill sit unmoved at 
the recital; that you are ,vaiting for l11e but to satisfy 
your curiosity; that you ,viII now, as you did fOflllel'ly, 
retire ,vithin your cold selfishness, ,vhile our hearts are 
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breaking. But look you here! Thus, on that happy 
evening, did I bring you the bottle of chanlpagne; 
thus did I place the three glasses on the table: and as 
you then began, ,vith soft nursery tales, to cozen us 
and lull us asleep; so 'will I now with stern truths 
instruct you and keep you waking." 
Wilhehu kne\v not ,,,,hat to say, when the old 
'VOlnall, in fact, let go the cork, and filled the three 
glasses to the brÍIn. . 
"Drink!" cried she, having enlptied at a draft her 
foanling glass, "Drink, ere the spirit of it pass! This 
t
1Ïrd glass shall froth away untasted to the nlenlory of 
nlY unhappy J\Iaria II a, Ho,v red 'v ere her lips .when 
she then drank your health! Ah, and now for ever 
pale and cold ! " 
" Sibyl! Fury!" cried "Tilhelm, springing up, and 
striking the table with his fist, ",vhat evil spirit pos- 
sesses thee and drives thee? For 'what dust thou take 
nle, that thuu thinkest the simplest narrative of J\lari- 
ana's death and SOlTO'VS 'will not harrow DIe enough, but 
usest these hellish arts to shal'pen lilY tornlent? If 
thy insatiable greediness is such, that thou lllust revel 
at the funeral-table, drink and speak! I have loathed 
thee fronl of old; and I cannot reckon J\1ariana guilt- 
less while I even look upon thee, her conlpanion." 
, "Softly, nlein Herr!" replied the crOlle: "you shaH 
Dot ruffle TIle, Y our debts to us are deep and dark: 
the railing of a debtor dues not anger one, But you 
are right: the sinlplest narrative will punish you suf- 
ficiently. Hear, then, the struggle and the victory of 
l\lariana striving to continue yours," 
"Contillue nlÍl1e?" cried Wilhehn: "\vhat fable 
clost thou lllèan to tell Ille ? " 
" Interrupt l11e not," said she; "heal' nIe, an<l then 
give what belief YOll list: to Ine it iH all one, I>id 
you not, the last night yon \verc \vith us, find a letter 
in the room, and take it with you?" 
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"I found the letter after I had taken it with me: it 
was lying in the neckerchief, which, in the warmth of 
my love, I had seized and carried off." 
" What did the sheet contain 1 " 
"The expectation of an angry lover to be better 
treated on the next than he had been on the preceding 
evening, Anù that you kept your word' to him, I need 
not be told; for I saw hirn with my own eyes gliding 
froln your house before day break," 
" You may have seen hinl; but \vhat occurred within, 
how sadly Mariana passed that night, ho\v fretfully J 
passed it, you are yet to learn. I 'will be altugether 
canùid: I will neither hide nor palliate the fact, that I 
persuaded .l\Iariana to yield to the solicitations of a cer- 
tain Norberg; it \vas \viLh repugnance that she fol- 
lo\ved IllY ad vice, nay, that she even heard it, He 'was 
rich; he seerned attached: T hoped he .would be con- 
stant, Soon after, he was forced to go upon his journey; 
and Mariana becalne acquainted ,,'ith you, 'Vhat had 
I then to abide! vVhat to hinder, what to undergo! 
'Oh!' cried she often, 'hadst thou spared nlY youth, 
DlY innocence, but four short weeks, I n1Ïght have 
found a worthy object of my love; I had then been 
worthy of hÜn; and love n1Ïght have given, with a 
quiet conscience, \vhat no,v I have sold against my 
will.' She entirely abandoned herself to her affection 
for you: I need not ask if you \vere happy. Over her 
understanding I had an unbounded po\ver, for I knew 
the Ineans of satisfying all her little inclinations: but 
over her heart I had no control; for she never sane- 
tioned what I did for her, ",
hai I counselled her to do, 
when her heart said nay. It ,vas oBly to irresistible 
necessity that she would yield, but ere long the neces- 
sity appeared to her extrelnely pressing, In the first 
period of her youth, she had uever kno\vn want; by a 
c01l1plication of n1Ïsfortunes, her people lost their for- 
tune; the pour girl haù been useù to have a number of 
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conveniences; and upon her young spirit certain prin- 
ciples of honour had been stanlped, \vhich made her 
restless, without 111uch helping her. She had not the 
snlallest skill in worldly nlatters: she ,vas innocent in 
the strictest nleaning of the word. She had no idea 
that one could buy without paying; nothing frightened 
her more than being in debt: she always rather liked 
to give than take. This, and this alone, was ,vhat 
made it possible that she could be constrained to give 
herself away, in order to get rid of various little debts 
which weighed upon her," 
" And couldst not thou," cried 'Vilhelnl, in an angry 
tone, " have saved her?" 
" Oh, yes!" replied the beldame, "with hunger and 
need, \vith sorrow and pri vation; but for this I 'was 
not disposed." 
"Al)on1Ïnable, base procuress! So thou hast sacri- 
ficed the hapless creature! Offered her up to thy 
throat, to thy insatiable Inaw!", 
" It were better to cOlnpose yourself, and cease your 
reviling," said the darne. "If you will revile, go to 
your high, noble houses: there you ,viII meet with nlany 
a mother, full of anxious cares to find out for some 
lovely, heavenly nlaiden the most odious of men, pro- 
vided he be the richest. See the poor creature shiver- 
ing and faltering before her fate, and nowhere finding 
consolation, till S0111e nlore experienced feluale lets her 
understand that, by marriage, she acquires the right, 
in future, to dispose of her heart and person as she 
I " 
P eases. 
" Peace!" cried 'Vilhehn, "Dost thou t.hink that 
one crinle can be the excuse of anuther? To thy story, 
without further observations!" 
"Do you listen, then, without blaming! Mariana 
beca111e yours against nlY \vill. In this ad venture, at 
least, I have nothing to reproach Hlyself with. N 01'- 
berg returned; he lllade haste to visit 1fariana: she 
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received him coldly and angrily, - would not even 
achllit hÜn to a kiss, I enlployed all nlY art in apolo- 
gising for her cunduct, - ga ve hinl to ullderstand that 
her confessor had a \vakened her conscience; that, so 
long as conscientious scruples lasted, one \vas bound to 
respect theIne I at last so far succeeded that he \vent 
a ,yay, I pron1Îsing to ÙO IllY utInost for hinl, lIe was 
rich and rude; but there \vas a, touch of gooduess in 
hiIn, and he loved l\lariana ",-ithout linÜt. He pro In- 
ised to be patient, and I laboured 'with the greatest 
ardonr not to try hÜn too far. With l\lariana I had a 
stubborn contest: I persuaded her, nay, I may call it 
forced her, by the threat of leaving her, to write to 
Norberg, and invite hÜn for the night, You canle, 
and by chance picked up his ans",-er in the neckerchief. 
Your presence broke IllY ganIe, }....or scarcely were you 
gone, \vhen she allew began her lalnentation: she swore 
she \vould not be unfaithful to you; she ",-as so pas- 
sionate, so frantic, that I could not help sincerely pity- 
ing her, In the end, I promised that for this night 
also I would pacify her lover, and send him off, under 
sonle pretence or other. I entreated her to go to Led, 
but she did not seenl to trust me: she kept on her 
clothes, and at last fell asleep, without undressing, 
agitated and exhausted with \veeping as she was. 
"N orb erg canle; representing in the blackest hues 
her conscientious agonies and her repentance, I en- 
deavoured to retain hirn: he wisheu to see her, and I 
went into the room to prepare her; he fol1o\ved me, 
and both of us at once came for\vard to her bed. She 
a ,yoke, sprang wildly up, and tore herse
f from our 
arnlS: she conjured and begged, she entreated, threat- 
ened, and declared she \vould not yield, She was 
ÏInprovident enough to let fall sorne worùs about the 
true state of her affections, \vhich poor Norberg had to 
unùerstand in a spiritual sense, At length he left her, 
and she locked her duoI'. I kept hirll lung \vith file, 
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and talked with him about her situation. I told him 
that she was with child; that, 11001' girl, she should be 
humoured, He was so delighted with his fatherhood, 
with his prospect of a boy, that he granted everything 
she wished: he promised rather to set out and travel 
for a time, than vex his dear, and injure her by these 
internal troubles, '\Vith such intentions, at an early 
hour he glided out; and if you, lIJein Herr, stood sen- 
try by our house, there was nothing wanting to your 
happiness, but to have looked into the bosom of your 
rival, whonl you thought so favoured and so fortunate, 
and whose appearance drove you to despair." 
" Art thou speaking truth?" said Wilhelm, 
"True," said the crone, " as J still hope to drive you 
t d ." 
o espalr, 
" Yes: certainly you would despair, if I could rightly 
paint to you the following morning, How cheerfully 
did she a wake! ho\v kindly did she call Ine in, how 
warmly thank me, ho\v cordially press l11e to her 
bosom! ' Now,' said she, stepping up to her n1Ïrror 
\vith a sn1Ïle, 'can I again take pleasure in lllyself, and 
in my looks, since once more I aUl my OWll, and his, 
Iny one beloved friend's. Ho\v sweet is it to conquer! 
How I thank thee for taking charge of 111e; for having 
turned thy prudence and thy understanding, once, at 
least, to n1Y advantage! Stand by lile, and devise the 
lneans of making me entirely happy!' 
"I assented, would not irritate her: I flattered her 
hopes, and she caressed nle tenderly. If she retired 
1Jut a mOl11ent frOln the window, I was made to stand 
and watch: for you, of course, \vould pass; for she at 
least would see you, Thus did \ve spend the restless 
àay. At night, at the accustolued hour, \ve looked for 
you with certainty. I \vas already out waiting at the 
staircase: I grew weary, and can1e in to her again. 
With surprise 1 found her in her nlilitary dress: she 
looked cheerful and charnlÎng beyond \"hat I had ever 
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seen her, 'Do I not deserve,' said she,' to appear to- 
night in man's apparel? Have I not struggled bravely? 
11y dearest shall see nle as he saw me for the first 
time: I will press him as tenderly and \vith greater 
freedom to IllY heart than then; for am I not his much 
more than I \vas then, when a noble resolution had not 
freed lne? But,' added she, after pausing for a little, 
'I have not yet entirely won him; I lnust still risk 
the utterlllost, ill order to be \vorthy, to be certain of 
possessing him; I Blust disclose the \vhole to him, dis- 
cover to hin1 all IllY state, then leave it to hÜnself to 
keep or to reject llle, This scene I anl preparing for 
my friend, preparing for lllyself; and, were his feelings 
capable of casting 111e a\vay, I should then belong 
again entirely to myself; Iny punislllnent would bring 
llle consolation, I \vould suffer all that fate could lay 
upon me.' 
"'Vith such purposes and hopes, mein Herr, this 
lovely girl expected you: you caDle not, Oh! how 
shall I describe the state of \vatching and of hope? I 
see thee still before me, - with ",
hat love, 'what heart- 
felt love, thou spokest of the man whose cruelty thou 
hadst not yet experienced," 
"Good, dear 13arbar
!" cried \Vilhelm, springing up, 
and seizing the old WOlllan by the hand, "we have had 
enough of ll1ununery ancl preparatioll! Thy indifferent, 
thy cahn, contented tone betrays thee, Give me back 
my l\Iariana ! She is living, she is near at hand. Not 
in vain didst thou choose this late, lonely hour to visit 
lne; not in vain hast thou prepared 111e by thy Bl0St 
delicious narrative. "\Vhere is she? 'Vhere hast thou 
hidden her? I believe all, I "'Till promise to believe 
all, so thou but sho\v her to Hle, so thou give her to 
lny arlllS, The shado,v of her I haye seen already: let 
me clasp her once lllore to IllY bosoln. I \vill kneel 
before her, I will entreat forgiveness; I \vill congratu- 
late her upon her victory over herself and thee; I will 
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bring my Felix to her. 00n1e! \Vhere hast thou 
concealed her? Lea ve her, leave 111e no longer in 
uncertainty! Thy object is attained, \Vhere hast thou 
hidden her? Let nle light thee 
\Vith this candle, let 
lIle onee n101'e see her fair and kindly face!" 
He had pulled old Barbara frOll1 her chair: she 
stared at hiln; tears started into her eyes, ,vild pangs 
of grief took 11 old of her. "What luckless error," cried 
she, "leaves you still a n10lnent's hope ? Yes, I have 
hidden her, but beneath the ground: neither the light 
of the sun nor any social taper shall again illulninate 
her kindly face. Take the boy Felix to her grave, and 
say to hinl, 'There lies thy mother, wholn thy father 
doonled unheard,' The heart of Mariana beats no 
longer with inlpatience to behold you: not in a neigh- 
bouring chalnber is she waiting the conclusion of my 
narrative or fable; the dark chanlber has received her, 
to ,vhich no b1'idegroonl follows, froln which none 
comes to meet a lover." 
She cast herself upon the floor beside a chair, and 
,vept bitterly. \Vilhelrn no\v, for the first time, felt 
entirely convinced that J\Iariana ,vas no 1nore: his 
emotions it is e,asy to coneeive, The old won1an rose: 
"I have nothing more to tell you," cried she, and threw 
a packet on the table, "l1ere are some writings that 
will put your cruelty to shame: peruse these sheets 
\vith unwet eyes, if you can." She glided softly out. 
Our friend had not the heart to open the pocketbook 
that night; he had himself presented it to l\fariana; 
he knew that she had carefully preserved in it every 
letter he had sent her. Next nlorning he prevailed 
upon himself: he untied the ribbon; little notes canIe 
for,vard written with pencil in his own hand, and 
recalled to him every situation, frOln the first day of 
their graceful aequaintallce to the last of their stern 
separation. In particular, it was not ,vithout acute 
anguish that he read a small series of billets which had 
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been addressed to hÏ1nself, and to which, as he t:;a W 
frolli their tenur, vVerner had refused adnlittance, 


" Noone of lIlY letters has yet penetrated to thee; 
n1Y entreaties, IllY prayers, have not reached thee; \vas 
it thyself that gave these cruel on1ers? Shall I never 
see thee mure ? Yet again I attempt it: I entreat 
thee, COlne, oh, COlne! r ask not to retain thee, if I 
might but once n10re press thee to my heart." 


""\Vhen I used to si.t beside thee, holding thy hands, 
looking ill thy eyes, and \vith the full heart of love 
and trust to call thee' Dear, dear gooù 'Vilhehn !' it 
\voulù please thee so that I hall tu repeat it over and 
over, I repeat it once again: 'Dear, dear gooù "\Vil- 
helnl! Be good as thou wert: COlne, and leave me 
not to perish in Iny 'wretchedness,'" 


" Thou regarùest IIle as guilty: I am so, but nut as 
thou thinkest, COlne, let Ine have this single corIlfort, 
to be altogether known to thee, let \vhat ,vill befalllue 
afterward." 


" Not for my sake alone, for thy o\vn too, T beg 
of thee to co Ine. I feel the intolerable pains thou art 
suffering, whilst thou fleest froIll 111e. COlne, that our 
separation may 1e less cruel! Perhaps I was never 
\vorthy of thee till this rnoment, \vhen thou art repel- 
ling me to boundless \voe." 


"By all that is holy, by an that can touch a human 
heart, I call upon thee! It involves the safety of a 
soul, it involves a life, t\VO lives, one of which must 
ever be dear to thee, This, too, thy suspicion ,vill dis- 
credit: yet I will speak it in the hour of death; the 
child which I carry under Iny heart is thine. Since. I 
began to love thee, no other Ulan has even pressed IllY 
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hand. 'Oh, that thy love, that thy uprightness, had 
been the cOlnpanions of Iny youth!" 


"Thou ,vilt not hear me? I must even be silent. 
But these letters will not die: perhaps they will speak 
to thee, ,vhen the shrouJ. is covering my lips, and the 
voice of thy repentance cannot reach IllY ear. Through 
Iny \veary life, to the last llloment, t11Ïs will be Iny 
only conlfort, that, though I cannot call Inyself blame- 
less, to\vard thee I alU free fronl blanle," 


Wilhelm could proceed no farther: he resigned him- 
self entirely to his sorrow, which becanIe still rnore 
afflicting; \vhen, Laertes entering, he waR obliged to 
hide his feelings. Laertes shu\ved a purse of ducats, 
and began to count and reckon them, assuring 'Yilhehn 
that there could be nothing finer in the \vodd than for 
a Inan to feel hilnself on the \vay to wealth; that 
nothing then cuuld truuhle ur detain hiln, "\Vilhelnl 
bethought hÏ1u of his drealn, and slniled; but at the 
same tÏ1ne, he remelnbered 'with a shudder, that in his 
vision l\1ariana had forsaken hinl to follo,v his departed 
father, and that both of thelll at last had Inuved abuut 
the garden, huvering in the air like spirits. 
Laertes forced hirn fronl his meditations: he brought 
him to a coffee-house, where, Ï1nmediately on Wilhelm's 
entrance, several persons gathered around hirn, They 
were THen who had applauded his performance on the 
stage: they expressed their joy at nleeting him; 
lamenting that, as they had heard, he meant to leave 
the theatre, They spoke so reasonably and kindly of 
hinlself and his acting, of his talent, and their hopes 
frOllI it, that Wilhelm, not without emotion, cried 
at last, "Oh, how infinitely precious would such 
sympathy have been to 111e SOlne months ago! 
How instructive, how encouraging! N ever had I 
turned my mind so totally from the concerns of 
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the stage, never had I gone so far as to despaÏr of the 
public," 
"So far as this," said an elderly n1an who now 
stepped forward, "we should never go. The public is 
large: true judgment, true feeling, are not quite so rare 
as one believes; only the artist ought not to demand 
an unconditional approval of his \vork, IT l1collditional 
approval is always the least valuable: conditional you 
gentlen1811 are not conteut ,vith. In life, as in art, I 
know well, a person lllUst take counsel with hinlself 
when he purposes tù do or to produce anything: Lut, 
\vhen it is produced or done, he nlust listen with atten- 
tion to the voices of a nUln 1er; and, with a little prac- 
tice, out of these lllallY votes he will be able to col1ect 
a perfect judgluent, The fe,v \vho could \vell have 
saved us this trouble for the nlost part hold their 
" 
peace, 
" This they should not do," said "\Vilhelnl, "I have 
often heard pt'ol'le, \vho thelllselves kept silence in 
regard to \\-orks of luerit, COllI plain and lanlent that 
silelJce \vas kept," 
"To-day, then, 've \vill speak aloud," cried a young 
man, " You Blust dine with us; and \ve will try to 
payoff a little of the debt which \\'e have o\ved to you, 
and sOlnetin1es also to our good ....lurelia." 
This invitation "Tilhelm courteously declined; he 
went to Frau J\lelina, \VhOI}) he \vished to speak \vith 
on the subject of the children, as he meant to take 
theln froln her, 
Old Barbara's secret was not too religiously observed 
by hÜn, He betrayed hin1self so soon as he again 
beheld the -lovely Felix, " Oh, nlY child!" cried he: 
" lny dear child!" He lifted binI, and }?ressed hilll to 
his heart, 
" Father! ,,,,hat hast thou brought for IHe?" cried 
the child, l\lignoll looked at 10th, as if she meant to 
warn them not to Llab, 
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" 'Yhat ne.\v phellolnenon is this? " saiù :Frau 
l\Ielina. They got the chilùrell sent a\vay; and 'Vil- 
heInl, thinking that he did not o\,,'e olù Barbara the 
strictest secrecy, disclosed the \vhole affair to Frau 
l\Ielina, She viewed hiln \vith a sn1Ìle. " Oh, these 
credulous IHen!" exclainled 
11e. "If anything is 
lying in their path, it is so easy to Ìlnpose it on thenl; 
",?hile in other cases they \vill neither look to the right 
nor left, anù can value nothing ",'hich they have not 
previously Ìlllpresseù ,vith the stanlp of an arbitrary 
passion! " She sighed, against her ,vill: if our friend 
had not heen altogether blind, he Blust have noticed in 
her conduct an affection for hÏ1n \vhich had never been 
entirely subùueù, 
He no\v spoke with her about tl!e children, - how 
he purposed to keep ,Felix ,vith hiIll, and to place 
l\1:ignon in the country. l\Iadanl l\Ieliua, though sorry 
at the thought of parti.ng \vith then}, said the plan was 
good, nay, absolutely necessary. Felix ,vas beconlÏng 
wild \vith her, and l\lignon seenled to need fresh air 
and other occupation: she was sickly, and was not yet 
recoverIng, 
" Let it not mislead you," added Frau l\1:elina, " that 
I have lightly hinted doubts about the boy's being 
really yours, The old \voman, it is true, deserves but 
little confiùence; yet a person who invents untruths 
for her ad vantage, Il1ay likewise speak the truth ,,,hen 
truths are profitable to her. .A,ul'elia she had hooù- 
",-inked to believe that Felix was Lothario's SOIl; and 
it is a property of us \VOInen, that \ve cordially like 
the children of our lovers, though we do not know the 
lllothers, or even hate thell1 frolli the heart," Felix 
caIne jUlnping in: she pressed hinl to her with a 
tenderness ,vhich ,vas not usual to her, 
'Vilhelul hastened hOlne, anù sent for Barbara, \vho, 
however, would HOL ulldertake to llleet hilll till the 
twilight. He receiveù her angrily, " There is nothing 
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in the world nlore slHuueful," said he," than establish- 
ing one's self on lies and faLles. Already thou hast 
done much Inischief \vith theIll; and now, when thy 
word could decide the fortune of nlY life, now 
must I stand dubious, not venturing to call the 
child IllY o\vn, though tù l'ossess him without scruple 
would forIn my highest ha]!]!iness. I cannot look 
upon thee, scandalous creature, without hatred and 
contelnpt," 
" Your conduet, if T speak with candour," said the 
old \VOn1an, " appears to nle intolerable, Even if Felix 
were not yours, he is the fairest and the loveliest child 
in nature: one n1Ïght ]!urehase hiIn at any price, to 
have hÌ111 always near one. Is he not \vorthy your 
acceptance? Do not T ùeserve for nlY care, for the 
labour I have had with hÜn, a little pension for the 
snlall renlainder of IUY life? Oh, you gentlelnen ,vho 
kno\v no \vant! It is ,veIl for you to talk of truth 
and honour; ùut ho\v the rniserable being whose 
slnallest necessity is unprovided for, ,vho sees in her 
perplexities no friend, no help, no counsel, ho\v she is 
to press through the crowd of selfish nlen, and to 
starve in silence, you are seldom at the trouble to 
consider. Did you read l\1al'iana' s letters? They are 
the letters she \\Tote to you at that unhappy season, 
It \vas in vain that T attenlpted to approach you to 
deliver you these sheets: your savage brother-in-law 
had so begirt you that craft and cunning \vere of no 
avail; and at last, when he began to threaten DIe and 
l\fariana \vith inlprisonment, I had then to cease DlY 
efforts and renounce all hope. Does not everything 
agree \vith what I told you? And does not Norberg's 
letter put the story altogether out of doubt? " 
,,"That letter?" asked he, 
"Did you not find it in the pocketbook?" said 
Bar hara, 
" I have not yet read all of them." 
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"Give 11le the pocketbook: on that paper everything 
depends, N orbel'g's luckless billet caused this surrow- 
ful perplexity: another froln his hand Inay loose the 
knots, so far.as aught may still depend upon unravel- 
ling theIn," She took a letter fronl the Look: \Vilhehn 
recognised that odious writing; he constrained hinlself, 
and reaù,- 
"Tell me, girl, ho-w hast thou got such po\ver over 
Iue? I \vould not have believed that a godùess herself 
could Inake a sighing lover of me. Instead of hasten- 
ing to\vard Ille \vith open arl11S, thou shrankest back 
fronl Iue: one lllight have taken it for aversion, Is it 
fair that I should spend the night \vith old Barbara, 
sitting on a trunk, and but t\VO doors bet\veen me and 
nlY pretty 
lariana? It is too bad, I tell iheè! I 
have pron1Ïsed to allo,v thee time to think, not to 
press thee unrelentingly: I could run mad at every 
wasted quarter of an hour. Have not I given thee 
gifts accol'l1iug to IllY power? Dost thou still doubt 
of lny love? vVhat ,yilt thou have? Do but tell 
nle: thou shalt want for nothing, Would the devil 
had the priest that put such stuff into thy head! 
'Vhy didst thou go to such a churl? There are 
plenty of thenl that allow young IJeople sonle,vhat. 
In short, I tell thee, things must alter: in two days I 
lllust have an ans\ver, for I anI to leave the town; and, 
if thou becolne not kind and friendly to nle, thou shalt 
never see rue In ore, . . ," 
I 11 this style the letter spun itself to great length; 
turning, to Wilhelul's painful satisfaction, still about 
the sanle point, and testifyiug for the truth of the ac- 
count which he had got frorn Barbara, A second let- 
ter clearly proved that 
Iariana, in the sequel, also had 
maintained her purpose; and it \vas not without heart- 
felt grief, that, out of these and other papers, "\V il- 
helm learned the history of the unlucky girl to the 
very hour of her death, Barbara had gradually tanled 
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rude, regardless Norberg, hy announcing to bin1 
Iari- 
ana's death, and leaving him in the belief that Felix 
\vas his SOll, Once or t\vice he had sent her nlolley, 
\vhich, ho\vever, she retained for herself; having talked 
,A.urelia into taking charge of the child. But, unhap- 
pily, this secret source of riches did not long endure. 
Norberg, by a life of riot, had impaired his fortune; 
and, by repeated love-affairs, his heart was rendered 
callous to his supposed first-born. 
Probable as all this seeilled, beautifully as it all 
agreed, Wilhehn did not venture to give \vay to joy. 
He still appeared to dread a present coming fronl his 
evil Genius, 
" Your jealous fears," said Barbara, who guessed his 
n100d of n1Ïnd, "time alone can cure. Look upon the 
child as a stranger one; take stricter heed of him on 
that account; observe his gifts, his temper, his capaci- 
ties; and if you do not, by and by, discover in hinl the 
exact reselnblance of yourself, your eyes n1ust certainly 
be bad. Of this I can assure you, - \vere I a nIan, no 
one should foist a child on me; but it is a happiness 
for women that, in these cases, men are not so quick 
of sight," 
These things over, Wilhelm and Barbara parted: he 
was to take Felix with him; she, to carry l\lignon 
to Theresa, and afterward to live in any place she 
pleased, upon a slnall annuity which he engaged to 
settle on her. 
He sent for Mignon, to prepare her for the new 
arrangen1ent, "l\Iaster," said she, "keep me with 
thee: it will do me good, and do me ill," 
He told her that, as she was now grown up, there 
should be something further done for her instruction. 
"J am sufficiently instructed," ans\vered she, "to love 
and grieve," 
He directed her attention to her health, and sho\ved 
that she required continuous care, and the direction of 
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a good physician, "Why care for nle," said she, 
" when there are so many things to care for? " 
After he had laboured greatly to persuade her that 
he could not take her with hiIn, that he'would conduct 
her to a place where he n1Ïght often see her, she ap- 
peared as if she had not heard a word of it, "Thou 
wishest not to have nle with thee," said she. " Per- 
haps it is better: send nle to the old harper; the poor 
nlan is lonely where he is," 
Wilhehn tried to show her that the old nlan was in 
cOlnfortable cirCUlllstances, "Every hour I long for 
hinl," replied the child. 
"I did not see," said Wilhelnl, "that thou wert so 
fond of hiIu \vhen he was living with us." 
"I was frightened for hinl when he \vas awake; I 
could not bear his eyes: but, when he was asleep, 
I liked so well to sit by hÜn! I used to chase the 
flies fronl him: I could not look at hinl enough. Oh ! 
he has stood by me in fearful nlonlents: none knows 
how nluch T owe hirn. Had I known the road, I 
should have run away to hinl already," 
Wilhelm set the circunlstances in detail before her: 
he said that she had always been a reasonable child, 
and that, on this occasion also, she might do as she 
desired, "Reason is cruel," said she; "the heart is 
better: I will go as thou requirest, only leave me 
Felix," 
After much discussion her opínion was not altered; 
and Wilhelnl at last resolved on giving Barbara both 
the children, and sending thelll together to Theresa. 
This was the easier for him, as he still feared to look 
upon the lovely Felix as his son, He \vould take hÜn 
on his ann, and carry hinl about: the child delighted 
to be held before the glass; \Vilhehn also liked, though 
unavowedly, to hold hinl there, and seek resernblances 
between their faces, If for a monlent any striking 
sinlilarity appeared between them, he would press the 
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boy in his arms; and then, at once affrighted by the 
thought that he might be mistaken, he would set hinl 
down, and let hinl run away. "Oh," cried he, "if I 
,vere to appropriate this priceless treasure, and it ,vere 
then to be snatched fronl me, I sbould be the most 
unhappy nlan on earth!" 
The children had been sent away; and \Vilhelnl ,vas 
about to take a formal leave of the theatre, 'when he 
felt that in reality he had already taken leave, and 
needed but to go. 1\lariana ,vas no l11ore: his t,vo 
guardian spirits had departed, and his thoughts hied 
after then). The fair boy hovered like a lJeautiful 
uncertain vision in the eyes of his inlaginatÌon: he 
saw hinl, at Theresa's hand, running through the fields 
and woods, fonning his nlÏnd and verson in the free ail', 
beside a free and cheerful foster-Illuther, Theresa had 
beconle far dearer to hinl since he figured her ill conl- 
pany with Felix, Even while sitting in the theatre, he 
thought of her with smiles; be ,vas ahnost in her own 
case: the stage could now produce no lllore illusion in 
hinl. 
Serlo and Melina were excessively polite to him, when 
they observed that he was nlaking no pretensions to his 
former place. A portion of the public wished to see 
hinl act again: this he could not accede to; nor in the 
company did anyone desire it, saving Frau l\1elina, 
Of this friend he now took leave; he was moved at 
parting with her: he exclainled, "vVhy do 'we presullle 
to promise anything depending on an unknown future? 
The nlost slight engagell1ent we have not power to 
keep, far less a purpose of importance, I feel ashanled 
in recollecting ,vhat I promised to you all, in that un- 
happy night, ,vhen we were lying plundered, sick, and 
wounded, cralnnled into a nlÏserable tavern, How did 
n1Ïsfortune elevate my courage! 'what a treasure did I 
think I had found in nlY good ,vishes! And of all 
this not a jot has taken effect! I leave you as your 
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debtor; and nlY comfort is, that our people prized my 
prolnise at its actual worth, and never 1110re took notice 
of it." 
"Be not unjust to yuurself," said Frau l\1elina: "if 
no one ackno,vledges what you have done for us, I at 
, least \vill not forget it. Our whole condition had been 
ditferent, if you had not been with us, But it is \vith 
our purposes as with our wishes. They seenl no longer 
\vhat they were, when they have been accon1plished, 
been fulfilled; and we think we have done, have 
wished for, nothing," 
" You shall not, by your friendly statement," an- 
s\vered Wilhehn," put nlY conscience to peace. I shall 
always look upon lllyself as in your debt." 
" Nay, perhaps you are so," said MadanI Melina, " but 
not in the nianner you suppose. We reckon it a shame 
to fail in the fulfihnent of a promise we have uttered 
with the voice, 0 lilY friend! a worthy person by his 
very presence pron1Ïses us nluch, The confiùence he 
elicits, the inclination he inspires, the hopes he a wak- 
ens, are u1l1JoUllùed: he is and continues in our debt, 
although he uoes not kno\v it. Fare you well! If 
our external circurllstances have been happily repaired 
by your ùirection, in my n1Ïnd there is, by your de- 
parture, produced a void which will not be filled up 
again so easily." 
Before leaving the city, Wilhelm wrote a copious sheet 
to Werner. He had before exchanged some letters; 
but, not being able to agree, they had at length ceased 
to write. N ow, however, \Vilhelm had again approxi- 
mated to his "brother: he was just about to do what 
Werner had so earnestly desired, He could sa y, "I 
am abandoning the stage: I Inean to join nlyself with 
nlen whose intercourse, in every sense, n1ust lead me 
to a sure and suitable activity," He inquired about 
his property; and it now seemed strange to hin), that 
he had never, for so long a tilnc, disturbed himself 
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about it. He knew not that it is the manner of all 
persons who attach importance to their inward culti- 
vation altugether to neglect their outward circurn- 
stances. This had been Wilhehn's case: he now for 
the first time seemed to llotice that, to work effectively, 
he stood in need of outward means. He entered on 
his journey, this time, in a temper altogether different 
froIlI that of last; the prospects he had in view were 
charlning; he hoped to meet with something cheer- 
ful by the way. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ON returning to Lothario's castle, Wilhelm found 
that changes had occurreù. J arno Inet hinl with the 
tidings, that, Lothario's uncle being dead, the baron 
had hiInself set out to take possession of the heritage. 
"y ou come in time," said he," to help the abbé and 
me. Lothario has conunissioned us to purchase sonle 
extensive properties of land in this quarter: he has 
long conten1plated the bargain, and we have now got 
cash and credit just in season. The only point which 
made us hesitate was, that a distant trading-house had 
also views upon the sanle estates: at length we have 
determined to nlake common cause with it, as other- 
wise we might outbid each other without need or 
reason. The trader seenlS to be a prudent man, At 
present we are making estinlates and calculations: we 
must also settle economically how the lands are to be 
shared, so that each of us may have a fine estate," 
The papers were subn1Ïtted to our friend: the fields, 
meadows, houses, were inspected; and, though J arno 
and the abbé seemed to understand the nlatter fully, 
Wilhelm could not help desiring that Theresa had been 
with them. 
In these labours several days were spent, and Wil- 
helm had scarcely time to tell his friends of his ad ven- 
tures and his dubious fatherhood. This incident, to 
him so interesting, they treated with indifference and 
levity. ' 
He had noticed, that they frequently in confidential 
conversation, while at table or in ,valks, ,vould sud- 
:lenly stop short, and give their 'worùs another a1>plica.. 
25 1 
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tion; thereby showing, at least, that they had on the 
anvil many things which \vere concealed froin hiIn. 
He bethought hiIn of what Lydia had said; and he put 
the greater faith in it, as one entire division of the 
castle had always been inaccessible to hÜn, The \yay 
to certain galleries, particularly to the ancient to ,vel', 
wíth which externally he ,vas so well acquainted, he 
had often sought, and hitherto in vain. 
One evening J arno said te hÜn,""\V e can llOW con- 
sider you as ours, with such security, that it ,vere 
unjust if we did not introduce you deeper into our 
111ysteries. It is right that a luan, when he first enters 
upon life, should think highly of hiInself, should deter- 
mine to attain nlany enllnent distinctions, should 
endea vour to lnake all things possible; but, ,vhen his 
education has proceeded to a certain pitch, it is advan- 
tageous for hiuI, that he learn to lose hÌ111self alllong a 
mass of meu, that he learn to live for the sake of 
others, and to forget hinlself in an activity pre- 
scribed by duty. It is then that he first beconles 
acquainted \vith himself, for it is conduct alone that 
cOInpares us with others, You shall soon see ,vhat a 
curious little world is at your very hand, and how well 
you are known in it. To-morrow nlorning before sun- 
rise be dressed and ready," , 
J arno caIne at the appointed hour: he led our friend 
through certain known and unknuwn chanl bel's of the 
castle, then through several galleries; till at last they 
reached a large old door, 
trollgly franled with iron, 
J arno knocked; the door went up a little, so as to 
adn1Ít one person. J arno shoved in our friend, but did 
not folluw him, Wilhehn found himself in an obscure 
and narro\v stand: all was dark arO\lnÙ hÜn; and, 
when he tried to go a step forward, he found hÏ1nf;elf 
helnlned in, A voice not altogether strange to hinl 
cried, " Enter!" and he no\v diReovered that the sides 
of the place \vhere he \vas \vere' I11erely hung with 
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tape
try, through \vhich a feeble light glÏ1nn1ered in to 
hÜll, " Enter!" cried the voice again: he raised the 
tapestry, and entered, 
The hall in ,vhich he nuw stoud appeared tu have at 
one tiIlle Leen a chapel: instead of the altar, he ob- 
served a large table raised sonle steps a l,ove the fluor, 
and covered with a green cloth hanging over it, Ou 
the t01> of this, a dra \Vll curtain seenJed as if it bid a 
picture; uu the sides ,vere :spaces beautifully worked, 
anù covered in ,vith fine wire netting, like the shelves 
of a library; only here, instead of Loo1\.s, a llluititude 
of rolls had been inserted, N u Loù y \va::; in the hall: 
the rising 
Ull shone through the willdo\v, right on 
'Vilhelnl, and kindly saluted hÜll as he canle in. 
" Be seated!" cried a voice, ,vhich seeuled to issue 
frOln the altar. 'Vilhehll placed hÜllself in a sluall 
arul-chair, \vhich stood against the ta]Jcstry \vhere he 
had entered. There was no seat Lut this in the roonl : 
Wi1hehn had to be content with it, though the TI10rn- 
iug radiance dazzled hinl; the chair stood fast, he 
could only keep his hand Lefore his eyes, 
Hut now the curtain, \vhich hung do\vn above the 
altar, went asunder \vith a gentle rustling, and 
showed, \vithin a picture-fraine, a dark, empty aper- 
ture, A TIlan stepped forward at it, in a COInlllon 
dress, saluted the flstonished luoker-on, and Raid to 
hiIn, "Do yuu not l'el;ugnise llle? A IHOl!g the ntany 
things ,vhich you \vonld like to kno,v, do you feel no 
curiosity to learn ,vhere your grau(lfuLher's collection 
of picturès and statues are at pre
ent? Tlave yuu for- 
got the p
Üntillg \vhich you once :-,0 lllueh delighted 
in? 'Yhete, think you, is the si{'k king's son IHHV 
languishing? " 'Vilhehn, \vithout difficulty,recognisl'd 
the stranger, whoIn, in that Üuportant night, he had 
conversed with at the inn. "Perhaps," continued his 
interrogator, "\ve should no\v ùe less at variance in 
regard to destiny and character." 
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Wilhelm was about to answer, when the curtain 
quickly flew together. " Strange!" said Wilhelnl to 
hinlself: "can chance occurrences have a connection? 
Is ,vhat we call Destiny but Chance? "There is nlY 
grandfather's collection? and why am I reminded of it 
in these solemn mOlnents?" 
He had not leisure to pursue his thoughts: the cur- 
tain once nlore parted; and a person stood before him, 
,vhom he instantly perceived to be the country clergy- 
nlan that had attended hinl and his companions on 
that pleasure-sail of theirs, He had a resemblance to 
the abbé, though he seemed to be a different person, 
,Vith a cheerful countenance, in a tone of dignity, he 
said, " To guard fron} error is not the instructor's duty, 
but to lead the erring pupil; nay, to let him quaff his 
error in deep, satiating draughts, this is the instructor's 
wisdom. He who only tastes his error, will long dwell 
with it, will take delight in it as in a singular felicity; 
while he 'who drains it to the dregs will, if he be not 
crazy, find it out," The curtain closed again, and Wil- 
helnl had a little time to think. ,,"That error can he 
mean," said he within hinlself," but the error which 
has clung to me through my whole life, - that I 
sought for cultivation ,vhere it was not to be found; 
that I fancied I could fornl a talent in me, 'while 'with- 
out the snlallest gift for it ? " 
The curtain dashed asunder faster than before: an 
officer advanced, and said in passing, "Le
rn to kno-w 
the Inen ,vho Il1ay be trusted!" The curtain closed; 
and vVilhelnl did not long consider, till he found this 
officer to be the one who had enlbraced hím in the 
count's park, and had caused his taking J arno for a 
crinlp, How that stranger had conle hither, who he 
,vas, were riddles to our friend, "If so many men," 
cried he, "took interest in thee, know thy 'way of life, 
and how it should be carried on, why did they not 
conduct thee with greater strictness, with greater seri- 
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ousness? Why did they favour thy silly sports, instead 
of drawing thee away from them?" 
"Dispute not with us!" cried a voice, "Thou art 
saved, thou art on the way to the goal. N one of thy 
follies wilt thou repent; none wilt thou wish to repeat; 
no luckier destiny' can be allotted to a man," The 
curtain went asunder, and in full armour stood the 
old king of Denn1ark in the space, "I am thy father's 
spirit," said the figure; " and I depart in cornfort since 
my wishes for thee are accomplished, in a higher 
sense than I myself contemplated. Steep regions can- 
not be surmounted save by winding paths: on the 
plain, straight roads conduct from place to place, 
:Farewell, and think of me when thou enjoyest what 
I have provided for thee." 
Wilhelm was exceedingly amazed and struck: he 
thought it was his father's voice; and yet in truth it 
was not: the present and the past alike confounded 
and perplexed hiIn. 
He had not n1editated long when the abbé came to 
view, and placed hinlself behind the green table. 
"Corne hither!" cried he to his rnarvelling friend. 
He went, and mounted up the steps. On the green 
cloth lay a little roll, "Here is your indenture," said 
the abbé: "take it to heart; it is of weighty iInport." 
Wilhelm lifted, opened it, and read: 


INDENTURE. 


Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, opportunity 
transient, To act is easy, to think is hard; to act 
according to our thought is troublesollle. Every begin- 
ning is cheerful: the threshold is the place of expecta- f 
tion. The boy stands astonished, his inlpressions guide 
him: he learns sportfully, seriousness comes on him by 
surprise. Imitation is born with us: what should be 
imitated is not easy to discover. The excellent is 
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rarely found, more rarely valued, The height charms 
us, the steps to it do not: with tlle sUlllrnit in our eye, 
we love to walk along the plain, It is but a part of 
art that can be taught: the artist needs it all, 'Vho 
knows it half, speaks luuch, and is ahvays wrong: 
who knows it "'holly, inclines to act, and speaks sel- 
dOln or late, The former have no secrets and no 
for
e: the inf-:truction they call give is like baked 
bread, savoury and satisfying for a single day; but fluur 
cannot be so\vn, and seed-corll ought llOL LO be ground, 
\Vords are good, but they are not the best, The best 
is not to be eXplained by \vords. The spirit in which 
we act is the highest Inatter. ActiuB call be under- 
stood and again represented Ly the spirit alone, No 
oue kno\vs \vhat he is doing \vhile he acts aright, but 
of \vhat 
s \vrong \ve are always conscious. \Vhoever 
works \vith synll)Ols only is a pedant, a hypocrite, or 
a buugler. There are nlany su
h, and they like to be 
together. Their babbling detains the scholar: their 
obstinate nlediocrity vexes even the best. The in- 
struction \vhich the true artist gives us opens the 
Inind: for, \vhere .words fail hÍ1n, deeds speak, The 
true scholar learns from the known to unfold the un- 
known, and approaches more and more to Leing a 
master. 


" Enough!" cried the abhé: "the rest in due tÌ1ne. 
Now look round you a nlong these cases." 
Wilhelrn \vent, and read the titles of the rolls, With 
astonisl11nent he found, "LotharÎo's Apprenticeship," 
" .J arno's 
\. pprentice8hip," and his o\vn Apprenticeship 
placed there, with Inany others \vhose names he did 
not kllO\V. 
" l\lay I hope to cast a look into these rolls?" 
"In this chaluber there is now nothing hid from 
you," 
" May I put a question?" 
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"Without scruple; and you uwy expect a positive 
reply, if it concerns a l1latter which is nearest your 
heart, and ought to be so," 
"Good, then! Y e 111arvellous sages, \\'hose sight 
has pierceù so nlany secrets, ean you tell Ine \vhether 
:F"clix is in truth IllY son ? " 
c. IIail to you for this question!" cried the albé, 
clapping hauds for joy, "J'elix is your son! I
y the 
huliest that lies lIid alliong us, I s\\"ear to you Felix is 
your son; nor, in our opillion, \\'as the 11lother that is 
gone uIHvorthy of you. Iteceive the lovely child fronl 
our hauds: turn roulld, and venture to 1)e haI)py." 
"rilhehn heard a noise IJehilld hÜu: he turned round, 
and saw a chil(l's face peeping archly through the 
tapestry at the end of the 1'00111; it ,vas }'elix, The 
boy playfully hid hiulself so soon as he ,vas noticed, 
"Conle forward!" cried the ablJé: he came rUllning; 
his father rushed t()\vard him, took him in his arms, 
and preRséll hÜn to his heart. " Yes! I feel it," cri
d 
he, "thou art n1Ïne! "That a gift of Heaven have I 
to thallk IHY frieudR for! Whence or how COlnest 
thou, UIY child, at this Ünportallt 1lI0111ent ? j' 
"Ask not," 
aid the abbé. "flail to thee, young 
ulan! Thy apprenticeship is done.: Nature has pro- 
nounceù thee free." 




Book VllIe 
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CHAPTER I. 


FELIX skipped into the garden; Wilhehll followed 
hirn with rapture: a lovely morning ,vas displaying 
everything 'with fresh charnls; our friend enjoyed the 
Inost delightfullllolllent. Felix ,vas new in the free 
and lordly world, nor did his father know Inuch more 
than he about the objects concerning which the little 
creature was repeatedly and unweariedly inquiring, 
At last they joined the gardener, ,vho had to tell them 
the nanles and uses of a lllultitude of plants. '\Vilhelnl 
looked on nature as ,vith unsealed eyes: the child's 
new-fangled curiosity first Inade hinl sensible how weak 
an interest he hÜnself had taken in external things, how 
small his actual kno,vledge ,vas. Not till this day, the 
happiest of his life, did his o,vn cultivation seenl to 
ha ve cOllllnenced: he felt the necessity of learning, 
being called upon to teach. 
J arno and the aLLé did not show themselves again 
till èvening, when they brought a guest along ,vith 
thern. 'Vilhehn viewed the stranger ,vith alnazement ; 
he could scarce believe his eyes: it ,vas Werner, ,vho 
likewise, for a nloment, hesitated in his recognition. 
They eillbraced each other tenderly: neither of thenl 
could conceal that he thought the other greatly altered, 
Werner declared that his friend ,vas taller, stronger, 
straighter; that he had Lecorne more polished in his 
looks and carriage. "Somethiug of his old true-hearted- 
ness I miss, however," added he, " That, too, will soon 
appear again," said Wilhelnl, " when we have recovered 
from our first astollishnlcnt," 
261 
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The Ï1npression "\Verner made upon his friend was by 
. 
no IneallS so favourable, The honest Inan seemed 
rather to have retrograded than advanced, He 'vas 
uluch leaner than of old; his peaked face appeared to 
ha ve gro\vn sharper, his nose longer; brow and Cl'o,vn 
had lost their hair; the voice, clear, eager, shrill, the 
hollow Ll'east and Rtooping shoulders, the sallow cheeks, 
announced indubitahly that a Inelancholic drudge was 
there. 
"Tilhehn 'vas discreet enough to speak but sparingly 
of these great changes; ,vhile the other, on the con- 
trary, gave free course to his friendly joy, " In truth," 
cried he, " if thou hast spent thy ti11le badly, and, as I 
suppose, gained nothing, it nlust be owned thou art 
gro\vn a piece of manhood such as cannot fail to turn 
to SOllle\vhat. Do not 'waste and squander Dle this, 
too, again: with such a figure thou shalt buy sonle 
rich and beautiful heir
ss." "I see," said 'Yïlhelnl, 
sn1Ïling, "thou wilt nvt belie thy character, Scarcely 
hast thou found thy vrother after long absence, when 
thou lookest on him as a piece of goods, a thing to 
speculate on and 111ake profit by." 
J arno and the abbé did not seenl at all astonished at 
this recognition: they allowed the t" () 1v expatiate on 
the past and present as they pleased. "r erneI' walked 
round and round his friend, turned him to,this side and 
to that, so as alulost to enlbarl'ass hinl, " No!" cried 
he, " such a thing as this I never lllct with, and yet 1 
know that I am not nlistaken, Thy eyes are deeper, 
thy bro,v is broader; thy nose has grown finer, thy 
mouth more lovely. Do but look at him, how he 
stands; ho,v it all suits and fits together ! Well, 
idling is the way to grow, But for me, poor devil," 
said he, looking at himself in the glass, "if T had not 
all this 'v hile been making store of 111 oney, it were 
over \vith me altogether," 
Werner had got Wilhelm's last letter: the distant 
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trading-house, in COlllmon \vith \v hich Lothario meant 
to purchase the estates, \vas theirs, On that business 
Werner had corne hither, not dreaming that he should 
meet with vVilhehn on the \vay. The baron's la\vyer 
came: the papers were proJ.uceù; \Verner reckoned 
the conditions reasonable, "If you nlean \vell," said 
he, " as you seerll to do, with this yuung lnan, you váll 
of yourselves take care that our part be not abridged: 
it shall be at my frienù's optiun \vhether he will take 
the land and layout a portion of his fortune on it," 
Jarno and the abbé protested that they did not need 
this adlnonition, Scarcely had the business been dis- 
cus
ed in general tenns, \vhen Werner signified a long- 
ing for a ganle at ornbre; to \vhich, in consequence, 
J arIlO and the abbé set thenlselves along with hÜll. 
He \vas no\v grown so accustolI18d to it, that he could 
not pass the evening without cards. 
The two friends, after supper, being left alone, began 
to talk and question one another very keenly, touching 
everything they \vished to have cOlnlnunicated. "\Vil- 
helnl spoke in high tenus of his situation, of his happi- 
nes
 in being recei ved alnong such lnen. Werner 
shook his head, and said, "'V ell, I see, \ve should 
believe nothing that we do not see \vith our eyes. 
More than one obliging friend assured 11le thou \vert 
living with a wild young noblelnan, wert supplying 
him with actresses, helping hinl to waste his lnoney; 
that, by thy lneans, he had quarrelled with everyone 
of his relations." "For lny own sake, and the sake 
of these worth y gentlemen, I should be vexed at 
this," said Wilhelm, "had not my theatrical experience 
made me tolerant to every sort of calumny. How can 
lnen judge rightly of our actions, which appear but 
singly or in fragrnents to theln; of \vhich they see the 
slnallest portion; while good and bad take place in 
secret, and for lnost part nothing COlnes to light but an 
indifferent show? Are not the actors and actresses in 
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a play set up on boards before theIn; lamps are lit on 
every side; the 'whole transaction is cOinprised within 
three hours; yet scarcely one of them knows rightly 
w hat to make of it ? " 
Our friend proceeded to inquire about his family, his 
young cOinrades, his native to\vn, Werner told, with 
great haste, of changes that had taken place, of changes 
that \vere still in progress. " The \VOInen in our house," 
said he, "are satisfied and happy: we are never short 
of money. One half of their tÜlle they spend in dress- 
ing, the other in sho\ving thellJselves when dressed, 
They are as dOinestic as a reasonable man could wish, 
l\1..y boys are growing up to prudent youths, I already, 
as in vision, see thein sitting, \vriting, reckoning, run- 
ning, trading, trucking: each of them, as soon as 
possible, shall have a business of his own. As to what 
concerns our fortune, thou \vilt be contented with the 
state of it. When we have got these lands in order, 
thou must conle directly honle with me; for it now 
appears as if thou, too, couldst Iningle with some skill 
in \vorldly undertakings, thanks to thy new friends, 
,vho have set thee on the proper path. I am certainly 
a fool: I never knew till now how \vell I liked thee, 
- now when I cannot gape and gaze at thee enough, so 
well and handsorne thou lookest. That is, in truth, 
another forin than the portrait which was sent thy 
sister, which occasioned such disputes at home. Both 
mother and daughter thought young master very 
handsome indeed, with his slack collar, half-open 
breast, large ruff, sleek, pendent hair, round hat, short 
waistcoat, and wide pantaloons; while I, on the other 
hand, maintained that the costuine was scarce two 
finger-breadths fronl that of harlequin, But now thou 
luokest like a nlan: only the cue is \vanting, in which 
I beg of thee to bind thy hair; else, some time or 
other, they will seize thee as a Jew, and demand toll 
and tribute of thee," 


. 
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Felix, in the meantime, had come into the roonl; 
and, as they did not mind him, he had laid hin1self 
upon the sofa, and was fallen asleep. "What urchin 
is this?" said Werner. Wilhelm at that mOlnent had 
not the heart to tell the truth, nor did he wish 
to lay a still alnbiguous narrative before a lnan who 
was by nature anything but credulous. 
The whole party now proceeded to the lands, to view 
them, and conclude the bargain, Wilhehn would not 
part with Felix from his side: for the boy's sake, he 
rejoiced exceedingly in the intended purchase. The 
longing of the child for cherries and berries, the season 
for which was at hand, 1rought to his mind the days of 
his own youth, anù the lllanifolù duties of a father, to 
prepare, to 11rocure, and. to Illaintain for his family 
a constant series of enjoyulents, With what interest 
he viewed the nurseries and the buildings! How 
zealously he contemplated repairing what had been 
neglected, restoring ",-hat had fallen! He no longer 
looked upon the world ,vith the eyes of a bird of pas- 
sage: an edifice he did not now consider as a grove 
that is hastily put together, and that withers ere one 
lea ves it. Everything that he proposed commencing 
was to be completed for his boy: everything that 
he erected was to last for several generations, In this 
sense his apprenticeship was ended: with the feeling 
of a father, he had acquired all the virtues of a citizen. 
He felt this, and nothing could exceed his joy. " 0 
needless strictness of morality!" exclainled he, "while 
Nature in her o,vn kindly manner trains us to all that 
we require to 1e, 0 strange demands of civil society I 
which first perplexes and lnisleads us, then asks of us 
nlore than Nature herself. '\V oe to every sort of culture 
which destroys the most effectual nleans of all true 
culture, and directs us to the end, instead of rendering 
us happy on the way!" 
Much as he had already seen in hiH life, it seelned 
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as if the observation of the child afforded him hig first 
clear view of hu lnan nature, The theatre, the \vorld, 
had a.ppeared before him, only as a nlultitude uf thrown 
dice, everyone of \vhich upon its upper surface indi- 
cates a greater or a smaller value, and \vhich, \yhen 
reckoned up tugether, make a SUllI. But here in the 
person of the boy, as \ve might say, a single die 
\vas laid before hÜn, on the 1nal1Y sides of which 
the \vorth and worthlessness of man's nature \vere 
legiLly engraved, 
The child's desire to have distinctions Inade in his 
ideas grew stronger every day, Having learned that 
things had neunes, he \vished to hear the nanle of every- 
thing: supposing that there could be nothing which his 
father did' not know, he often teased hÜn \vith his 
questions, and caused hint tu inquire concerning objects 
which, but for this, he \voulù have passed 'without 
notice, Our innate tendency to pry into the origin 
and end of things \vas like\vise soon developed in the 
Loy. When he asked \vhence canle the wind, and 
whither went the flame, his father for the first tÏ1ne 
truly felt the lÜnitation of his own po\vers, and \vished 
to understand ho\v far luan 1nay venture with his 
thuughts, aud \vhat things he nlay hope ever to give 
account of to hÜnself ur others. The anger of the 
child, when he sa\v injustice done to any living thing, 
was extrelllely grateful to the father, as the synlpto1n 
of a generous heart, Felix once struck fiercely at the 
cook for cutting up sonle pigeons, The fine Ünpression 
this produced on 'Vilhelm was, indeed, erelong dis- 
turbed, when he found the boy unmerciful1y tearing 
sparrows in pieces and beating frogs to death. This 
trait relninded hinl of 1nany men, \vho appear so 
scrupulously just when without passion, and witness- 
ing the proceedings of other 111e11 , 
The pleasant feeling, that the boy \vas producing so 
fino and wholesolne an influence on his being, was, in 
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a short time, troubled for a mOlllellt, when our friend 
observed, that in truth the boy was educating hÏ1n 
more than he the boy, The child's COIHluct he was 
not qualified to correct: its milld he could not guide 
in any path but a spontaneous one. The evil habits 
which Aurelia had so violently striven against had all, 
as it seelHed, on her death, assulued their ancient privi- 
leges. Felix still never shut the door behind hinl, he 
still would not eat froni a plate; and no greater pleas- 
ure could befall him than \vhen he happened to be 
overlooked, and could take his bit inullediately fronl 
the dish, or let the full gla
s stand, and drink out 
of the bottle. He Llelighted also very much \vhen he 
could set himself in a cornel' with a book, and say with 
a serious air, "I nlust study this scholar stuff!" though 
he neither knew his letters, nor ,vould learn them, 
Thus, when Wilhehn thought how little he had done 
for Felix, how little he \vas capable of doing, there 
arose at tinles a restlessness \vithin hiIn, which ap- 
peared to counterbalance all his happiness, "Are we 
men, then," said he, "so selfishly forlned, that we can- 
not possibly take proper charge of anyone without us ? 
Am I not acting with the boy exactly as I did \vith 
Mignon? I drew the dear child to\vard TIle: her pres- 
ence gave n1e pleasure, yet I cruelly neglected her. 
What did I do for her education, which she longed for 
with such earnestness? Nothing! I left her to her- 
self, and to all the accidents to \vhich, ill a society of 
coarse people, she could be exposed, And now for this 
boy, who seerned so interesting before he could be 
precious to thee, has thy heart ever hid thee do the 
snw11est service to hinl? It is tÍ1ne that thou shouldst 
Cea
e to waste thy o\vn years and those of others: 
awake, and think what thou shouldst do for thyself, 
and for this good being, \vhom love and natùre have so 
firmly bound to thee." 
This soliloquy was but an introduction to adlnit that 
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he had already thought and cared, and tried and 
chosen: he could delay no longer to confess it, After 
SOlTO\V, often and in vain repeated, for the loss of 
l\1:ariana, he distinctly felt that he 111ust seek a mother 
for the boy; and also that he could not find one equal 
to Theresa, With this gifted lady he \vas thoroughly 
acquainted. Such a spouse and helpmate seemed the 
only one to trust one's self to in such circumstances, 
Her generous affection for Lothal'io did not make him 
hesitate, By a singular destiny, they two had been 
for ever parted: Theresa looked upon herself as free; 
she had talked of marrying, with indifference, indeed, 
but as of a Blatter understood, 
After long deliberation he determined on conununi- 
cating to her everything he knew about himself, She 
was to be nlade acquainted 'with him, as he already 
,vas \vith her. He accordingly began to take a survey 
of his history; but it seenled to hin1 so empty of 
events, and in general so little to his credit, that he 
more than once was on the point of giving up his 
purpose. At last, ho\vever, he resolved on asking 
Jarno for the Roll of his Apprenticeship, which he 
had noticed lying in the tower: J arno said it was the 
very time for that, and "\Vilhelm consequently got it, 
It is a feeling of a\ve and fear 'which seizes on a 111an 
of noble lnind \vhen conscious that his character is 
just about to be exhibited before him. Every transi- 
tion is a crisis, and a crisis presuppo
es sickness, With 
\vhat reluctance do we look into the glass after rising 
from a sick-bed! The recovery \ve feel: the effects 
of the past disease are all \ve see, "\Vilheln1 had, how- 
ever, been sufficiently prepared: events had already 
spoken loudly to him, and his friends had not spared 
hirn, If he opened the roll of parchment with sorne 
hurry, he grew calmer and calrner the farther he read, 
He found his life delineated "\vith large, sharp strokes; 
neither unconnected incidents, nor narrow sentiments, 
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perplexed his view; the most bland and general re- 
flections taught, without shan1Ïng hitll. .For the first 
time his own figure was presented to hirn, nut, indeed, 
as in a mirror, a second self, but as in a portrait, 
another self: we do not, it is true, recognise ourselves 
in every feature; but \ve are delighted that a thinking 
spirit has so understund us, that such gifts have been 
employed in representing us, that an ÏJnage of \vhat 
we \vere exists, and lllay endure when we ourselves 
are gone. 
Wilhelnl next employed himself in settting forth 
the history .of his life, for the perusal of Theresa: all 
the circunlstances of it were recalled to IIlelllory by 
what he had been reading; he alnlost felt asha IHed 
that to her great virtues he had nothing to oppose 
which indicated a judicious activity. He had been 
minute in his written narrative: he was brief in the 
letter which he sent along \vith it. He solicited her 
friendship, her love if it were po
sible: he offered 
her his hand, and entreated for a quick decision. 
After SOUle internal contest, whether it were proper 
to Ïlnpart this weighty business to his friends, - to 
.J arno and the abbé, - he deterluined not to do so. 
His resolution was so finn, the business was of such 
inlportance, that he could not have sulnnitted it to the 
decision of the wisest and best of luen. lIe ,vas even 
cautiou
 enough to carry his letter with his own hand 
to the nearest post, Froin his parchment-roll it ap- 
peared with certainty enough, that in very 111any actions 
of his life, in which he had conceived himself to he 
proceeding freply and in secret, he had been observed, 
nay, guided; and perhaps the thought of this had given 
him an unpleasant feeling: and he wished at least, in 
speaking to Theresa's heart, to speak purely froln the 
heart, - to owe }\is fate to her decision anù detel'lui- 
nation only, Hence, in this soleulIl point, he scruJ!led 
not to give his overseers the slip, 



CHAPTER II. 


SCARCELY was the letter gone, when Lothario re- 
turned. Everyone was gladdened at the prospect of 
so speedily concluding the important business which 
they had in hand. Wilhelnl waited with anxiety to 
see how all these many threads were to be loosed, or 
tied anew, and how his own future state was to be 
settled. Lothario gave a kindly salutation to them 
all: he was quite recovered and serene; he had the 
air of one \vho knows what he should do, and who 
finds no hinùerance in the way of doing it. 
His cordial greeting Wilhelm could scarcely repay. 
"This," he had to own within himself, "is the friend, 
the lover, bridegroom, of Theresa: in his stead thou art 
presuming to intrude. Dost thou think it possible for 
thee to banish, to obliterate, an impression such as 
this? " Had the letter not been sent a way, perhaps 
he would not have ventured sending it at all. TIut 
happily the die was cast: it 11light be, Theresa had 
already taken up her resolution, and only distance 
shrouded .with its veil a happy termination. The 
winning or the losing must soon be decided. By such 
considerations he endeavoured to compose bimself, and 
yet the movements of his heart were almost feverish. 
He could give but little attention to the weighty 
business, on \vhich, in sorne degree, the fate of his 
\vhole property depended. In passionate rnornents how 
trivial do \ve reckon all that is aþout us, all that 
belongs to us ! 
Happily for hin1, Lothario treated the affair with 
27 0 
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magnanimity, and Werner with an air of ease. The 
latter, in his violent desire of gain, experienced a lively 
pleasure in contemplating the fine estate which was 
to 1e his friend's. Lothario, for his part, seemed to be 
revolving very different thoughts. "I cannot take 
such pleasure in the acquirement of property," said 
he, "as in the justness of it," 
"And, in the name of Heaven," cried Werner, "is 
not this of ours acquired justly?" 
" Not altogether," said Lothario. 
"Are we not giving hard cash for it?" 
"Doubtless," replied Lothario; "and most probably 
you will consider what I am now hinting at as nothing 
but a whinl. No property appears to me quite just, 
quite free of flaw, except it contribute to the state its 
due proportion." 
" What!" said Werner. " You would rather that 
our lands, which we have purchased free fronl Lurden, 
had been taxable? " 
" Yes," replied Lothario, "in a suitaLle degree, It 
is only by this equality with every other kind of 
l)ro}Jerty, that our possession of it can be rllade SeCure. 
In these new times, 'when so many old ideas are totter- 
ing, what is the grand reason why the peasant reckons 
the possession of the noble less equitable than his 
own? Simply that the noble is not burdened, and 
lies a burden on him." 
"But how would the interest of our capital agree 
with that? " said Werner. 
"Perfectly well," returned the other; "if the state, 
for a regular and fair contribution, 'would relieve us 
from the feudal hocus-pocus; would allow us to pro- 
ceed with our lands according to our pleasure: so that 
we were not compelled to retain such nlasses of thenl 
undivided, so that we might part thCIll Inore equally 
among our children, 'VhOIll '\\'e might tllus introduce 
to vigorous and free activity, instpad of leaving thenl 
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the poor inheritance of these our lin1Ïted and limiting 
privileges, to enjoy which we 111ust ever be invoking 
the ghosts of our forefathers, How nluch happier were 
men and wornen in our rank of life, if they might, with 
unforbidden eyes, look around them, and elevate by 
their selection, here a worthy maiden, their a worthy 
youth, regarding nothing further than there own ideas 
of happiness in marriage! The state would have more, 
perhaps better citizens, and would not so often be dis- 
tressed for want of heads and hands," 
"I can assure you honestly," said Werner, "I 
never ill nlY life thought about the state: my taxes, 
tolls, and tributes I have paid, because it was the 
custom," 
"Still, however," said Lothario, "I hope to make 
a worthy patriot of you, As he alone is a good father 
who at table serves his children first, so is he alone 
a good citizen who, before all other outlays, discharges 
what he owes the state." 
By such general reflections their special business 
was accelerated rather than retarded. It ,vas nearly 
over, when Lothario said to Wilhehn, "I must send 
you to a place where you are needed 1110re than here, 
My sister bids me beg of you to go to her as soon as 
possible. Poor Mignon seems to be decaying more and 
more, and it is thought your presence might allay the 
malady. Besides telling me in person, lny sister has 
despatched this note after me: so that you perceive 
she reckons it a pressing case," Lothario handed him 
a billet. Wilhehn, who had listened in extreme per- 
plexity, at once discovered in these hasty pencil-strokes 
the hand of the countess, and knew not what to 
answer. 
"Take Felix with you," said Lothario: "the little 
ones will cheer each other. You nlust be upon the 
road to-nlorro,v lIlorning early: lny sister's coach, in 
,vhich my people travelled hither z i
 still here i I will 
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give you horses half the way, the rest you post. A 
prosperous journey to you! l\Iake many compliments 
from TIle, when you arrive: tell my sister I shall soon 
be back, and that she n1ust prepare for guests. QUI' 
granduncle's friend, the Marchese Cipriani, is on his 
way to visit us: he hoped to find the old man still 
in life; they meant to entertain each other with their 
con1n10n love of art, and the recollection of their early 
intimacy. The n1archese, much younger than my uncle, 
owed to him the greater part of his accomplishments. 
We must exert all our endeavours to fill up, in son1e 
nleasure, the void vvhich is awaiting him; and a larger 
party is the readiest means," 
Lothario went with the abbé to his chamber; J arno 
had ridden off before; Wilhelnl hastened to his rOOlD, 
There was nOlle to WhOIll he could unbosoIll his dis- 
tress, none by whose assistance he could turn aside 
the project, which he viewed \vith so Inuch fear, The 
little servant came, requesting him to pack: they were 
to put the luggage on to-night, meaning to set out by 
daybreak, Wilheln1 knew not what to do: at length 
he cried, " Well, I shall leave this house at any rate; 
on the road I nlay consider what is to be done; at all 
events, I will halt in the middle of my journey; I can 
send a message hither, I can \vrite what I recoil fronl 
saying, then let come of it what will," I n spite of 
this resolution, he spent a sleepless night: a look on 
Felix resting so serenely ,vas the only thing that gave 
him any solace. " Oh, ,vho knows," cried he," what 
trials are before me! who knows how sJlarply by- 
gone errors will yet punish me, how often good and 
reasonable projects for the future shall miscarry! But 
this treasure, which I call lllY o,vn, continue it to 
me, thou ex oraLIe or inexorable :Fate ! Were it possiLle 
that this best part of Inyself were taken from me, that 
this heart could be torn fron1 IllY heart, then farewell 
sense and understanding; farewell all care and fore.. 
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sight; vanish thou tendency to perseverance! All that 
distinguishes us from the beasts, pass away! And, if 
it is not lawful for a mij.n to end his heavy days by 
the act of his own hand, may speedy Inadness banish 
consciousness, before death, which destroys it for ever, 
shall bring on his own long night." 
He seized the boy in his arms, kissed hin1, clasped 
hiul, and \vetted him with plenteous tears. 
The child awoke: his clear eye, his friendly look, 
touched his father to the inn10st heart, "What a scene 
a \vaits 11le," cried he, " when I shall present thee to the 
beautiful, unhappy countess, ,vhen she shall press thee 
to her bosom, which thy father has so deeply in jured! 
Ought I not to fear that she will push thee frunl her 
with a cry, when a touch of thee renews ,her real pain 
or fancied pain?" The coachman did not leave him 
tin1e for further thought or hesitation, but forced hÌ1n 
into the carriage before day. Wilhehn "Tapped his 
Felix well; the morning was cold but clear: the child, 
for the first time in his life, saw the sun rise. His 
astonishment at the first fiery glance of the IUlninary, 
at the growing power of the light; his pleasure and his 
strange remarks, - rejoiced the father, and afforded 
hin1 a glimpse into the heart of the boy, before which, 
as over a clear and silent sea, the sun was mounting 
allù hovering. 
In a little town the coachman halted, unyoked his 
horses, and rode back. Wilhelnl took possession of a 
roon1, and asked himself seriously whether he ,vould 
stay or proceed. Thus irresolute, he ventured to take 
out the little note, which hitherto he had never had 
the heart to look on: it contained the following words: 
"Send thy young friend very soon: l\fignon fur the 
last two days has been growing rather worse. Sad as 
the occasion is, I shall be happy to get acquainted 
with him," 
The concludIng words 'Vilhehn, at the first glance, 
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had not seen. He 'vas terrified on reading then}, and 
instantly determined not to go, " Ro,v ?" cried he, 
" Lothario, knowing \vhat occurred between us, has not 
told her who I a1n ? She is not, with a settled n1Ïnd, 
expecting an acquaintance, whom she would rather not 
see: she expects a stranger, - and I enter! I see 
her shudder and start back, I see her blush! No, it is 
inlpossible for 1Ile to encounter such a scene!" Just 
then his horses were led out and yoked: "\Vilhehn 
was detennined to take off his luggage and reInain, 
He felt extre1nely agitated. Hearing the maid running 
up-stairs to tell him, as he thought, that all was ready, 
he began on the spur of the instant to devise SOllIe 
pretext for continuing: his eyes were fixed, without 
attention, on the letter \vhich he still held in his hand. 
"In the na1ne of Rea ven ! " cried he, ",vhat is this? 
It is not the hand of the countess: it is the hand of 
the ...\.mazon ! " 
The lnaid came in, requested hinl to walk do\vn, and 
took Felix ,vith her. "Is it possible," exclaimed he, 
"is it true? What shall I do? Reuwin, and ,vait, 
and cel,tify luyself? Or hasten, hasten, and rush into 
an explanation? Thou art on the ,yay to her, and thou 
canst loiter? This night thou nlayest see her, and 
thou ,yilt voluntarily lock thyself in prison? It is her 
hand; yes, it is hers! This haud calls thee: her coach 
is yoked to lead thee to her! N ow the riddle is ex- 
plained: Lothario has two sisters; Iny relation to the 
one he kno,vs, how IJluch I o,ve to the other is unknown 
to hiln. Nul' is she a ,yare that the wounded stroller, 
who stands indebted to her for his health, if not his 
life, has been recei ved with such unInerited attention 
in her brother's house," 
Felix, ,vho ,vas swinging to and fro in the coach, 
cried up to him, " :Father ! conle, 011, corne! Look at the 
pretty clouds, the pretty colours!" " Yes, I cOllIe," 
cried Wilhehn, springing down-stairs; "and all the 
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glories of the sky, \vhich thou, good creature, so ad- 
nlÏrest, are as nothing to the nlOIllent which I look 
for." 
Sitting in the coach, he recalled all the circumstances 
of the matter to his nleillory. " So this is the Natalia, 
then, Theresa's friend! What a discovery! \"hat bopes, 
what prospects! How strange that the fear of speak- 
ing auout the one sister should have altogether con- 
cealed froln IHe the existence of the other!" With 
what joy he looked on Felix! He anticipated for the 
child, as for himself, the best reception, 
Evening at last canle on; the sun had set; the road 
was not the best; the postilion drove slowly; Felix 
had fallen asleep, and new cares and doubts arose in 
the Losom of our friend. "What delusion, what fan- 
tasies, are these that rule thee!" said he to himself. 
"An uncertain similarity of hand writing has at once 
assured thee, and given thee matter for the strangest 
castles in the air." He again brought out the paper; 
in the departing light he again imagined that he recog- 
nised the hand of the countess: his eyes could no 
longer find in the parts what his heart had at once 
shown him in the whole. "These horses, then, are 
running with thee to a scene of terror! Who knows 
but in a few hours they lllay have to bring thee back 
again? And if thou shouldst Ineet \vith her alone! 
But perhaps her husband \vill be there, perhaps the 
baroness! How altered will she be ! ShaH I not fail, 
and sink to the earth, at sight of her?" 
Yet a faint hope that it 111Ïght Le his Amazon \vol.lld 
often gleam through these gloonlY thoughts, It \vas 
now night: the carriage rolled into a courtyard, and 
halted; a servant with a link stepped out of a stately 
portal, and calne do\vn the broad steps to the carriage 
door, " You have been long looked for," said he, open- 
ing it, \Vilhelm disn10unted, took the sleeping :Felix 
in his arnlS: the first servant called to a second, 'who 
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was standing in the door with a light, "Show the 
gentleman up to the baroness." 
Quick as lightning, it went through Wilhelm's soul, 
"What a happiness! Be it by accident or of purpose, 
the baroness is here! I shall see her first: apparently 
the countess has retired to rest. Ye good spirits, grant 
that the moment of deepest perplexity nlay pass toler- 
ably over!" 
He entered the house: he found himself in the most 
earnest, and, as he almost felt, the holiest, place that he 
had ever trod, A pendent, dazzling lustre threw its 
light upon a broad and softly rising flight of stairs, 
which lay before him, and ,vhich parted into two divi- 
sions at a turn above. l\larble statues and busts ,vere 
standing upon pedestals, and arranged in niches: some 
of them seemed known to him, The impressions of 
our childhood abide with us, even in their minutest 
traces. He recognised a 1\luse, which had formerly 
belonged to his grandfather, not indeed by its form or 
worth, but by an arm which had been restored, and 
some new inserted pieces of the robe. He felt as if a 
fairy-tale had turned out to be true, The child 'was 
heavy in his arms: he lingered on the stairs, and knelt 
down, as if to place hinl more conveniently. His real 
want, however, was to get a moment's breathing time. 
He could scarcely raise himself again. The servant, 
who ,vas carrying the light, offered to take :Felix; Lut 
Wilhelrn could not part ,vith hin), He had now 
Inounted to an antechanlber, in ,,,hie-h, to his still 
greater astonishnlent, he observed the well-kno,yn pic- 
ture of the sick king's son hanging on the ,vall, lIe 
had scarcely time to cast a look on it: the servant 
hurried hinl along through two roonlS into a caLinet, 
Here, behind a light-screen, ,vhich threw a shado'w on 
her, 
at a young lady reading. " Oh, that it were she! " 
said he within hinlself at this decisive UHHIlent. lIe 
set down the boy, who seeIned to Le a,vakening; he 
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Ineant to approach the lady; but the child sank together, 
drunk with sleep; the lad y rose and canle to him. 
It was the Anlazon ! Unable to restrain himself, he 
fell upon his knee, and cried," It is she!" He seized 
her hand, and kissed it ,vith unbounded rapture. The 
child ,vas lying on the carpet between then}, sleeping 
softly. 
Felix was carried to the sofa: Natalia sat down 
beside him; she directed 'Vilhehn to the chair which 
,vas standing nearest them, She proposed to order 
some refreshments; these our friend declined: he ,vas 
altogether occupied convincing hÜnself that it was she, 
closely exan1Ïning her features, shaded by the screen, 
and accurately recognising tllen}. She told hint of 
Mignon's sickness, in general terms; that the poor 
child ,vas gradually cOl1sulnillg under the influence of 
a few deep feelings; that with her extreme excitability, 
and her enùeavouring to hide it, her little heart often 
suffered violent and dalJgeruus pains; that, on any un- 
expected agitation of her n1Ïnd, this prilnary organ 
of life would suddenly stop, and no trace of the vital 
lnovement could be felt in the good child's boson1; 
that, when such an agonising cralnp ,vas past, the force 
of nature would again express itself in strong pulses, 
and now torn1ent the child by its excess, as she had 
before suffered by its defect. 
Wilhehn recollected one spasmodic scene of that 
description; anù Natalia referred hÜn to the doctor, 
who ,vould speak ,vith hiIn at large on the affair, and 
explain more circullistantially why he, the friend and 
benefactor of the child, had been at present sent for, 
" One curious change," Natalia added, "you will find in 
her: she now wears ,vomen's clothes, to \vhich she had 
once such an aversion," 
"How did you succeed in this?" said 'Vilhelnl, 
"If it was, indeed, a thing to be desired," said she, 
"we owe it all to chance. Hear how it happened. 
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Perhaps you are aware that I have constantly about 
me a number of little girls, 'whose opening minds I 
endeavour, as they grow in strength, to train to what 
is good and right. .FroIll lilY lliouth they learn nothing 
but \vhat I rnyself regard as true; yet I cannot and 
woulù not hinùer them froIH gathering, among other 
people, many fragments of the conllllon prejudices and 
errors which are current in the ,vorId, If they inquire 
of nle about them, I attenlpt, as far as possible, to join 
these alien and intrusive notions to sonle just one, and 
thus to renùer theIll, if not useful, at least harruless, 
SOIne tiIne ago nlY girls had heard, anlong the peasants' 
children, many tales of angels, of J{necht Rupert, and 
such shado\vy characters, who, they understood, appeared 
at certain times in person, to give presents to good chil- 
dren, and to punish naughty ones, They had an idea that 
these strange visitants ",-ere people in disguise; in this 
I confirmed them: and, \vithout entering into explana- 
tions, I determined, on the first opportunity, to let thenl 
see a spectacle of that sort. It chan
ed that the birth- 
day of two twin sisters, ,yhose behaviour had been 
always very good, was near: I pron1Ísed, that, 011 this 
occasion, the little present they had so well deserved 
should be ùelivered to them by an angel. They were 
on the stretch of curiosity regarding this phenomenon. 
I had chosen Mignon for the part; and accordingly, at 
the appointed day, I had her suitably equipped in a 
long, light, snow-white dress. She was, of course, pro- 
vided with a. golden girdle around her waist, and a 
golden fillet on her hair, I at first proposed to omit 
the wings; but the young ladies ,vho were decking her 
insisted on a pair of large golden pinions, in preparing 
which they n1eant to show their highest art, Thus did 
the strange apparition, with a lily in the one hanù, and 
a little basket in the other, glide iu aIllong the girls: 
she surprised even U1e, 'There cOInes the angel!' said 
I, The children all shrank back: at last they cried, 
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, It is l\Iignon ! ' yet they durst not venture to approach 
the wondrous figure. 
" 'Here are your gifts,' said she, putting down the 
basket. They gathered around her, they viewed, they 
felt, they questioned her. 
'" Art thou an angel?' asked one of them, 
'" I wish I were: said J.\;lignon, 
" , Why dost thou bear a lily?' 
" 'So pure and so open should my heart be: then 
were I happy,' 
" 'What \vings are these? Let us see them?' 
'" They represent far finer ones, which are not yet 
unfolded.' 
"And thus significantly did she answer all their 
other childlike, innocent inquiries, The little party 
having satisfied their curiosity, and the impression of 
the show Leginning to abate, we were for proceeding 
to undress the little angel. This, however, she re- 
sisted: she took her cithern; she seated herself here, 
on this high writing-table, and sang a little song with 
touching grace: 
" , Such let me seem, tin such I be : 
Take not Iny snow-white dress away I 
Soon froln this dusk of earth I flee 
Up to the glittering lanùs of day. 


" 'There first a little space I rest, 
TIlPn wake so glad, to scenes so kind: 
In earthly robes no longer drest, 
This band, this girdle, left behind. 


" 'And those calm, shining sons of morn, 
They ask not who is maid or hoy: 
No robes, no garments, there are worn; 
Our body pure fronl sill's alloy. 


'" Through little life not much 1 toiled, 
Yet anguish long this heart has wrung; 
Uutilnely woe my blossOJIl spoiled: 
ltlake Ine again for ever young.' 
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"I immediately determined upon leaving her the 
dress," proceeded Natalia, "and procuring her some 
others of a similar kind. These she now ,veal'S; 
and in them, I think, her form has quite a different 
. " 
expressIon, 
As it was already late, Natalia let the stranger go: 
he parted froin her not without anxiety, "Is she 
Inarried or not?" asked he \vithin himself. He had 
been afraid, at every rustling, that the door \"ould 
open, and her husband enter. The serving-man, ,vho 
showed him to his room, went off before our friend 
had nlustered resolution to inquire regarding this, 
His unrest held him long a \vake: he kept cOlnparing 
the figure of the Amazon with the figure of his new 
acquaintance, The two would not combine: the for- 
mer he had, as it \vere, himself fashioned; the latter 
seemed as if it would almost new-fashion him. 
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NEXT morning, while all was yet quiet, he went 
about vi
wil1g the house, It was the purest, finest, 
stateliest pipce of architecture he had ever seen, 
"True art," cried he, "is like good cornpany: it con- 
strains us in the most delightful way to recognise the 
rlleasure by 'which, and up to \vhich, our in\varcl nature 
has been shaped by culture," The impression which 
the busts and statues of his grandfather n1ade upun 
hinl \vas exceedingly agreeable, 'Vith a longing mind 
he hastened to the picture of the sick king's son, and 
he still felt it to be charilling and affecting. The ser- 
vant opened to hinl various other chau1bers: he found 
a library, a Inuseum, a cabinet of philosophical instru- 
nlellts. In llluch of this he could not help perceiving 
his extreille ignorance, l\leanvdlile Felix had a\vak- 
elled, and COllle running after hilll, The thought of 
hu\v and \vhen he Inight receive Theresa's letter gave 
hÍIn pain: he dreaded seeing Mignon, and' in SOlIle 
degree Natalia, IIow unlike his present state \vas his 
state at the 1l10illent when he sealed the letter to 
Theresa, and with a glad heart \vholly gave hÍIllself 
to that noble being! 
Natalia sent for him to breakfast. He proceeded 
to a 1'00111 where several tidy little girls, all apparently 
ve10w ten years, 'were occupied in furnishing a table; 
while another of the saIne appearance brought in vari- 
ous sorts of beverage, 
'Yilhehn cast his eye upon a picture hung above the 
sofa: he could not but recognise in it the portrait of 
Natalia, little as the execution satisfied hinl. Natalia 
282 
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ðntered, and the likeness seemed entirely to vanish. 
To his comfort, it was painted with the cross of a 
religious order on its breast; and he now saw another 
such upon Natalia's. 
" I have just been looking at the portrait here," said 
he; "and it seems surprising that a painter could have 
been at once so true and so false. The picture re- 
sembles you, in general, extrenlely well; and yet it 
neither has your features nor your character." 
"It is rather matter of surprise," replied Natalia, 
(( that the likeness is so good. It is not DlY picture, 
but the picture of an aunt, whom I resenlbled even in 
childhood, though she was then advanced in years. 
It was painted when her age was just about what 
mine is: at the first glance, everyone imagines it is 
meant for me. You should have been acquainted 
with that ex
ellent lady. I owe her nluch. A very 
weak state of health, perhaps too much emploYDlent 
with her own thoughts, and, withal, a moral and 
religious scrupulosity, prevented her from being to the 
world what, in other circun1stances, she might bave 
become. She was a light that shone but on a few 
friends, and on me especially." 
" Can it be possible," said Wilheln1, after thinking for 
a monwnt, \vhile so many circumstances seemed to 
correspond so well, "can it be possible that the fair 
and noble Saint, whose meek confessions I had liLerty 
to study, was your aunt? " 
" You read the manuscript?" inquired Natalia. 
" Yes," said 'Vilhelm, "with the greatest synlpathy, 
and not without effect upon my life. What lllost 
,iInpressed me in this paper was, if I may term it so, 
the purity of being, not only of the writer herself, but 
of all that lay around her; that self-dependence of 
nature, that impossibility of adrnitting anything into 
her soul which \vonld not harnlonise with its o\vn 
,noble, 10veJy tone." 
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" You are more tolerant to this fine spirit," said 
Natalia, "nay, I will say more just, than many other 
men to wholn the narrative has been imparted. Every 
cultivated person knows ho\v much he has to strive 
against a certain coarseness, both in himself and others; 
how much his culture costs him; how apt he is, after 
all, in certain cases, to recollect hÜnself alone, for- 
getting what he o\ves to others. How often has a 
worthy person to reproach himself for having failed 
to act \vith proper delicacy! And when a fair nature 
too delicately, too conscientiously, cultivates, nay, if 
you will, overcultivates, itself, there seems to be no 
toleration, no indulgence, for it in the world, Yet 
such persons are, \vithout us, 'what the ideal of perfec- 
tion is \vithin us, - lnodels, not for being imitated, but 
for being aimed at. \Ve laugh at the cleanliness of the 
Dutch; but would our friend Theresa be what she is, if 
some such notion \vere not always present to her in 
her housekeeping? " 
" I see before nle, then," cried Wilhehn, " in 
Theresa's friend, the sanle Natalia wholn her ami- 
able relative was so attached to; the Natalia, who, 
fronl her youth, was so affectionate, so sympathising, 
and helpful! It was only out of such a line that 
such a being could proceed, Wha t a prospect opens 
before nle, ,vhile I at once survey your ancestors, and 
all the circle you belong to ! " 
" Yes," replied Natalia, "in a certain sense, the 
story of lIlY aunt would give you the faithfullest 
picture of us. Her love to Dle, indeed, has made her 
praise the little girl too Hluch: in speaking of a child, 
"'
e never speak of what is present, but of what we 
hope for." 
Wilhelnl, in the nleantime, was rapidly reflectiug 
that Lothario's parentage and early youth \vere no\V 
likewise known to him, The fair countess, too, ap- 
peared before him in her childhood, with the aunt's 
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pearls about her neck: he hirnself had been near those 
pearls, when her soft, lovely lips bent down to meet 
his own. These beautiful remembrances he sought 
to drive away by other thoughts. He ran through 
the characters to whom that manuscript had intro- 
duced him, "I anl here, then," cried he, "in your 
worthy uncle's house! It is no house, it is a tenlple; 
and you are the priestess, nay, the genius, of it: I 
shall recollect for life my impression yesternight, when 
I entered, and the old figures of nlY earliest days were 
again before me, I thought of the compassionate 
marble statues in l\lignon's song: but these figures 
had not to lament about me; they looked upon me 
with a lofty earnestness, they brought nlY first years 
into inunediate contact 'with the present monlent. 
That ancient treasure of our family, the joy of my 
grandfather, I find here placed among so lilany other 
noble \vorks of art; and myself, \vhom nature made 
the darling of the good old lnan, nlY unworthy self I 
find here also, heavens! in what society, in \vhat con- 
nections ! " 
The girls had, by degrees, gone out to mind their 
little occupations. N atalia, left alone \vith 'Vilhehn, 
asked sonle further explanation of his last renlark. 
The discovery, that a nunlber of her finest paintings 
and statues had at one time been the property of 
Wilhelrn's grandfather, did not fail to give a cheerful 
stimulus to their discourse. As by that 111anuscript 
he had got acquainted \vith Natalia's house; so now 
he found hinlself too, as it were, in his inheritance. 
At Ipl1gth he asked for l\1igllon. His friend desired 
hinl to have patience till the doctor, \vho bad been 
called out into the neighbourhood, returned, It is 
easy to suppose that the do
tor \vas the sanle little, 
active nlan \VhOlll we already know, and \vho was 
spoken of in the" Confessions of a Fair Saint," 
"Since I anl now," said Wilhelm, "in the middle 
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of your fanlily circle, I presulne the abbé whom that 
paper mentions is the strange, inexplicable person ,vholn, 
after the most. singular series of events, I met v;ith 
in your brother's house? Perhaps you can give some 
Dlore accurate conception of him?" 
"Uf the abbé there 111Ïght rnuch be said," replied 
Natalia: " ,vhat I know best about him, is the iufluence 
'which he exerted on our education. He was, for a 
tinle at least, convinced that education ought, in every 
case, to be adapted to the inclinations: his present 
vie\vs of it I know not. He Inaintained, that .with 
man the first and last consideration 'was activity, and 
that ,ve could not act on anything without the proper 
gifts for it, without an instinct impelling us to it. 
, You admit,' he used to say, 'that poets must be 
born su
h; you adrnit this with regard to all professors 
of the fine arts; because you must admit it, because 
those workings of hurnan nature cannot very plausibly 
be aped, But, if we consider ,vell, ,ve shall find that 
every capability, however slight, is born with us; 
that there is no vague, general capability in In en. 
It is our ambiguous, desultory edueation that rnakes 
men uncertain; it R\vakens wishes when it should be 
animating tendencies; instead of forwarding our reel 
capacities, it turns our efforts toward objects which 
are frequently discordant with the mind that aims 
at them. I augur better of a child, a youth, who is 
wandering astray on a path of his own, than of many 
who are walking aright upon paths which are not 
theirs. If the forrner, either by themselves or by 
the guidance of others, ever find the right path, that 
is to say, the path which suits their nature, they ,vill 
never leave it; while the latter are in danger every 
moment of shaking off a foreign yoke, and abandoning 
themselves to unrestricted license.'" 
"It is strange," said Wilhelm, "that this same ex- 
traordinary man should likewise have taken charge 
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of me; should, as it seenlS, have, in his own fashion, 
if not led, at least confirmed, nle in my errors, for a 
tÏ1ne, How he \vill answer to the charge of having 
joineù with others, as it were, to make galne of me, 1 
wait patiently to see," 
"Of this whim, if it is one," said Natalia, "I have 
little reason to cOlnplain: of all the faIuily I answered 
best with it, Indeed, I see not h(nv Lothario could 
have got a finer breeding: but for rny sister, the cuunt- 
ess, SOllle other treatrnent n1Ïght have Ruited better: 
perhaps they should have studied to infuse nlore 
earnestness anù strength into IlPr nature. As to 
brother ,Friedrich, \vhat is to Lecorne of hirn cannot 
be conjectured: he \vill fall a sacrifice, I fear, to this 
experinlent in pedagogy," 
" You have another brother, then ?" cried 'Vilhelnl, 
" Yes," replied Natalia: "an<l a light, merry youth 
he is; and, as they have not hindered hilIl frolli roarll- 
ing up and do\vn the world, 1 kno\v not \vhat the 
wild, dissipated boy will turll to. It is a great \vhile 
since I sa\v hinl. The only thing .which callus DlY 
fears is, that the abhé, and the \vhole society about 
Iny brother, arè receiving constant notice \vhel'e he is 
and \vhat he does." 
Wilhelrn \vas al)()ut to ask Natalia her opinion lnore 
precisely on the ahbé's paradoxes, as well as to solicit 
infonnation about that Inysterious society; hut the 
physician entering changed their cOllverHatioll. ..A..fter 
the first compliInents of welcome, he began to speak 
of J\1ignon, 
:Natalia then took Felix by the haud; saying she 
would lead the child to J\lignon, and 1l1'epare her 
for the entrance of her frielHl. 
The doctor, no\v alone .with Wilhehn, thuR pro- 
ceeded: "I have wondrous things to tell yon, such 
as you are not anticipating, Natalia has retired, that 
,we Inight speak with greater liberty uf certain Inatters, 
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which, although I first learned them by her means, 
her presence would prevent us from discussing freely. 
The strange temper of the child seems to consist 
ahnost exclusively of deep longing: the desire of 
revisiting her native land, and the desire for you, my 
frienù, are, I might alnlost say, the only earthly things 
aLout her. Both Ulese feelings do but grasp to,vard 
an ÏInllleasurable distance, both objects lie before 
her unattainaLle. The neigh bourhood of Milan seems 
to be her hOlne: in very early childhood she was 
kidnapped froIn her parents by a cOlnpany of rope- 
dancers. A ll10re distinct account we cannot get 
from her, partly because she ,vas then too young 
to recollect the names of 111en and places, but especially 
because she nlade an oath to tell no living mortal 
her abode and parentage. For the strolling-party, 
\vho caIne up with her .when she had lost her way, 
and to whoIn she so accurately described her d ,veIling, 
'with such piercing entreaties to conduct her home, 
but carried her along with them the faster; and at 
night in their quarters, when they thought the child 
,vas sleeping, joked about their precious capture, de- 
claring she \vonld never find the ,yay home again. On 
this a horrid desperation fell upon the miserable crea- 
ture; but at last the Holy Virgin rose before heT 
eyes, and promised that she would assist her. The 
child then swore within herself a sacred oath, that 
she would henceforth trust no hUll1an creature, would 
disclose her history to no one, but live and die in 
hope of immediate aid froln heaven, Even this, which 
I am telling you, Natalia did not learn expressly from 
her, but gathered it from detached expressions, songs, 
and childlike inadvertencies, betraying what they 
meant to hide, 
Wilhelm called to lllemory lnany a song and word 
of this dear child, which he could no,v explain. He 
earnestly requested the physician to keep from him 
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none of the confessions or mysterious poetry of this 
peculiar being, 
" Prepare yourself," said the physician, " for a strange 
confession; for a story \vith \vhidl you, "Tithout re- 
menlbering it, have lnuch to do, and 'which, as I greatly 
fear, has been decisive for the death and life of this 
good creature." 
"Let me hear," said Wilhelm: "nlY inlpatience is 
un bounded," 
"Do you recollect a secret nightly visit from a 
fenwle," said the doctor, "after JTOllr appearance in 
the character of Halület ? " 
" Yes, I recollect it \vell,
' cried "\Vilhelm, blushing; 
"but I did not look to be reminded of it at the present 
moment," 
"Do you know who it was?" 
"I do not! You frighten me! In the name of 
Heaven, not l\lignon, surely? Who was it? Tell 
" 
me, pray. 
"I know it not myself," 
" Not l\fignon, then?" 
" No, certainly not l\lignon; but 1\lignon was intend- 
ing at the tiIne to glide in to you, and sa\v \vith horror, 
from a corner where she lay concealed, a rival get 
before her," 
"A rival!" cried our friend. "Speak on: you more 
and nlore confound nle." 
" Be thankful," said the doctor, "that you can arrive 
at the result so soon through means of me. Natalia 
and I, with but a distant interest in the matter, had 
distress enough to undergo before \ve could thus far 
discover the perplexed condition of the poor, dear 
creature, whom \ve wished to help, By SOlne wanton 
speeches of Philina and the other girls, hy a certain 
song which she had heard !)hilina sing, the child's 
attention had. heen rouRed: she longed to pass a night 
beside the man she loved, without conceiving anything 
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to be implied in this beyond a happy and confiding 
rest. A love for you, lilY frienù, was already keen and 
powerful in her little heart; in your arlIlS, the child 
had found repose fronl lllany a 
urrow; she now desired 
this happiness in all" its fulness, If at one time she 
l)urposed requesting it as a favour, at another a secret 
horror would holù her back, At last that lllerl'Y night 
and the exciteillent of abundant wine in
pireù her \vith 
the courage to attelnpt the adventure, and glide in to 
you on that occasion. Accordingly she ran before, to 
hide herself in your apartnlent, \vhich was stalldillg 
open; l)ut just \Vhell she had reached the top of the 
stairs, having heard a rustling, she concealed herHelf, 
and 
<t\V a feluale in a white dress slip into your challl- 
bel', You yourself arrived soon after, and she heard 
you push the large bolt. 
"l\lignoll's agony was now unutterable: all the 
violent feelings of a passionate jealousy lllÎllgleù 
thenlselves with the ullackno\vledged longing of 
obscure desire, and seized her half-developed nature 
with treluenùous force. Her heart, which hitherto 
had beaten violently \vith eagerness and expectation, 
nü\V at once began to falter and stup; it pressed her 
bOSOlli like a heap úf lead: she could not draw her 
breath, she knew not 'what to do; she heard the SOUllÙ 
of the old llian's harp, hastened to the garret \vhel'e he 
was, and passed the night at his feet in horriLle con- 
vulsions." 
The physician paused a moment: then, as Wilhehn 
still kept silence, he proceeded, "Natalia told nle, 
nothing in her life had so alarrned anù touched her as 
the state of JVlignon \vhile relating this; indeed, our 
nobÌe friend accused herself of cruelty in having, by 
her questions and rnanagernent, dl'a wn this confession 
froIn her, and renewed Ly recollection the violellt 
sorro\vs of the poor little girl, 
" 'The ùear creature,,' said Natalia, 'had scarc
ly 
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come so far with her recital, or, rather, ,vith her 
answers to my questions, \vhen she sank all at once 
before me on the ground, and, with her hand on her 
bosorn, piteously moaned that the pain of that excruci- 
ating night ,vas conle back. She twisted herself like 
a WOrIll upon the floor; and I had to sumnlon all nlY 
coruposure, that I nlÏght rernelnber anù aprly such 
rneans of reIneùy for n1ind and body as were known 
to Ine.'" 
"It is a painful predicament you put me in," cried 
"\Vilhehn, "by impressing Ille so vividly with the feel- 
ing of IllY lnallifold injustice toward this unhappy and 
beloved being, at the very moment 'when I aln again 
to lneet her. If she is to see me, why do you deprive 
Iile of the courage to appear with freedoIn? And 
shall I confess it to you? Since her rnilld is so 
affected, I perceive not how my presence can be 
advantageous to her. If you, as a physician, are per- 
suaded that this double longing has so undern1Ïned 
her being as to threaten death, \vhy should I renew 
her SOITO\VS by my presence, and perhaps accelerate 
her end?" 
" l\1y friend," replied the doctor, "where we cannot 
cure, it is our duty to alleviate; anù how nluch the 
presence of a loved object tends to take from the 
Ünaginatioll its destructive rower, how it changes an 
Ünpetuous longing to a peaceful looking, I could prove 
by the nlost convincing ill stances, Everything in 
lllPaSUre and with purpose! :For, in other cases, this 
saIne presence nutY rekindle an affection nigh extin- 
guished, But do you go and see the child. behave to 
her \vith kindness, anù let us \vait the consequence," 
N atalia, at this mornent corning back, bade Wilhelnl 
fol1ü\v her to l\fignon, "She appears to feel quite 
happy with the boy," observed Natalia, "and I hope 
she ,vill receive our friend \vith lllÏldness." 'Vilhehn 
followell, not \vithuut reluctance: he was deeply Inoved 
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by what he had been hearing; be feared a stormy scene 
of passion, It \vas altogether the reverse that happened 
on his entrance. 
l\lignon, dressed in long, white, women's clothes, with 
her brown, copious hair partly knotted, partly cluster- 
ing out in locks, was sitting with the boy Felix on her 
lap, and pressing hinl against her heart. She looked 
like a departed spirit, he like life itself: it seenled as 
if I-Ieaven and Earth \vere clasping one another, S11e 
held out her hand to 'Vilhehn with a smile, and said, 
., I thank thee for bringing back the child to me: they 
had taken him away, I know not how; and since then 
I could not live, So long as DlY heart needs anything 
on earth, thy Felix shall fill up the void." 
The quietness which J\;lignon had displayed on meet- 
ing \vith her friend produced no little satisfaction in 
the party, The doctor signified that Wilhelnl should 
go frequently and see her; that in body as in mind, 
she should be kept as equable as possible. He himself 
departed, prolnising to return soon. 
Wilhelm could now observe Natalia in her own 
circle: one would have desired nothing better than to 
live beside her. Her presence had the purest influence 
on the girls, and young ladies of various ages, who re- 
sided with her in the house, or came to pay her visits 
from the neighbourhood, 
"The progress of your life," said Wilhehn once to 
her, "must ahvays have been very even: your aunt's 
delineation of you in your childhood seems, if I mis- 
take not, still to fit. It is easy to see that you never 
were entangled in your path. You have never been 
cOlnpelled to retrograde," 
" This I owe to my uncle and the abbé," said Natalia, 
"who so well discriminated my prevailing turn of mind. 
From my youth up\vard, I can recollect no livelier 
feeling than that I was constantly observing people's 
wants, and had an irresistible desire to make theIIl up. 
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The child that had not learned to stand on its feet, the 
old man that could no longer stand on his; the longing 
of a rich family for children, the inability of a poor one 
to maintain their children; each silent wish for some 
particular species of employment; the impulse toward 
any talent; the natural gifts for many little necessary 
arts of life, - were sure to strike nle: my eyes seenled 
formed by nature for detecting theIn, I saw such 
things where no one had directed Iny attention 
 I 
seemed born for seeing them alone. The charms of 
inanimate nature, to which so many persons are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible, had no effect on me: the charms 
of art, if possible, had less, My nlost delightful occu- 
pation was and is, when a deficiency, a want, appeared 
before me anywhere, to set about devising a supply, a 
remedy, a help for it. 
"If I saw a poor creature in rags, the superfluous 
clothes I had noticed hanging in the wardrobes of my 
friends immediately occurred to IDe; if I saw children 
wasting for want of care, I was sure to recollect some 
lady I had found oppressed with tedium alnid riches 
and conveniences; if I saw too rnany persons cralnlDed 
into a narrow space, I thought they should be lodged 
in the spacious chambers of palaces and vacant houses. 
This lnode of viewing things \vas altogether natural, 
without the least reflection: so that in my childhood I 
often lnade the strangest work of it, and more than 
once embarrassed people by DlY singular proposals, 
Another of my peculiarities was this: I did not learn 
till late, and after many efforts, to consider nloney as a 
means of satisfying wants; my benefits were all dis- 
tributed in kind: and my siInplicity, I know, was 
frequently the cause of laughter. N one but the abbé 
seelned to understand me: he met me every\vhere; he 
made me acquainted with myself, with these \vishes, 
these tendencies, and taught me how to satisfy them 
suitably." 
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"Do you, then," said Wilhelnl, "in the education 
of your little felnale world, enlploy the method of 
these extraordinary lllen? Do you, tuo, leave every 
n1Ïlld to form itself? Do you, too, leave your girls 
to search anù wander, to pursue delusions, happily 
to reach the goal, or illiserably lose thenlselves in 
error? " 
" No," replied Natalia: "such treatlnent as that 
'would altogether contradict Iny notions, To my lnind, 
he who does not help us at the lleedful InornenL, never 
helps; he \vho dues !lot counsel at the needful Ino- 
lnent, never 
oullsels. I also reckon it essential, that 
we lay down and continually iDlpress on children cer- 
tain laws, to operate as a kind of hold in life, Nay, I 
could alnlost venture to assert, that it is better to be 
wrong by rule, than to be wrong with nothing but the 
fitful capri
es of our disposition to irnpel us hither and 
thither; and, in nlY way of viewing Dlen, there always 
seenlS to be a void in their nature which callnot be 
filled up, except by some decisive and distinctly settled 
law," 
"Your nlanner of proceeding, then," said Wilhelm, 
"is entirely different froIu the manner of our 
friends? " 
" Yes," replied Natalia; "and you may see the unex- 
ampled tolerance of these nlen, from the fact, that they 
nowise disturb me in my practice, but leave Dle on my 
own path, Hinlply Le
ause it is my own, and even assist 
me in everything that I require of them." 
A Dlore n1Ïnute description of N atalia's plans in 
managing her children we reserve for SOllle other op- 
pOltuuity. 
Mignon often asked to be of their society; and this 
they granted her with greater readiness, as she ap- 
peared to be again accustoming herself to Wilhelrn, to 
be opening her heart to hirn, and in general to have 
becunle l110re cheerful, and contented with existence. 
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In walking, being easily fatigued, she liked to hang 
upon his arll1, " 
lignon," she would say," no\v clinlbs 
and bounds no nlore; yet she still longs to Dlount 
the sUlun1Ïts of the hills, to skip from house to house, 
from tree to tree. How enviable are the birds! and 
then so prettily and socially they build their nests, 
too ! " 
Erelong it becanle halJitual for her to invite her 
friend, Illore than once every day, into the garden. 
"Then vVilhelm ,vas engaged or absent, ]?elix had to 
take his place; and, if poor l\1ignon seelned at tirues 
quite looHened fronl the earth, there ,vere other Ino- 
D18nts \vhen she \vould again hold fast to father and 
son, and seeDl to dread a separation fronl thelll nlore 
than anything beside. 
Natalia wore a thoughtful look, "We meant," said 
she," to open her tender little heart, by sending for you 
hither. I know not \vhether ,ve did prudently," She 
stopped, and seelned expecting Wilhelm to say son1e- 
thing. To hinl also it occurred, that, by his rnarriage 
with Theresa, l\fignou, in the l)resent circumstances, 
would IJe fearfully offended: but, ill his uncertainty, 
he did not venture mentioning his project; he had nu 
suspicion that Natalia knew of it. 
As little could he talk \vith freedolu, when his noble 
friend began to speak about her sister, to praise her 
good qualities, and to lanlent her hapless situation. 
He felt exceedingly embarrassed v{hen Natalia told 
him he \vould shortly see the countess here, "Her 
husband," said she, "has no\v no object but replacing 
Zinzendorf in the Comlnunity, and, by insight and 
activity, supporting and extending that establislnnent, 
He is con1Ïng \vith his wife, to take a sort of leave: 
he then purposes visiting the various spots \"here the 
Con1munity have settled, They appeared to treat him 
as he \vishes: and ,I should not ",-onder if, in order to 
be altogether like his preùecessor, he ventured, with 
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my sister, on a voyage to Ameriea; for, being already 
well-nigh convinced that a little l1101'e 'would make a 
saint of him, the wish to superadd the dignity of mar- 
tyrdom has probably enough often flitted through his 
mind." 



CHAPTER IV. 


THEY had often spoken of Theresa, often mentioned 
her in passing; and Wilhehn alnlost every tirne ,vas 
llJÏnùeù to confess that he had otfered her his heart and 
hand, A certain feeling, which he was not able to ex- 
plain, restrained him: he paused and ,vavel'ed, till at 
length N atalia, with the he
venly, modest, cheerful 
snlile she often wore, said to hirn, " It seeulI:;J then, I at 
last IIlUSt break silence, and force myself into your 
confidence! Why, my friend, do you keep secret 
froln llle an affair of such inlportance to yourself, and 
so closely touchiug Iny concerns? You have lnade Iny 
friend the offer of your hand: I do nut n1Ïx uncalled 
in the transaction; l}ere are IllY credentials; here is 
the letter which she writes to you, which she sends 
you through my hands." 
" A letter from Theresa!" cried he. 
" Y eS J mein Herr! Your destiny is settled: you are 
happy, Let llle congratulate my friend and you on 
your good fortune." 
Wilhehn spoke not, but gazed out befure hiln, 
Natalia looked at him; she saw that he was pale. 
" Your joy is strong," continued she: "it takes the 
fonn of terror, it deprives you of the po,ver to speak. 
My participation is not the less cordial that I sho,v it 
you in words. I hope you will be grateful, for Inlay 
say nlY influence on the deciRion of your bride has nut 
been slnall: she asked me for ad vice; and as it ha 1-'- 
pen ed, by a singular coincidence, that you ,vere here 
just then, I ,vas enableù to destroy the few scruples 
297 
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she still entertained. Our 111eSsages went swiftly to 
and fro: here is her determination; here is the conclu- 
sion of the treaty! 'And now you shall read her other 
letters: you shall have a free, clear look into the fair 
heart of your Theresa." 
\Vilhehn opened the letter, which she handed him 
unsealed. It contained these friendly ,vords: 
"I aln yours, as I anI and as you know Ule, I call 
you mine, as you are and as I know you, What in 
ourselves, what in our cunnection, ,yedlock changes, 
,ve shall study to adjust by reason, cheerfulness, and 
ulutual good 'v ill. As it. is no passion, but trust and 
in
linatioll, for each other that is leading us together, 
we run less risk than thou
ands of others, You \vill 
forgive Inc, ",'ill you not, if I still thiuk often and 
kiuùly of IllY forlner friend: in return, I ,,,iIl press 
your Eelix to lIlY heart, as if 1 'were his Illolher, If 
you choose to share lIlY little lnansion straight",'ay, we 
are lord and luaster there; and in the lueanwhile the 
purchase of your land might be concluded. I could 
wish that no new arrangeulents "'7ere made in it with- 
out me, I could wish at once tö prove that I deserve 
the confidence you repose in DIe. Adieu, dear, dear 
friend! Beloved bridegroon1, honoured husband! 
Theresa clasps you to her Lreast with hope and joy. 
:wry friend will tell you more, will tell you all," 
Wilhehl1, to whose mind this sheet recalled the 
image of Theresa with the liveliest distinGtness, had 
now recovered his composure, While reading, thoughts 
had rapidly alternated ",.ithin his soul. With terror he 
discovered in his heart the Dl0St vivid traces of an in- 
clination to Natalia: he blamed hinlself, declaring 
every thought of that description to be madness; he 
represented to hiInself Theresa in her whole perfection: 
he again perused the letter, he grew cheerful, or, rather, 
he so far regained his self-possession that he could 
appear cheerful. Natalia handed him the lettcrs 
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which had passed between Theresa and herself: out of 
Theresa's ,ve propose extracting one or two passages, 
After delineating her bridegroom in her own peculiar 
way, Theresa thus proceeded: 


"Such is the notion I have formed of the man who 
now offers Ine his hand. What he thinks of himself, 
thou shalt see by and by in the papers he has sent IIle, 
where he altogether candidly draws his own portrait: I 
feel persuaded that I shall be happy with him." 


"As for rank, thou knowest what my ideas have 
always been on this point. Some people look on dis- 
agreelnent of external circumstances as a fearful thing, 
and cannot relnedy it. I wish not to persuade any 
one, I wish to act according to Iny own persuasion. I 
mean not to set others an example, nor do I act with- 
out example, It is interior disagreelnents only that 
frighten me: a frame that does not fit what it is nleant 
to hold, much pOIllp and little real enjoyment, wealth 
and avarice, nobility and coarseness, youth and ped- 
antry, poverty and cerelnonies, these are the things 
which would annihilate me, however it lnay please the 
world to stamp and rate theIn," 


"If I hope that we shall suit each other, the hope is 
chiefly founded upon this, that he 1'eseInbles thee, IllY 
dear Natalia, thee whom I so highly prize and rever- 
ence, Yes: he has thy noble searching and striving 
for the be.tter, whereby we of ourselves produce the 
good which we suppose we find, How often have I 
blamed thee, not in silence, for treating this or that 
person, for acting in this or that case, oth
r\vise than I 
should have done; and yet, in general, the issue showed 
that thou wert right. 'When ,ve take people,' thou 
wouldst say, 'Inercly as they are, \ve nlake thCIll 
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worse: when we treat them as if they were 'what they 
should be, we improve them as far as they can be 
improved,' To see or to act thus, I know full well is 
not for me. Skill, order, discipline, direction, that 
is my affair. I always recollect what J arno said: 
'Theresa trains her pupils, Natalia furms thenl,' Nay, 
once he went so far as to assert that of the three fair 
qualities, faith, love, and hope, I was entirely destitute, 
'Instead of faith,' said he, 'she has penetration; in- 
stead of love, she has steadfastness; instead of hope, 
she has trust.' Indeed, I will confess, that, till I knew 
thee, I knew nothing higher in the world than clear- 
ness and prudence; it was thy presence only that 
persuaded, anÜnated, conquered me; to thy fair, lofty 
soul I willingly give place, My friend, too, I honour 
on the same principle: the description of his life is a 
perpetual seeking ,vithout finding, - not empty seek- 
ing, but wondrous, generous seeking; he fancies others 
may give him what can proceed from himself alone. 
So, love, the clearness of my vision has not injured me 
on this occasion more than others: I kno,v my husband 
better than he knows himself, and I value him the 
Inore. I see him, yet I see not over him: all my skill 
will not enable me to judge of what he can accom- 
plish. When I think of him, his inlage always blends 
itself with thine: I know not how I have deserved to 
belong to two such persons, But I will deserve it, by 
endeavouring to do my duty by fulfilling what is 
looked for from me." 


" If I recollect of Lothario ? Vividly and daily, In 
the cOInpany which in thought surrounds me, I cannot 
want him for a moment. Oh, what a pity for this 
noble character, related by an error of his youth to Ine, 
that nature has related hÜn to thee! A bei ng such as 
thou, in truth, 'were worthier of hinl than I, To thee 
I could
 I would surrender him, Let us be to him all 
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we can, till he find a proper wife; and then, too, let us 
be, let us abide, together." 


CI But what shall we say to our friends?" began 
Natalia. " Your brother does not know of it?"- 
" Not a hint; your people know as little; we women 
have, on this occasion, nlanaged the affair ourselves, 
Lydia had put SOllIe \\-hirns into Theresa's head con- 
cerning J arno and the abLé, There are certain plaus 
and secret cOIuLinations, with the general scheIIle of 
which I ain acquainted, and into which I never thought 
of penetrating farther. 'Vith regard to these, Theresa 
has, through Lydia, taken up SOIne shado\v of suspicion: 
so in this ùecisive step she would not suffer any OIle 
but me to influence her. With IllY brother it had IJeen 
already settled that they should merely announce their 
marriages to one another, not giving or asking counsel 
on the subject." 
Natalia \'Tote a letter to her brother: she invited 
vVilhelm to subjoin a word or t\VO, Theresa having so 
desired it. They \vere just about to seal, 'when fT arno 
unexpectedly sent up his name. His reception was, of 
course, as kind as possible: he \vore a sportful, nlerry 
air; he could not long for Lear to tell his errand, " I 
am come," said he, " to give you very curious and very 
pleasing tidings: they concern Theresa, You have 
often blamed UR, fair N atalia, for troubling our heads 
about so many things; but no\v you see how good it 
is to have one's spies in every place, Guess, and let us 
see your skill for once!" 
To-he self-conlplacency \vith ,vhich he spoke these 
woras, the roguish mien with which he looked at 
Wilhehn and Natalia, persuaded both of thenl that he 
had found their secret. Natalia answered, smiling, 
" Weare far more skilful than you think: before \ve 
even heard your riddle, \ve had put the an
,ver to it 
down in black anù white." 
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With these words she handed hiIn the letter to 
Lothario, satisfied at having nlet, in this way, the little 
triumph and surprise he had meant for them, J arno 
took the sheet with some astonish ment, ran it quickly 
over, started, let it drop froln his hands, and stared at 
both his friends with an expression of amazement, nay, 
of fright, which, on his countenance, was rare, He 
spoke no word, 
Wilhelrn and Natalia were not a little struck: J arno 
stepped up and do\vn the r001H, "vVhat shan I say?" 
cried he, "or shall I say it all? But it IllUSt COllle 
out: the perplexity is not to be a voided. So secret 
for secret, surprise against surprise! Theresa is not 
the daughter of her reputed nlother! The hinderance 
is relnoved: I caIne to ask you to prepare her for a 
marriage with Lothario," 
J arno saw the shock which he had given his friends: 
they cast their eyes upon the ground, "The present 
case," said he, " is one of those which are \vorse to bear 
in company, What each has to consider in it, he 
considers best in solitude: I, at least, require an hour 
of leave," He hastened to the garden: Wilhelrn fol- 
lowed him lllechanically, yet \vithout approaching near, 
A,t the end of an hour they were again asseln bled, 
Wilhehn opened the converRation. "'Fonnerly," said 
he, "\vhile I ,vas living \vithout plan or object, in a 
state uf carelessness, ur, I nlay say, of levity, friend- 
ship, love, affection, trust, can1e to\vard nle with open 
arnlS, they pressed thelnselves upon lue; but now, 
when I anI serious, destiny appears tu take another 
course with Ine. This resolution, of soliciting Theresa's 
hand, is probably the first that has proceeded altogether 
from myself, I laid lny plan considerately; nlY reason 
fully joined in it: by the consent of that noble Inaiden, 
all my hopes were crowned, But now the strangest 
fate puts back rny outstretched hand: Theresa' reaches 
hers to me, but froln afar, as in a dream; I cannot 
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grasp it, and the lovely image leaves me for ever. So 
fare thee \vell, thou lovely inlage! and all ye images 
of richest happiness that gathered round it!" 
lIe \vas silent for a nl01nent, looking out before him: 
J arno \vas about to speak, "Let 111e have another 
word," cried "\Vilhehll, " for tþe lot is drawing which is 
to decide the destiny of all my life, ,At this nlolnent, 
I aln aided and cOlltÌrTlled by the Ünpression \vhich 
Lothario's presence nlade upon me at the first glance, 
and \\ìhich has ever since continued with me, That 
luan \vell nlerits every sort of friendship and affection; 
and, without sacrifiees, friendship cannot be Í1nagined. 
:For his sake, it \vas easy for me to delude a hapless 
girl; for his sake, it shall be possible for nle to give 
a,vay the ,vorthiest bride. Return, relate the strange 
occurrence to hÜn, and tell him what I am prepared 
for:' 
" In ell1ergencies like this," said J arno, "I hold that 
everything is done, if one do nothing rashly. Let us 
take no step till Lothario has agreed to it. I ,viII go 
to hilll: ,vait patiently for lIlY return or for his letter," 
lIe rode away, and left his friends in great disquiet. 
They had tÏ1ue to reconsider these events, to think of 
thelll lllatUl'ely, It no\v first occurred to then), that 
they had taken J arno's statelnent sitnply by itself, and 
without inquiring into any of the circurnstances. Wil- 
helul ,vas not altogether free frolll doubts; but next 
day theÜ
 astonishllJent, nay, their be\vildennent, arose 
still higher, .when a n1cssenger, arriving frolll Theresa, 
brought the follo,ving letter to Natalia. 
" Strange as it lllay seem, after all the letters I have 
sent, I alll olJliged to send another, begging that thou 
wouldst despatch n1Y bridegroom to llIe instantly. He 
shall be 111Y husband, 'what plans soever they filay lay 
to rob llle of hÏ1n, Give hilll the enclosed letter, only 
not before \vitnesses, whoever they Inay be ! " 
The enc
osed letter was as follo\vs: "What opinion 
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will you form of your Theresa, ,,'hell you see her an 
at once insisting passionately on a union which caIn} 
reason alone aplJeareù to have appointed? Let nothing 
hinder you fro1l1 setting out the nlOlllellt you have read 
this letter. COllIe, Iny dear, dear friend; now three 
tirnes dearer, since they are attel11vting to deprive me 
of you," 
" 'Yhat is to be done?" cried 'Vilhelm, after he had 
read the letter, 
"In no case that I rel11el11oer," said Natalia, after 
son1e reflection, "have Iny heart and judglnent been so 
dUlub as in this: what to do or to advise I know not." 
"Can it be," cried 'Yilhehn, vehemcntly, "that 
Lothario does not know of it? or, if he does, that he 
is but like us, the slJort of hidden plans? Has J arno, 
when he sa\vour letter, devised that fable on the spot? 
,V ould he have told us sOlnething different, if we had 
not been so precipitate? What can they mean? What 
intentions can they ha ve ? vYhat plan can Theresa 
Inean? Yes, it must be o\vned, Lothario is begirt with 
secret influences and c01110inations: I myself have 
found that they are active, that they take a certain 
charge of the proceedings, of the destiny, of several 
people, and contrive to guide theln. The ulterior 
objects of these nlysteries I kno\v DOt; but their 
nearest purpose, that of snatching my Theresa from 
me, I perceive but too distinctly, On the one hand, 
this prospect of Lothario's happiness, which they 
exhibit to me, may be but a hollow show: on the 
other hand, I see my dear, my honoured bride inviting 
me to her affection, 'Vhat shall I do ? 'Vhat shall I 
for bear ? " 
" A little patience!" said Natalia: "a little time for 
thought, In these singular perplexities I know but 
this, that what can never be recalled should not be 
done in haste. To a fable, to an artful plan, we have 
steadfastness and prudence to oppose: ,vh,ether Jarno 
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has been speaking true or false must soon appear. If 
Iny brother has actually hopes of a union with Theresa, 
it were hard to cut hÏIn off for ever froln that prospect 
at the mOlnent when it seen1S so kindly inviting him. 
Let us 'wait at least till 'we discover whether he hiIn- 
self kno\vs anything of it, whether he believes and 
hopes." 
These prudent counsels were confirnled by a letter 
from Lothario. "I do not send ,J arno," he wrote: "a 
line fronl Iny hand is nIore to thee than the nlÏnutest 
narrative in the nlouth of a lllessenger. I anl certain 
Theresa is not the daughtér of her reputed 111other; 
and I cannot renounce hope of being hers, till she, too, 
is persuaded, and can then decide bet \veen Iny frieud 
and 111e, with calm consideration. Let hÜll not leave 
thee, T entreat it ! The happiness, the life, of a brother 
is at stake, I pron1Ï::se thee, this uncertainty shall not 
be long," 
" You see ho\v the matter stands," said she to '\Vil- 
helIn, with a friendly air: "give Ine your word of 
honour that you will not leave the house!" 
"I gi ve it!" cried he, stretching out his hand: "I 
will not leave this house against your will. I thank 
Heaven, and IllY bette
 Genius, that on this occasion I 
am led, and led by you." 
Natalia \vrote Theresa an accuunt of everything, 
declaring that she would not let her friend a way. She 
sent Lothario's letter also, 
Theresa answered, "I \vonùered not a little that 
Lothario is hÏInself convinceù: to his sister he would 
not feign to this extent, T aln vexed, greatly vexed. 
It is better that 1 say no III ore, But I \vill COllle to 
thee, so soon as I have got poor Lydia settled: they 
are treating her cruelly, I fear we are all betrayed, 
and shall be so betrayed that we shall never reach the 
truth, If IllY frielld \vere of Iny opinion, he \vould 
.give thee the slip after all, and thro\v hiInself into the 
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anlls of his Theresa, wholn none shall take away from 
hitll. But I, as I dread, shall lose hilll, and not regain 
Lothario, Froln the latter they are taking Lydia by 
showing him, afar off, the prospect of obtaining me. r 
will say no more: the entanglement will grow still 
deeper. Whether, in the meantime, these delightful 
position
 in which \ve stand to each other Inay not be 
so pushed awry, so uI)dern1Ïned and broken down, 
that, when the darkness passes off, the Inischief can no 
longer adn1Ït of remedy, time will show. If nlY friend 
do not break a\vay, in a fe\v days I myself will come 
and seek hiIn out besiùe thee, and hold him fast. 
Thou marvellest how this passion can have gained the 
mastery of thy Theresa, It is no passion, but convic- 
tion: it is a belief, that, since Lothario can never be 
mine, this new friend \vill Inake Ine happy, Tell hinl 
so, in the nalne of the little boy that sat with hiIn 
underneath the oak, and thanked him for his SY111- 
patby, Tell it hin1 in the name of Theresa, who met 
his offers with a hearty openness. lVly first dream of 
living with Lothario has \vandered far away fronl nlY 
soul: the dreanl of living \vith IllY other friend is yet 
\vholly present to me. Do they hold Ine so light as 
to think that it were easy to exchange the forIner with 
the latter?" 
"I depend on you," said Natalia to Wilhehn, hand- 
ing him the letter: "you will not leave me. Consider 
that the cOlnfort of IllY life is in your hands. 1\1y 
being is so intimately bound and inter\voven with Iny 
brother's, that he feels no sorrow which I do not feel, 
no joy \vhich does not like\vise gladden me, Nay, I 
may truly say, through hÜn alone I have experienced 
that the heart can he affected and exalted; that in the 
world there may be joy, love, and an elnotion which 
contents the soul beyond its utmost want." 
She stopped: Wilhehn took her hand, and cried, 
"Oh, continue I This is the time for a true, nlutual 
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disclosure of our thoughts: it never was more neces- 
sary for us to be ,veIl acquainted ,vith each other." 
" Yes, my friend!" said she, smiling, with her quiet, 
soft, indescribable dignity: "perhaps it is not out of 
season, if I tell you that the ,vhole of what so Dlany 
books, of what the world, holds up to us and names 
love, has ahvays se,enled to nle a fable," 
" Y ou have never loved ?" cried \Vilhelm. 
" Never or always!" said Natalia. 



CHAPTER V. 


DURING this conversation they kept walking up and 
down the garden; and Natalia gathered various flowers 
of singular forms, entirely unknown to Wilhelm, who 
began to ask their nallles, and occupy himself about 
them, 
" You know not," said Natalia, "for whom I have 
been plucking these? I intend them for my uncle, 
wholn ,ve are to visit, The sun is shining even no,v 
so bright on the Hall of the Past, I lllust lead you in 
this moment; and I never go to it without a few 
of the flo,vers which my uncle liked particularly, in 
my hand. He was a peculiar man, susceptible of very 
strange Ï111pressions, Eor certain plants and aniInals, 
for certain neighbourhoods and persons, nay, for cer- 
tain sorts of lllillerals, he had an es.pecial love, \vhich 
he was rarely able to explain. 'Had I not,' he would 
often say,' frOITI youth, ,vithstood myself, and striven 
to form my judglnent upon ,vide and general principles, 
I had been the narro\vest and Inost intolerable person 
living. For nothing can be more intolerable than cir- 
cumscribed peculiarity, in one from whom a pure and 
F:uitable activity n1Ïght be required.' And yet he was 
obliged to confess that life and breath would, as it 
were, leave hiBl, if he did not now and then indulge 
himself, not from tinle to tinle allow hiluself a brief 
and passionate enjoynlent of what he could not al\vays 
praise and justify. 'It is not l1lY fault,' said he, , if I 
have not brought DlY inclinations and IllY reason into 
perfect harnlony.' On such occasions he would joke 
3 08 
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with me, and say, 'N atalia may be looked upon as 
happy \vhile she lives: her nature asks notl:ing which 
the \vurld dues not wish and use.'" . 
So speaking" they arrived again at the house, 
Natalia led him through a spacious passage to a 
door, before \vhich lay t\VO granite sphinxes. The 
duoI' itself \vas in the Egyptian fashion, SOnle\y hat 
narrower above than below; and its brazen leaves 
prepared one for a serious or even a gloolllY feeling. 
'Vilhehn \'as, in consequence, agreeably surprised, 
,vhen his expectation i
sued in a sentÏ1nent of pure, 
cheerful serenity, as he entered a hall ,vhere art and 
life took a\vay all recollection of death and the grave. 
In the walls all around, a series of proportionable 
arches had been hullu\ved out, and large sarcophaguses 
stood in then!: anlong the pillars in the intervals 
bet\veen thenl sl11aller openings nlight be seen, adorned 
with urns and sinÜlar vessels, The remaining spaces 
of the ,valls and vaulted roof were regularly divided: 
and bet,veen bright and variegated borders, within gar- 
lands and other ornaIllents, a nlultitude of cheerful and 
significant figures had been painted upon grounds of 
different sizes, The body of the edifice was covered 
with that fine, yellow nlarble, .which passes into red- 
dish: clear blue stripes of a cheulÏcal substance, hap- 
pily imitating azure stone, \vhile they satisfied the eye 
,vith contrast, gave unity and cunlbinatioll to the 
whole. All this ponlp and de
oration showed itself 
in the chastest architectural fornls: and thus every 
one \vho entered felt as if exalted above himRelf; 
while the coÖperating products of art, for the first 
titne, taught hiIn ,vhat lnan is and what he Il1ay 
becolne, 
Opposite the door, on a stately sarcophagus, lay a 
marhle figure of a noble-looking nlan, recliued upon 
a pillo\v, lIe held a roll before hÏ1n, and seenled to 
look at it \vith still attention. It \vas placed so that 
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you could read ,vith ease the ,vords vdlÌ(:h stood there: 
Think of litoing, 
Natalia took a \vay a withered bunch of flowers, and 
laid the fresh one down bet ore the figure of her uncle. 
,'For it ,vas her uncle \VhOlll the marble represented. 
'\Vilhelnl thuught he recognised the features of the 
venerable ge
t1ènlan 'Vh0111 he had seen when lying 
,vounded in the green of the forest. "Here he and 
I passed many an hour," said Natalia," while the hall 
was getting ready, In his latter years, he had gathered 
severa] skilful artists around hinl; aDd his chief 
delight ,vas to invent or superintend the drawings 
and cartoons for these pictures," 
Wilhelm could not satisfy hin1self with looking at 
the objects \vhich surrounded him. "What a life," 
exclaimed he, "in this Hall of the Past! One nÜght 
with equal justice name it Hall of the Present and 
the Future. Such all 'v ere, such all will be, There 
is nothing transitory but the individual who looks at 
aDd enjoys it. Here, this figure of the lllother press- 
ing her infant to her bOSOIl1 will survive Hlany genera- 
tions of happy mothers. Centuries hence, perhaps 
some father .will take pleasure in contenlplating this 
bearded nlan, who has laid aside his seriousness, and 
is playing with his son, Thus shamefaced ,,,ill the 
bride sit for ages, and, amid her silent 'wishes, need 
that she be con1forted, that she be spoken to; thus 
impatient will the bridegroolD listen on the threshold 
whether he may enter." 
The figures Wilheln} was surveying \vith such rap- 
, ture \vere of alIllost boundless nUll1bel' and variety, 
Fron1 the first jocund inlpulse of the child, n1erely 
to employ its every limb in sport, up to the peaceful, 
sequestered earnestness of the sage, you n1Ïght, in fair 
and living order, see delineated ho\v luan possesses no 
capacity or tC,ndency .without enlplüying and enjoyillg 
it. :FrOlll the first soft, conscious feeling, 'VhCll the 
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maiden lingers in pulling up her pitcher, and looks 
with satisfaction at her image in the clear fountain, 
to those high solelnnities when kings and nations 
invoke the gods at the altar to ,vitness their alliances, 
all was depicted, all was forcible and full of lneaning. 
It was a ,vorld, it was a heaven, that in this abode 
surrounded the spectator; and beside the thoughts 
which those polished fonns suggested, beside the feel- 
ings they awoke, there still seelned sOlnething further 
to be present, something by which the ,,-hole luan felt 
himself laid hold of. vVilhehn, too, observed this, 
though unable to account for it, "\Vhat is this," 
exclaÜned he, "which inùependently of all significa- 
tion, ,vithout any synlpathy that hUlllau incidents and 
fortunes may inspire us with, acts on me HO strongly 
and so gracefully? It speaks to llle frolH the whole, 
it speaks from every part; though I have not fully 
understood the fonner, though I do not specially apply 
the latter to myself. \Vhat enchantlneni hreathes 
froin these surfaces, these lines, these heights and 
breadths, these masses and colours! What is it that 
lllakes these figures so delightful, even ,vhen slightly 
viewed, and llierely in the light of decorations?, Yes, 
I feel it: one might tarry here, might rest, ll1ight view 
the whole, and be happy; and yet feel and think 
sonlething altogether different froIH aught that stood 
before his eyes," 
And certainly, if we were able to describe how 
happily the ,vhole ,vas subdivided, how everything 
deterrnilled hy its place, by combination or by con- 
trast, by uniformity or by varÜ
ty, appeared exactly 
as it should have done, producing an effect aR perfect 
as distinct, we should transport the reader to a scene 
froln ,vhich he wonl(l not he ill haste to stir, 
Four large lIHtrhle candelabras rose ill the corners of 
the hall: four sn1al1er ones ,vere- in the nlidst of it, 
around a very beautifully worked sarcophagus, which, 
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judging from its size, might once have held a young 
person of middle stature. 
Natalia paused beside this monument: she laid her 
hand upon it as she said, cc J\fy worthy uncle had a 
great attachnlent to this fine antique, c It is not,' he 
would often say,' the first blossoms alone that drop; 
such you can keep above, in these little spaces; but 
fruits also, which, hanging on their t,vigs, long give 
us the fairest hope, whilst a secret worn} is preparing 
their too early ripeness and their quick decay.' I fear," 
continued she, "his words have been prophetic of that 
dear little girl, ,vho seenlS withdrawing gradually from 
our cares, and Lending to this peaceful d ,veIling," 
As they were about to go, Natalia stopped, and said, 
" There is sonlething still which merits your attention. 
Observe these half-round openings aloft on both sides. 
Here the choir can stand concealed while singing: 
these iron ornalnents below the cornice serve for 
fastening on the tapestry, which, by order of my 
uncle, must be hung around at every burial. l\fu.sic, 
particularly song, was a pleasure he could not live 
without; and it was one of his peculiarities, that he 
wished the singer not to be in view. 'In this respect,' 
he would say, c they spoil us at the theatre: the nlusic 
there is, as it were, subservient to the eye; it acconl- 
panies movements, not emotions, In oratorios and 
concerts, the form of the musician constantly disturbs 
us; true music is intended for the ear alone: a fine 
voice is the most universal thing that can be figured: 
and, while the narrow individual that uses it presents 
, himself before the eye, he cannot fail to trouble the 
effect of that pure universality, The person wholn I 
am to speak with, I must see; because it is a solitary 
man, whose form and character give worth or \vorth- 
ljssness to what he says: but, on the other hand, 
whoever sings to nle must be invisible; his fornl must 
Dot confuse me, or corrupt my judgment. Here it is 
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but one human organ speaking to another: it is not 
spirit speaking to spirit, not a thousandfold world to 
the eye, not a heaven to the Inan.' On the same 
principles, in respect of instrumental music, he re- 
quired that the orchestra should as Illuch as possible 
be hid; becauHe, by the lnechanical exertions, by the 
mean and a"\vk,vard gestures of the perfürnlers, our feel- 
ings are so nluch dispersed and perplexed. Accord- 
ingly, he ahvays useù to shut his eyes ,vhile hearing 
n1usic; thereby to concentrate his ,vhole being on the 
single pure enjoYHlent of the ear." 
They were about to leave the hall, when they heard 
the chilùren running hastily along the passage, and 
Felix crying, " No, I! No, I ! " 
l\lignon rushed in at the open door: she was fore- 
IIlOSt, but out of breath, and could not speak a word, 
Felix, still at SOlne distance, shouted out, "J\;lalllllla 
Theresa is come!" The children had run a race, as it 
seemed, to bring the news, l\:lignon was lying in 
N atalia's arm
: her heart was beating vehemently. 
" Naughty child," said Natalia, "art thou not for- 
bidùen to Illake violent exertions? See how thy heart 
. b t . I " 
IS ea lng, 
" Let it break!" said Mignon with a deep sigh: "it 
has beat too long," , 
They had scarcely composed then1selves from this 
surprise, this sort of consternation, when Theresa en- 
tered. She flew to N atalia, clasped her and Mignon 
in her arms. Then, turning round to Wilhehn, she 
looked at hin1 with her clear eyes, and said " Well, 
my friend, how is it with you? You have not let 
them cheat you? " He made a step toward her: she 
sprang to him, and, hung upon his neck. "0 IllY 
Theresa!" cried he. 
"l\ly friend, n1Y love, my husband ! Yes, for ever 
thine!" cried she, amid the warmest kisses, 
:Felix pulled her by the gown, and cried, "l\lalnma 
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Theresa, I anl here too!" Natalia stood, and looked 
before her: lVlignoll on a sudden clapped her left hand 
on her heart, and, stretching out the right àrm vio- 
lently, fell with a shriek at Natalia's feet, as dead. 
The fright was great: no Illotion of the heart or 
pulse was to be traced. Wilhehn tuok her Oll his ann, 
and hastily carried her a\vay: the body hung lax over 
his shoulders, The presence of the doctor was of 
snlall avail: he and the young surgeon, whom we 
know already, strove in vain. The dear little creature 
could not be recalled to life, 
Natalia beckoned to Theresa: the latter took her 
friend by the hand, and led hinl froIn the rOOln. He 
was dUlub, not uttering a \vord: he durst not nleet her 
eyes. He sat down with her upon the sofa, where he 
had first found Natalia. He thought with great rapid- 
ity along a series of fateful incidents, Of, rather, he did 
not think, but let his soul be worked on by the 
thoughts which \yould not leave it, There are mo- 
lnellts ill life when past events, like winged shuttles, 
dart to and fro before us, and by their incessant" move- 
luellts \veave a web which \ve ourselves, in a greater 
or less degree, have spun and put UpOll the 1001n. 
"My friend, IllY love!" said Theresa, breakillg silence, 
as she took hin1 by the hand, "let us stand together 
firmly in this hour, as we perhaps shall often have to 
do in similar hours. These are occurrences which it 
takes two united hearts to suffer. Think, my friend, 
feel, that thou art not alone: show that thou lovest 
thy Theresa by imparting thy sorrows to her!" She 
enlbraced him, and drew him softly to her bosom: he 
clasped her in his arms, and pressed her strongly 
toward him, "The poor child," cried he, cc used in 
mournful mon1ents to seek shelter and protection in 
my unstable boson1: let the stability of thine assist nle 
in this heavy hour." They held each other fast; he 
felt her heart beat against his breast; but in his 
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spirit all was desolate and void: only the figures of 
Mignon and Natalia flitted like shadows across the 
waste of his inlagination. 
Natalia entered, "Give us thy blessing!" cried 
Theresa: "let us, in this lllelancholy mornent, be 
united before thee!" Wilhehu had hid his face upon 
Theresa's neck: he was so far relieved that he could 
weep. He did not hear Natalia come; he did. not see 
her; but, at the sound of her voice, his tears redoubled. 
" What God has joined J will not part," she ans\vered, 
smiling, "but to unite you is not in my po,ver; nor 
alll I gratified to see that sorrow and sYInpathy seem 
altogether to have banished fronI your hearts the recol- 
lection of nlY brother," At these words, Wilhelnl 
started from Theresa's arms, ""\Vhither are you go- 
ing ?" cried the ladies. "Let me see the child," said 
he, "whonl I have killed! 
Iisfortune, when we look 
upon it ,vith our eyes, is snlaller than ,,,hen our Ünag- 
ination sinks the evil do,vn into the recesses of the 
soul. Let us vie,v the departed angel! Her serene 
countenance will say to us that it is ,veIl ,vith her." 
As hi8 friends could not restrain the agitated youth, 
they followed hilIl; but the ,vorthy doctor .with the 
surgeon met theIn, and prevented theIn froIn cOIning 
near the dead, "I(eep away fronl this mournful ob- 
ject," said he, "aud allow Iue, so far as I alli able, to 
give sonle continuance to these rernaills, ,On this dear 
and singular being I will now display the beautiful art, 
not only of emllalrIling bodies, but of retaining in 
them a look of life, As I foresaw her death, the 
preparations are already Inade: ,vith these helps I 
shall undoubtedly sllcceed. Give Ille but a fe\v days, 
and ask not to see the child again till I ha ve brought 
her to the Irall of the l)ast," 
The young surgeon had in his hands that well- 
kno,vll case of instruIIlents, "FrOIH ,vhoIn can he 
have got it ?" 'Vilhehn asked the doctor, "I kuo\v it 
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very well," replied Natalia: "he has it from his father, 
who dressed your wounds when we found you in the 
forest." 
"Then, I have not been mistaken! I recognised 
the band at once!" cried Wilhelm, "Oh, get it for 
Ine! It was this that first gave llle any hint of lUY 
unkno'wn benefactress. What 'weal and \voe will such 
a thing survive! Beside how llJany sorrows has this 
baud already been, and its threads still hold together! 
How lnany lllen's last Inonlents has it witnessed, and 
its colours are not yet faded! 'It \vas near DIe in one 
of the fairest hours of my existence, \vhen 1 lay 
wounded on the ground, and your helpful fonn ap- 
peared before me, and the child \vhon1 we are llO'V 
lanlenting sat ,vith its bloody hair, busied \vith the 
tenderest care to save my life! " 
It was not long that our frienòs could converse 
about this sad occurrence, that Therpsa could inquire 
about the child, and the probable cause of its unex- 
pected death; for strangers ,vere annoullced, \vho, on 
making their appearance, proved to be well-known 
strangers, Lothario, J arno, and the abbé cntereù, 
Natalia n1et her brother: alnong the rest there \vas a 
nlomentary silence. Theresa, snlÌling 011 Lothario, 
said, "Y ou scarcely expected to find HIe here; of 
course, it would not have been advisable that \ve 
should visit one another at the present tiIne: ho\vever 
after such an absence, take nIY cordial \VelCollle." 
Lothario took her hand, and answered, "If we are 
to suffer and renounce, it may as well take place in 
the presence of the object \VhOln we love and ,vish for. 
I desire no influence on your detern1Ïnation: Iny con- 
fidence in your heart, in your understandiug, and clear 
sense, is still so great, that I ,villingly cömlllit to your 
disposal my fate and that of IllY friend," 
The conversation turneù Ï1nllleJintely to general, 
nay, \ve may say, to trivial topics. The cOIHpany S0011 
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separated into single pairs, for walking. Natalia was 
with her brother, Theresa with the abbé: our friend 
was left with J aruo in the castle. 
, The a ppearauGe of the guests at the filoment when a 
heavy SOITO\V \vas oppressing Wilhelm had, instead of 
dissipating his attention, irritated hinl, and made him 
worse: he \vas fretful and suspicious, aud unable or 
unGareful tu cUllGeal it, when J arno questioned hÜn 
about his sulky silence. "What is the use of saying 
more?" cried Wilhelrn. "Lothario with his helpers 
is conle; and it were strange if those nlysterious 
\vatchmen of the tower, who are constantly so busy, 
did not now exert their influence on us, to effect I 
know not what strange purpose. So far as I have 
known these saintly gentlelnen, it seenlS to be in every 
case their laudaLle endeavour to separate the united and 
to unite the separated. What sort of web their wea v- 
ing \viU produce Inay probably to unholy eyes be for 
ever a riddle." 
" You are Cl:OSS a ud bitter," said the other: "that is 
as it should be, ,V ould you get into a proper passion, 
it were still better," 
"That, too, might come about," said Wilhelm: "I 
fear lnuch S0111e of you are in the mind to load my 
patience, na tural and acquired, beyond what it will 
bear." 
"In the meantiIne," said the other, "till \ve see 
what is to be the issue of the nlatter, I could like 
to tell you sOInewhat of the to-wer which you appear 
to view with such 111Ïstrust." 
"It stands with you," said Wilhehn, ",vhether you 
will risk your eloquence on an attention tJO distracted. 
My Inind is so engaged at present, that I know not 
whether I can take a proper interest in these very 
dignified ad ventures." 
" Your pleasing humour shall not hinder me," said 
Jarno, "from eXplaining this affair to you. You 
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rech.on me a clever fello\v; I \vant to Illake you reckon 
Ule an honest one: and, \vhat is more, on this occasion 
I anl bidden speak." "I could \vish," said Wilhelm, 
" that you did it of yourself, and with an honest purpose 
to inform nte; but, as I cannot hear without suspicion, 
"Therefore should I hear at all?" "If I have noth- 
ing better to do," said J arno, "than tell you stories, 
you, too, have tiIne to listen to me; and to this you 
luay perhaps feel Illore inclined, \vhen I assure you 
that all you sawin the tower \vas but the relics of a 
youthful undertaking, in regard to \vhich the greater 
part of the initiated were once in deep earnest, though 
all of the1l1 now view it "Tith a smile," 
"SO, with these ponlpous signs and words you do 
but mock?" cried Wilhelm. "'Vith a solemn air, you 
lead us to a place inspiring reverence by its aspect; 
you make the strangest visions pass before us; you 
give us rolls full of glorious mystic apothegms, of 
which, in truth, we understand but littl
; you disclose 
to us, that hitherto we have been pupils; you solemnly 
pronounce us free; and we are just as wise as we 
were," "Have you not the parchment by you?" 
said the other. "It contains a deal of sense: those 
general apothegms \vere not picked up at random, 
though they seem obscure and enlpty to a man \vith- 
out experiences to recollect "Thile reading them. But 
give me the Indenture, as we call it, if it is at hand." 
"Quite at hand," cried '\Vilhehn: "such an annl1et 
\vell Inel'its being \vorn upon one's breast." "'\V ell," 
said J arnú, slniling, "\vhu knows \vhether the contents 
of it lllay not one day find place in your head &nd 
heart? " 
He opened the roll, and glanced over the first half 
of it, "This," said he, "regards the cultivation of 
our gifts for art and science, of which let others speak: 
the second treats of life; here I am more at honle." 
He t.hen began to read passages, speaking between 
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whiles, and connecting them with his remarks and 
narrative. "The taste of youth for secrecy, for cere- 
monies, for imposing words, is extraordinary, and fre- 
quently bespeaks a certain depth of character. In 
those years we wish to feel our whole nature seized 
and moved, even though it be but vaguely and darkly. 
The youth who happens to have lofty aspirations and 
forecastings thinks that secrets yield him much, that 
he must depend much on secrets, and effect nluch by 
nleans of them. It was with such views that the 
abbé favoured a certain society of young Inen, partly 
according to his principle of aiding every tendency of 
nature, partly out of habit and inclination; for in 
fornler tinles he had himself Leen joined to an associa- 
tion which appears to have accolllplished rnany things 
ill secret, For this business I \vas least of all adapted. 
I was older than the rest; from youth I had thought 
clearly; I wished in all things nothing more than 
clearness; I felt no interest in nlen but to know them 
as they were. With the saIne taste I gradually in- 
fected all the best of our associates, and this circum- 
stance had alnIost given a false direction to our plan 
of culture. For we now began to look at nothing but 
the errors and the narrowness of others, and to think 
ourselves a set of highly gifted personages. Here the 
abbé came to our assistance: he taught us that \ve 
never should inspect the conduct of !lIen, unless \ve at 
the same tiule took an interest in impTovillg it; and 
that through action only could we ever be in a con- 
dition to inspect and watch ourselves. He advised us, 
however, to retain the primary fonns of the soeiety: 
hence there was still a sort of law in our proceedings; 
the first rnystic inlpressions nlight be traced in the 
constitution of the whole. At length, as by a practical 
similitude, it took the fornl of a corporate trade, ,,"'hose 
business was the arts. Hence came the nanies of 
apprentices, assistants, and masters. "\Ve wished t<J 
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see with our own eyes, and to form for ourselves, a 
special record of our own experience in the world. 
Hence those numerous confessions which in part we 
ourselves wrote, in part made others write, and out 
of which the several Apprenticeships were afterward 
compiled. The formation of his character is not the 
chief concern with every man. Many merely wish to 
find a sort of recipe for comfort, directions for acquir- 
ing riches, or whatever good they aim at. All such, 
when they would not be instructed in their proper 
duties, we were wont to mystify, to treat with juggler- 
ies, and every sort of hocus-pocus, and at length to 
shove aside. We ad vanced none to the rank of Inas- 
tel's, but such as clearly felt and recognised the purpose 
they were born for, and had got enough of practice to 
proceed along their way with a certain cheerlulness 
and ease," 
"In my case, then," cried Wilhehn, "your ceremony 
has been very premature; for, since the day when you 
pronounced me free, what I can, will, or shall do has 
been more unknown to me than ever." " We are not 
to blame for this perplexity: perhaps good fortune will 
deliver us. In the meantime, listen: 'He in whom 
there is much to be developed will be later in acquir- 
ing true perceptions of himself and of the world. 
There are few who at once have Thought and the 
capacity of Action. Thought expands, but lames: 
Action animates, but narrows,'" 
"I beg of you," cried Wilhelm, (( not to read me 
any more of that surprising stuff. These phrases have 
sufficiently confused Ine before." "I will stick by 
my story, then," said J arno, half rolling up the parch- 
ment, into which, however, he kept casting frequent 
glances. "I myself have been of less service to the 
cause of our society, and of my fellow men, than any 
other member. I am but a bad schoolmaster: I can- 
not bear to look on people making a wkward trials; 
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\vhen I see a person 'wander frolll his ]Jath, I feel con- 
strailled to call to hiIll, although it \vere a night-walker 
going straight to break his neck, On this point] had 
a contillual struggle with the abbé, \vho Inailltains 
that error can never be cured, except by erring, ..t\..bout 
you, too, we often argued. He had taken an especial 
liking to you, and it is sayillg son1ething to have 
caught so luuch uf his attentiun. }"or nle, you IllUSt 
achnit, that every time we Illet I told you just the 
naked truth," " Certainly, you spared 111e very little," 
said the other; "aud I thillk you still cOlltinue faithful 
tu your princi11Ies." ""\Vhat is the use uf sparing," 
answered J arllO, "when a young Ulan of Inany good 
endowmellts is taking a quite false direction? " 
"Pardon nle," said Wilhelrll: "you have rigorously 
enough denied Ule any talent for the stage; I confess 
to you, that though I have entirely renounced the art, 
I cannot think nlyself entirely incapable." " And 
with me," said J arno, " it is \vell enough decided, that 
a person who can only play hiInse1f is no player. 
Whoever cannot change hiIllself, in temper and in 
fornl, into Inany forills, does not deserve the name, 
Thus, you, for exaulple, acted Hallllet, and SOIl1e other 
characters, extrellH-'ly well; because, in these, your fonn, 
your disposition, and the temper of the nlolllent, suited, 
lTor an aUlateur theatre, for anyone \vho saw no other 
way before hinl, this would, perhaps; have answered 
well enough, But," continueù J arno, looking on the 
roll, '" \ve should guard agaillst a talent which \ve 
cannot hope to practise in perfectiou. Inlprove it as 
we may, we shall always, in the end, when the ulerit 
of the nUlster has becolne apparent to us, painfully 
lament the loss of time alld strength devoted to such 
botching.' " 
"Do not read!" cried Wilhelnl: "I entreat you 
earnestly, speak on, tell, infornl lIle! So, the abbé 
aided Ule in Hamlet: he provided me a Ghost?" 
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" Yes; for he asserted that it was the only ,vay of curing 
you, if you were curable." "And on this aCCount he 
left the veil, and bade nle flee?" " Yes: he hoped 
that, having fairly acted Hamlet, your desire of acting 
would be satiated, He maintained that you would 
never go upon the stage again: I believed the con- 
trary, and I ,vas right. We argued on the subject 
that very evening, when the play was over," " You 
sa WIlle act, then?" "I did indeed." "And who 
was it that played the Ghost?" "That I cannot tell 
you: either the abbé or his twin-brother; but I think 
the latter, for he is a little taller," " You, then, have 
secrets frOIH each other?" "Friends may and lllUst 
have secrets fro In, but they are not secrets to, each 
other." 
" The very thought of that perplexity perplexes me. 
Let Ille understand the man to whonl I owe so 11lany 
thanks as well as such reproaches." 
"What gives hÏ1n such a value in our estimation," 
answered J arno, "",-hat, in some degree, secures him 
the don1Ïllion over all of us, is the free, sharp eye that 
nature }las l)esto,ved on hinl, for all the powers which 
dwell in luan, and are susceptible of cultivatioD, each 
according to its kil)d, l\fost Dlen, even the IllOst ac- 
cOlllplished, are but linÜted: each prizes certain prop- 
erties in others and hinlself; these alone he favours, 
these alone will he have cultivated. Directly the 
reverse is the procedure of our abbé: for every gift 
he has a feeling; every gift he delights to recognise 
and forward, But I must look into my roll again I 
'It is all TIlen that n1ake up mankind, all powers taken 
together that D1ake up the ,vorld, These are frequently 
at variance; and, as they endeavour to destroy each 
other, Nature holds then1 together, and again produces 
thenl. From the first anÍ1nal tendency to handicraft 
attelnpts, up to the highest practising of intellectual 
art; fronl the inarticulate crowings of the happy infant, 
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up to the polished utterance of the orator and singer; 
from the first bickerings of boys, up to the vast equip- 
ments by which countries are conquered and retained; 
from the slightest kindliness, and the lllOst transitory 
love, up to the fiercest passion,anù the nlost earnest 
covenant; froln the lnerest perception of senHible pres- 
ence, up to the faintest presentinlents anù hopes of 
the reluotest spiritual future, - all this, and nluch 
more also, lies in 111an, and Blust be cultivated, yet not 
in one, but in lnany. Every gift is valuable, anJ. ought 
to be unfolded, When one encourages the beautiful 
alone, and another encourages the useful alone, it takes 
them both to form a nlan, The u
eful encourages 
itself; for the nlultitude pruduce it, and no one can 
dispense with it: the beautiful must be encouraged; 
for few can set it forth, and lllany need it.'" 
" Hold! Hold!" cried Wilhehn: "1 have read it 
all." " Yet a line or twu!" said J arno. "Here is 
our worthy abbé to a hair's-breaùth: 'One power rules 
another, none can cultivate another: in each enùow- 
ment, and not elsewhere, lies the force ,vhich lnust 
conlplete it; this Inany people do not understand, ,vho 
yet attempt to teach and influence,'" " Nor do I 
understand it," answered Wilhelm. " You will often 
hear the abbé preach on this text; and, therefore, ' Let 
us merely keep a clear and steady eye on what is in 
ourselves, on what endowments of our own ,ve mean 
to cultivate: let us be just to others, for we ourselves 
are only to be valued in so far as we can value,'" 
"For Heaven's sake, no more of these wise 
aws! I 
feel theln to be but a sorry balsam for a wounded 
heart, Tell lue, rather, ,vith your cruel settled ness, 
what you expect of Ine, ho\v, and in \vhat nwnner, you 
intend to sacrifice Inc." "For every such suspicion, I 
assure you, you will afterward beg oÚI' pardon, It is 
your affair to try and choose: it is ours to aiù you. 
A man is never happy till his vague striving ha
 itself 
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marked out its proper limitation. It is not to me that 
you must look, but to the abbé: it is not of yourself 
that you must think, but of what surrounds you. 
Thus, for instance, learn to understand Lothario's 
superiority; how his quick and comprehensive vision 
is inseparably united with activity; how he con- 
stantly advances; how he expands his influence, and 
carries everyone along with him. Wherever he may 
be, he Lears a world about with hirn: his presence 
animates and kindles. Observe our good physician, on 
the other hand. His nature seems to be directly the 
reverse. If the former only works upon the general 
whole, and at a distance, the latter turns his piercing 
eye upon the things that are beside him: he rather 
furnishes the means for being active, than himself dis- 
plays or stimulates activity. His conduct is exactly 
like the conduct of a good domestic manager: he is 
busied silently, while he provides for each in his 
peculiar sphere; his knowledge is a constant gathering 
and expanding, a taking in and giving out on a small 
scale, Perhaps Lothario in a single day might over- 
turn what the other had for years been employed in 
building up; but perhaps Lothario also might impart 
to others, in a moment, strength sufficient to restore 
a hundred-fold ",
hat he had overturned." "It is but 
a sad employment," answered Wilhelm, "to contem- 
plate the sublime advantages of others, at a moment 
when we are at variance with ourselves. Such con- 
templations suit the man at ease, not him whom pas- 
sion and uncertainty are agitating." "Peacefully and 
reasonably to contelnplate is at no tinle hurtful," 
answered Jarno: "and, while we use ourselves to think 
of the ad vantages of others, our own mind comes in- 
sensibly to imitate them; and every false activity, to 
which our fancy was alluring us, is then wil1ingly 
abandoned. Free your mind, if you can, from all 
suspicion and anxiety. Here comes the abbé; be 
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courteous toward him, till you have learned still 
further what you owe him. The rogue! There he 
goes between Natalia and Theresa: I could bet he is 
contriving something. As in general he rather likes 
to act the part of Destiny; so he does not fail to 
show a taste for making matches when he finds an 
opportunity." 
Wilhelm, whose angry and fretful humour all the 
placid, prudent words of J arno had not bettered, 
thought his friend exceedingly indelicate for mention- 
ing marriage at a moment like the present: he answered, 
with a smile indeed, but a rather bitter one, " I thought 
the taste for making matches had been left to those 
that had a taste for one another," 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE company had met again: the conversation of 
our friends was necessarily interrupted. Erelong a 
courier ,vas announced, as wishing to deliver with his 
own hand a letter to Lothario, The nlan was intro- 
duced: he had a vigorous, sufficient look; his livery 
was rich and handsome. Wilhelm thought he knew 
hÜll, nor )Vas he mistaken; for it was the lnan ,vhonl 
he had sent to seek Philina and the fancied Mariana, 
and who never caDle back. Our friend was ahout to 
address him, when Lothario, ,,"'ho had read the letter, 
asked the courier with a serious, almost angry, tone, 
" What is your master's name?" 
"Of' all questions," said the other, with a prudent 
air, "this is the one ,vhich I am least prepared to an- 
swer. I hope the letter will comnlunicate the necessary 
information: verbally I have been charged with noth- 
ing," 
"Be it as it will," replied Lothario with a snlÌle: 
"since your master puts such trust in 111e as to indite 
a letter so exceedingly facetious, he shall be welco111e 
to us," "Re will not keep you long waiting for hÜn," 
said the courier, with a bow, and withdre,v. 
"Do but hear the distracted, stupid message," said 
Lothario. '" As of all guests, Good Runlour is believed 
· to be th
 most agreeable wherever he appears, and as I 
always keep that gentlelnan beside Ine by ,yay of trav- 
elling companion, I feel persuaded that the visit I intend 
to pay your noble lordship will not be taken ill: on the 
· 
)26 
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contrary, I hope the whole of your illustrious fan1Ïly 
will witness IllY arrival with cOluplete satisfaction, and 
in due tÍIne also my departure; being al,vays, et cætera, 
Count of Snailfoot.'" 
"'Tis a ne,v falnily," said the abbé. 
"A vicariat count, perhaps," said fJ arno. 
"The secret is easy to unriddle," said Natalia: "I 
wager it is none but brother Friedrich, who has threat- 
ened us ,vith a visit ever since Iny uncle's death." 
" Right, fair and skilful sister!" cried a voice from 
the nearest thicket; and ilIlluediately a pleasant, cheer- 
ful youth stepped forward. \Vilhelm could scarcely 
restrain a cry of wonder. " \Vhat !" exclainled he: 
"does our fair-haired knave, too, Illeet me here?" 
Friedrich looked attentively, and, recognising Wilhehn, 
cried, "In truth, it would not have astonished me so 
n1uch to have beheld the fanlous pyran1ids, which still 
stand fast in Egypt, or the bJTave of King l\lausolus, 
which, as I aIn told, does not exist, here placed before 
me in my uncle's garden, as to find you in it, myoId 
friend, and frequent benefactor. Accept Il1Y best and 
heartiest service I " 
After he had kissed and cOInplÏ1nented the ,vhole 
circle, he again sprang toward Wilhebn, crying, " Use 
him well, this hero, this leader of arn1Ïes, and dran1at- 
ical philosopher! When we became acquainted first, I 
dressed his hair indifferently, I filay say execrably; 
yet he afterward saved 111e from a pretty load of blo,vs. 
He is magnanimous as Scipio, munificent as Alexander: 
at times he is in love, yet he never hates his rivals. 
Far from heaping coals of fire on the heads of his en- 
emies, - a piece of service, I am told, which we can 
do for anyone, - he rather, when his friends have 
carried off his love, despatches good and trusty servants 
after them, that they nlay not strike their feet against 
a stone," 
In the same style he ran along with a volubility 
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which baffled all atternpts to restrain it; and, as no one 
could reply to him in that vein, he had the conversa- 
tion mostly to himself. "Do not wonder," cried he, 
"that I aln so profoundly versed in sacred and profane 
writers: you shall hear by and by how I attained Iny 
learning," They wished to kno,v how matters stood 
with hirrl, - where he had been; but crowds of proverbs 
and old stortes choked his explanation, 
Natalia whispered to Theresa, "His gaiety afflicts 
me: I am sure at heart he is not nlerry." 
. As, except a fe,v jokes which J arno ans,vered, Fried- 
rich's nlerrinlent was Inet by no response from those 
about him, he was obliged at last to say, "Well, there 
is nothing left for nle, but, among so many grave faces, 
to be grave myself. And as, in such a solemn scene, 
the burden of my sins falls heavyy on my soul, I nlust 
honestly resolve upon a general confession; for which, 
however, you, my 'worthy gentlenlen and ladies, shall 
not be a jot the "riser. This honourable friend already 
knows a little of nlY ,valk and conversation; he alone 
shall know the rest; and this the rather, as he alone 
has any cause to ask about it, Are not you," continued 
he to Wilhelnl, "curious about the ho,v auò where, 
the when and 'wherefore 1 Anù how it stands with 
the cunjugation of the Greek verb cfnÀiw, 9>I.Àw, and 
the derivatives of that very amiable part of speech 1" 
He then took Wilhelm by the arnl, and led him off, 
pressing him and skipping around him with the 
Ii veliest air of kindness. 
Scarcely had they entered Wilhelm's room, when 
Friedrich noticed, in the window, a powder-knife, with 
the inscription, "Think of me," " You keep your 
valuables well laid up!" said he. "This is the pow- 
der-knife Philina gave you, when I pulled your locks 
for you. I hope, in looking at it, you have diligently 
thought of that fair damsel; I assure you, she has not 
forgotten you: if I had not long ago obliterated every 
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trace of jealousy from my heart, I could not look on 
you without envy," 
" Talk no more of that creature," answered Wilhelm. 
"I confess it was a while before I could get rid of the 
in1pression which her looks and manner made on me, 
but that was all." 
" Fie, fie ! " cried Friedrich. " Would anyone deny 
his deary? You loved her as completely as a lnan 
could wish. No day passed without your giving her 
some present; and, when a German gives, you may he 
sure he loves. No alternative relnained for me but 
whisking her away from you, and in this the little red 
officer at last succeeded." 
"What! you were the officer whonl we discovered 
with her, Wh0111 she travelled off with? " 
"Yes," said Friedrich," whom you took for Mariana. 
We had sport enough at the mistake." 
"What cruelty," cried Wilhelm, cc to leave me in 
such suspense!" . 
" And, besides, to take the courier, whom you sent 
to catch us, into pay!" said Friedrich. "He is a very 
active fello\v: we have kept him by us ever since. 
And the girl herself I love as desperately as ever. She 
has managed me in son1e peculiar style: I am almost 
in a mythologic case; every day I tremble at the 
thought of being metamorphosed." 
"But tell n1e, pray," said 'Vilhehn, cc where have 
you acquired this stock of erudition? J t surprises 111e 
to hear the strange way you have assu1l1ed of speaking 
always with a reference to ancient histories and fable
," 
" It was by a pleasant plan," said Friedrich, "that I 
got n1Y learning, Philina lives with 1Ile at present: 
we have got a lease of an old, knightly castle frorn the 
farmer in whose ground it is; and there we live, with 
the hobgoblins of the place, as n1errily as possible, In 
one of the rooms we found a small, but choice, library, 
consisting of a Bible in folio" 'Gottfried's Chronicle: 
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two volumes of the c Theatruln Europæum,' an ' Acerra 
Philologica,' c Gryphius's \Vritings,' and some other less 
ÏInportant works. As we now and then, when tired of 
ronlping, felt the tin1e hang heavy on our hands, we 
proposed to read SOlne books; and, before we were 
a,vare, the tÏ1ne hung heavier than ever, At last 
Philina hit upon the royal plan of laying all the tomes, 
opened at once, upon a large table. We sat down 
opposite to one another: we read to one another,- 
ahvays in detached passages, first from this book, then 
froln that. We had a jolly tÏIne of it, We felt now 
as if we were in good society, where it is reckoned un- 
becoming to d,vell on any subject, or search it to the 
bottonl: we thought ourselves in ,vitty, gay society, 
where none will let his neighbour speak. \Ve regu- 
larly treat ourselves ,vith this diversion every day, and 
the erudition we obtain frOln it is quite surprising. 
Already there is nothing new for us under the sun: on 
everything we see or hear, our learning offers us a hint. 
This method of instruction we diversify in many \vays. 
Frequently we read by an old, spoiled sand-glass, which 
runs in a lninute or two. The nlOlnent it is do\vn, the 
silent party turns it round like lightning, and com- 
nlences reading frOln his book; and no sooner is it 
down again, than the other cuts hin1 short, and starts 
the former topic. Thus we study in a truly academic 
manner, with this difference, that our hours are shorter, 
and our studies extremely varied." , 
"This rioting is quite conceivable," said Wilhelm, 
"when a pair like you two are together; but how a 
pair so full of frolic stay together does not seem so 
easily conceivable." 
"It is our good fortune," answered Friedrich, cc and our 
bad, Philina dare not let herself be seen, - she cannot 
bear to see herself: she is with child. Nothing ever 
'vas so ludicrous and shapeless in the world, A little 
while before I came away, she chanced to cast an 
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eye upon the looking-glass in passing, ' Faugh !' cried 
she, and turned a\vay her face: 'the living picture of 
the Frau A1elina! Shocking figure! One looks entirely 
deplorable! ' " 
"I confess," said ,"Vilhelm, with a smile, " it must 1>e 
rather farcical to see a father and a mother, such as 
you and she, together." 
"'Tis a foolish business," answered Friedrich," that I 
must at last be raised to the paternal dignity. But 
she asserts, and the tÏ1ne agrees. At first that cursed 
visit which she paid you after' Hamlet' gave me 
qualms." 
" What visit? " 
"I suppose you have not quite slept off the memory 
of it yet? The pretty, flesh-and-blood spirit of that 
night, if you do not know it, was Philina. The story 
was, in truth, a hard do\ver for TIle; but, if \ve cannot 
be content with such things, we should not be in love, 
Fatherhood, at any rate, depends entirely upon cOllvic- 
tion: I am convinced, and so I am a father. There, 
you see, I can elnploy my logic in the proper season 
too. And, if the brat do not laugh itself to death so 
soon as it is born, it may prove, if not a useful, at least 
a pleasant, citizen of this world," 
Whilst our friends \vere talking thus of mirthful 
subjects, the rest of the party had begun a serious con- 
versation. Scarcely were Friedrich and 'Vilhelm gone, 
when the abbé led his friends, as if by chance, into 
a garden-house, and, having got thenl seated, thus 
addressed them: 
" We have in general terms asserted that Fräulein 
Theresa was not the daughter of her reputed moth e1' : 
it is fit that we should now explain ourselves on this 
matter, in detail. I shall relate the story to you, 
which I undertake to prove and to elucidate in every 
point. 
"Frau yon - spent the first years of her wed.. 


. 
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lock in the utmost concord with her husband; but 
they had this misfortune, that the children she brought 
hÜn caIne into the world dead: and, on occasion of the 
third, the n10ther was declared by the physicians to be 
on the verge of <leath, and to be sure of death if . 
she should ever have another. The parties were 
obliged to take their resolution: they would not break 
the rnarriage; it was too suitable to both, in a civil 
point of view. Frau von - sought in the culture 
of her n1Ïnd, in a certain habit of display, in the 
joys of vanity, a compensation for the happiness of 
nlotl
erhood, which was refused her. She cheerfully 
indulged her husband, 'when she noticed in hiIn an 
attaclUllent to a young lady, who had sole charge of 
their household, a person of beautiful exterior, and 
very solid character, Frau von - herself, erelong, 
assisted in procuring an arrangement, by which the 
lady yielded to the wishes of Theresa's father; continu- 
ing to discharge her household duties, and testifying 
to the n1Ïstress of the fanÜly, if possible, a D10re sub- 
missi ve zeal to serve her than before, 
"After awhile she declared herself with child; and 
both the father and his wife, on this occasion, though 
froIn very different causes, fell upon the sanle idea. 
Herr von - wished to have the offspring of his 
mistress educated in the house as his lawful child; and 
Frau von -, angry that the indiscretion of her 
doctor had allo,ved SOlne \vhisper of her condition to 
go abroad, proposed by a supposititious child to coun- 
teract this, and lihe\vise to retain, by such c0111pliance, 
the superiority in her household, which otherwise she 
was like to lose. Ho\vever, she was more backward 
than her husband: she observed his purpose, and con- 
trived, \vithout any fonnal question, to facilitate his 
explanation, She made her own terms, obtaining 
almost everything that she required; and hence the 
will in which so little care was taken of the child. 
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The old doctor was dead: they applied to a young, 
active, and discreet successor; he ,vas well re\varded; 
he looked forward to the credit of exposing and rem- 
edying the unskilfulness and prelllature decision of his 
deceased colleague, The true lllother not unwillingly 
consented; they lllanaged the deception very ,yell; 
Theresa caIne into the world, and was surrendered to a 
stepnlother, \",hile her nlother fell a victinl to the plot; 
having died by venturing out too early, and left the 
father inconsolable. 
" Frau von - had thus attained her object; in 
the eyes of the world she had a lovely child, which she 
paraded with excessive vanity: and she had also been 
delivered frOln a rival whose fortune she envied, and 
,vhose influence, at least in prospect, she beheld with 
apprehension. The infant she loaded with her tender- 
ness: and by affecting, in trustful hours, a lively feel- 
ing for he! husband's loss, she gained a mastery of his 
heart; so that in a manner he surrendered all to 
her, laid his o,vn happiness and that of his child in her 
hands: nor was it till a short while prior to his death, 
and, in some degree, Ly the exertions of his grown-up 
daughter, that he again assumed the rule in his own 
house. This, fair Theresa, was in all probability the 
secret which your father, in his last sickness, so strug- 
gled to cOlIllnunicate: this is what I wished to lay 
circuIllstantially before you, at a moment ,,-hen our 
young friend, who by a strange concurrence has becoll1e 
your bridegroom, happens to be absent. Here are the 
papers which will. prove in the IllOSt rigorous lllanner 
everything that T have stated. You will also see froln 
theln ho,v long I have been follo,ving the trace of this 
discovery; though, till now, I could never attain cer- 
tainty respecting it, I did not risk Ï1npartlng to Il1Y 
friend the possibility of such a happiness: it would 
have wounded him too deeply had this hope a second 
time deceived him. You will uuderstand poor Lydia's 
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suspicions: I readily confess, I nowise favoured our 
friend's attachlnent to her, when I began again to look 
forward to his union with Theresa." 
To this recital no one replicd, The ladies, some 
days afterward, returned the papers, not making any 
further mention of them, 
There were other matters in abundance to engage 
the party when they were together; and the scenery 
around was so delightful, that our friends, singly or in 
cOlllpany, on horseback, in carriages, or on foot, de- 
lighted to explore it, On one of these excursions, 
J arno took an opportunity of opening the affair to 
Wilhelm: he delivered hin1 the papers; not, however, 
seeming to require from him any resolution in regard 
to theIne 
"In this n10st singular position in which I am," 
said our friend, "I need only repeat to you what I said 
at first, in presence of Natalia, and with the c
ear inten- 
tion to fulfil it. Lothario and his friends may require 
of me every sort of self-denial; I here abandon in their 
fa vour all pretension to Theresa: do you procure me in 
return a formal discharge. There requires no great 
reflection to decide. For some days I have noticed 
that Theresa has to make an effort in retaining any 
sho,v of the vivacity with which she welcomed n1e 
at first, Her affection is gone frolll me; or, rather, 
I have never had it." 
"Such affairs are n10re conveniently explained," said 
Jarno, " by a gradual process, in silence and expecta- 
tioll, than by lllany words, which always cause a sort 
of fern1entation and embarraSSlllent." 
" I rather think," said Wilhelm, "that precisely this 
affair admits of the n10st clear and caln1 'decision on 
the spot, I have often been reproached with hesitation 
and uncertainty: 'why ,vill you now, ,vhen I do not 
hesitate, cOIlnnit against Inyself the fault you have 
often blamed in llle? Do people take such trou 1le 
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with OUf training only to let us feel that they them- 
selves ,vill not be trained 1 Yes: grant Die soon the 
cheerful thought that I an1 out of a n1Ïstaken project, 
into which I entered with the purest feelings in the 
world." , 
Notwithstanding this request, some days elapsed 
,vithout his hearing any more of the affair, or observ- 
ing any further alter
tion in his friends. The conver- 
sation, on the contrary, was general, and of indifferent 
matters. 



CHAPTER VII. 


J ARNO and Wilheln1 were sitting one day by Natalia. 
" You are thoughtful, J arno," said the lady: "I have 
seen it in your looks for SOlne tin1e," 
"I aln so," answered J arno: cc a weighty business is 
before Ine, which we have for years been Ineditating, 
and I11USt no,v begin to execute, You already know 
the outline of it: I may speak of it before our friend; 
for it will depend on himself whether he, too, shall 
not share in it, You are going to get rid of me before 
long: I n1ean to take a voyage to America." 
"To America?" said Wilhelm, slniling: "sucb an 
adventure I did not anticipate fron1 you, still less tbat 
you would have selected nle for a cOlupanion," 
" When you rightly understand our plan," said J arno, 
" you will give it a more honourable nalue, and, perhaps, 
yourself be teInpted to embark in it, Listen to me, 
It requires but a slight acquaintance with the business 
of the world to see that mighty changes are at band, 
that property is alnlost nowhere quite secure." 
" Of the business of the world I bave no clear notion," 
interrupted Wilheln1; "and it is but of late that I ever 
thought about my property, Perhaps I had done ,yell 
to drive it out of n1Y head still longer: the care of 
securing it appears to give us hypochondria." 
"Hear me out," said Jarno. "Care beseen1s ripe age, 
that youth may live, for a tin1e, free froITI care; in the 
conduct of poor n10rtals, equilibrium cannot be re- 
stored except by contraries. As nlatters go, it is any- 
thing but prudent to have property in only ODe place, 
33 6 
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to cornmit your money to a single spot; and yet it is 
difficult to guid.e it well in many. "\Ve have, therefore, 
thought of something else, From our old tower there 
is a society to issue, .which must spread itself through 
every quarter of the world, and to which Inembers 
frOlll every quarter of the world shall be admissiùle, 
We shall ensure a conlpetent subsistence to each other, 
in the single case of a revolution happening, which 
n1Îght drive any part of us entirely frOlll their posses- 
sions, I am now proceeding to America to profit by 
the good connections which our friend established while 
he stayed there. The aùbé lneans to go to Russia: if 
you like to join us, you shaH have the choice of con- 
tinuing in Gerluany to help Lothario, ur uf acconlpany- 
ing l11e, I con jecture you will choose the latter: tu 
take a distant journey is extremely serviceable to a 
young lnan," 
Wilhehn thought a nloment, and replied, " The uffer 
well deserves consideration; for erelong the .word ,vith 
me must be, The farther off, the better. You will let 
me know your plan, I hope, nlore perfectly, It is, 
perhaps, 11lY ignorance of life that nlakes nle think so ; 
but such a combination seems to me to be attended 
with insuperable 
ifficulties," 
"The most of ,vhich, till no,v, have been avoided," 
answered J arno, "Ly the circumstance that we have 
been but few in nUlllber, honourable, discreet, deter- 
Inined people, aniulated by a certain general feeling, 
ont of which alone the feeling proper for societies can 
spring." "And if yun speak nle fair," said Friedrich, 
who hitherto had only listened, " I, too, will go along 
with you." 
J arno shook his head, 
" Well, ,vhat oùjections can you rl1ake ?" cried Fried- 
rich, "In a new colony, young colonists ,viII be 
required; these I bring with me: merry colonists will 
also be required; of these I lnake you certain. Be- 
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sides, I recollect a certain damsel, who is out of place 
on this side of the water, - the fair, soft-hearted Lydia, 
What is the poor thing to do with her sorrow and 
mourning, unless she get an opportunity to thro\v it 
to the bottom of the sea, unless some brave fellow 
take her by the hand? You, Iny benefactor," said he, 
turning toward Wilhehn, "you have a taste for com- 
forting forsaken persons: what withholds you now? 
Each of us 111Îght take his girl under his arm, and 
trudge 'with J arno," 
This proposal struck \Vilhelm offensively, He an- 
swered \vith affected cahnness, "I kno\v not whether 
she is unengaged; and, as in general I seem to be 
unfortunate in courtship, I shall hardly think of mak- 
ing the attempt." 
" Brother :Friedrich," said Natalia, "though thy own 
conduct is so full 'of levity, it does not follow that 

llch sentiments \vill answer others, Our friend de- 
serves a heart that shall belong to him alone, that 
shall not, at his side, be moved by recollections of 
sonle previous attachment. It was only with a char- 
acter as pure and reasonable as Theresa's that such 
a venture could be risked." 
" Risk!" cried Friedrich: "in love it is all risk, In 
the grove or at the altar, with a clasp of the arms or a 
golden ring, by the chirping of the cricket or the sound 
of trulnpets and kettle-drums, it is an but a risk: 
chance does it all." 
" I have often noticed," said Natalia, "that our prin- 
ciples are just a supplement to our peculiar manner of 
, existence, We delight to clothe our errors in the garb 
of universal laws, to attribute them to irresistibly ap- 
pointed causes. Do but think by what a path thy 
dear will lead thee, now that she has drawn thee 
toward her, and holds thee fast there," 
"She herself is on a very pretty path," said Fried- 
rich, --" on the path to saintship. A by..path, it is 
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true, and somewhat roundabout, but the pleasanter and 
surer for that. Maria of l\lagdala tl'a veIled it, and 
who can say how luany lllore? But, on the whole, 
sister, ,vhen the point in hand is love, thou shouldst 
not mingle in it. In my opinion, thou ,yilt never 
marry, till a bride is lacking sonlewhere: in that case, 
thou wilt give thyself, ,vith thy habitual charity, to be 
the supplenlent of some peculiar lllanuer of existence, 
not otherwise, So let us strike a bargain ,,,ith this 
soul-broker, and agree about our tl'avellillg-colllpany," 
" You COlne too late ,vith your proposals," answered 
J aruo : " Lydia is disposed of," 
" And how?" cried Friedrich, 
"I myself have offered her lIlY hand," said J arno. 
" Old gentlel11an," said Friedrich, "you have done a 
feat to ,vhich, if we regard it as a substantive, various 
adjectives l1light be appended; various predicates, if we 
regard it as a subject." 
"1 lllUst honestly confess," replied Natalia, "it ap- 
pears a dangerous experinlent to l1Jake a helpmate of 
a ,vornall, at the very moment when her love for 
another Inan is like to drive her to despair." 
"I have ventured," answered J arno: "under a cer- 
tain stipulation she is to be mine. And, believe me, 
there is nothing in the world more precious than a 
heart susceptible of love and passion. Whether it has 
loved, whether it still loves, are points which I regard 
not. The love of which another is the object charlnR 
me alrnost In ore than that which is directed to In y self. 
I see the strength, the force, of a tender soul; aud my 
self-love does not trouble the delightful vision." 
"Have you, then, talked with Lydia of late?" in- 
quired Natalia. 
J arno smiled and nodded : Natalia shook her head, 
and said as she rose, "I really know not ,vhat to nlake 
of you; but me you shall not lllystify, I pron1Ïse you," 
She was about retiring, when the abbé entered with 
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a letter In his hand. " Stay, if you please," said he to 
her: "I have a proposal here, respecting \vhich your 
counsel will be welcome. The marchese, your late 
uncle's friend, ,vhom for some' tin1e we have been ex- 
pecting, \vill be here in a day or two. He writes to 
ll1e, that German is not so fan1Ìliar to hinl as he had 
supposed; that he needs a person who possesses this 
and other languages, to travel with hin1; that, as he 
wishes to connect hiInself with scientific rather than 
political society, he cannot do without some such 
interpreter. I can think of no one better suited for 
the post than our young friend here. He knows the 
language, is acquainted .with many things beside; and, 
for himself, it cannot but be advantageous to travel 
over Germany in such society anù such circumstances. 
Till we have seen our native country, we have no 
scale to judge of other countries by. What say you, 
my friend? What say you, Natalia?" 
Nobody objected to the schen1e: J arno seemed to 
think his transatlantic project would not be a hindrance, 
as he did not mean to sail directly. Natalia did not 
speak, and Friedrich uttered, various saws about the 
uses of travel. 
This new project so provoked our friend, that he 
could hardly conceal his irritation. He saw in this 
proposal a concerted plan for getting rid 'of hinl as soon 
as possible; and, what was worse, they \vent so openly 
to work, and seemed so utterly regardless of his feel- 
ings. The suspicions Lydia had excited in hin1, all 
that he himself had witnessed, rose again upon his 
mind: the simple manner in which everything had 
been eXplained by J arno now appeared to him another 
piece of artifice. 
He constrained hinlself, and answered, "At all 
events, the offer will require 111ature deliLeratiou,
' 
" A quick decision may, perhaps, be necessary" said 
the abbé, 
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" For that I am not prepared," answered '\Vilhelm. 
" We can wait till the marchese comes, and then 
observe if \ve agree together, One condition must, 
however, be conceded first of all, - that I take Felix 
\vith me," 
"This is a condition," said the abbé, "w hich will 
scarcely be conceded." 
" And I do not see," cried Wilheln1, " why I should 
let any man prescribe conditions to me, or \vhy, if 
I choose to vie\v my native country, I must go in 
company \vith an Italian." 
" Because a young nlan," said the abbé, with a cer- 
tain imposing earnestness, "is always called upon to 
fonn connections," 
Wilhelnl, feeling that he could not long retaÍn his 
self-command, as it was Natalia's presence only which, 
in some degree, assuaged his indignation, hastily made 
answer, "Give me a little while to think. I i1l1agine 
it \vill not be very hard to settle whether I am called 
upon to forln additional conuections; or ordered irre- 
sistibly, by heart and head, to free myself from such a 
Inultiplicity of bonds, which seem to threaten Ine with 
a perpetual, n1Ìserable thraldom." 
Thus he spoke, with a deeply: agitated nlind. A 
glance at Natalia sonlewhat calmed him: her form and 
dignity, in this irnpassioned monlent, stamped thenl- 
selves more deeply on his mind than ever. 
" Yes," said he, so soon as he was Ly hitllself, " con- 
fess it, thou lovest her: thou once l110re feelest what it 
means to love with thy \vhole soul. Thus did I love 
Mariana, and deceive n1yself so dreadfully; I loved 
Philina, and could not help despising her; Aurelia I 
respected, and could not love; Theresa I reverenced, 
and paternal tenderness assunled the form of an affec- 
tion for her. And now, .when all the feelings that can 
make a 1110rtal happy meet within IllY heart
 no\y alll I 
compelled to flee! Ah! why should these feelings and 
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convictions be cOlllbined with an insuperable longing? 
Why, without the hope of its fulfilment, should they 
utterly subvert all other happiness? Shall the sun 
and the ,,"orld, society or any other gift of fortune, 
ever henceforth yield nle pleasure 1 Wilt thou not for 
ever say, Natalia is not here? And yet, alas! Natalia 
will be always present to thee! If thou closest thy 
eyes, she 'will appear to thee: if thou openest them, 
her form ,,"ill flit before all outward things, like the 
inlage which a dazzling object leaves behind it in the 
eye. Did not the swiftly passing figure of the Anlazon 
dwell continually in thy imagination? And yet thou 
hadst but seen her, thou didst not know her. Now 
when thou knowest her, when thou hast been so long 
beside her, when she has shown such care about thee, 
- now are her qualities impressed as deeply upon thy 
soul as her for In was then upon thy fancy. It is pain- 
ful to be always seeking, but far nlore painful to have 
found, and to be forced to leave. What now shall I 
ask for further in the ,,'orld? 'Vhat now shall I 
look for further? Is there a country, a city, that con- 
tains a treasure such as this? And I must travel on, 
and ever find inferiority? Is life, then, like a race- 
course, where a man nlust rapidly return when he has 
reached the utnlost end? Does the good, the excellent, 
stand before us like a firm, unmoving goal, from which, 
with fleet horses, we are forced away the instant ,,"e 
appear to have attained it? Happier are they who 
strive for earthly wares! They find what they are 
seeking in its proper climate, or they buy it in the 
fair. 
" Come, my darling boy!" cried he to Felix, who now 
ran frisking toward him: "be thou and relnain thou all 
to me! Thou ,vert given Ine as a compensation for 
thy loved mother; thou wert to replace the second 
mother whom I meant for thee; and now thou hast a 
loss still greater to make good, Occupy lny heart, 
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occupy my spirit, with thy beauty, thy loveliness, thy 
capabilities, and thy desire to use them!" 
The boy was busied with a new plaything: his 
father tried to put it in a better state for him; just as 
he succeeded, Felix had lost all pleasure in it, "Thou 
art a true son of Adam!" cried Wilhelm, " Come, my 
child! Conle, my brother! let us wander, playing 
without object, through the world, as we best may." 
His resolution to remove, to take the boy along with 
him, and recreate his mind by looking at the 'world, 
had now assumed a settled form. He wrote to '\Yerner 
for the necessary cash and letters of credit; sending 
Friedrich's courier on the nlessage, with the strictest 
charges to return immediately, Much as the conduct 
of his other friends had grieved hin1, his relation to 
Natalia ren1ained serene and clear as ever, 
He confided to her his intention, She took it as a 
settled thing that he ,vould go; and, if this seeming 
carelessness in her chagrined hirn, her kindly DIanneI' 
and her presence made him calm. She counselled hiIn 
to visit various towns, that he might get acquainted 
with certain of her friends, The courier returned, and 
brought the letter which our friend required; though 
'\Verner did not seem content with this ne\v whim. 
" l\ly hope that thou wert growing reasonable," so the 
letter ran, "is now again deferred. Where are you all 
gadding? And where lingers the lady who thou 
saidst was to assist us in arranging these affairs? Thy 
other friends are also absent. They have thrown the 
whole concern upon the shoulders of the lawyer and 
myself, Happy that he is as expert a jurist as I am a 
financier, and that both of us are used to business. 
Fare thee well! Thy aberrations shall be pardoned 
thee, since but for them our situation here could not 
have been so favourable," 
So far as outward matters were concerned, ,\Yilhelm 
might now have entered on his journey; but there were 
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still for his heart two hindrances that held him fast. 
In the first place, they flatly refused to show him 
Mignon's body till the funeral the abbé Ineant to cele- 
brate; and, for this solemnity, the preparations 'were 
not ready. There had also been a curious letter 
frOin the country clergyman, in cOlll:5equence of which 
the doctor had gone off. It related to the harper, 
of whose fate Wilhelrn wanted to have further in- 
fornlation. 
In these circulllstances, day or night he found no 
rest for nlind or Ludy, When all were asleep, he 
wandered up and down the house, The presence of 
the pictures and statues, ,vhich he kne\v so well of old, 
alternately attracted and repelled hiIn, Nothing that 
surrounded hÜu could he lay hold of or let go; all 
things reminded hÜn uf all: the whole ring of his 
existence lay before hinl; but it was broken into frag- 
nlents, and seelned as if it would never unite again. 
These works of art, which his father had sold, appeared 
to him an OIllen that he hinlself ,vas destined never to 
obtain a lasting, calm possession of anything desirable 
in life, or always to be robbed of it so soon as gained, 
by his own or other people's Llame. He waded so deep 
in these strange and dreary meditations, that often he 
almost thought himself a disembodied spirit; and, 
even when he felt and handled things without him, he 
could scarcely keep hinlself from doubting whether 
he was really there and alive, 
Nothing but the piercing grief which often seized 
hiIn, but the tears he shed at being forced, by causes 
, frivolous as they were irresistible, to leave the good 
which he had found, and found after ha ving lost it, 
restored him to the feeling of his earthly life, It was 
in vain to call before his mind his happy state in 
other respects. "All is nothing, then," exclainled he, 
"if the one blessing, which appears to us worth all the 
rest, is wanting!" 


110 
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The abbé told the company that the marchese was 
arrived. " You have determined, it appears," said he 
to Wilhelm, "to set out upon your travels with your 
boy alone. Get acquainted with this nobleman, how- 
ever: he will be useful to you if you meet him by the 
way," The marchese entered. He was a person not 
yet very far advanced in years, - a fine, handsome, 
pleasing, LOlnbal'd figure. In his youth, while in the 
anuy and afterward in public business, he had known 
Lothario's uncle; they had subsequently travelled 
through the greater part of Italy together: and lllany 
of the ,yorks of art, which the nlarchese now again fell 
in with, had been pur
hased in his preseu
e, and unùer 
various happy circumstances, which he still distinctly 
recollected. 
The Italians have in general a deeper feeling for the 
high dignity of art than any other natioll. In Italy, 
whoever follows the enlployment tries to pass at once 
for artist, master, and professor; by which pretensions 
he acknowledges at least that it is not sufficient nlerely 
to lay hold of sorne transrnitted ex
ellellcy, or to 
acquire by practice SOllle dexterity, but that a IHan who 
ain1s at art should have the power to think of ,vhat he 
does, to lay down principles, and make apparent to 
himself and others how and wherefore he proceeds in 
this way or in that, 
The stranger was affected at again beholding these 
productions when the o"\vner of them was no nlore, and 
cheered to see the spirit of his friend surviving in the 
gifted persons left behind hirn, They discussed a series 
of works: they found a lively satisfaction in the har- 
mony of their ideas. The nlarchese and the aLLé were 
the speakers; Natalia felt herself again tranR}Jurted to 
the presence of her uncle, and could enter without dif- 
ficulty unto their opinions and criticisms; Wilhelnl 
could not understand them, except as he translated 
their technology into draulatic language. Friedrich's 
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facetious vein ,,-ras sometimes rather difficult to keep 
in check, J arno was seldom there, 
It being observed that excellent works of art were 
very rare in latter times, it was rell1arked by the Inar- 
chese, ,; We can harùly think or estinlate how Inany 
circumstances IllUSt cumbine in favour of the artist: 
with the greatest genius, \vith the lllo
t decisive talent, 
the deulands \vhich he UlUst nlake upon hiInself are 
infinite, the diligence required in cultivating his endow- 
nlents is unspeakable. N ow, if circuDlstallces are Dot 
in his favour, if he obBerve that the world is very easy 
to be satisfied, requiring but a slight, pleasing, transi- 
tory show, it \vere nlatter of surprise if indolence and 
selfishness did not keep him fixed at nlediocrity: it 
were strange if he did not rather think of bartering 
lllodish \vares for gold and praises than of entering on 
the proper path, which could not fail in sonle degree 
to lead him to a sort of painful nlal'tyrdom, Accorù- 
ingly, the artists of our tiIne are always offering and 
never giving, They ahvays aÏtn at charll1ing, and they 
never satisfy: everythillg is 11lerely iudicated; you can 
nowhere find foundation or conlpletion. Those for 
\vhom they labour, it is true, are little better, If you 
wait awhile in any gallery of pictures, and observe 
what works attract the many, what are praised and 
what neglected, you have little pleasure in the present, 
little hope in the future." 
"Yes," replied the abbé: "and thus it is that artists 
and their judges mutually form each other. The 
latter ask for nothing but a general, vague enjoyment; 
a work of art is to delight them almost as a work of 
nature; they imagine that the organs for enjoying 
works of art may be cultivated altogether of them- 
selves, like the tongue and the palate; they try a 
picture or a poem as they do an article of food. They 
do not understand how very different a species of 
culture it requires to raise one to the true enjoyment 
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of art, The hardest part of it, in my opinion, is that 
sort of separation which a man that aims at perfect 
culture must accomplish in himself, It is on this 
account . that we observe so many people partially 
cultivated, and yet everyone of then1 attempting to 
pronounce upon the general whole," 
(C Your last relnark is not quite clear to me," said 
J arno, who came in just then, 
" It would be difficult," replied the abbé, "to explain 
it fully without a long detail. Thus 111uch I n1ay say: 
When any n1an pretends to mix in manifold activity 
or manifold enjoyment, he must also be enabled, as it 
were, to nlake his organs manifold, and independent 
of each other. Whuever aims at doing or en joying 
all and everything with his entire nature, whoever 
tries to link together all that is without him by such 
a species of enjoyrnent, will only lose his time in 
efforts that can never be successful. How difficult, 
though it seems so easy, is it to conten1plate a noble 
disposition, a fine picture, sin1ply in and for itself; to 
watch the music for the music's sake; to admire the 
actor in the actor; to take pleasure in a building for 
its own peculiar harmony and durability. Most men 
are wont to treat a work of art, though fixed and done, 
as if it were a piece of soft clay. The hard and polished 
marble is again to mould itself, the firm-walled edifice 
is to contract or to expand itself, according as their 
inclinations, sentiments, and whinls may dictate: the 
picture is to be instructive, the play to make us better, 
- everything is to do all, The reason is, that most 
men are thenlselves uninforu1ed, they cannot give them- 
selves and their being any certain shape; and thus 
they strive to take from other things their proper 
shape, that all they have to do with may be loose and 
wavering like theulselves, Everything is, in the 
long run, reduced by them to what they call effect: 
everything is relative, say they; and so, indeed, it is: 


\ 
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everything with them grows relative, except absurdity 
and platitude, which truly are absolute enough," 
"I understand' you," answered J arno; "or, rather, I 
perceive how what you have been saying follows fronl 
the principles you hold so fast by, Yet with nlen, 
poor devils, ,ve should not go to quest so strictly, I 
know enow of theIll in truth, who, beside the greatest 
works of art and nature, forthwith recollect their own 
lllOst paltry insufficiency; ,vho take their conscience 
and their III orals with them to the opera; who bethink 
them of their loves and hatreds in contemplating a 
colonnade, The best and greatest that can be pre- 
sented to them from without, they must first, as far 
as possible, diminish in their ,yay of representing it, 
that they may in any nleasure be enabled to combine 
it with their own sorry nature." 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE abbé called them in the evening to attend the 
exequies of 
lignon. The conlpany proceeded to the 
Hall of the Past: they found it nlagnificently orna- 
mented and illuminated. The ,valls were hung with 
azure tapestry almost fronl ceiling to floor, so that 
nothing but the friezes and socles, above and below, 
,vere visible. On the four candelabras in the corner 
large ,vax-lights were burning: snlaller lights were in 
the four snlaller candelabras placed by the sarcophagus 
in the n1Ïddle, N ear this stood four Loys, dressed in 
azure with silver: they had broad fans of ostrich- 
feathers, which they \vaved above a figure that ,vas 
resting upon the sarco}!hagus, The company sat down: 
t\VO invisible choruses began in a soft, musical recitative 
to ask, "'Vhonl bring ye us to the still dwelling?" 
The four boys replied with lovely voices, "'Tis a tired 
playmate whom we bring you: let her rest in your 
still dwelling, till the songs of her heavenly sisters 
once nlore awaken her," 


CHORUS, 
"Firstling of youth in our circle, we ,velcon1e ther'! 
With saùness ,velcolne thee ! 
lay no boy, no maiden, 
follo,v ! Let age only, ,villing 3J).d composed, approach 
the silent hall, and in the solel11n cOlupany, repose this 
one dear child! 


BOYS. 
Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither! All, and 
she is to renlain here! Let us, too, remain: let us 
weep, let us weep upon her bier! 
349 
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CHORUS, 
Yet look at the strong wings; look at the light, clear 
robe. How glitters the golden band upon her head! 
Look at the beautiful, the noble, repose. 


BOYS. 
Ah ! the wings do not raise her; in the frolic game, 
her robe flutters to and fro no more; when we bound 
her head with roses, her looks on us were kind and 
friendl y. 
CHORUS. 
Cast forward the eye of the spirit. A wake in your 
souls the imaginative power, which carries forth what 
is fairest, what is highest, life, a,vay beyond the stars. 


BOYS. 
But, ah ! We find her not here; in the garden she 
wanders not; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no 
longer. Let us weep, we are lea ving her here! Let 
us weep, and remain with her! 


CHORUS, 
Children, turn back into life ! Your tears let the 
fresh air dry, which plays upon the rushing water. 
Flee from night! Day and pleasure and continuance 
are the lot of the living, 


BOYS. 
Up! Turn back into life! Let the day give us 
labour and pleasure,. till the evening brings us rest 
and the nightly sleep refreshes us, 


CHORUS, 
Children! Hasten into life! In the pure garments 
of beauty, may Love meet you with heavenly looks 
and with the wreath of immortality!" 
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The boys had retired: the abbé rose from his seat, 
and went behind the bier. (C It is the appointment," 
said he, (C of the man who prepared this silent abode, 
that each new tenant of it shall be introduced with 
a solemnity, After hin1, the builder of this mansion, 
the founder of this establishment, we have next brought 
a young stranger hit
er; and thus already does this 
little space contain two altogether different victilns 
of the rigorous, arbitrary, and inexorable Death-goddess. 
By appointed laws we enter into life: the days are 
numbered which make us ripe to see the light, but 
for the duration of our life there is no law. The 
weakest thread will spin it::;elf to unexpected length; 
and the strongest is cut suddenly asunder by the 
scissors of the Fates, delighting, as it seeIns, in contra- 
dictions, Of the child ,vhom \ve have here conullitted 
to her final rest, \\ e can say but little. It is still 
uncertain 'whence she came; her parents ,ve kno\v not; 
the years of her life we can only conjecture. Her 
deep and closely shrouded soul allo,ved us scarce to 
guess at its interior movements: there was nothing 
clear in her, nothing open but her affection for the 
man ,vho had snatched her from the hands of a bar- 
barian. This impassioned tenderness, this vivid grati- 
tude, appeared to be the flame which consurned the 
oil of her life: the skill of the physician could not 
save that fair life; the most anxious friendship could 
not lengthen it, But, if art could not stay th
 depart- 
ing spirit, it has done its utmost to preserve the body, 
and withdraw it from decay, A balsamic substance 
has been forced through all the veins, and no\v tinges, 
in place of blood, these cheeks too early faded. COlllC 
near, 111Y friends, and view this wonder vf art and 
care! " 
He raised the veil: the child ,vas lying in her 
angel's dress, as if asleep, in the Inost soft and graceful 
posture, They ap}J1'oarheù, and aùn1Ïred this show of 
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life. Wilhelm alone continued sitting in his place; he 
was not able to compose himself: what he felt he 
durst not think, and every thought seenled ready to 
destroy his feeling. 
F or the sake of the marchese, the speech had been 
pronounced in French, That noblenlan canle forward 
with the rest, and viewed the figure with attention. 
The abbé thus proceeded. "With a holy confidence, 
this kind heart, shut up to Iuen, was continually turned 
to its God, HUll1ility, nay, an inclination to abase 
herself externally, seemed natural to her, She clave 
with zeal to the Catholic religion, in which she had 
been born and educated, Often she expressed a still 
\vish to sleep on consecrated ground; and, according 
to the usage of the Church, 'we have, therefore, conse- 
crated this Inarble coffin, and the little earth ,vhich is 
hidden in the cushion that supports her head. vVith 
what ardour did she, in her last monlents. kiss the 
image of the Crucified, which stood beautifully figured 
on her tender arnl, with nlany hundred points!" So 
saying, he stripped up her right sleeve; and a crucifix, 
with marks and letters round it, showed itself in Llue 
upon the white skin. 
The marchese looked at this with eagerness, stoop- 
ing down to view it more intensely. " 0 God!" cried 
he, as he stood upright, and raised his hands to heaven. 
cc Poor child! Unhappy niece! Do I Dleet thee here? 
What a painful joy to find thee, whom we had long 
lost hope of; to find this dear frame, which we had 
long believed the prey of fishes in the ocean, here pre- 
served, though lifeless! I assist at thy funeral, spleu- 
did in its external circumstances, still more splendid 
from the noble persons 'who attend thee to thy place of 
rest. And to these," added he, with a faltering voice, 
"so soon as I can speak, I will express my thanks." 
Tears hindered him from saying more, By the 
pressure of a spring, the abbé sank the body into the 
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cavity of the lllarble. :Four youths, dressed as the boys 
had been, came out from behind the tapestry, and lift- 
ing the heavy, beautifully ornamented lid upon the 
coffin, thus began their song. 


THE YOUTHS, 
" Well is the treasure now laid up, -- the fair image 
of the Past! Here sleeps it in the Inarble, undecay- 
ing: in your hearts, too, it lives, it works. Travel, 
tra vel back into life. Take along ,,'ith you this holy 
earnestness, for earnestness alone nlakes life eternity," 


The invisible chorus joined in with the last words, 
but no one heard the strengthening sentin1ent; all 
were too much busied with themselves, and the en10- 
tions which these wonderful disclosures had excited, 
The abbé and Natalia conducted the marchese out: 
Theresa and Lothario walked by Wilhelm, It was not 
till the music had altogether died a ,vay, that their 
sorrows, thoughts, meditations, curiosity, again fell on 
theln with all their force, and nlade theln long to be 
transported back into that exalting scene. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE marchese avoided speaking of the matter, but 
had long, secret conversations with the abbé, When 
the cOlllpany was met, he often asked for nlusic, - a 
request to which they willingly assented, as each was 
glad to be delivered from the charge of talking. Thus 
they lived for some tiule, till it was observed that he 
,vas making preparations for departure. One day he 
said to Wilhelm, "I \vish not to disturb the remains 
of this beloved child; let her rest in the place where 
she loved and suffered: but her friends must promise 
to visit me in her native country, in the scene where 
she was born and bred; they nlust see the pillars and 
statues, of which a diul idea renlained with her. I 
will lead you to the bays where she liked so well to 
roalH, and gather pebbles. You, at least, young friend, 
shall not escape the gratitude of a fan1Íly that stands 
so deeply indebted to you. To-morrow I set out on 
my journey. The abbé is acquainted ".ith the whole 
history of this matter: he will tell it you again. He 
could pardon me when grief interrupted my recital: as 
a third party, he will be enabled to narrate the incidents 
with more connection. If, as the abbé had proposed, 
you like to follow me in travelling over Germany, you 
shall be heartily welcome, Lea ve not your boy behind: 
at every little inconvenience which he causes us, we 
will again remember your attentive care of my poor 
niece." 
The same evening our party was surprised by the 
arrival of the countess. Wilhelm trembled in every 
joint as she entered: she herself, though forewarned, 
354 
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kept close by her sister, who speedily reached her a 
chair. Ho\v singularly simple was her attire, how 
altered was her form 1 Wilhelm scarcely dared to 
look at her: she saluted him with a kindly air; a few 
general words addressed to him did not conceal her 
sentiments and feelings, The marchese had retired 
betimes; and, as the company was not disposed to part 
so early, the abbé now produced a manuscript. " The 
singular narrative which was entrusted to me," said he, 
"I forthwith put on paper. The case where pen and 
ink should least of all be spared, is in recording the 
particular circumstances of remarkable events," They 
informed the countess of the matter; and the abbé 
read as follows, in the nan1e of the marchese: 
" Many men as I have seen, I still regard n1Y father 
as a very extraordinary person. His character was 
noble and upright; his ideas were enlarged, I may 
even say great; to hinlself he was severe: in all his 
plans there was a rigid order, in all operations an 
unbroken perseverance. In one sense, therefore, it was 
easy to transact and live with him: yet, owing to the 
very qualities which made it so, he never could accom- 
modate himself to life; for he required from the state, 
from his neighbours, from his children, and his servants, 
the observance of all the laws which he had laid upon 
himself, His n10st moderate demands became exorbi- 
tant by his rigour; and he never could attain to enjoy- 
n1ent, for nothing ever was completed as he had forecast 
it. At the moment when he was erecting a palace, 
läying out a garden, or acquiring a large estate in the 
highest cultivation, I have seen hÏ1n inwardly con- 
vinced, with the sternest ire, that Fate had doomed 
him to do nothing but abstain and suffer. In his 
exterior he maintained the greatest dignity: if he 
jested, it was but displaying the preponderancy of his 
understanding. Censure was intolerable to him: the 
only time I ever saw hiIn quite transported with rage 
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was once when he heard that one of his establishments 
was spoken of as sonlething ludicrous. In the same 
spirit he had settled the disposal of his children and 
his fortune. 
ly eldest brother was educated as a 
person that had large estates to look for, I was to 
embrace the clerical profession: the youngest was 
to be a sQldier. I was of a lively telnper, fiery, active, 
quick, apt for corporeal exercises: the youngest rather 
seelned inclilleù to an enthusiastic quietisIu, - devoted 
to the sciences, to lllusic, anù poetry. It was not till 
after the hardest struggle, the lnaturest con victioll of 
the Ünpossibility of his project, that our father, still 
reluctantly, agreed to let 
us change vocations; and, 
although he saw us both contented, he could never suit 
himself to this arrangement, but declared that nothing 
good would COlne of it. The older he grew, the more 
isolated did he feel from all society. At last he came 
to live almost entirely alone, One old friend, who had 
served in the Gern1an ar1nies, who had lost his wife in 
the campaign, and brought a daughter of about ten 
years of age along with hinl, remained his only visitor. 
This person bought a fine little property beside us; he 
used to come and see my father on stated days of the 
week, and at stated hours; his little daughter often 
came along with hinl, He was never heard to contra- 
dict my father, who at length grew perfectly habituated 
to him, and endured hin1 as the only tolerable cOlnpany 
he had. After our father's death, we easily observed 
that this old gelltlenlan had not been visiting for 
naught, - that his cOlllpliances had been rewarded by 
an ample settlement. He enlarged his estates: his 
daughter might expect a handsome portion. The girl 
grew up, and was extremely beautiful: my elder 
brother often joked with TIle about her, saying I 
should go and court her. 
"Meanwhile brother Augustin, in the seclusion of 
his cloister, had been spending his years in the strangest 
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state of mind, He abandoned himself \vholly to the 
feeling of a holy enthusiasDl, to those half-spiritual, 
half-physical emotions which as they for a time 
exalted him to the third heaven, erelong sank hÏ111 
down to an abyss of powerlessness and vacant n1Ïsery. 
"Thile lIlY father lived, no change could be contenl- 
plated: what, indeed, could we have asked for or 
proposed? After the old nlan's death, our brother 
visited us frequently: his situation, which at first 
afflicted us, in tÏ1ue becallle luuch l110re toleraùle; for 
his reason had at length prevailed. But, the 1110re 
confidently reason proDlised him complete recovery 
and contentment on the pure path of nature, the 1110re 
vehemently did he require of us to free hÏ1n fronl his 
vows. His thoughts, he let us know, were turned 
upon Sperata, our fair neighbour. 
" My elder brother had experiellced too much suffer- 
ing from the harshness of our father to look on the 
condition of the youngest without sympathy. He 
spoke with the fan1Ïly confessor, a worthy old nlan: 
\ve signified to him the double purpose of our brother, 
and .requested him to introduce and expedite the busi- 
ness. Contrary to CUStOlll he delayed; and at last, 
when .L\ ugustin pressed us, and we recomll1ended the 
affair more keenly to the clergynlaD, he had nothing 
left but to Ünpart the strange secret to us. 
"Sperata was our sister, and that by both her 
parents. Our mother had declared herself .with child 
at a tÜne when both she and our father ,vere advanced 
in years: a sin1Ïlar occurrence had shortly hefore been 
made the subject of SODle nlerrÏ1nent in our ueighhour- 
hood; and our father, to avoid such ridicule, deter- 
n1Ïned to conceal this late la,yful fruit of love as 
carefully as people use to conceal its earlier accidental 
fruits. Our Inother was delivered secretly: the child 
was carried to the country; al)d the old friend of the 
falnily, who, with the confessor, had alone been trusted 
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with the secret, easily engaged to give her out for his 
daughter. The confessor had reserved the right of 
disclosillg the sec
'et in case of extrelnity. The sup- 
posed father was now dead: Sperata was living with 
an old lady; we were aware that a love of song and 
nnlsic had already led our brother to her; and on his 
again requiring us to undo his former bond, that he 
Inight engage hiInself by a lle\V one, it was necessary 
that \ve should, as soon as possible, apprise him of the 
danger he stood in, 
"He viewed us with a wild, contemptuous look. 
, Spare your idle tales,' cried he, 'for children and 
credulous fools: frOln lue, fronl nlY heart, they shall 
not tear SlJerata; she is mine. Recall, I pray you, 
instantly, your frightful spectre, \vhich would but 
harass Ine in vain. Sperata is not my sister: she is 
IllY \vife!' He described to us, in rapturous terms, 
how this heavenly girl had dra,vn hin1 out of his UD- 
natural state of separation frorn his fellow creatures 
into true life; ho\v their spirits accorded like their 
voices; ho\v he blessed his sufferings and errors, since 
they had kept clear of him WOIllen, till the mOl
lent 
when he wholly and for ever gave himself to this 
Inost an1Íable being. We were shocked at the dis- 
covery, we deplored his situation, but we knew not 
ho,v to help ourselves; for he declared, with violence, 
that Sperata \vas with a child hy hÏ1n. Our con- 
fessor did whatever duty could suggest to hiD1, but 
by this luean:-; he only D1ade the evil ,vorse. The 
delnands of ;nature and religion, moral rights and civil 
la,vs, \\Tere vehelnently attacked and sI)urned at by our 
brother, He considered nothing holy but his relation 
to Sperata, nothing dignified but the names of father 
and \vife. 'These alone,' cried he, 'are suitable to 
nature: all else is caprice and opinion, Were there 
not noble natioI)s \vhich adlllÏtted lnarriage with a 
sister ? Name not your gods ! You never Dame 
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them but when you \",ish to befool us, to lead us from 
the paths of nature, and, by scandalous constraint, to 
transform the noùlest inclinations into crÜnes. U n- 
speakable are the perplexities, abon1Ïnable the abuses, 
into \vhich you force the victÏ1ns whom you bury 
alive. 
" 'I may speak, for I have suffered like no other,- 
from the highest, sweetest feeling of enthusiaslll, to the 
frightful deserts of utter powerlessness, vacancy, anni- 
hilation, and despair; fronI the loftiest aspirations of 
preternatural existence, to the Inosi elltire ullbelief,- 
unbelief in myself, All these horrid grounds of the 
cup, so flattering at the brÜll, I have drained; and IllY 
whole being was poisoned to its core, .A lid now, \vhen 
killd Nature, by her greatest gift, by love, has healed 
me; now, when in the arms of a heavenly creature I 
again feel that I am, that she is, that out of this living 
union a third shall arise and smile in our faces, - now 
ye open up the flaines of your hell, of your purgatory, 
which can only singe a sick imagination: ye oppose 
thenl to the vivid, true, indestructible enjoYluent of 
pure love, Meet us under these cypresses, which turn 
their solelnn tops to heaven; visit us anlong those 
espaliers where the citrons and pOlllegranates bloo1l1 
beside us, where the graceful myrtle stretches out its 
tender flowers to us, - and then venture to disturb 
us with your dreary, paltry nets which Inen have 
spun ! ' 
"Thus for a long time he persisted in a stubborn 
disbelief of our story; and when we assured him of 
its truth, when the confessor hinlself asseverated it, 
he did not let it drive him from his point, 'Ask not 
the echoes of your cloisters, not your mouldering 
par(;hments, not your narro\v whÜns and ordinances! 
Ask Nature and your heart: she \vill teach you what , 
you should recoil from; she win point out to you 
\vith the strictest finger over what she has pronounced 
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her everlasting curse, Look at the lilies: do not hus- 
'Land and wife shoot forth on the saIne stalk? Does 
not the flo\ver \vhich bore them hold them both? 
And is not the lily the type of innocence? Is not 
their sisterly union fruitful? 'Vhen Nature a'Lhors, 
she speaks it aloud; the creature that shall not be, 
is not produced; the creature that lives with a false 
life, is soon destroyed, Unfruitfulness, painful exist- 
ence, early destruction, these.are her curses, the lllarks 
of her displeasure. It is only by inlluediate conse- 
quences that she punishes. Look around you; and 
what is prohibited, what is accursed, will force itself 
upon your notice. In the silence of the convent, in 
the tUll1ult of the world, a thousand practices are con- 
secrated and revered, while her curse rests on tbem. 
On stagnant idleness as on overstrained toil, on 
caprice and superfluity as Oll constraint and want, 
she looks down with mournful eyes; her call is to 
moderation; true are all her commandments, peaceful 
all her influences, The lllan who has suffered as I 
have done, has a right to be free, Sperata is mine: 
death alone shall take her fron1 n1e. How I shall 
retain her, how I may be happy, these are your cares. 
This instant I go to her, and part from her no more.' 
"He was for proceeding to the boat, and crossing 
over to her: \ve restrained him, entreating that he 
would not take a step which might produce the most 
tremendous consequences, He should recollect, we 
told him, that he was not living in tbe free world 
of his own thoughts and ideas, but in a constitution 
of affairs, the ordinances and conditions of which bad 
becollle as inflexible as la\vs of nature. The confessor 
made us promise not to let hilll leave our sight, still 
less our house: after this he went away, engaging to 
. return erelong, What we had foreseen took place: 
reason had made our brother st:Tong, but his heart was 
weak; the earlier inlpressions of religion rose on him, 
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and dreadful doubts along with them, He passed t,vo 
fearful nights and days; the confessor callle again to 
his assistance, but in vain, Hi::; enfranchised under- 
standing acquitted him: his feelings, religion, all his 
usual ideas, declared hinl guilty, 
"One lllorning we founù his chanlber ell1pty: on 
the taùle lay a note, in which he signified, that, as 
we kept him prisoner by force, he felt hÏ111self entitled 
to provide for his freedolll; that he llleant to go 
directly to Sperata; he expected to escape ,vith her, 
and was prepared for the n10st terrible extren1Íties 
should any separation be attelnpted. 
" The news, of course, affrighted us excfedingly; but 
the confessor bade us be at rest, . Our }Joor lll'other 
had been narro,vly euough observed: the boatu1an, in 
place of taking hÌIn across, proceeded v;ith hÍ1n tú his 
cloister. Fatigued with ,vatching for the f'pace of 
four and twenty hours, he fell asleep, as the skiff 
began to rock hÍ1n in the llloonshiue; and he did not 
awake till he saw hiInself' in the hands of his spirit- 
ual brethren: he did not recover frOin his alnazenlent 
till he heard the doors of the convent Lolting behind 
him, 
"Sharply touched at the fate of our brother, we 
reproached the confessor for his cruelty; but he soon 
silenced or convinced us by the surgeon's reason, that 
our pity ,vas destructive to the patient, He let us 
know that he ,vas not acting on his o,vn authority, 
but by order of the bishop and his chapter; that by 
this proceeding they intended to avoid all pulJlic 
scandal, and to shroud the fiad occurrence under the 
veil of a secret course uf discipline prescribed by the 
Church, Our sister they 'would spare: she was not 
to be told that her lover ,vas bpI' brother, The charge 
of her ,vas given to a pl'iefit, to wlHnn f'he had before 
dificlosed her situation, They contrived to hide her 
pregnancy and her delivery, As a I110ther she felt 
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altogether ha ppy in her little one, Like most of our 
wornen, she could neither write, nor read writing: she 
gave the priest many verbal messages to carry to her 
lover, The latter, thinking that he owed this pious 
fraud to a suckling mother, often brought pretended 
tidings frorn 'our brother, whom he never saw; reconl- 
Inendillg her, in his name, to be at peace; begging of 
her to be careful of herself and of her child, and for 
the rest to trust in God, 
"Sperata was inclined by nature to religious feel- 
ings, Her situation, her solitude, increased this tend- 
ency: the clergyulall encouraged it, in order to prepare 
her by degrees for an eternal selJaration. Scarcely was 
her child weaned, scarcely did he think her body strong 
enough for suffering agony of n1Ïnd, ,vhen he began to 
paint her fault to her in n10st terrific colours, to treat 
the crirne of being connected with a priest as a sort of 
sin against nature, as a sort of incest. For he had 
taken up the strange thought of n1aking her repent- 
ance equal in intensity to what it would have been 
had she known the true circumstances of her error. 
He thereby produced so much anxiety and sorrow in 
her mind; he so exalted the idea of the Church and 
of its head before her; showed her the awful conse- 
quences, for the weal of all men's souls, should in- 
dulgence in a case like this be granted, and the guilty 
pair rewarded by a lawful union; signifying, too, how 
wholesome it was to expiate such sins in time, and 
thereby gain the crown of immortality, - that at last, 
like a poor criminal, she willingly held out her neck 
to the axe, and earnestly entreated that she might 
for ever be divided froln our brother. Having gained 
so lnuch, the clergy left her the liberty (reserving to 
themselves a certain distant oversight) to live at one 
. tinle in a convent, at another in her house, according 
as she afterward thought good. 
"IIer little girl, meanwhile, ,vas growing: from her 
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earliest years she had displayed an extraordinary dis- 
position. When still very young, she could run and 
Inove with wonderful dexterity: she sang beautifully, 
and learned to play upon the cithern almost of herself, 
With words, however, she could not express herself; 
and the Ï1npediment seemed rather to proceed from her 
mode of thought than from her organs of speech. The 
feelings of the poor mother to her, in the meantÏlne, 
were of the most painful kind; the" expostulations of 
the priest had so 'perplexed her n1Ïnd, that, though she 
was not quite deranged, her state was far fronl being 
sane. She daily thought her crÏlne more terrible and 
punishable: the clergynlan's conlparison of incest, fre- 
quently repeated, had impressed itself so deeply, that 
her horror was not less than if the actual circumstances 
had · been known to her. The priest took no snlall ' 
credit for his ingenuity, with which he had. contrived 
to tear asunder a luckless creature's heart, It was 
miserable to behold lllaternal love, ready to expand 
itself in joy at the existence of her child, contending 
with the frightful feeling that this child should not 
exist. The two emotions ,varred with each other in 
her soul: love was often weaker than aversion, 
"The child had long ago been taken from her, 
and conlmitted to a worthy family residing on the 
seashore, In the greater freedonl \vhich the little 
creature enjoyed here, she soon displayed her singular 
delight in climbing. To Illount the highest peaks, 
to run along the edges of the ships, to in1Ïtate in 
all their strangest feats the rope-dancers \vholn she 
often saw in the place, seenled a natural tendency 
in her. 
"To practise these things with the greater ease, 
she liked to change clothes with boys; and, though 
her foster-parents thought this highly hlanlable and 
unbecon1Ïng, we ùade then1 indulge her as llluch as 
possible, Her wild walks and leapings often led 
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her to a distance: she ",
ould lose her way, and 
be long from home, but she ahvays came back, In 
general, as she returned, she used to set herself be- 
neath the columns in the portal of a country house 
in the neighbourhuod: her people now had ceased 
to look for her; they waited for her. She would there 
lie resting on the steps, then run up and down the 
large hall, lookillg at the statues; after which, if noth- 
ing specially detaÎlled her, she used to hasten honle, 
"But at last our confidence ,vas balked, and our 
indulgellce punished. The child went out, and did 
not conle agaill: her little hat was found swinlming 
on the water near the spot where a torrent rushes 
do,vn into the sea. I twas cOlljectured that, in 
clalnbering alllong the rocks, her foot had slipped: all 
our searching could not find the body, 
"The thoughtless tattle of her housemates soon 
COllllllunicated the occurrence to Sperata: she seeIued 
caIrn and cheerful when she heard it; hinting not 
obscurely at her satisfaction that God had pleased to 
take her poor child to himself, and thus preserved it 
fronl suffering, or causing sonle nlore dreadful misery, 
"On this occasion all the fables \vhich are told about 
our \vaters callle to be the COlll mun talk, The sea, it 
was said, required every year an innocent child: yet 
it would endure no corpse, but sooner or later throw it 
to the shore; nay, the last jOillt, though sunk to the 
10 vest botton1, Blust again conle forth. They told the 
story of a lllother, inconsolable becau:se her child had 
perished in the sea, who prayed to God and his, saints 
,to grant her at leasL the bones for burial. The first 
storm threw ashore the skull, the next the spine; and, 
after all was gathered, she wrapped the bones in a 
cloth, and took theln to the church: but, oh! miracu- 
lous to ten! as she crm;;sed the threshold of the temple, 
the packet grew heavier ana. heavier: and Ht IHst, 
when she laid it on the steps of the altar, the chilo. 
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began to cry, and issued living frOlll the cloth. One 
joint of the right-hand little fiuger ,vas alone wanting: 
this, too, the rnother anxiously sought and found; and, 
in lllelllory of the event, it was preserved among the 
other relics of the church, 
" On poor Sperata these recitals made a deep impres- 
sion: her imagination took a ne,v flight, and favoured 
the emotion of her heart, She supposed that now the 
child had expiated, by its death, both its u,vu sins aud 
the sins of its pareuts; that the curse and peualty 
which hitherto had overhung thenl all ,vas at length 
wholly rernoveù; that uothing nlore ,vas necessary 
could she only find the child's Lones, that she n1Ïght 
carry then! to Ronle, where, upon the steps of the 
great altar in St, Peter's, her little girl, again covered 
with its fair, fresh skin, would stand up alive before 
the people, With its own eyes it woulù once nlore 
look on father and rnother; and the Pope, convinced 
that God and his saints commanded it, would, amid 
the acclarnations of the people, remit the parents their 
sins, acquit thenl of their oaths, anù join their hands 
in ,vedlock, 
"Her looks and her anxiety ,vere henceforth con- 
stantly directed to the sea and the beach. When 
at night, in the nluoushine, the waves ,vere tossing 
to and fro, she thought every glittering sheet of foanl 
was bringing out her child; and some one about 
her had to run oft
 as if to take it up ,vhen it should 
reach the shore. 
"By day she walked unwearied
y along the places 
where the pebbly beach shelved slowly to the water: 
she gathered in a little basket all the bones she could 
fiud. N une durst tell her that they ,vere the bones of 
animals: the larger ones she buried, the little ones she 
took along 'with her. In this emploYJnent she inces- 
santly persisted. The clergyn1an, ,vho, by so unremit- 
tingly discharging what he thought his duty, had 
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reduced her to this condition, now stood up for her 
with all his n1Ïght. By his influence the people in 
the neighbourhood were nlade to look upon her, not 
as a distracted person, but as one entranced: they 
stood in reverent attitudes as she walked by, and the 
children ran to kiss her hand. 
"To the old woman, her attendant and faithful 
friend, the secret of Sperata's guilt was at length 
imparted by the priest, on her solenlnly engaging to 
watch over the unhappy creature, with untiring care, 
through all her life, And she kept ihis engagenlellt 
to the last, with adlnirable conscientiousness and 
patience. 
"Meanwhile \ve had always had an eye upon our 
brother, N either the physicians nor the clergy of his 
convent would allo\v us to be seen by hÜn; but, in 
order to convince us of his being ,veIl in SOllIe sort, 
we had leave to look at hinl as often as \ve liked · 
in the garden, the passages, or even through a window in 
the roof of his apartInent. 
" After nlany terrible and sinbrular changes, which I 
shall umit, he had passed into a strange state of mental 
rest and bodily unrest, He never sat but when he 
took his harp and played upon it, and then he usual1y 
accolnpanied it with singing, At other times he kept 
continually in 1l1otion; and in all things he \vas grown 
extremely guidable and pliant, for all his l)assions 
seelned to have resolved theulselves into the single 
fear of death. You could persuade him to do anything 
by th reatening hÍln \vith dangerous sickness or with 
death. 
"Besides this singularity of walking constantly 
about the cloister, a practice which he hinted it \vere 
better to exchange for wandering over hill and dale, 
he talked about an apparition which perpetually tor- 
mented hÜn. He declared that, on a\vakening at what- 
ever hour of the night, he saw a beautiful boy standing 
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at the foot of his bed, with a Lare knife, and threaten- 
ing to destroy hirn, They shifted him to various other 
chalnbers of the convent, but he still asserted that the 
boy pursued him, His \vandering to and fro became 
more unrestful: the people afterward relnelnbered, too, 
that at this tinle they had often seen hinl stand at the 
window, and luuk out upon the sea, 
"Our poor sister, on the other hand, seemed gradu- 
ally \vasting under the consuming influence of her 
single thuught, of her narrow occupation, It was 
at last propol:jed bY' the physician, that, f1 nlong the 
bones she had gathered, the fragments of a child's 
skeleton should Ly degrees be introduced, and so the 
hapless nlother's hopes kept up. The experiment was 
dubious; but this at least seenled likely to be gained 
by it, that, when all the parts were got together, 
she \vould cease her ,yeary search, and might be enter- 
tained .with hopes of going to Rome. 
"It was ac
ordingly resolved on. Her attendant 
changed, by ÍInperceptible degrees, the small relllains 
conln1Ítted to her with the bones Sperata found. An 
ineollceival )le delight arose in the poor, sick wOlllan's 
heart, when the parts Lt1gan to fit eadl other, and the 
shape of those still wanting could be nlarked. She 
had fastened every fragnlent in its proper place with 
threads and ribLonR; filling up the vacant spaces with 
enl broidery and silk, as is usually done with the relics 
of saints, 
"In this way nearly all the bones had been col- 
lected: none uut a few of the extren1Ïties were ,vanting. 
Oile morning, ,vhile she was asleep, the physician hav- 
ing come to ask for her, the old attendant, with a view 
to sho,v hÍIn how his patient occupied herself, took 
away these dear reluains fronl the little chest where 
they lay in poor Sperata's bedroom, A fe,v minutes 
afterward they heard her spring upon the floor: she 
lifted up the, cloth, and found the chest enlpty. She 
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tbre,v herself upon her knees; they came and listened 
to her joyful, ardent prayer. ' Yes,' exclainled she, ' it 
is true! it ,vas no dreaIll, it is real! Rejoice 'with nle, 
my friends! I have seen IllY o,vn beautiful, good little 
girl again alive, She arOt;e and threw the veil frOln 
off her; her splendour enlightened all the rOOITI; her 
beauty ,vas transfigured to celestial loveliuess; she 
could not tread the gl'ountl, although she wished it, 
Lightly was she borne aloft: she had not eveu tÏIne to 
stretch her hand to Ine. " There!" cried ,she to Iile, 
and pointed to the road ,,
here I anl soon to go. Yes, 
I ,vill follo,v her, - soon follow her: nlY heart is light 
to think of it. l\ly so1'ro,vs are already vanished: the 
sight of my risen little one has given l11e a foretaste of 
the heavenly joys.' 
" Fronl that time her soul ,vas ,vholly occupied with 
prospects of the brightest kind; she gave no further 
heed to any earthly object; she took but little food; 
her spirit by degrees cast off the fetters of the body, 
At last this ÏInperceptible gradation reached its head 
unexpectedly: her attendants found her pale and n)o- 
tionless; she opened not her eyes; she ,vas .what we 
call dead. 
"The report of her vision quickly spread abroad 
aIllollg the people; and the reverential feeling, which 
she had excited in her lifetime, soon changed, at her 
death, to the thought that she should be regarded as in 
bliss, - nay, as in sanctity, 
"'Vhen ,ve ,vere bearing her to be interred, a cro,vd 
of persons pressed ,vith boundless violence about the 
bier: they ,vould touch her hand, they would touch 
her garnlent. In this impassioned elevation, various 
sick persons ceased to feel the pains by which at other 
tÌ111es they were tornlented: they looked upon them- 
selves as healed; they declared it; they praised God 
and his new sai:nt. The clergy were obliged to lay the 
body in a neighbouring chapel: the people called for 
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opportunity to offer their devotion, The concourse ,vas 
incredible: the nlountaineers, at all tinles prone to 
lively and religious feelings, cro,vded for\vard fronl 
their valleys; the reverence, the ,vonder, the adoration, 
daily spread, and gathered strength. The ordinances 
of the bishop, 'which 'were nleant to lÜnit, and in time 
abolish, this new worship, could not be put in execu- 
tion: every show of oppositioll raised the people into 
tUlllults; every unbeliever they \vere ready to assail 
,vith personal violence. 'Did not Saint BorrollHPus,' 
cried they, , d\vell anlong our forefathers? Did not his 
Illother live to taste the joy of his canonisation? vVas 
nut that great figure on the rocks at Arona Ineant to 
represent to us, by a sensible synlbol, his spiritual 
greatness? Do not the descendants of his kindred 
live alllong us to tbis hour? And has not God pro IIl- 
ised ever to rene,v his llliracies anlong a people that 
believe? ' 
"As the body, after several days, exhibited no 
nlarks of putrefaction, but gre,v ,vhiter, and, as it 
were, translucent, the general faith rose higher and 
higher. Among the multituùe were several cures 
which even the skeptical observer was unable to 
account for, or ascribe entirely to fraud. The ,vhole 
country 'was in Illotion: those .who did not go to see 
it heard at least no other topic talked of. 
"The convent where my brother lived resounded, 
like the laud at large, with the noise of these ,vonders ; 
and the people felt the less restraint in speaking of 
thenl in his presence, as ill general he se
med to pay 
no heed to anything, and his connection with the cir- 
cumstance was kno,vll to none of thenl, But on this 
occasion it appeared he had listened ,vith attf'ution, 
He conducted his escape \vith su
h dexterity and CUll- 
ning, that the nlanl1Cr of it still remains a Inystery. 
We learned after,vard, that he had crossed the ,yater 
with a number of travellers, and charged the boatulen, 
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who observed no other singularity aLout hinl, above all 
to have a care lest their vessel overset, Late in the 
night he reached the chapel, where his hapless loved 
one was resting from her ,voes. Only a few devotees 
,vere kneeling in the corners of the place: her old 
friend was sitting at the head of the corpse; he ,valked 
up to her, saluted her, and asked how her lllistress 
was. (Y ou see it,' answered she, \vith sonle enlLal'l'ass- 
Inent. He looked at the corpse 'with a sidelong glance, 
After some delay he took its hand. Frightened by its 
coldness, he in the instant let it go: he looked unrest- 
fully around hÜn; then, turning to the old atte})(1allt, 
'I cannot stay with her at present,' said he: 'I have a 
long, long way to travel; but at the proper tinle I 
shall be back: tell her so lvhen she a,vakens.' 
"With this he Vient a,vay. It 'was awhile before 
we got intelligence of these occurrences: we searched, 
but all our efforts to discover hiIn were vain, How he 
worked his ,yay across the mountains none can say. 
A long time after he was gone ,ve came upon a trace 
of him alno'ng the Grisons, but we ,vere too late: it 
quickly vanished. We supposed that he was gone 
to Germany, but his weak footprints had been speedily 
obliterated by the war." 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE abbé ceased to read, No Olle had listened 
without tears, The countess scarcely ever took her 
handkerchief from her eyes: at last she rose, and, \vith 
Natalia, left the rooni. The rest \vere silent, till the 

bbé thus began: "The question now arises, \vhether 
\ve shall let the gooù marchese leave us without tell- 
ing hinl our secret, For \vho can doubt a nionient 
that our harper and his brother Augustin are one? 
Let us consider \vhat is to Le done, both for the sake 
of that unhappy Dlan hirnself and of his family. My 
advice is, not to hurry, but to \vait till we have heard 
what news the doctor, who has gone to see him, brings 
us back." 
All were of the same opinion; and the abbé thus 
proceeded: "Another question, which perhaps may be 
disposed of sooner, still remains, The nlarchese is af- 
fected to the botton1 of his heart at the kindne
s which 
his poor niece experienced here, particularly from our 
young friend, He made lIle tell hiIll again and again 
every circlunstance connected with her, and he shows 
the liveliest gratitude, 'lIeI' young benefactor,' he' 
said, 'refused to travel .with l11e, \vhile he kne\v not the 
connection that subsists bet\veen us. [ani not nôw 
a stranger, of 'whose lUanneI' of existence, of .whose 
hUllluurs, he nlight be ullcertain: I am his associate. 
his relatioll ; and, a
 his un\villillgness to leave his boy 
Lehind \vas the ÜnpedÜnent \vhich kept hiIn frolll ac- 
cOlllpanying Ine, let this child no\v hel'Olne a fairer 
bond to join us 
t ill Jllore clusely, Beyonù the obli- 
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gations he has already placed me under, let hin1 be of 
service to 11]e on IllY present journey; let hiIn, then, 
return along with l11e; my elder brother 'will receive 
him as he ought, And let hÏ111 not despise the herit- 
age of his unhappy foster-child; for, by a secret stip- 
ulation of our father 'with his nlilitary friend, the 
fortune \vhich he gave Sperata has returned to us: 
and certainly \ve \vill not cheat our niece's benefactor 
of the reconlpense he has lllerited so well.'" 
Theresa, taking 'Vilhelu1 by the hand, no\v said to 
him, " We have here another beautiful example that 
disinterested well-doing yields the highest and best 
return. Follow the call \vhich so strangely comes to 
you, and, while you lay a double load of gratitude on 
the marchese, hasten to a fair land, \vhich has already 
often drawn your heart and your irnagillation toward it." 
"I leave myself entirely to the guidance of nlY 
friends and you," said Wilhelm: "it is vain to think, 
in this world, of adhering to our individual will. 
\Vhat I purposed to hold fast, J must let go; and 
benefits \vhich I have not deserved descend upon me 
of their own accord," 
Pressing Theresa's hand, Wilhelm took his o\vn 
away. "I give you full perlnission," said he to the 
abbé, "to decide about me as you please, Since I 
shall not need to leave my Felix, I am ready to go 
anywhither, and to undertake whatever you think 
good. " 
Thus authorised, the abbé forthwith sketched out 
his plan. The In arch ese, he proposed, should be al- 
'lòwed to depart: \Vilhehll \vas to wait for tidingR from 
the doctor; he rnight then, \vhen they had settled 'what 
\vas to be done, Ret off \vith Felix, Accordingly, under 
the pretence that Wilhelm's preparations for his jour- 
ney would detain him, he ad vised the stranger to 
elnploy the nleanwhile in exanlining the curiosities of 
the city, which he nleant to visit. The marchese did 
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in consequence depart, and not without renewed and 
strong expressions of his gratitude; of which indeed 
the presents left by him, including jewels, precious 
stones, eluLroidered stuff's, afforded a sufficient proof. 
'Yilhehl1, too, \vas at length in readiness for travel- 
ling; and his frienùs began to be distressed that the 
doctor sent them no ne\vs, They feared some n1Ïschief 
had befallen the poor old harpel', at the very moment 
when they were in hopes of radically Ünproving his 
condition, They sent the courier of!'; but he \vas 
scarcely gone, when the doctor in the evening entered 
,vith a stranger, whose form and aspect were expres- 
sive, earnest, striking, and whom no one knew. Both 
stood silent for a space: the stranger at length went 
up to 'Vilhelrn, and, holding out his hand, said, " Do 
you no longer know your old friend?" It was the 
harper's voice, Lut of his fonn there seemed to renlain 
no vestige, He ,vas in the COUlmon garb of a traveller, 
cleanly and genteelly equipped; his beard had van- 
ished ; his hair was dressed \vith sonle attention to the 
mode; and ,vhat particularly nlade hinl quite irrecog- 
nisable ,vas, that in his countenance the look of age 
was no longer visible. Wilhelm eInbraced him 'with 
the liveliest joy: he ".as presented to the rest, and 
behaveù with great propriety, not knowing that the 
party had a little 'while before beconle so \vell ac- 
quainted with him, "Y ou \vill have patience \vith a 
man," continued he, \vith great conlposnre, "who: 
grown up as he appears, is entering on the world, after 
long sorro,vs, ilJexperienced as a child. To this skilful 
gentleman r stand indebted for the privilege of again 
appearing in the COD1JXtny of my fellow nlen," 
They bade hÍ1n \VE'ICOlue: the doctor motioned for a 
\valk, to interrupt the conversation, anù lead it to 
indifferent topics. 
In private the doctor gave the following explanation: 
"It was by the strangest chance that we succeeded in 
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the cure of this man, We had long treated him, 
morally and physically, as our best consideration dic- 
tated : in some degree the plan was efficacious; but the 
fear of death continued po,verful in hÜn, and he would 
not lay asiùe his beard and cloak, For the rest, how- 
ever, he 'appeared to take more interest in external 
things than forn1erly; and both his songs and his con- 
ceptions seemed to be approaching nearer life. A 
strange letter from the clergyman, as you already 
know, called me from you. I arrived: I found our 
patient altogether changed; he had voluntarily given 
up his beard; he had let his locks be cut into a custom- 
ary form; he asked for common clothes; he seenled to 
ha ve all at once become another man. Though curious 
to penetrate the reason of this sudden alteration, we 
did not risk inquiring of himself: at last we acciden- 
tally discovered it. A glass of laudanunl was lnissing 
from the parson's private laboratory: we thought it 
right to institute a strict inquiry; every ODe en- 
deavoured to ward off suspicion, and the sharpest 
quarrels rose among the inmates of the house. At 
last this luan appeared before us, and admitted that he 
had the laudanum: we asked if he had 8,vallowed any 
of it, ' No,' said he, 'but it is to this that I owe the 
recovery of my reason. It is at your choice to take 
the vial froln me, and to drive llle back, inevitably, to 
my fornler state, The feeling that it was desirable to 
. see the pains of life terrninated by death, first put 1He 
on the way of cure,: before long the thought of tern1Í- 
nating them by voluntary death arose in me, and with 
this intention I took the glass of poison, The pos- 
sibility of casting off my load of griefs for ever gave IIle 
strength to bear them; and thus have I, ever sin
e this 
talislnan canle into my possession, forced myself back 
into life by a contiguity with death. Be not anxious 
lest I use the drug, but resolve, as l11en acquainted with 
the human heart, by granting n18 an indepellden
e of 
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life, to lllake me properly and wholesonlely dependent 
on it,' .....-\.fter mature consideration, ,ve detenuilled not 
to llleddle further with hÜll; and he no"\v carries ,vith 
hÜn, in a firm little ground-glass vial, this poison, of 
which he has so strangely nlade an autidote." 
The doctor 'was infol'llled of all that had become 
kno"\vn in the meantÜlle: to"\vard Augustin it 'was de- 
tennined that they should observe the deepest silence 
in regard to it. The abbé undertook to keep beside 
him, and to lead hÜn for"\vard on the healthful path he 
had entered. 
l\fean"\vhile Wilhelm was to set about his journey 
over Gennany "\vith the nlarchese. If it should appear 
that "A..ugustill could be again excited to affectiou for 
his native country, the circulustallces "\",ere to be com- 
municated to his friènds, and Wilhelnl nlight conduct 
hÜn thither. , 
Wilhelm had at ,last lllade every preparation for his 
journey. At first the abLé thought it strange that 
Augustin rejoiced in hearing of his friend and bene- 
factor's purpose to depart, but he soon discovered the 
foundation of this curious nlovenlent. Augustin could 
not subdue his fear of Felix; and he longed, as soon 
as possible, to see the boy removed, 
By degrees so many people had assenl bled, that the 
castle and adjoining buildings could scarcelyaccommo- 
date thern all, aud the less, as such a Inultitude of 
guests had not originally been anticipated. They 
breakfasted, they dined, together: each endeavoured 
to persuade himself that they were living in a comfort- 
able harnlony; but each, in secret, longed ill some 
degl'ee to be a,vay. Theresa frequently rode out, at- 
tended by Lothario, and oftener alone: she had already 
got acquainted with all the landlaùies and landlords 
in the district; for she held it as a prin(
iple of her 
economy, in "\vhich, perhaps, she ,vas not far 11listakell, 
that it is essential to be in good acceptance ,vith one's 
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neigh bours, male and female, and to Inaintain with them 
a constant interchange of civilities, Of an intended 
marriage with Lothario, she appeared to have no 
thought. Natalia and the countess often talked with 
one another; the abbé seemed to covet the society of 
Augustin; J arno had frequent conversations with the 
doctor; Friedrich held by '\Vilhelrn; Felix ran about 
wherever he could meet with nlost anlusement. It 
was thus, too, that in general they paired themselves 
in walking when the cOlnpany broke up: when it \vas 
obliged to be together, recourse was quickly had to 
music, to unite thelll all by giving each back to hÏIl1- 
self. 
Unexpectedly the count increased the party; in- 
tending to relllove his lady, and, as it appeared, to take 
a solemn farewell of his \vorldly friends, J a1'1l0 
hastened to the coach to meet hÏ1n: the count in- 
quired what guests they had; to \vhich the other 
ans\vered, in a fit of wild hun10ur that would often 
seize him, "We have all the nobility in nature,- 
marcheses, marquises, milords, and barons: we 'wanted 
nothing but a count." They came up-stairs: V\Tilhelm 
was the first \vho met thenl in the antechamber. 
"Milord," said the count to him in French, after> look- 
ing at him for a mOlllent, "I rejoice very much in the 
unexpected pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with 
your lord"ship: I am very much Inistaken if I did not 
see you at my castle in the prince's suite." "I had the 
happiness of waiting on your Excellence at that time," 
answered Wilhelnl; "but you do me too much honour 
when you take me for an Englishman, and that of the 
first quality, I am a Gernlan, and -" "And a fine 
young fellow," interrupted J arno. The count looked 
at Wilhelm with a smile, and was about to make SOl11e 
reply, when the rest of the party entered, and saluted 
him with many a friendly welcome, They excused 
themselves for being unable at the Illoment to show 
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him to a proper chanlber, promising váthout delay to 
lllake the necessary rOOln for hÍIn, 
c( Ay, ay !" said he, sn1Ïling: "we have left Chance, 
I see, to act as our purveyor. Yet ,vith prudence and 
arrangelnent, ho\v llluch is possible! For the present 
I entreat you not to stir a slipper frolll its place: the 
disorder, I þerceive, ,vould otherwise be great. Every 
one ,vould be unco1l1fortably lodged; and this no one 
shall be on nlY account, if possible, not even for an 
hour, You can testify," said he to J arno, "and you, 
too, ::\Ieister," turning to "\Vilhelm, "how lllany people 
I cornlllodiously sto,ved that time in my castle. Let 
111e have the list of persons and servants; let nle see 
ho\v they are lodged at present: I \vill make a plan of 
dislocation, such that, with the very smallest incon- 
venience, everyone shall find a suitable apartment; and 
there shaIl be room enough to hold another guest 
if one should accidentally arrive." 
J arno at once offered the couut his assistance, pro- 
cured hin1 all the necessary inforn1ation; taking great 
delight, as usual, if he could now and then contrive to 
lead hÏ1n astray, and leave hÏ1n in a \vk\vard difficulties, 
The old gentleluan at last, ho\vever, gained a signal 
triulnph, The arrangement was cOlllpleted: he caused 
the names to be written on their several doors, hirnself 
attending; and it could not be denied, that, by a very 
few changes and substitutions, the object had been 
fully gained, J arno, aillong other things, had also 
nlanaged, that the persons who at present took an 
interest in each other should be lodged together. 
"""ViII you help Dle," said the count to (1 arno, after 
everything was settled," to clear up my recollections 
of the young man there, whom you call ::\feister, and 
'who you tell me is a GerDlan?" Jarno was silent; 
for he knew very ,yell that the count was one of those 
people \vho, in asking questions, merely ,vish to show 
their knowledge. The count, accordingly, continued, 
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without waiting for an answer," You, I recollect, pre
 
sented hÜn to Ine, and ,varnlly reconullenùed him in 
the prince's nanle, If his lllother was a German 
wonlan, I'll be bound for it his father is an English- 
lnan, and one of rank too: \vho can calculate the Eng- 
lish blood that has been fluwing these last thirty years 
in Gennan veins! I \vill not insist on knuwing l110re : 
I know you have always farllily secrets of that kind, 
but in such cases it is in vain to think of cheating me." 
He then proceeded to detail a great variety of things 
as having takell place with Wilhelrn at the castle, to 
the \vhole of ,vhich J arno, as before, nlade no reply; 
though the count was altogether in the wrong, con- 
founding "'Tilhehn more than once \vith a young Eng- 
lislllllan of the prince's suite. The truth ,vas, the good 
old gentleruan had in fornler years possessed a very 
excellent nlemory, and was still proud of being able to 
relnen1ber the 111Ïnutest circumstances of his youth; 
but, in regard to late occurrences, he used to settle in 
his 11lilld as true, anrl utter \vith the greatest certainty, 
'whatever fables and fantastic cOI11binations, in the 
gro\ving weakness of his powers, Ï111agination might 
present to him, For the rest, he was become. ex- 
treinely Inild and courteous: his presence had a very 
favourable iufluence upon the conlpany. He would 
call on them to read some useful book together; nay, 
he often gave thern little gan1es, which, without par- 
ticipating in them, he directed ,vith the greatest care, 
If they ,vondered at his condescension, he would reply, 
that it became a man who differed frorn the world in 
weighty matters tb conform to it the more anxiously 
in nlatters of indifference. 
In these games our friend had, nlore than once, an 
angry and unquiet feeling to endure. Friedrich, with 
his usual levity, took frequent opportunity of giving 
hints that Wilhehll entertained a secret passion for 
Natalia. How could he have found it out? What 
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entitled hÜn to say so? And would not his friends 
think, that, as they two were often together, Wil- 
helm must have made a disclosure to hiIn, - so 
thoughtless and unlucky a disclosure? 
One day, \vhile they \vere n1errier than conlmon at 
son1e such joke, Augustin, dashing up the door, rushed 
in \vith a frightful look ; his countenance was pale, his 
eyes \vere \vild; he seenled about to speak, but his 
tongue refused its office. The party \vere astounded: 
Lothario and J arno, supposing that his llladness had 
returned, sprang up and seized hinl, With a choked 
and faltering voice, then loudly and violently, he spoke, 
and cried, " Not me! Haste! Help! Save the 
child! Felix is poisoned! " 
They let him go; ,he hastened through the door: all 
follo\ved him in consternation. They called the doc- 
tor; Augustin n1ade for the abbé's chamber; they, found 
the child, who seerHed amazed and frightened, \vhen 
they called to hinl from a distance, "vVhat hast thou 
been doing?" 
"Dear papa!" cried Felix, "I did not drink from 
the bottle, I drank from the glass: I was very thirsty," 
Augustin struck his hauds together: "He is lost!" 
cried he, then pressed through the bystanders, and 
hastened a\vay. 
They found a glass of ahuond-milk upon the table, 
\viLh a LottIe near it more than half elnpty, The doc- 
tor canle, \vas told \vhat they had seen and heard: 
\vith horror he observed the \vell-kno'wn laudanulll-vial 
lying elnpty on the table. He called for vinegar: he 
sunlllloned all his art to his assistance. 
Natalia had the little patient taken to a roon1: she 
busied herself \vith painful care about him. The abLé 
had run out to seek Augustin, and dra\v SOIlle expla- 
nation fronl hÜn. The unhappy father had been out 
UPOIl the sallle endeavour, but in vain: he returned, 
to finù anxiety and fear on every face. The doctor, 
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in the meantime, had been examining the almond-milk 
in the glass; he found it to contain a powerful n1Ïxture 
of opium: the child ,vas lying on the sofa, seenling very 
sick; he begged his father " not to let theIn pour more 
stuff into him, not to let them plague hÜn any more." 
Lothario had sent his people, and had ridden off hiIll- 
self, endeavouring to find SOIne trace of Augustin. 
Natalia sat beside the child; he took refuge in her 
lap, and entreated earnestly for her protection, earnestly 
for a little piece of sugar: the vinegar, he said, ,vas 
biting sour. The doctor granted his reque
t ; the child 
was in a frightful agitation; they were obliged to let 
hÜn have a Inornent's rest. The doctor said that every 
means had been adopted: he \vould continue to do his 
utmost. The count came near, with an air of dis- 
pleasure; his look was earnest, even soleuu1; he laid 
his hands upon the child, turned his eyes to heaven, 
and remained some nloments in that attitude, Wil- 
helIn, who was lying inconsolable on a seat, sprang up, 
and, casting a despairing look at N atalia, left the 
room. Shortly after\vard the count, too, left it, 
"I cannot understand," said the doctor, having 
paused a little," how it comes that there is not the 
smallest trace of danger visible about the child, At 
a single gulp he lnust have swallowed an ÍInn1ense 
dose of opiun1; yet J find no movement in his pulse 
but what may be ascribed to our remedies, and to 
the terror we have put hÜn into." 
In a few minutes J arno entered, with intelligence 
that Augustin had been discovered in the upper story, 
lying in his blood: a razor had been found beside 
him; to all appearance he had cut his throat, The 
doctor hastened out; he lllet the people carrying down 
the body. The unhappy lnan \vas laid upon a bed, 
and accurately exanlÍlled: the cut had gone across 
the windpipe; a copious loss of blood had been suc- 
ceeded by a swoon; )Tet it was easy to observe that 
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life, that hope, was still there, The doctor put the 
body in a proper posture, joined the edges of the 
wound, and bandaged it. The night passed sleepless' 
and full of care to all. Felix would not quit Natalia; 
Wilhelm sat before her on a stool; he had the boy's 
feet upon his lap; the head and breast were lying upon 
hers. Thus did they divide the pleasing burden and 
the painful anxiety, and continue, till the day broke, 
in their uncornfortable, sad position. Natalia had 
given her hand to vVilhelnl; they did not speak a 
,vord; they looked at the child, and then at one another. 
Lothario and Jarno \vere sitting at the other end of the 
room, and carrying on a most important conversation, 
- w.hich, did not the pressure õf events forbid us, we 
,vould gladly lay before our readers, The boy slept 
softly: he a,voke quite cheerful early in the morning, 
and denlanded a piece of bread and butter. 
So soon as Augustin had in sonle degree recovered, 
they endeavoured to obtain some explanation frorn hiIn. 
They learned with, difficulty, and by slo\v degrees, that 
ha ving, by the count's unlucky shifting, been appointed 
to the same chanlber \vith the abbé, he had found the 
nlauuscript in which his story was recorded, 
truck with 
horror on perusing it, he felt that it was now Ï1npossi- 
ble for him to live, on \vhich he had recourse, as usual, 
to the laudanunl : this he poured into a glass of ahnond 
rnilk, and raised it to his Inouth; but he shuddered 
,vhen it reached his lips: he set it down untasted, went 
out to walk once nlore across the garden, and behold 
the face of nature; and, on his return, he found the 
child enlployed in filling up the glass out of which it 
had l)een drinking. 
They entreated the unhappy creature to be calm: he 
seized Wilhehn by the hand with a spasrnodic grasp, 
and cried," Ah! why did I not leave thee long ago? 
I knew well that I should kin the boy, and he rne." 
"The boy lives I" said Wilhehn. The doctor, \vho had 
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listened with attention, now inquired of Augustin if 
all the drink was poisoned, "No," replied he, " nothing 
'but the glass," "By the luckiest chance, then," cried 
the doctor, "the boy has drunk from the bottle! A 
benignant genius has guided his hand, that he did not 
catch at death, which stood so near and ready for 
hinl," " No, no!" cried Wilheln1, with a groan, and 
clapping both his hands upon his eyes, "How dread- 
ful are the words! Felix said expressly that he drank, 
not fronl the bottle, but the glass. His health is but 
a show: he will die alnong our hands." Wilhehn 
hastened out: the doctor \vent below, and taking Felix 
up, with much caressing, asked, "Now, did not you, 
Iny pretty boy ? You. drank from the bottle, not the 
glass?" The child began to cry. The doctor secretly 
infornled Natalia how the matter stood: she also strove 
in vain to get the truth from Felix, who but cried the 
more, - cried till he fell asleep. 
Wilhelm watched by him: the night went peacefully 
away. Next morning Augustin was found lying dead 
in bed: he had cheated his attendants by a seeming 
rest, had silently loosened the bandages, and bled to 
death. Natalia went to walk with Felix: he was 
sportful as in his happiest days. " You are ahvays 
good to me," said Felix, "you Dever scold, you never 
beat, nle: I \vill tell you the truth, I did drink from 
the bottle. l\{amnla Aurelia used to rap Ine over the 
fingers every time I touched the bottle: father looked 
so sour, I thought he would beat me," 
With winged steps Natalia hastened to the castle: 
Wilhelnl caIne, still overwhelmed with care, to meet 
her, "Happy father!" cried she, lifting up the child, 
and throwing it into his arms: "there is thy son again! 
He drank frOln the bottle: his naughtiness has saved 
him." 
They told the count the happy issue; but he listened 
with a smiling, silent, modest air of knowingness, like 
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one tolerating the error of worthy men. Jarno, atten- 
tive to all, could not explain this lofty self-complacency, 
till, after many windings, he at last discovered it to 
be his lordship's firm belief, that the child had really 
taken poison, and that he himself, by prayer and the 
laying on of hands, had miraculously counteracted 
the effects of it, After such a fe
t, his lordship now 
detennined on departing, Everything, as usual \vith 
hÜn, was Inade ready in a lllOlnent: the fair countess, 
when about to go, took Wilhelm's hand before parting 
with her sister's; she then pressed both their hands 
between her own, turned quickly round, and stepped 
into the carriage. 
So Inany terrible and strange events, crowding one 
upon the back of another, inducing an unusual mode 
of life, and putting everything into disorder and per- 
plexity, had brought a sort of feverish movement into 
all departments of the house, The hours of sleep and 
waking, of eating, drinking, and social conversation, 
were inverted, Except Theresa, none of them had 
kept in their accustolned course. The men endeavoured, 
by increased potations, to recover their good-hun10ur; 
and, thus communicating to thelnselves an artificial 
vivacity, they drove away that natural vivacity which 
alone Ì1nparts to us true cheerfulness, and strength for 
action. 
Wilhelm, in particular, was moved and agitated by 
the keenest feelings. Those unexpected. frightful in- 
cidents had thrown him out of all condition to resist 
a passion which had so forcibly seized hi:::: heart, 
Felix was restored to him, yet still it seemed that he 
had nothing : Werner's letters, the directions for his 
journey, were in readiness; there was nothing wanting 
but the resolution to remove. Everything conspired 
to hasten hÌ1n, He could not but conjecture that 
Lothario and Theresa were awaiting his departure, 
that _they Inight be wedded. Jarno was unusual1y 


. 
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silent: you would have said that he had lost a portion 
of his custolnary cheerfulness, Happily the doctor 
helped our friend, in some degree, from this embarrass- 
lnent: he declared hinl sick, and set about administer- 
ing nledicine to him. 
The conlpany asselnbled ah.yays in the evening: 
Friedrich, the wild madcap, who usually drank n10re 
\vine than was llleet, took possession of the talk, and 
by a thousand frolicsolne citations, fantasies, and wag- 
gish allusions, often kept the party laughing, uften, 
also, threw them into awk\vard difficulties, by the 
liberty he took to think aloud. 
In the sickness of his friend he seenled to have 
little faith, Once, when they \vere all together, " Pray, 
doetor," cried he, "how is it you 'call the n1alady our 
friend is labouring under? '\Vill none of the three 
thousand names \vith \vhich you decorate your igno- 
rance apply to it? The disease at least is not without 
exanlples. There is one such case," continued he, \vith 
an enlphatic tone, "in the Egyptian or Babylonian 
history." 
The company looked at one another, and sIniled. 
"What call you the king?" - cried he, and stopped 
short a moment, "Well, if you will not help nle, I 
must help myself," He threw the door-leaves up, and 
pointed to the large picture in the antechamber. 
" What call you the goat-beard there, with the crown on, 
who is standing at the foot of the bed, making such a 
rueful face about his sick son? How call you the 
beauty ,vho enters, and in her modest, roguish eyes, 
at once brings poison and antidote? How call you 
the quack of a doctor, who at this mOlnent catches 
a glimpse of the reality, and, for the first time in his 
life, takes occasion to prescribe a reasonable recipe, to 
give a drug which cures to the very heart, and is at. 
once salutiferous and sa voury ? " 
In this lllanner he continued babbling. The com- 
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pany took it with as good a face as n1Ïght be, hiding 
their embarrassnlent behind a forced laugh. A slight 
blush overspread Natalia's cheeks, and betrayed the 
movements of her heart, By good fortune she was 
walking up and down with J arno; on con1Ïng to the 
door, \vith a cunning nlotion she slip:ved out, walked 
once or twice across the antechalnber, and retired to 
her room. 
The company were silent: Friedrich began to dance 
and sin a - 
b' 
" "r ollders will ye see anon I 
'Yhatsoever's done is dOlle, 
Said's whatever's said: straightway, 
E' er 't be day, 
Wonders will be shown." 


- Editor's version. 


Theresa had gone out to find Natalia: Friedrich 
pulled the doctor forward to the picture, pronounced a 
ridiculous eulogium on medicine, and glided from the 
roo In. 
Lot-hario had been standing all the while in the 
recess of a window: he \vas looking, without nlotion, 
down into the garden. 'Vilhelm was in the nlost 
dreadful state. Left alone \vith his friend, he still kept 
silence for a time; he ran with a hurried glance over 
all his history, and at last, with shuddering, surveyed 
his present situation: he started up, and cried, "If I 
am to blame for 'what is happening, for what you and 
I are suffering, punish me. In addition to my other 
miseries, deprive me of your friendship, and let nle 
wander, without comfort, forth into the wide \vor ld, in 
which I should have mingled, and \vithdrawn nlyself 
from notice, long ago, But if you see in 11le the victÍIn 
of a cruel entanglement of chance, out of which I could 
not thread my \vay, then give Ine the assurance of your 
love, of your friendship, on a journey which I dare not 
now postpone. A time will conle when I may tell you 
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what has passed of late váthin me. Perhaps this is 
but a punishment which I am suffering, because I did 
not soon enough disclose myself to J'ou, because I 
hesitated to display nlyself entirely as I was: you 
,vould have assisted me, you would have helped me out 
in proper season, Again and again have my eyes been 
opened to my conduct; but it was ever too late, it was 
ever in vain! How richly do I lllerit J arno's censure! 
I Í1nagilled I had seized it: how firnlly did I purpose 
to eluploy it, to comluence another life! Could I, might 
I have done so? It avails not for mortals to COln- 
plain of fate or of thelnselves, We are wretched, and 
appointed for wretchedness; and 'what does it matter 
whether blame of ours, higher influence or chance, 
virtue or vice, wisdom or folly, plunge us into ruin? 
Farewell! I will not stay another moment in a house 
where I have so fearfully violated the rights of hos- 
pitality, Your brother's indiscretion is unpardonable: 
it aggravates my suffering to the highest pitch, it drives 
me to despair." 
"And what," replied Lothario, taking VV ilhelm by 
the hand, "what if your alliance with my sister were 
the secret article on which depended my alliance with 
Theresa? This amends that noble maitlen has ap- 
pointed for you: she has vowed that these two pairs 
should appear together at the altar. 'His reason has 
made choice of me,' said she; 'his heart demands 
Natalia: my reason shall assist his heart,' We agreed 
to keep our eyes upon Natalia and yourself: we told 
the abbé of our plan, ,vho made us promise not to 
intermeddle with this union, or attempt to forward it, 
but to suffer everything to take its course, We have 
done so: Nature has performed her part; our mad 
brother only shook the ripe fruit from the branch. 
And now, since we have come together so unusually, 
let us lead no COlnmon life.: let us work together in a 
noble manner, and for noble purposes! It is incon... 
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, ceivable how much a man of true culture can accom- 
plish for himself and others, if, ,vithout attempting to 
rule, he can be the guardian over many; can induce 
them to do that in season which they are at any rate 
disposed enough to do; can guide thenl to their 
objects, which in general they see ,vith due distinct- 
ness, though they miss the road to theIn, Let us nlake 
a league for this: it is no enthusiasTI1, but an i
ea 
which Inay be fully executed, which, indeed, is often 
executed, only with imperfect consciousne8s, by people 
of benevolence and ,.vorth, Natalia is a living instance 
of it. No other Jleed attempt to rival the plan of con- 
duct ,vhich has. been prescribed by Nature for that 
pure and noble soul," 
He had nlore to say, but Friedrich with a shout 
came jUInping in. "What a garland have I earned!" 
cried he: "how will you re,vard TIle? Myrtle, laurel, 
ivy, leaves of oak, the freshest you can find, come twist 
them: I have merits far beyond them all, Natalia 
is thine! I am the conjurer \vho raised this treasure 
for thee," 
" He raves," said vVilhelm: "I must go," 
" Art thou empowered to speak?" inquired Lothario, 
holding Wilhelnl from retiring, 
"By my own authority," said Friedrich, "and the 
grace of God, It was thus I \vas the ,vooer, thus I am 
the messenger: I listened at the door; she told the 
abbé everything." 
"Barefaced rogue! \vho bade thee listen?" said 
Lothario. 
"Who bade her bolt the door?" cried Friedrich, "I 
heard it all: she was in a wondrous pucker. In the 
night when Felix seenled so ill, and \vas lying half 
upon her knees, and thou ,.vert sitting cOlnfortless 
before her, sharing the beloved load, she made a vow, 
that, if the child died, she "Tould confess her love to 
thee, and offer thee her hand, And no,v, ,vhen the 
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child lives, \" hy should she change her n1Ïnd? What 
we prornise under such conditions, 'we keep under any, 
Nothing wanting but the parson! He will conle; and 
nlarvel what strange news he brings." 
The abbé entered. " We know it all," cried Fried- 
rich; "be as brief as possible; it is lnere fornlality you 
conle for, - they never send for you or lue on any 
oth
r score," 
"He has listened," said the baron, " Scandalous! " 
exclaÍlned the abbé. 
"N ow, quick!" said Friedrich. "How stands it 
with the ceremonies? These we can reckon on our 
fingers. You must travel: the march.ese's invitation 
answers to a hair's-breadth. If we had you once 
beyond the Alps, it will all be right: the people are 
obliged to you for undertaking anything surprising; 
you procure them an amusenlent which they are not 
called to pay for. It is as if you gave a free ball: all 
ranks partake in it," 
"In such popular festivities," replied the abbé, "you 
have done the public Inuch service in your tinle; Lut 
to-day, it seems, you will not let nle speak at all," 
" If it is not just as I have told it," answered Fried- 
rich, " let us have it better. 00111e round, C0l11e round: 
we Inust see them both together." 
Lothario embraced his friend, and led him to Na- 
talia, who, with Theresa, can1e to meet them. All 
were silent. 
" No loitering!" cried Friedrich, "In t,vo days you 
may be ready for your travels, N o 'V, think you, 
friend," continued he, addressing Wilhelm, "when we 
first scraped acquaintance, and I asked you for the 
pretty nosegay, who could have supposed you were 
ever to receive a flower like this frolll 111e?" 
"Do not, at the nloment of DlY highest happiness, 
remind lne of those titnes ! " 
" Of ,vhich you need Dot be ashan1ed, allY more than 
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one need be ashamed of his descent. The times were 
very good times: only I cannot but laugh to look at 
thee; to my mind thou resemblest Saul the son of 
Kish, who went out to seek his father's asses, and 
found a kingdom," 
"I know not the worth of a kingdom," answered 
Wilhelm; "but I know I have attained a happiness 
which I have ]Jot deserved, and whîch I would not 
change with anything in life." 


. 


THE END. 
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